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HTSTOEY 


OF 

CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION.. 

CHAPTER I. 

• STATKMfOT OK THE KE.SOUUCES VOtt IMVF-STIG.VTISO HISTORY, AN!) rilOOl'S OK 
THU UEHlXAriTY OK IIUUAN ACTCOXS. TIIU8K ACTIONS ARE OoVKUXKI) 
UY UKNTAL AND PriYSICAL LAWS: THKItEI-OIlK DOTH SETS OK LAWS MOST 
BK STUDIED, AND THKHK CAN BE NO UISTUKY WITHOUT THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 

Or all the groat branches of human knowledge, liistory 
is that ujxm whiclv most lias been Avritteii, and whicli 
lias always been most jiopular. And it seems to be the 
gciK'nd opinion tliat the su(:ec*ss of iiistoriaus has, on the 
whole, been equal to their industry; and that if on this 
siilijt^ct much has been studied, much also is underetood. 

This coiilideiicc in the value of history is vciy widely 
diffused, as we see in the extent to which it is ivad, and 
in the sliare it occupies in all plans of education/ Nor 
can it be denied that, in a certain point of vieAV, such 
ctmtideiice is pcid'cetly justitiublc. It cannot be donied 
that materials liave liecn collected which, when looked 
at in the aggregate, have a rich and imjH)sing appearance. 
The political and military annals .of all the great coun¬ 
tries in Europe, and of most of those out of Eqrope, have 
been carefully compiled, put together in a convenient form, 
and the evidence on wliich they i-est has been tolerably 
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•well sifted. Great attention has been paid to the history 
of legislation, also to that of religion: while considerable, 
though inferior, labour has been cni[)loyed in tracing the 
progress of science, of literature, of the fmo^arts, of useful 
inventions, and, latterly, of the manners and comforts of 
tlje peojde. In order to incix*{isc our knowledge of the 
past, antiquities of ever}' kind have been examined; the 
sites of ancient cities have been laid bare, coins dug up 
and deciphered, inscriptions copied, alphabets restored, 
hicTOglyphics interpreted, and, in some instances, long- 
forgotteu languages reconstructed and re-arrangcd. Se¬ 
veral of the laws which ivgulate the changes of huniixn 
speech have been discovereil, and, in the hands of philo¬ 
logists, have been made to elucidate even the most ob¬ 
scure peu-iods in the ciirlv migration of nations. Political 
economy has been niisefi to a science;, and by it mneh light 
has been thrown on the causes of that unequal distiibu- 
tion of wealth which is the most fertile soni’co of social 
disturbance. Statistics have been sosedulouslycultivated, 
that we liave the most extensive inforniaiion, not only re¬ 
specting the material bitercsts of men, but also respecting 
tlicir moral j)eculiaritic8; sncli as, the amount of different 
crimes, the proportion they bear to «ich (jther, and the 
influence exerai. ed over them by age, sex, education, and 
the like. ^Vith this great moveiiicnt jihysical gcograpliy 
has kei>t pace: the phenomena of climate have l)Ocn regis- 
t(;rcd, mountains tneasxircd, rivers surveyed and tracked 
to their source, natural pixaliictions of all kinds carefully 
studied, and their hidden praijcrties nnfblded: while every 
food which sustains life has bceti chemically analysed, its 
constituents numbered and weighed, and the nature of 
the connexion betwc*en them atid the human frame has, 
in many cases, l)cen RJitisfactoriiy ascertained. At the 
same time, and that notliing sliould be left undone which 
might enlarge our knowledge of the events by which man 
is aflFcctcd, there hijve been instituted circumstantial re¬ 
searches in many other departments; so that in regard 
to the most civilized people, we ai*c now acquainted witli 
the rate of their mortality, of theii* marriages, the proper- 
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tion of their bii*ths, the chai’acter of their employments, 
^ and the fluctuations both in their wages and in the prices 
of the connnoclities necessary to their existence. These 
and similar facts h.ave been collected, methodized, and 
are ripe tor use. Such results, which form, as it were, the 
anatomy of a nation, arc remarkable for their minuteness; 
and to them there have been joined other results less mi¬ 
nute, but moi-e extensive. N<it only have the actions and 
characteristics of the great nations been recorded, but a 
])i'odigious number of <lifterent tribes in all the parts of 
the known >vorld have been visited and described by tra¬ 
vellers, thus enabling us to compju'e the condition of man¬ 
kind in every stage of civilization, and under every variety 
of cireumstaTicc. When we mor(H)ver add, tliat this curi¬ 
osity rcsiH*cting om* fellow-creatures is ajjparcntly insa¬ 
tiable; that it is constantly inci'CJising; njat the means 
of giiitifyiiig it are also increasing, and that most of the 
observations which liuvc been made are still j)rcserved; 
—when we put all tiicse things together, we may form 
a fiiint id(!a of the immense value of that vast body of 
facts which wo now jkwscss, and by the aid of which the 
progi-ess of mankind is to be investigated. 

liut ifj on the other hsmd, we arc to ^escribe the use 
that has been made of these materials, wO must draw a 
vciy (lifterent ]>i(;tiire. The unfortunate peculiarity of the 
history of man is, that although its scimnite jmrts have 
been examined with consideniblc ability, hardly any one 
liJis attempted to combine them into a whole, and ascer¬ 
tain thiMvay in which they are connected with each other. 
Ju all the other great fi<*lds of inqiiiiy, the ueccvssity of 
geiieraliziition is univci’sally admitted, and noble efforts 
are being made to rtsc froni particular facts in order to 
disco^'er the laws by which tliosc fiicts are govcnicd. So 
far, however, is this from being the usujil coiu’se of Jiisto- 
rhins, that among them a stnmge idea prevails, that their 
business is merely to relate events, which they may occa¬ 
sionally enliven by such moral and political reflections as 
seem likely to be useful. According to this scheme, any 
author who from indolence of thought, or from natural 
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incapacity, is unfit to deal with the highest branches 
of knowledge, has only to jmws some years in reading a 
certain number of books, and then lie is qualified to be 
an historian; he is aide to wnto tlie lii.story of a great 
people, and his work becomes an authority on the subject 
which it professes to treat. 

The establishment of this nanwY standai’d has led 
to ivsiilts very prejudicial to the progress of our know¬ 
ledge. Owing to it, historians, tuk“n as a body, have 
never recognized the necessity of such a wide and pre- 
liininiiry study as would enable them to gnwj) their sub¬ 
ject in the whole of its natund relations. Hence the 
singular si>cctaclo of one historian Iniing ignoiiint of 
political economy; another knowing nothing of law; an¬ 
other nothing of (^celesiastieal affttii*s and elianges of opi¬ 
nion; another neglecting the philosophy of statistics, and 
unother ])hysicnl science: although these tojiies arc tiu! 
most essential of all, inasmuch iw they compvisf: the pnti- 
cipal circumstances by which the temper and chumetor 
of mankind have been affected, and in which they are 
displayed. Tlicsc important pursuits being, however, 
cultivated, some hy one num, and some by another, hav(! 
been i.solated rather than muted: the aid which might 
be derived from analogy and from mutual illustration 
has been lost; and no disjKwition has been shown to con- 
centmte them ui>on history, of which they are, properly 
speaking, the necessary components. 

Since the early part of the cightcentli century, a few 
great thinkers have indeed arisen, who have d<jj)lor<;(l tiie 
backwardness of liistory, and have done evei'y thing in 
theii" power to remedy it. Hut tliose instances have b(;on 
extremely rare: so rju*o, that in the whole literature of 
tliere arc not more tlian three or tour really ori¬ 
ginal works which contain a systematic attempt to inves¬ 
tigate the history of man according to those exhaustive 
methods which in other branches of knowledge liavc 
proved suceeasfid, and by which alone empirical obsciwa- 
tions can be raised to scientific truths. 

Among liistorians in general, we find, after the six- 
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teenth century', and especially during the last hundred 
yeiire, several indications of an increasing comprehensive¬ 
ness of view, and of a nnllingncss to incorporate into their 
works subjects wliicli tiiey would formerly have excluded, 
liy this means thcirassemblage of topics has become more 
diversified, and the mere collection and relative jiosition 
of |)iirallel facts has occasionally suggested generalizations 
no traces of which can be found in the earlier litereturc 
of Kiiropc. This has In-cn u great gain, in so far as it luw 
fainiruirize*! historians with a wider wuige of thought, and 
I'licounigcd tlioso habits of speculation, which, though 
liable to abiisi‘, arc the essential condition of all real 
knowledge, because without them no science ciui be con¬ 
structed. 

Lhih notwithshinding that tlie prospects of historical 
literature are certsunly more cheering now than in any 
fbniuir age, it must bo allowed tliat, with extremely few 
exceptions, they are only prospects, and that as yet scareely 
ajiy thing lias been done towards discovciing the principles 
wliicli govern tlie character and destiny of nations. What 
has lieen actually etfeeted I shall endeavour to estimate in 
another part of this intiXHluetion: at present it is enough 
to say, that for all the higher purposes of human thouglit 
history is still miscnibly deficient, and presents that con¬ 
fused and anaivliical ap[Kjaruncc natuml to a subject of 
which the laws are unknown, and even the foundation 
unsettled.^ 

Our acquaintance with Iiistory being so imperfect, 
•while our materials arc so numerous, it seems desirable 
that something sliouid be done on a scale far larger than 
lias hitherto been attein])ted, and that a strenuous effort 
should be made to bring up this gixjat diqiai’tment of in¬ 
quiry to a level ivith other dejiartments, in order that we 
may nuiintain the balance and liarmony of our knowledge. 

* A livin^f wriU^r, who lina dnae more ilmn M 27 olher to raise tbo Mnn- 
danl of Jiutoryi contuiuptuoiisl? notices ‘ VincohdreDto compilation do fails 
dej& impruprenient quolinde Vomte^ rhUoif^ie vol. v. 

p. 18. riiero is much iu tJio metltod luiU in the conclusions of this irrcst 
work with which I cannot agree; bat it would be unjust to deny its eium* 
ordinary luorite* 
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It ia in this spirit that the present work lins been con¬ 
ceived. To make the execution of it fully equal to the 
conception is impossible: still I hope to accomplish for 
the history of man .something (iqtiivalent, or at all events 
analogous, to what has been effected hy other inquirei’S 
tor the diffei’ont branches of natuml science. In Tvgard to 
nature, events apparently the most irrcguhir ami capri¬ 
cious have boon ex|)lai:ied, and have been shown to bo in 
accordance with certain tixeil ami univei*snl laws. This 


has been done because men of ability, and, above all, lueu 
-of patient, untiring tliouglit, Iiave studied natural events 
with the view of discovering their wgiilnrity: and if 
human events were subjected to a similar treatment, Ave 
have every right to expect similar r4‘sults. For it is clem* 
that they who affiTTn that the facts of historj’ai’c incajtnble 
of Ixdng generalized, take tor gmutc*d the verj’ qmistion 
at issue. Indeed they do more tlian this. Tlicy not only 
assume what they canimt |»«)ve, but they assume what in 
the ju'csent stateof knowIc*<Ige is highly impiubable. Wlio- 
over is at all acquahitcvl with wlait has been done during 


the lust two centuries, must lie uwaix* tiiat cveiy genera- 
tioji dcmon.stnites some events tf) be lognlarand predict¬ 
able, which the pi'ceedifig geneKition dcclnre<l to be 
irregular and unpredictable: so that the marked tendency 
of advancing civilization is to stixngthen onr belief in the 
universality of oixler, of metho<l, and of la>v. Tliis being 
the case, it follows that if any tacts, or class of facts, iiave 
not yet been reduced to oi*der, we, so fai’ from pronouncing 
them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our 
experience of the past, and sliould admit the probability 
that what wc now call inexplicable >vill at some future 
time be explained. This expectation of discovering regu¬ 
larity in the midst of confiision is so familiar to scientific 
men, that among the most eminent of them it becomes an 
article of faith: and if the same exiicctation is not gene¬ 
rally found among historians, it must l>e ascribed partly to 
tJieir being of inferior ability to tlie investigators of nature, 
and partly to the gj'cater complexity of those social phe¬ 
nomena with which their studies are coiiccnied. 
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Both these causes have retarded the creation of the 
science of history. The most celebrated iiistorians are 
manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physicsil science: no ono having devoted liimself to history 
who in ]joint of intellect is at all to be compared Avith 
Keplci’, Newton, or many others that might bo nnmed.''^ 
And as to the givatcr c«jiuplexity of the phenomena, the 
j)hilosopbic liistorian is opjwsed by difficulties fir more 
formidable than is the student of nature; since, while on 
the one hand, his obseiwations are more liable to those 
causes of eri’or which arise fi'om jirejudice and passion, he, 
on the other hand, is unable to emjdoy the great physical 
resource of experiment, by winch wo can often simplify 
even the most intricate pivblems in the external world. 

It is not, therefore, .cui-jmsing that the study of the 
movements of Man should be still in its infancy, as com- 
2)ared with flic advanced state of the study of the move¬ 
ments of Nutui*e. Indeed tlic difference between the pro¬ 
gress of the two pursuits is so givat, that while in physics 
the regularity of events, and the power of predicting tlicm, 
are often taken for grantc<l even in cases still unproved, 
a similar regularity is in historj'not only not taken for 
granted, but is actually demied. Hence it is that whoever 
■wishes to raise history to a lovtd with other branches of 
knowledge, is met by a preliminary obstacle; since he is 
told that in the affairs of men there is something mysteri¬ 
ous and providential, which makes them impervious to our 
investigations, and which will alwa^'s hide from us their 
future course. To this it might be sufficient to reply, that 
such an assertion is gratuitous; that it is by its nature in- 
ca|)jible of proof; and that it is moreover opj)osed by the no¬ 
torious fiict that every where else increasing knowledge is 
accompanied by an increasing confidence in the uniformity 
witli wJiieh, under the same circumstances, the same events 
must succeed each other. It will, however, be more satis- 
factoiy to probe the difficulty deeper, and uiquire at once 

f I speftk merely of tho<M who huve made biatoiy their main purAuii. 
Dacou wrote oa it, but onjjaa a eubordiimlo object; and it eFident]}' ooet 
him noiliinii^ like the thought which ho devoted to other eubjecte. 
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into the foundation of the common opinion that history 
must alwtys I'emain in its -present empirical state, and'cnn • 
never be raised textile rank of a science. We shall thus be 
led to one vast question, which indeed lies at the I’oot of 
the whole subject, and is simply this: Are the actions of 
nier, and thei'efore of societies, governed by fixetl laws, 
or are they the result cither of chance or of su])ernaturiii 
intei’i'ercncc? The discussion of these alternatives will 
suggest some 8|)eculutions of coiisidei'able nitcrest. 

For, in reference to this matter, tlflre are two iloc- 
trines, which a])[)e;u‘ to repre-sent dilferent stages of civili¬ 
zation. According to the iirst doctrine, every event is sin¬ 
gle and isolated, and is meivly considered as the result of 
n blind chance. This opinion, which is most natunvl to a 
perfectly ignorant people, would soon he weakened by that 
e.vtcn8ion of experience which supplies a knowledge of 
tliose uniformities of succession and of co-existence that 
nature constantly presents. Jfi for example, wandering 
tribes, without the least tincture of civilization, lived en¬ 
tirely by hunting and fishing, they might well suj)pose 
that the appcaraJice of their necessary food was the result 
of some accident which julmitted of no explanation. The 
irregularity of the supply, and the appai’ent caprice with 
which it was sometimes abundant and sometimes scanty, 
would prevent them fix>in bus[)ccting any thinglikomethod 
in the arrangements of natui'e; nor could their minds even 
conceive the existence of those general principles which 
govern the order of events, and by a knowledge of which 
we are often able to predict their future course. Hut when 
such tribes advance into the agricultural state, they, for 
the first time, use a fixHl of which not only the appearance, 
but the very existence, seems to be the result of their own 
act. What they soAv, that likewise do they reap. The pro¬ 
vision necessary for tlieir wants is brought more imme¬ 
diately under their o^vn control, and is more palpably the 
consequence of their own labour. They pureeivc a distinct 
plan, and a regular unifbnnity of sequence, in the relation 
which the seed they put into the ground bears to the com 
when arrived at maturity. They are now able to look to 
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the future, not indeed with certainty, but with a confi¬ 
dence infinitely greater than they could have felt in their 
former and more precarious pursuits.® Hence there arises 
a dim idea of the stability of events; and for the first time 
there begins to dawn uixni the mind a faint conception 
of what at a later pen'od arc called the Laws of Nature. 
Kvery step in tlie great prcgress will make their view of 
this iriore clear. As their observations accumulate, and 
as their experience extends over a wider surface, tliey 
meet with uniformities that they had never suspected to 
exist, and the discovery of which weakens that doctrine of 
chance with whiclt tliey had originally set out. Yet a 
little further, and a ttvste lor abstinct reasoning springs 
up; and then some among them generalize the observa¬ 
tions tliat have been made, and despising the old popular 
ojiinion, believe that evciy event is linked to its antece¬ 
dent by an inevitable connexion, that such antecedent is 
connocteil with a preceding fact ; and tlint thus the whole 
world forms a necessary chain, in which indeed each man 
may play his part, but can by no means detennine what 
that jmrt shall be. 

Thus it is that, in the ordinary rnarcli of society, .on 
increasing pci‘cc|)tionof the rcgularity of nature destroys 
the doctrine of Chance, and replaces it by that of Neces¬ 
sary Connexion. And it i.s, 1 think, highly proliablc that 
out of these two doctrines of Chance and Necessity there 
have rcsjiectively arisen the subsequent dogmas of Free 
AVill and Pixidestination. Nor is it difficult to understand 
tlie manner in whicli, in a more advanced state of society, 
this metamorphosis would occur. In every counti'y, as 
soon as the accumulation of wealth has reached a certain 
point, the produce of cjich man’s hibour becomes more 
than sufficient for his own support: it is therefore no 
lotig<‘r necessary ihatull should work; and there Is formed 
a separate class, tiie members of which pass their lives for 

^ Some of the 11101111 i^iisofiU(mco8 of thiiA diminisliing the precarious- 
nesA of food aiii notice h 1 by hi. Charles ('oiutu iu his TruUe de lA/idutiottf 
voL )i. pp. ^27iW27o. Compare Jl/Z/fs I/isfon^ 0/ I/itlia, toI. L p)i. i80«I8L 
But botA tlicso able writcin liare omitted to obs^e that the chau|j;e facili* 
tates a perception of the ro^pikrity of pbeDOtnena. 
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the most part in the pursuit of pleasure; a very few, how¬ 
ever, iiitheacquisitiouanJtliffusionofknowledge. Among 
these last there are always found some Avho, neglecting 
extcnuil events, turn tlieir attention to the study of their 
own minds and such men, when possessed of great abili¬ 
ties, become the foundei*s of now pliilosophies and new 
i-eligioiis, whicli often exercise immense influence over the 
people >vho receive them. But the authors of these sys¬ 
tems ai’c thennselves affectetl by the character of t he age 
in which they live. It is inijjossible for any man to escape 
the pressure of surrounding opinions; andwliat is calletla 
new jihilosopliy or a new religion is generally not so much 
IV creation of fresh ideas, but rather a new tlirection given 
to ideas already emrent among contcinporuiy thinkers.'' 

^ On the relAtion between ih\% nnd the previous croAtion of woslth, noe 
TcmwmojiH, (tcH'h'chtc dvr 2%7o^ojduv, vol. i. p. *50: ^ Ein K^wiseev ilvwl 
vou (.'Ultnr uml Wohlsiaud isi rinu nothsvc'udi^t iinseore ] Mingling dor 
Eiitwirkelung de^ {ihiloHopbisclicn OoiHteA. So dor nocli mit 

deii Mitteln K'juevExistent tmd der Ikdriediguiig M'inor thieneehon IWiivf- 
nisse bcMduini^ret ist, so langc gt'bi*tdie Eittwickidung und Jilldung Moim:r 
((oisteskruflo nur lajigKUU von stAttirn* iind er iinlicrt sicli niir Schritt vor 
Scliritt cincr fveiorn Vomunftthatigkoit* . . . * Daher iiiidiui wir, drvsa 
mau nur in dent in NntioQcii Hnfiiig su philosojdiiroiit w<dcho sicli 211 einer 
bet]‘kciitii<Oieu Stiifu d(*s Wolilj^toDdea und dor Oultur enipor gcliobna 
Imttcn.' iloiu'o, as I shall endeavour to prove in tUo next eliapiorj the 
iminenxi iinpoi'tancG nf tlio ])hv*si(*3i] pheuoiii<*im which prei'odu und often 
control the iiuitaplivsirnl. Jn the UiKtoiy of the ftreek niiiid we ran dis* 
tinc^tly iTAcv the passigu from pliTsicnl to nieiajihysirnl iuquiiiea. iSeo 
Oroivi* Jltsfon/ f/r/wr, vcd. iv, p. 510, wlit. That the ntomio dtMi- 

trinc, ill its i*elation to chaui'ei was a natural }>recur:M>r of Platoni>eu, is 
renjnrkeil in 2?row#w7M, ^vamvn dvs J)orirwe$ vol. i. pp. 5.*1, 54, 

an able tlimigh one-sided work. Coiii|u>re, reapccllng the Chance of the 
Atonjini's Ifdtvr'‘» lUMwif of Ativirnt I^ihaoiihifj vol. 1. p. 55^1; an hypo¬ 
thesis »*i Kiltnr pa;i8, ^destructive of all inner ejiergy;’ couw'quently 
anJagoui^tic to the psycholo^cal hypothesis which subsequently sprang up 
and conquered it. That phyidcHl roseuiclies come first, is mereuvor ui tested 
by Diogenes Laertiu.^: £i luoAtrn- 

Kor* tl-vaiKoy ^ev, r6 car tvv iv aAry * t)9u:by rh iffpt fitov cat 

riby Tpoc StoXisrisov a/i^orfpwv mr^ Xuyovc cat 

fAiv ^rrtedv (i^oc S#' aird it SMrpdroNr, tbe voodptirai^ to 

dtro oi Z/ivmi'oc rov 'EXfdroi/, ro ttiaXirricov. J}r VUU PhiU>90phorttm Pro<tfi}» 
60 ^. 18, vol. i. p. 12: compare lib. ii. segm. 10, vol. i. p. H9. 

^ B(*anso1>re has some good remarks ou this in his learned work Hinfoire 
CrfVn/us tlf ]i£(wich6cf vo). i. p. 170, where he says that the great reli^ous 
heresies have bocD founded on pnvioits philosophies. Certainly no one 
acquHiiiM with the hintury of opinioDS will admit the sweeping aasortion 
of M. Stahl that * la philosophie d^un peuplo a sa racine dans sa thdologie.’ 
SHmruth, Tratutu, vut. ii. p. 454, Pa^ 1843. 
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Thus, in the case now before us, the doctrine of Chance 
in the external world corresponds to tliat of Free Will in 
the internal: while the other doctrine of Necessary Con¬ 
nexion is equally analogous to that of Predestination; the 
only difference being that the first is a development by 
the metapliysiciaii, the second by the theologian. In the 
first instance, the metaphysician setting out wth the doc¬ 
trine of Chance, carries into the study of the mind this 
arbitrary and irresponsible principle, which in its new field 
becomes Free Will; an expixsssion bywhich all difficulties 
seem to be removed, since j>erfect fi*eedom, itself the cause 
of all actions, is caused by none, but, like the doctrine of 
Chance, is an ultimate fact admitting of no further expla¬ 
nation.® In the second instimcc, Uie theologian taking 
u]') tlie doctrine of Necessary Connexion recasts it into a 
religious slm^je; and his mind being already full of con- 
copHons of order and of uniformity, he naturally ascribes 
such undeviating regularity to the prescience of Supreme 
Power; and thus to the magnificent notion of One God 
there is added the dogma that by Him all things have 
from the beginning been absolutely pre-determined and 
pre-onlaiticu. 

Tliese ojjjMJsite doctrines of froc will and predestina¬ 
tion ' do, no doubt, supply a safe and simple solutiou of the 

^ ^ AIao ist din Wille, dem die bloee p>8et9;;rcbendc Fonii dor Mnxime 
alUni) XU in (io^etzo dieiien luwn^ ein fmier AVIlje.' Ki'itik tlrr 
Vvnntnfi in Kmifn Werke^ vol. It. 12^. ‘lint nrlbu/ fiir aicli eijfi'iillicli 
keiiiuu Besti)uuiuuj?H|;run4l.* dvr SHfen in jyn'ke, vol. v. p. 12. 

‘ Die unbwlingte Ciinsnli^at d«r l/rswdie.’ JCrifrk dvr rvmm Vfrutmfi in 
WvrkCi voL ii. p. * 1510 . See abo J^vtfomvm zu jrdtr katxWfjm Mvtu^hy6\k 
ill vol. iii. p. 

’ Tliftt (liofle doctrinee, when tnated according to the ordinary metUodB 
Ci{ renstouing, not only oppoee but exclude caob other, would be universally 
admitted if it wero stit for a desire genernlly felt to save cortain parts of 
each : it being thought dangorotis to give np free will on account of weaken- 
inu* inoaal respou.dbility, and equally ileugcroiia to pivc np predestination on 
Af r^iint of iiupugniug the power of Ciod, Various attempts have therePore 
bcini ninde to reconcile liberty witii necessity, and xuakc the freedom of nimi 
hannouiso with the foreknowledge of the Deity. Ciunpars on this point a 
jeinarkable letter from I^ke to lifolvneiix (Lock^*$ Worku, vol. viii. p. bOo), 
witli the argument in one of Bentley^s Seraions (Monk's Life t*f hvnUfyy vol. 
ii. pp. 7, H) \ also JUiier*$ Hist of Aucieni Udiotiophu^ vol. iv. pp. 144; 
TetmemontSf Oemdk. der voi iv. pp. 361-801^ (jiHMons 7«- 

({tiiry info the Dodnnci of tieGmUy <md Predeetmation, pp. ii, 7, 40, 00, 70^ 
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obscurities‘of our being; and as they are easily under¬ 
stood, they are so suited to the average capacity of the 
human mind, that even at the present day an immense 
majority of men are divided lietween-tlicra; and they have 
not only corrupted the sources of our knowledge, but have 
given rise to religious sects, whose mutual animosities 
Inive disturbed s(x:ioty, smd too often embittered the rela¬ 
tions of private life. Among the more advanced European 
thinkers there is, ho^vcver, a growing opinion that both 
docti*ine3 are wrong, or, at all events, tliiit we have no 
sufficient evidence of their truth. And its this is a matter 
of great moment, it is important, before we proceed far¬ 
ther, to ch^ar upas much of it us the difficulties inherent 
in these subjects will enable us to do. 

Whatever doubts may he threwn on the .account wliieh 
I have given of tlio prelwible origin of the ideas of tr(;e 
will and predestination, there cjin, at all events, bo no dis¬ 
pute as to the foimdatioii on which those uleas are now 
actually based. Tiie theory of predestination is foiinrUal 
on a theological hyjiothesis; that of freewill on a meta- 
pliysical hy|K)tliesis. The advocates of the first jiroceod 
on a sup]jo.sition fejr which, to .sjiy the least of it, they 
have us yet bmnght fonvjnxl no good evidence. They 
require us to believe that the Author of Cixaition, whose 
beiieliceuce they at the s;imc time willingly allow, has, 
notwithstanding His su|>reme goodness,made an arlhtrary 
distinction between the elect jukI the non-elect; that lie 
has from all eternity doomed to jierdition inilUons of crea¬ 
tures yet unborn, and whom His act alone can call into 
existence: and that He luis done this, not in virtue of 
any principle of justice, but by a inci-o stretch of d(;sj)otiG 
power.** This doctrine owes its authority among I’ro- 

85* 02, 108, l.‘W; 3io8hei}iC8 ///^., toI. i. ti. 207, voL 51. j>. 

IZi4, of tAo voL iv. pp. 2t)4, 880-*»0l: JiM'ip of JJto'ttfit 

on TertuflM/if 1840, p. 324; oh JJwiilkoiMf in TraMSdc. of Aslutio 

Soc.itiy^ vol. ii. p. 232. 

* Kvnn Anibrewe, 'wUn norttr T7^nt sn for m Augustin^ slAti^A ih\A principle 
in iu rouii]ciiv« nu1(«dnoM: f\tuat vocn^ r}ni>a vnlt 

facit.’ A«WKA-r, vol. iv. p. 287. Calvin dfwlarcH ‘ tliul OoJ, in proJeAlU 
Hating from all etomUy one ]wt of mnukind to ovi^rladtinjr happincM, and 
another to eodleaa miaeiy^ ]«d to make thie dietinction hy no other 
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testants to the dai’k though powerful mind of Calvin: but 
in the early Church it >vas first systoinatically methodized 
by Augustin, who appeal’s to have boii’owed it from the 
Maniclicans.® At all events, and putting aside its incom¬ 
patibility wth other notions which arc supposed to be 
futidHinental,'®it must, in a scientific investigation, be re¬ 
garded us a bari’en hypothesis, because, being beyond the 
})roviiice of our knowledge, we have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing (iither its ti’uth or its falselioixl. 

.Tlie other doctrine, which has long .been celebrated 
under the name of Free Will, is connected with Annitiian- 
ism; but it in reality rests on the metaphysical dogma of 
the supremacy of hujnan consciousness. Every man, it is 
alleged, feels and knows tliat he Is a free agent: nor can 
any subtleties of argument do away inth our conscious¬ 
ness of posses-siiig a frae will.*‘ Now the existence of 
this supreme jurisdiction, which is thus to set at defiance 

motive flifin his own prixwl HTtt\ free wilL* J'Mvh. IL’ni., 

vi)l. ii. p. 10.1, tdMt p. 100^ and CartCithrH'9 Ifiid. of (/w Chifrch of 
iamlf voL i. p. 

® On tho Maniebscau ori^rin of opinions, compAre Poffert 

£Mpnt dc PJ'A/fw'f vol. ii. p. 171, l«21 j 7owlineii I^rfiUfduin of Val~ 

rimMt/if lMt7, njj. 57I-O/0; Jitwk of the Chinrht 1824, vol, i. 

pp. ‘iOl, ‘K>2; JMhi\ Hid. ilH Tul. i. p. l\2o. However, 

(JliitfoiiY /fc .VrWfV’Arr, voL ii. ))p. 3^U40) seems to Imve pix>ve(l u 
dillH'eru'e between the nWtitin of An^isliu aud that of JlAKiliiltM. 

On the n))simUty of * an onmi|K)leut arbitrary Duity/ and on ibo 
inconel itv of siiHi a coiubinatiou with KuXoy K<ti nVatoi', aoe 
north'Inh-fM. vol. i. pp. 4o, 41ib vol. iii. p. 241, rnl. iv. p. h'A). See 
also 'J'htvffkct' in lLfwP9 ll'crkr, vol. vi. pp. 1 U, 142, niid der $Sit^ 

ten in noI. p. .^(2, upon UIvm ^itliivLuu Zwtiok in .Anstdiung dcs mi u&cli- 
lichon OeecliliThU.* 

Johnson tsaul to Boswell, *Sir, we k^ow our will is freo, and there's 
All Olid im’t.* Jhiirt'ffg fJfe of edit. Crokor, 184J^, p. 20ib * l^a 

question : SommeS’nous libVesl^ in<* parait au^dessous de la discussiou. Kile 
o.«*l par h^ t4ioni;nm^<' de la I'ooscieiiee attestant qne dans cortnlns 

ens nous pourrioiH fa ire le etmtrain* de ee quo nons faisons.* CoNMhiy Ilhft, 
dr fti l*hil(w>phie, I, Sdrio, voL i. pjK ItK), U>1. ‘ OIo I’reiheit dos Mensebon, 
aU nu tral i at* lie n \N' a, ^liude i si c*U mif das si 21 li<*be X Se wu sts^cyn.' 

f/imiHj Gri*ch, drr Pkdo^ojdiie^ vol. v. p. Ull. That this is the only irround 
fin* Ixdieviu^ iu tijo friTdoin of tho will is so evhWt, thatn’e need not notice 
tlio lUYstlval proof of Philo {Ui(frr*9 AncivNi Phdo^tphpt rol. iv. p. 447) { 
nor the phy^ival one of the Xkisilidian uiouails (^UenMoliret IImL de Mmirhce^ 
Vol. ii. p. 21) ; still Icsa (ho nrjfnmeut of Ikirdcaanca, who thoiijElitto demon- 
si rate fretHltini by tliu variotv of hiiinAn vusloiust Matter, Hid, dn fxttos^i- 
rUmCn vnl. i. p. 121, wbivb sliould be compared with Burdavh't Physiologic 
conme Science d Ohseroatioih, toL t. p. 60, PoriB, 1819. 
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all the ordinary methods of reasoning, involves two as¬ 
sumptions : of which the first, though possibly true, has 
never been proved; and the other is unquestionably false. 
These assumptions arc, that there* is an independent fa¬ 
culty called consciousness, and that the dictates of that 
faculty are infallible. Hut, in the first place, it is by no 
means certain that consciousness is a faculty; and some 
of the ablest thinkers have been of opinion that it is 
merely a state or condition of the inind.*^ Should this 
turn out to be the case, the argument falls to the ground; 
since, even if we admit that all the faculties of the mind, 
when completely exercised, are equally accurate, no one 
wll make the same claim for cvoi-y condition into which 
the mind itself may be casually thro\Yn. However, waiv¬ 
ing this objection, we may, in the second ])lacc, reply, 
that even if consciousness is a faculty, we have the testi¬ 
mony of all history to preve its cxtivine fiJlibility.^^ All 

Jfr. Jampft Mill (ANait/m of the vo!. i. pp. 171,172) wiy#* that 
conaciouenofl^ and beliof are the aaine^ ami that ^at turox hm antai'u Tpoin 
calling ‘ ermecioiianeiw a feeling distinct fmm all otli»*r C'cliiig>*.' Acr«jixl- 
ing to I^ko coiuuTmm/ IIh/imh T/tutrrdf/n<tiHf/f book if. chap, i., 

UWhi, vol. i. j). ^)f ' conjM;ii.U8aoM 5a tbo iwret'ption of wliat pwca in a 
Tnan’H o\m minJ.* Brtiwn (2iii/oii0f?hff o/*fie Mmdf pp. Pm, tW) denies that 
coaaciousnoi^ 5a a faculty: and Sir W. iiaiiultou complaina of MloidV tic* 
gradolioTi of eonscitiiwuciw into a specuul fafultr/ S'<*tri to JirirTn Ifor/tHf 
Tjp. 223, 2t)7, 373. .M. Ooui<in (//iV. tic la II. Surio, vol. i. p. 

131) pi'onouncc’^ cnnHcioudiioae to be ^phi^nom^na complete; ’ and at p. 01, 

' la tv*c(‘H«airc de rintelligence c'Mst la cunwience :' wh51i! a 

later writer j\rw of PkihtmtfA^y 7ol. i. p. 23) dtjolwcs that 

have tbo conscioiwic-'w tjf our coiutciouMnotv—ibis is rertnin.* I’ho 
atutoini'iil in Alciphron, Dialngiio vii. {Jicrkdcfx voL i. pp./K)5, 

is et^ufllly unsatisfactory: and w*1uii mUU further |H;rp]cxc3 the question is the 
oxistcuco of what in now rccoguiHMl as * double consciotisni^SH.^ Sob on thin 
extraordinary ])1icnonicaon pp. 3(l7-*{blt, 1105: 2Ufjt/o*s 

Jht/Aioiof/ 1 /f pp. lOo, 100 j EruhfiiyTx TreatuecH pp, 430, 451 \ (.Vir- 

pettfrrs Ilumitn Phi/sttofcfff/, p. 370. 

Tills requires explanation. Conscunisneas is infallible as to the fr/H 
of testimony; but ndlihle its to the tntth. That wc are conseious of ct^r- 
tain pltonaiueiia, is a proof that tlxise phcnouiona exist in the mind, or nits 
proseiitml tfj it; but to say that this (foraon&traU^ tho truth of the phono- 
in<!na is to go a step further, and not only offer a testimony, but also pnsa 
a judgment. Tho moment wc do this, we introduce the element of nilH* 
bility: hecauso ronscioui^ess and judgment put together cannot be always 
right, InHsmueh os judgment is often wrong. 

Tho lati^ Blanco white, a thinkor of considomble subUoty, fwys: 'Tho 
imiKUtnnt distinction between libcria* a ucceetitate and n condifruvy 

is seldom attended to. Nothing wliatexer ceji force my will: every man is 
mom or less conscious of dial uct: but at the some time wo arc^ or may bc; 
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•the great stages through which, in the progi*es8 of civili¬ 
zation, the human race has successively passed, have been 
characterized by certain mental peculiarities or convic¬ 
tions, which have left their impress upon the I’eligion, the 
philosophy, and the morals of the age. Each of these 
convictions has been to one period a matter of fj\ith, to 
another a matter for dci'ision ;*■* and each of them has, in 
its o^vn epoch, been as intimately bound up mth the minds 
of men, imd become as much a jMut of tlieir conscious¬ 
ness, as is that opinion which we now term freedom of 
the will. Yet it is impossible that all these products of 
consciousness can be true, because many of them contra¬ 
dict each other. Unless, thcrcftii'c, in different ages there 
arc different standards of truth, it U clear that the testi¬ 
mony of a man’s consciousness is no proof of an opinion 
being true ; for if it wci’e so, then two pi’ 0 |>osition 8 din- 
metrically opposed to each other might both be equally 
accurate, licsidcs this, another view may bo dnvwn from 
the common oi»crations of ordinary lile. Arc we not in 
certiiin cirouiustaiices conscious of the existence of s|)ec- 
trtis and phantoms; and yet is it not geneiiilly admitted 
tliat such beings have no existence at all? Should it be 
attempted to refute this argiuncnt by saying that such 
eoiisciijusness is apparent and not real, then I ask, AV'hat 
is it tint judges between the consciousness wliich is ge¬ 
nuine and that which is spurious?*^ If this boasted 

oanally consc^ioiij* tliat; we are iiuvcr deciJc?d without a inotivtb* TJfv of Ji, 
U'kiiCy by llim^'elf, IHto, vol. iiL p. W. Jtut liow cmi a man l>c t iftiscious 
tbit ‘uothinjf whaTuvcr <vh force liis wilTP This b not coD»ci<msii<>xfi, but 
jiidgmout: it ia a jmtgineut of what may l>e, not a {Hinicloudnvas of wlint is. 
If there in iuiy moaiihig in the vnxed it must ri‘for 80 I 0 I 3 ' to 

the pre^acut; and can never include future contingeucied as to what mw/ be 
or rwj be. 

Ah 1 ford or ' 'Was diene Xation ihreoi Ged^nlh^'nk^ei^»c niiontbehr- 

hiilt, dan til hat jene iitc uinlaclil oder halt g«U' fur Hchadlieh/ 
wr (triuJi. fid- Afotwhhrify v«u. ii. p. 130. 

Vhiio was Hi nick hy the cxti’enie difficulty of finding a standard Jn tli© 
human mind wlicreby we may test the truth or falsoUixMl of spectral phe¬ 
nomena and dvcaui''. And the only conclusion to wliich thin miHinumate 
thinker could am\'is won that whatever appe^arn true to the indivhlual mind 
IN true for him: which, however, is an evAMum uf tbe problem, not a solu¬ 
tion of it. the Tlu^adetus, where Pluto, as usual, pnU his own specu¬ 
lations into the mouth of Socrates. He opens tlie question at the bojjinuiiig 
of sec. 30 (fiatmis To^iii^ p. 4^ Bekker^ Loud. 16:10), Mij 
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faculty deceives us in some things, what security have 
we that it wall not deceive us in others? If there is no 
security, the faculty is not trustworthy. If there is a 
security, then, whatever it may be, its existence show’s 
the necessity for some authority to wliich consciousness 
is subordinate, and thus does away with tliat doctrine of 
the supremacy of consciousness, on which the advocates 
of free will arc com])ellcd to construct tin* whole of tlieij* 
theory. Indeed, the uncertainty sis to the existence of 
consciousness ns an independent faculty, and tlie manner 
in which that faculty, if it exists, has contmdicted its own 
suggestions, are tivo of the many rca.sons ivhich have long 
since convinced me that metaphysics will never bo I’aised 
to a science by the ordinary method of observing indi¬ 
vidual minds; but that its study cimonlybesucccssfiilly 
prosecuted by the deductive application of laws w'hich 
must be discovered historically, that is to ssiy, wliicli must 
be evolved by an examination of the w'hole of those l ast 
])hcnomcna which the long couwc of human affairs pre¬ 
sents to our view. 

Fortunately, however, for the object of this work, the 
believer in the possibility of a science of history is not 

rorVvi* aVaXfiTAfjKV o<roy iXXiiror avroft. Xfixiroi ri irvTryfwP tt wff>t rrrf 
rwv rt tUXwv r<rr Aro tlio Anp|KHHfd sources of cri'or; liut 

Socrates, alter thotii» an<l cntan^li]!^^ 1 hcictelurt in a nmze, i<Nnjs 

up at the end iff sec. 4*), p. 4*i4, tfAryUiit; itim »/<o» ij >^ 1 }/ iSvu fur- 

the/, p. 51o, on the furuiation nf omniooiis jiulpTncnts; and ri^jH’cUrijf 
the asBOHiouH ntodu by ujany uf ihu (IruekH that tn'Hf 
and 'tUtf vulit i/Vf <«UJparc CW^^fWA, voL iii. p. t»7i\ vol. iv, p, Jj8. 
I'Vir physi<do<ri<^»U consideniliona c«)Tjri*ruiii(r th« jiJv^n'iithin of conHjfimia* 
nt‘^ in dn?ani8 and in iii*«iiity, we Jfrtmm/iMy Kvantm tfei* J)(M'tnMeH 
Cf*fcAy vi)l. i. p. 40(1; his Cbvn de p. 40; Mfduth'rs 

3/ait<dv.9y Tfd. i. p..07, vol. li. p. TOO; ^nmou is p. ^('4; JiMmTfi 

^!ttUcut KidtfSfp. 4M4; (ictt^raley >tji. ii. p. 1*87; Jiunhuky 

Trnif^ dv vol v. p. S«*, too, the p<L**S!i;ro8 in Tt-nneruann 

which conma-t tliis difficulty with the tkeoiy of Jujirescmalion ( (im’hdrhtc 
dfir VMmrpiiic, vol i. p. 357, \o], ii pp. JIO, 150, vtd. iii. p. 400> vol iv. 
p. ; and the attempt of lierifcJey ( W'o/dyt, vol i. p]K 03,101, J 7(»1 to turn 
it into a defence of bis own aysteni, on the ;n^uitd (hiit our belief ntspee.Uu^' 
the external world may be as fahje whop wo are awuho ns wlieu we dream. 
The solution oileretl by the Stoics is tiieroly a verbid and un]>roved dibUnc* 

tlOU! rtrr^ipif C* favruttui ce) ^yraofta fiip y*if> if7ri 

iiatfoidQ oiu ytPkrat Kara rviV exvooc:* favraniu ¥ort iv 

rni'^i^Tiv dXX'ifwrrir, «vc 0 Xpvai’Wftc ^ if^lararat, 

Diog. Lofri. dt VUk mo$. lib. viL eegm. 50, Tol. i p. 305. 
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called upon to hold cither the doctrine of predestined 
events, or that of freedom of the and the only 

positions which, in this staffe of the inqui^, I shall ex¬ 
pect him to concede are the following: That when we 
perform an action, we perform it in consequence of some 
motive or motives; that those motives are the results of 
some antecedents; and that, therefore, if we were ac¬ 
quainted with the whole of the antecedents, and with all 
the laws of their movements, we could with uneri’ing 
certainty predict the whole of their immediate results. 
Tin's, unless 1 iim greatly mistaken, is the view which 
must be held by every man whose mind is unbiased by 
system, and who forms his opinions according to the 
evidence actually before him.*' If, for example, I am 
intimately acquainted with the character of any person, 
I can frequently tell how he will act under some given 
cireumstunccs. Should I fail in this prediction, I must 
ascribe my error not to the arbitraiy and capricious free¬ 
dom of his will, nor to any supernatural pre-arraugement, 
for of neither of those things have wc the slightest proof j 
but I must be content to suppose either that I had been 
misinformed as to some of the cireumstanccs in which he 
was placed, or else tliat I had not sufficiently studied the 
ordinary operations of his mind. If, however, I were 
capable of correct reasoning, and if, at the same time, I 
had a complete knowledge both of his disposition and of 

liy free will, a cauae of action residing in tho mind^ and 
orting itself inuepcndently of motiTea. If juiy one says that we hare this 
power of acting withoat motivee, but that in the practical exerciee of the 
power wo are always giiidcd by motiTee <»ther conscious or unconstuoue— 
if any one eaye lUis, he aesorte a barren proposition, which does not inter- 
fero wiili my views, and which may or may not be triie, but which most 
(U«aredly no one Ims ever yet succeeded in proving. 

That according to the phcnomoonl evidence presented to the under¬ 
standing, and tiRtluiat^ by the ordinary logic with which the understand iiig 
is conversant. Hut Kant hna made a most remarkable attempt to avoid the 
prikcticnl coDseqiumces of tbie, by aeeerting that freedom, being an idea pro¬ 
duced by tho rciUMm, must be referred to transcendental laws of.the reason; 
that is, to laws which are removed from the domain of exMiience, aud can¬ 
not be veriiied by observation. In however, to the scientilic con¬ 

ceptions of the understanding (aa diatinguishod from the Iteaaon) he fully 
admits tiie existence of a Neceamty deatruetive of Liberty. In Note A, at 
the end of this chapter^ I shall put togethor the moat important passages in 
which Kant unfolds this view. 

VOL. I. 
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fJl the events by which he was sun’ounded, I should be 
able to foresee the line of conduct which, in consequence 
of those events, he would ado]>t.*® 

Rejecting, then, the metaphysical dogma of free will, 
and the theological dogma of pi-edcstined events,’® we are 
driven to the conclusion flmt the actions of men, being 
determined solely by their antecedents, must have a cha¬ 
racter of uniformit)', that is to say, must, under precisely 
.the same circumstances, tUways issue in precisely the 
same results. And as all antecedents are either in the 
mind or out of it, we clearly s<*e that all the variations in 
the results, in other words, all the changes of which his¬ 
tory is full, all the vicissitudes of the human race, their 
progress or their decay, their happiness or their misery, 
must he the fruit of a double action ; an action of exter¬ 
nal plienomcna U]iou the mind, and another action of 
the mind upon the [)henomena. 

These are the materials out of which u philo.sophic 
history can alone be constructed. On the one hand, we 

Thii of conrms nn In^lhetiuil Cfite, marely {riTcn nrt on iUuHtmiion. 
We never cun know the wLr»le of Any niimV luitecudeitte, or oven tlie wliolo 
of nor own; but it ib enrtuio tbat tUo n4*;irer we oppn>ju:I] to a rotnploto 
knowledge of the antucedcnl^ tbe more likvlf we elndl bo to predict tho 

CODIWQUOnt. 

Tiie doctrine of protidoDfinl in^erfenmeo u bound up with that of 

S redeit illation I bt^rnnse ihv )>»*ity, ft^n^eceing all tilings inunt hato foi'oaeeu 
lie own inleutinn to interfere. To dtnv ri ie fnrcaigLt, id to limit the 
oniniHcitfDce of (lod. Thoeej Uaercforc, wfto liold tbiit, in particular rofcu, 
A Apecial ]>rovidrn('C lutcrruptA the ordinary coiirae of oventAp iiniNt alno 
hold that in each coho the iutornipiiim ]ia<l been prodeBtinod; oiborwiso 
they impeach one of the IHviuo attrilutca Tor, aa Thou ms Aquinas puts 
it (AeAAfier’5 IJtdot'i/ of the Churtfk, \ol. \]ii. p. 170), ‘knowli'dge, as 1 ijh>w- 
ledgOp dcaa not imply, indecdi causality; but in eo far an \t a kiiowkdgo 
belonging to tlio artist who forma, it stnnds in ibe relation of causality to 
that which is ]jroduml by bis art ’ 

Th(^ sAiue argument is statcfl by Ab'ipbron. though* not quite so conclu- 
avely; DittUujtie vii. 20 id Jiirkftefa nbr^Sp vol. i. p. 51 o; and as to tlio 
iniposMibilitv of Otnni'^cionrc liaving new knowledge or an afterthought, Hio 
Stlehnxk*)* Iti-tiffion <f Oeofoffif, 1851, pp. 2(17, .iSH; an ingenious work, but 
one whi(b leaves all tlio real diffieuUiee nntoiirhwL Coinjaire ItUtcr'^ Hid* 
of Philon. vol. ir. pp. 82(3, 827, with der VkHots. 

Yob vi. pp. jr>], rob ix. pp. 81-04, vol. xi. i). 178; ami in particn- 

lar, tlie questu^n robed (vol. vih. p. 242), *Ob das Vorherwissen Gottes die 
Ursochc dtr kuoftigou Umgc sty, oder iilcbt’ It whs to meet all tliis, 
that some asKiUled tlie ctenuty of mattor, and others the nxia^nce of two 
original principles, ooe good and one evU. Beouschrtf llidoirt de J/ont- 
chH, <voL u. pp. 145,140, 262, m 
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have the human miud obeying the laws of its own exist- 
encei when uncontrolled by external agents, develop¬ 
ing itself according to the conditions of its organization. 
On the other hand, we have what is called Nature, obey¬ 
ing likewise its laws; but incessantly coming into contact 
with the minds of men, exciting their jmsions, stimulat¬ 
ing their intellect, and therefore giving to their actiems 
a direction which they would not have taken withOTit 
such disturbance. Thus we have man modifying nature, 
and nature modifying man; while out of this recipi*ocal 
inodilication all events must necessarily spring. 

The problem immediately before rs, is to ascertain 
the method of discovering the laws of this double modifi¬ 
cation : and this, as wc shall presently see, leads us into 
a pi’oliminary inquiry os to wliich of the two modifica¬ 
tions is the more important; that is to say, whether the 
thoughta'and desires of men arc more influenced by phy¬ 
sical phenomena, or whether the physical phenomena are 
more influenced by them. For it is evident that which¬ 
ever class is the more active, should if p<issible be studied 
before the other; and this, partly because its results will 
be more prominent, and therefore more easy to observe; 
and j)artly because by first geneniliziug the laws of the 
gn^ater ]>ower we shall le.av(*. a smaller residue of unex¬ 
plained tacts than if we had begun by generalizing the 
laws of the lesser power. Jlut InTore cntei'ing into this 
examination, it will be convenient to state some of the 
most decisive proofs wc now jmsscs-s of the regularity 
with which mental phenomena succeed eacli other. By 
this means the preceding views wll be considerably 
strengthened; and we shall, at the same time, be able to 
sec Avliat those resources are which have been already 
employed in elucidating this great subject. 

That the results acfmdly effected are extremely valu¬ 
able, is evident not only frem the wide surface ■which the 
generalizations cover, but also from the extraordinary 
precautions with which they have been made. . For while 
most moral inquiries have depended on some theolo^jical 
or metaphysics hypothesis, the investigations to which 1 
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allude are exclusively inductive; they are based on col¬ 
lections of almost innumerable facts, extending over many 
countries, thi'oivn into the clearest of all forms, the foim 
of arithmetical tables; and finally, they have been put 
together by men who, being for the most part mere go¬ 
vernment officials,™ had no particular theory to maintain, 
and no interest in distorting the truth of the reports 
they were directed to make. . 

Tiic most comprehensive inferences respecting the 
actions of men, which are admitted by all parties as in¬ 
contestable truths, are derived from this or from analo¬ 
gous sources; they ixist on statisticjil evidence, and are 
expressed in matiiematical language. And whoever is 
aware of how much has been discovered by this single 
method, must not only recognize the uniformity with 
which mental phenomena .succeed each other, but must, 
I think, feel sanguine that still more important discove¬ 
ries wll be made, so soon as thero are brought into play 
those other powerful resources whicli even the present 
state of knowledge will abundantly supply. Without, 
however, anticipating future inquiries, we are, for the 
moment, only concerned with those proofs of the exist¬ 
ence of a uniformity in human affairs which statisticians 
have been the first to bring forward. 

The actions of men are by an easy and obvious di¬ 
vision separated into two classes, the virtuous and the 
vicious; and as tliese classes are correlative, and‘^vhcn 
put together compose the total of our moral conduct, it 
follows that whatever increases the one, Avill in a relative 
point of view diminish the other; so that if we can in 
any period detect a uniformity and a method in the vices 
of a people, there must be a corresponding regularity in 
their virtues; or if we could prove a regularity in tlieir 
virtues, we should necessarily infer an equal regularity 
in their vices; the two sets of actions being, according to 
the terms of the division, merely supplementaiy to each 
othev.*^ Or, to express this proposition in another way, 

^ Du/aUf TraiU d9 Statidiqm, pp. 7^, 148. 

Borne moralieta hm ebo eeUbliihed & third claae of actioDA; which 
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it is .evident that if it can be demonstrated that the bad 
actions of men vary in obedience to the changes in the 
surrounding society, we shall be obliged to infer that 
their good actions, which are, as it were, the residue of 
their bad ones, vary in tlie same mannerj and we shall 
be forced to the ftnther conclusion, that such variations 
arc the result of large and general causes, which, work¬ 
ing upon the aggregate of society, must produce certain 
consequences, without regard to the volition of those par¬ 
ticular men of whom the society is composed. 

Such is the regularity we expect to find, if the 
actions of men are governed by the state of the society 
in which they occur ; while, on the other hand, if we 
can find no such regularity, we may believe that their 
actions depend on some capricious and personal principle 
peculiar to cacli man, as free will or the like. It becomes, 
tlierefore, in the highest degree important to ascertain 
whether or not there exists a regularity in the entire 
moral conduct of a given society; and this is precisely 
one of those questions for the decision of which statistics 
su])ply us with materiids of immense value. 

For tlienjain object of legislation being to protect the 
innocent against the guilty, it naturally followed that 
European governments, so soon as they became a^vare of 
the importance of statistics, should begin to collect evi¬ 
dence rc8[)ecting the crimes they were expected to punish. 
This evidence has gone on accumulating, until it now 
forms of itself a large body of litcratui*e, containing, with 
the commentaries connected with it, an immense array 
of facts, so cjircfully compiled, and so well and clearly 

thoy caII as beloopng neither to virtue nor to vice; and hence 

ihovis arose tho f^unous doctrine of probability^ set up by several eminent 
Itoiuieh cHHuists, and hotly ftttArkcd«by Pascal. Put this, if we put aside 
itH worst feature, namely its practical Dcajings, is merely a question of deii- 
nitiim; inasniueli os every indi^erest act roust lean cm the side either of 
evil or of good, and may tberefora be referred to the category to which it 
inclines; and certainly every increase of vice diminisbes virtue relatively, 
‘*tliougheiot alwayH absolutely. Among tiie Greek philosophen there was a 
schism on this point: 'Apiettn ^ a^foi'v (i.e. the otoics) /an^iv fiitrov rivm 
aptr^Q Kai MUKHtc* rwr ir*otwrtrnT»taip rA< raWtfv Xfrdv'rwv 

wt>o€oritv. XHcff, Laert de VUii fkito$ophonm^ lib. vii aegm. 127| Tol i 
p. 445. 
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digest-cd, that more may be learned from it respecting 
the moral nature of Man than can be gathered from all 
the accumulated experience of preceding ages.^ But 
as it ■will be impossible in this Introduction to give any¬ 
thing like a complete statement of those inferences which, 
in the actual state of statistics, we are authorized to draw, 
I shall content myself with examining two or three of 
the most important, and pointing out the connexion be¬ 
tween them. 

Of all offences, it might well be supjwsed that the 
crime of murder is one of the most arbitrary and iri’c- 
gular. For when we consider that this, though generally 
the cromiing act of a long ciircer of vice, is oftcih tlic 
immediate result of what seems a sudden impulse; that 
when premeditated, its committal, even with the least 
chance of impunity, renuircs a rare combination of f)i- 
vourable circumstances for which the criminal will fre¬ 
quently wait; that he has thus to bide his time, and look 
for opportunities he eaiuiot control; that when the time 
has come, his heart may fiiil him; that the question whe¬ 
ther or not he shall commit the crime nmy depend on a 
balance of conflicting inorives. such as fear of the law, a 
dread of the penalties held out by roligion, the prickings 
of his own conscience, the apprehension of future remorse, 
the love of gain, jealousy, rovenge, desperation;—when 
we put all these things together, there arises such a com¬ 
plication of causcfT, that wc iniglit reasonably despair of 
detecting any order or method in the result of those subtle 
and shifting agencies by which mui’der is either caused 

" I thid adTiectHj: and 'v'hoever haa Axamined these subjects must 
be aware of the way in which writera on morals repeat the commonplace 
and liaokneyed of their predecessors; so tlmt a maiii after refuUnf^ 

everything that has heeo written cm moral condnot and nioml philosophy, 
viil find himself nearly as ranch in the dark as when his studies nrat began. 
The most accurate estigntora of the biiman mind have hitherto been the 
poets, p^irticularly liomer and Shakespeare; but these extraordinarv ob* 
servers mainly occupied themselves with the concrete phenomena ot life; 
and if they analyzed, as they probably did, they have concKulcd the steps of 
the process,,so that noww6*caQ only verify their tixiclusions empirically. 
The great advance matle by the statisticiuna conRists in applying to these 
inquiries the doctrine of averages^ which no one thought ox doing before 
the eighteenth century. 
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or prevented. But now, how stands the fact? The fact 
is, that murder is committed wth as much regularity, 
and bears as uniform a relation to certain known circum¬ 
stances, as do the movements of tlie tides, and the rota¬ 
tions of the seasons. M. Quetelet, who has spent his life 
in collecting and methodizing the statistics of different 
countries, states, a.s the itisiilt of his laborious researches, 
that ‘in evciything which concerns crime, the same 
numbei’s re-occur with a constancy wliich cannot be mis¬ 
taken; and that this is the case even with those crimes 
wliich seem quite independent of humati foresight, such, 
for institnce, as murders, which are generally committed 
after quarrels arising from circumstances n])parently ca¬ 
sual. Nevertheless, wc know from experience that every 
year there not only take jjloce nearly the same number 
of jnurders, but that even the instruments by wliich they 
are committed arc employed in the same proportion.’ 
Tliis was the language used in ISSf) by confessedly the 
first statistician in Kuropc, and every subsequent investi¬ 
gation has confirmed its accuiiicy. For later incjuirics 
linve ascertained the extraordiiiaiy fact, that the uniform 
ixipnaluction of crime is more clearly marked, and more 
capable of being predicted, than are the physical laws 
conncctcil with the disease and destruction of our bodies. 
Tims, for instance, the number of persons accused of crime 
in France between 1826 .md 1844 was, by a singular co¬ 
incidence, about equal to the male deaths which took place 
in Paris during tlie same period, the difference being that 
the fluctuations in the amount of crime were actually 
smaller than the ductuations in the moi’tality; while a 
similar regularity was observed in each separate offence, 

^ * Dazu tout ce qui se mpforU aox mmea, lea memos nombres so re* 
produineDt avee uue oxistAnee telle^ qu*il seriut impossible de la mdeon* 
naitni; memo pour ceux dus crimes qui sembleraleot uevoir dehapper le plus 
a touto prevision humaine, tels quo Ice nieiiiires, pui^u*ils ee commet^^ 
en g^n^ral^ a la suite de rizee qui Doiment sans ntotits^ et dans les circoa- 
stances, en appareoeo, Ics plua fortuitea. Copendimt Texp^rience prouTi 
que nonuseulcuient les nieurtrus sent ooDUclIemciit a peu en mime 
nombroi tuais encore qae les instrum eos qui eervent i W commettre sont 
emplo^^ dans les ml mas proporUons.* QuMH sur mornpUf Paria, 
toL i. p. 7 ^ see also toI. iL pp. 104, 247. 
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given state of society, a certain number of persons must 
put an end to their own life. This is the general law; 
and the special question as to who shall commit the 
crime depends of course u{)on special laws; which, how¬ 
ever, in their total action, must obey the large social law 
to which they are all subordinate. And the power of 
the larger law is so irresistible, that neither the love of 
life nor the fear of another world can avail anything 
towaials even checking its operation. The causes of tliis 
remarkable regularity I shall hereafter examine; but the 
existence of the regularity is fiimiluir to whoever is con¬ 
versant with moral sfcitistics. In the different countnes 
for which we Imve returns, we find yeju* by year tlie same 
proportion of i)ersons putting an end to their own exist¬ 
ence; so tlnU, after making allowance for tin* impossibility 
of collecting complete evidence, we are able to predict, 
within a veiy small limit of error, the number of volun¬ 
tary deaths for eacli onsuuig i)erio(l; supposing, of cours(‘, 
that tlie sotdal circumstances do not undergo any marked 
change. Even in London, notwithstanding the vicissi¬ 
tudes incidental to tlie largest andmostluxuriouscapital in 
the world, wc find a regularity greater than could be ex¬ 
pected by the most sanguine lielicver in social Iuavs ; since 
political excitement, mereimtile excitement, .and the mi¬ 
sery produced by tlie dearness of food, are all causes of 
suicide, and are all constantly varying.^** Nevertheless, 
in this vast metropolis, about 240 pei’sons every year 
make away with themselves; ^he annual suicides oscil¬ 
lating, from the pressure of temporaiy causes, between 
266, the highest, and 213, the low^t. In 1846, which 
was the gi'eat year of excitement caused by the railway 
panic, the suicides in London were 2ii6; in 1847 began 
a sliglit improvement and they fell to 256; in 1848 they 

ee qui doit arnxet dang I'undo qui va Atti\Te.* Quei^, S^igtique Morale, 
184o, p. 36 ; see a]so n. 4^). 

Oq the cauMig or auicidgg, Me liardaeKM TraiU de Phfeieloffie^ vol. v. 

e L 470^7<it And Forrif't VUmaie mdiU Endeinic InJU/mcen, p. 320. The 
test rcseATcbeg of M. (.'asp**? couHnii tbo staUuient of oarlier stAtiaticiang^ 
ihftt suicide is moro frequent amtme rroteetente then among Catb olios. 
Quper, Venktourdu/heiteri tur fnedkiHieckm StutiHik, Berlin^ p. 130. 
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were 247; in 1849 they were 213; and in 1850 they 
were 229.*® 

Such is some, and only some, of the evidence we now 
possess respecting the regularity with which, in the same 
states of society, the same crimes arc necessarily repro¬ 
duced. To appreciate the full force of this evidence, we 
must remember that it is not an ai'bitrary selection of 
particular facts, but tliat it is generalized fixjra an ex¬ 
haustive statement of criminal statistics, consisting of 
many millions of obsen'ation^ extending over countries 
in different grades of civilization, with different laws, dif¬ 
ferent opinions, different raonds, different habits. If we 
add to this, that these statistics have been collected by 
pei-sons specially employed for that purpose, with every 
moans of arriving at the truth, and with no interest to 
deceive, it surely must be admitted that the existence of 
crime according to a fixed and uniform scheme, is a fact 
more clearly attested than any other in the moi'al histoiy 
of man. We have here parallel chains of evidence fonned 
with extreme carr, under the most different circum¬ 
stances, and all |X)inting in the same direction; all of 
them forcing us to the conclusion, that the offences of men 
are the rt‘sult not so much of the vices of the individual 
offender as of the state of society into which that indi¬ 
vidual is thrown.®® Tins is an irifercnce resting on broad 
and tangible proofs accessible to all the world; and as 
such cannot be overturned, or even impeached, by any of 
those hypotheses with wliich metaphysicians and theolo¬ 
gians have hitherto perplexed the study of pjist events. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the manner 


^ See the fablrs in ihe Asxtnvnce no. iv. p. SOO, no. v. p. 34, 

no. viii. p. «$50. are the only compete uoDBeentire returns of Lon« 

don i^ui(*ide8 yet publislicd; those isAued by the police being imperfect. 
Aiwo'Ortce Mof/ifunef no. v.p. 5^1. Froxn inquiricM made for me at tbe 
(lonend Reginter OiHce, in JnnuAry Idoti, I Icamt that tboro wna an iuten* 
tion of completing the yearly ruturns, but I do not know if this has ainoe 
been done. 

^ * L’expdrience d^montre en eSbt, aveo toute I'Evidence poMible, cette 
opinion, qui pourra aembler parado.tale au premier abord, que c'od la itactM 
gvi pr4p<ir0 U crime, H guele conpable n'ed ova riaelrumefU qui texicuU^ 
QueiM lur tHcmmey toL ii. p. 325. 
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in which in the physical world the operations of the laws 
of nature are constantly disturbed, will expect to find in 
the moral ■world disturbances equally active. Such aber- 
retions proceed, in both instances, from minor laws, winch 
at particular points meet the larp;er laws, and thus alter 
their normal action. Of tins, the science of mechanics 
affords a good example in the instance of that beautiful 
theory called the parallelogram of forces; according to 
which tlie forces are to each other in the same proportion 
as is the diagonal of their respective panillclograms.^^ 
This is a law pregnant with great results; it is connected 
with those important mechanical resources, the composi¬ 
tion and resolution of forces; and no one acquainted with 
the evidence on which it stands, over thought of question¬ 
ing its truth. But the moment wc avail oui*selves of it 
for pinctical purposes, wc find that in its action it is 
warjied by otW laws, such as those conceming the fric¬ 
tion of air, and the different density of tlio bodies on 
which we operate, arising from their chemical composi¬ 
tion, or, as some suppose, from tlicir atomic an’angemont. 
Perturbations being thus let in, the pure and simple 
action of the mechanical law disappears. Still, and al¬ 
though the results of the law are inces-santly disturbed, 
the law itself remains intact.^ Just in the some way, 

The di/^aal always giving^ the resultant when each side represents a 
force; and ii wc look on tne resultant as a compound force, a coniparlson of 
diaTODAlfl becomes a comparison of compounds. 

" A law of nature being mi^relT a geDernlisation of relations, and having 
no existence except in the mino, is essentuilly lutangiblo; and therefore, 
however small the law tnav be, it can i^ver admit of exceptit)us, tliough its 
operation may admit of innumerable exceptions. Hence, os Dugald Stewart 
(i^hiiosophy of the Mind^ rol. ii. p. 211) nghtly savs, we cad only refer to 
tile laws of nature * by a sort of figure or nietaplior/ This is constantly 
lost sight of even by authors of repute ; some of whom speak of laws as if 
the^ were causes, and tberefom liable to inteiruption oy larger causes; 
while other writers pronounce them to be Molegatcd agencies’ from tho 
Deity. Compare Vrouts Bridgewater Treetier, pp. ?118, 4^15, 405; Sad/e/a 
ZfQW of I*op%dutUmy Tol. Ii. p. 07 ; BardacKa Vhgaudogie^ vol. i. p. 160. Mr. 
Paget, in bis able work, TjectHrea oh Wdhdlogg^ vol. i. p. 481, toI. ii. p. 542, 
with much greater accuracy calls such costas * appHrent exceptions * to laws; 
but it would be better to say, 'exceptions to the opemtions of laws.’ Tlte 
context clearly proves that Mr. Paget distinctly apprehends tlie difierence; 
but a slight alteration of this kind would prevent confusion is the minds of 
ordinary readers. 
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the great social law, that the moral actions of men are 
the product not of their volition, but of their antecedents, 
is itself liable to disturbances which trouble its operation 
without affecting its truth. And this is quite sufficient 
to cxplai' those slight variations which we find from year 
to year in the total amount of crime produced by the 
•same coun ry. 1 ndeed, looking at the fact that the moral 
world is far moi*e abundant in materials than the physical 
world, the only ground for astonishment is, that these 
variations should not be greater; and from the circum- 
stiuicc that the discroiwuicies are so trifling, we may form 
some id(ia of the piodigious energy of those vast social 
laws, which, though constantly interrupted, seem to tri- 
^iriiph over eveiy obstacle, nud which, when examined by 
the aid of large numbers, scai’ceiy undergo any sensible 
perturbation.^ 

J<’or is it merely the crimes of men which are marked 

by this uniformity of si-qucnce. Even the number of 

marriages annually connected, is determined, not by the 

temper and wishes of Individuals, but by large general 

facts, over Avhich indiviclu.als c.au exercise no authority. 

It is now known that inaiTiages bear a fixed and definite 

Isolation to the price of corn;-'* and in England the expe- 

* 

” ISfr. lUwson, in hia Inquin/ uUo 3tati$tir$ of Crime m £r^land 
nnd Wtxlei (publmhcHl in tlie J(mrnal of the iiocieti/, toI. il. pp. 

Myfif p. 327, ^No proof can be given of tbe Doaiibility 

of firriving at ccrtAin coa<»trmt^ wUh regard to crime, tban the wbicb 
appear a iu the following Uble^ that the greatest yariation which has taken 
piuce during ibu lo^t three years, in the proportion of any class of criminole 
at the same periiMi of life, has not ex(*eoded a half per cent’ See also 
llrport of hr'dinh Ajfi^*oci<tUon for Traneae, of Sec,f p. 118. Indeed, all 

wiiters w'lio have exainincil tue endcQco arc forc^ to ailinit Ihia regularity, 
however they may wiah to expLun it M. Dufau {TVaitd de StatietiguOf 
p. 144) fails de r<irdrc moral sont, an!<si bien que ceux de Torare 

nuturol, \ii prod nit dc causes constanUs et T^gulicrcs/ &c.; and at n. 867, 

^ (Vest }Liu8) que ie mond se prdsente a nous, de ce point ue vue, 

com me otiVant, de memo que 1e monde physique, un ensemble continu 
d’eflots dus a den causes conatantes et nSgtiherea, dont il apparlient eurtout 
a la statlstique de c<instHter ractioD.’ to the same effect 
tuphe drt PriftoHs en Paris, pp. 68,181). 

* It is curious to observe how intimate a relation exists between the 
price of food and the nomber of marriages.’ .... *Tbe relation that 
subsists between the price of food and the number of maniages is not 
confined to our own country; and it is not improbable that, had we the 
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rience of a century has proved that, instead of having 
any connexion wth personal feelings, they are simply re¬ 
gulated by the average earnings of tlie great mass of the 
people: so that this immense social and religious insti¬ 
tution is not only swjiyed, but is completely controlled, 
by the price of foo<l ajid by the rate of wages. In other 
cases, iiuiforraity has l)ecn detected, though the causes of 
the uniformity arc still unknoAvn. Thus, to give a curious 
instance, we are now able to prove that even the abeira- 
tions of inetiioiy are marked by this general cliaracter of 
necessjiry and invjiriable order. The post-offices of Lon¬ 
don and of Paris Iiave latterly published j*eturns of the 
number of letters which the writers, through forgetful¬ 
ness, omitted to direct; and, making allowance for the 
difference of ciroumstances, the returns arc year after 
year copies of each other. Year after year the sjune pro¬ 
portion of letter-writers forget this simple act; so that for 
each successive period wc am actually foretell the number 
of persons whose incnmiy will fail them in regard to this 
trifling and, as it mightappear, accidental occurronce.'’'^ 

To those Avho have a steady conception of the rogu- 
larity of events, and have firmly seized the great truth 
that the actions of men, being guided by their antece¬ 
dents, are in reality never iiicmisistent, but, however ca- 
j)nciou8 they may apjx'ar, only form part of one vast 
scheme of universal order, of which we in the present 
state of knowledge can iKii’ely sec the outline—to tiiose 
Avho understand this, Avhich is at once the key and the 
basis of history, the facts just adduced, so far from being 
strange, will be precisely what Avould have beeu expected 

sieaua of aacertuning the fsetri, we ahoiild see tbe like result id ererv civil- 
izud community. Wc possesH tbe nuccMwy rcturuH from Fi^nco ; and these 
fall/ bear out tbe view that has been f^vea«* Porters PnM/i'ess of the N(^ 
iiot^ vol ii. pp. 244, Loodon, 

* ^ Tbe nuLfriR^-retums of and 1851 exhibit tbe excess which 

since 1750 has be^n invariably observed when the MiibsUntial eamiu^s of 

people are above the average/ Journal of SiUdietkal Society ^ toC zv. 
p. 186. 

8eo Somervllk'e Physical Oeoyraphy^ Tol. ii. pp. 400-411, which, says 
this able writer, proves that * forgetfulDeee as w^l as free will is under 
constant laws.' liut this is xwing the word will' in a sense did'eront 
from that cummoDly employed. 
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and ought long since to have been known. Indeed, the 
progress of inquiiy is becoming so rapid and so earnest, 
that I entertain little doubt that before another ccntuiy 
has elapsed, the chain of evidence wll be complete, and 
it will be as rare to find an historian who denies the un¬ 
deviating regularity of the moral world, as it now is to 
find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the mate¬ 
rial world. 

It will be observed, that the preceding proofs of our 
actions being regulated by law, have been derived from 
statistics; a branch of knowledge which, though still in 
its infancyhas already thi'own more light on the study 
of human nature than all the sciences put togetlier. But 
although the statisticians have been the first to investi¬ 
gate this gi-eat subject by treating it according to those 
methods of reasoning which in other fields have been 
found successful; and although they liave, by the ap¬ 
plication of numbera, brought to bear upon it a very 
powerful engine for eliciting tmth—we must not, on 
that account, su])jiose that there aro no other resouroes 
remaining by wliich it may likewise be cultivated; nor 
should we infer that because the physical sciences have 
not yet been applied to history, they arc therefore inap¬ 
plicable to it. Indeed, when we consider the incessant 
contact between man and the external world, it is cer- 

Aubcfiwoll, in iLc middle r>f Uio eigfate<*nth century, h ueuallj con* 
sidered tci lie itie first H/stounitac wriler on anil t9 naid to have 

given fhein thcii* present n/inie. See XtiriSf IMhotU vf Ohutirvatimi andltito^ 
in PolUtv^f 18*32, v*d. L p. 72 ; Biotirayhir \ol. i. p. 140; 

JhtfaUf lYalte tiv. ^p. 9,10. »o Jab' jw 1800, the llf.-hop of 

Llaiidafl* wrote to Sir Jonn SinclHir, * I muet think the kingdom ie highly 
iudohted to you for bringing forward a ^pecice ctf knowledge (statistics) 
wlHilly new in this country, though not now in other parts of Eurojw.* 
6Y//r/flfV4 Conrjipontff'Hce, vtH. i. p. Sinclair, notwjth}-tending his in- 

dustr}’, was a man of slender powers, and did not at all understand the r4al 
importnnre of stntisticH, of which, indeed, he took a mere practical view. 
SinoH then ptatislicH Lave been applied extensively to UKHlicinof and still 
mom rui'ently, and on a siosller utile, to philology and to jm^prudvDcei 
Compare BottifloMd, JUAluti/e, np. 18G; JicHouara, Iliei. d$ 

la vol. iL pp. 474, 475; StsqHtttJl Mafaf/iAi jlcatafeg, vol. ii. pp. 

C0«Vd(i7; ^ttlktU jV'b^ce, pp. 5, 472: Vot/fTs Jhtholoffical Anaiopi^f 

pp. 15-17; Simon's p. 1w; 2^iilip$ oh Svtv/uh, pp. 70, See,; 

Pncltar^s Pht/tical Stst. of MONiind toL iy. p. 414; JEtchbach, £tud$ du 
DroU, pp. 892*394, ' 
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tain that there must be an intimate connexion between 
human actions and physical laws; so that if physical sci* 
ence has not hitherto been brought to bear upon history, 
the reason is, either that historians have not perceived 
the connexion, or else that, having perceived it, they 
have been destitute of the knowledge by which its woi'k- 
ings can be traced. Hence there has arisen an unnatuml 
separation of the two great departments of inquiry, the 
study of the internal and that of the exteninl: and al¬ 
though, in the present state of European literature, there 
are some unmistakable symptoms of a desire to break 
do^vn this aititicial barrier, still it must be admitted that 
as yet nothing has been aetunlly accomplished to\vard8 
effecting so great an end. The morelists, the th(;olo- 
gians, and the metaphysicians, continue to proseento 
their studies without much respect for what they deem 
the inferior labours of scientific men; whose inquiries, 
indeed, they frequently attack, as dangerous to the in¬ 
terests of religion, and jis inspiring us wth an uiuluc 
confidence in the resources of the human understanding. 
On the other hand, the cultivators of physical science, 
conscious that they are an advancing body, arc naturally 
proud of their own success; and, contrasting their dis¬ 
coveries with the more stationary position of their oppo¬ 
nents, arc led to despise pursuits the baiTenncss of ■which 
has now become notorious. 

It is the business of the historian to mediate between 
these two parties, and reconcile their hostile pretensions 
by sho^ving the point at which their respective studies 
ought to coalesce. To settle the tcinns of this coalition, 
will be to fix the basis of all history. For since history 
deals with the actions of men, and since their actions are 
merely the product of a collision between internal and 
external phenomena, it becomes necessary to examine tlie 
relative importance of those phenomena; to inquire into 
the extent to which their laws are known; and to ascer¬ 
tain the resources for future discovery possessed by these 
two great classes, the students of the mind and tne stu¬ 
dents of nature. Tliis task I shall endeavour to occom- 
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plish in the'ncxt two chapters: and if I do so with any 
thing appix)acbing to success, the present work will at 
least have the merit of contributing something towards 
filling up that wide and dreary chasm, which, to the hin¬ 
drance of our knowledge, separates subjects that are in¬ 
timately related, and should never be disunited. 


Notb a. 

^Dor BegrifT dc? FVeiheit ist em reiner VerDunftbegriff, der eben dsrum 
fur die theoratische t^bilcwophis traascfndeiit, d. L cin wlcber ist, dem kein 
augtitneuenes Ueispicl in irgeod eitier niiigllcben Erfabnins gegeben warden 
kann, weieiicr also keinen Ue^etand einer uns znoKlioDeo theoretiachen 
flrkanntnieti atumiachty und ac^Icchterdings nicht flir ein conatitutives, 
aondem Icdiglitch aki rogiilative$» uikI swar nnr b]oa nrgaUves Princip der 
eneciilativen \t*munft gelten kanu, ini pmctiacheA Gebrauebe dor selben 
abvr seine iNyilltiit durch praktiaebe UninoBatze beweiati die, ale OeseUe, eine 
Caueolitat dor reinen Vumunn, unabbangig von ollen empiriechen B^in- 
gungUQ (dem Siunlicbon iiberbaupt) die WiUkiibr ku boatimmen, und eineii 
reinen Willen in line beweiaeo, in welcbem die sittlii'heD Begriifu und Qeeetze 
ihren Ureprung babi'O.' Mefaphystk der SiUm in KnMf9 TVerke, vol. v. pp. 
20, 21. ‘nii^en die GrgooatiindederSinnenwclt furDinge an uch solnet 
genomtnen, und die oben angf^rubrUm NaturgcacUe fiir CicAetre dnr Dinge 
an meU aolbat, ao ware dor Widcnapruch* (tL e. between Liberty and Necesaity ) 
^unvermeidliob. Kbeneo, wenn dta Subject der FreiLeit gleich den ubrigen 
(iegon$>timdun ala bloae Erscheiiiung Turgcstellt wiirdc, au kunnte ebeneowohl 
dor \S^itU*r8prui*h nicht vorroioiieD wenlon; denn es wiinlo ebendaaBclbe von 
cinerlei Gegouatande in ilereelben Dedeutung sagloich bejaht und vernoint 
Worden, lift aber Naturuolbweudigkeit bloa auf KranLeiiiungen beaogen, 
und Frcilioit bios auf Dingo an aicb selbcrt, so eiitepringt kcin Wiilereprucb, 
wonn man gloicb boide Arten r<m naiimlitataiminimtoderzu^bt, so e^wer 
Oder uniuuglich es auob soin mdehte, die von der letzteren /Vixbegreiflich £U 
nmelum.’ .... ^ Natur also und Fr^eit ebeudeniaulben Dingc, aber in 
veischiedoncr Beziehung, einmal als Erscboinnng, daa andremal als einem 
Dinge an sieh selbst obne W'lderBprucb beigelegt worden kimnotL’ .... 

* iViin kaun ich obne WiderspruJh aagim: alle Ilandluogen vemiinftigor 
Wescu, Bufem sie Kreclioiniingcnsind, (in irgend einer KrfabruDgangetro&n 
warden) stoben unto? der Natiimntbwendigkeit; ebendieselben Handlungen 
aber, bloa respective auf daa veniuoftige Subject und dessen VermogeDi nacb 
bloser Vumnnft zu baodeln, aind trei.* Jh^epomena zujedrr Mrta^ 

in Kmi€$ Werkv^ vol* iii. up. 2CS270. ' Denn ein Oeacbdpf zu sain 
und hIs Naturweaen bloa dcui Wulen seioee Urbebers zu folgen; deonoeb 
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aber tla freiliudeliidea WeMn, (welcbes eeinen Tom auaeten EinfluM un« 
abbingigea Willen bat, dcr dem «nteren vidlf^tig tuvlder eein kann») der 
Zurechnung fidiig su sein, und amne eigene That doch aucb xugleich als die 
Whkimg einea huberen Weaena ansuaeken : iat eine Vereinbarung Ton Ba- 
griffen,dia wir swa? in der Ideeeiner ^Vclt, a]a dea'bocbaten Gutea, ausaninien 
aenkan mUaaeD; die aber nur der cinaeben kann, welcber bia zur Kenntnisa 
der uborainnlicben (iutelligibien) Welt durobdringt und die Art einsieht, 
fits der Sinnenwclt zum Grande liegt.^ l%eodicee, in K(mt*$ Werkef toI. vi. 

5 . 140. * Nun wollen wir annehmoj), die durch uneeie Kritik notbwen* 

ig gemacbte TJnterM'lieidnng dar Dinge, ala Gegenatande der Erfahrung, 
von eben deni^lben, als lliugeD an inch eelbat, wiire nirbt gemaclit, ao 
raiiaete der Qrundaata der CaHaalitiit und mitbin dcr Katunnechaniemua in 
Beatimniunir deraoihen durcham* von alien Dingen iiberhanpt ala wirkendon 
Uraachen gdtun. Von eben demaelben Weeen aleo, e. B. der uenacUlichen 
Seele, viirdo ich nicbt aagen kdiuien, ihr Willa eai frei, und er aei doch 
lugleich der Naturnothwendigkeit unterworfen d.i. nlcht frei, ohne in eincn 
ofienl»ren WideiKpnich au gerathen; well ich die Secle in beiden Hatzen 
in ebeu deraelben liodeutung, nainiich ab JHng uberhaupt (ok Sache an 
eich eel bat) genomnien bnlte und, ohne vorhergebendo Kritik, nneb nicdit 
anders nobnien koonte. Wenn al^r die Kritik nicbt geirrt ba^ da aio daa 
Object in zweiorlei Bedoutung nohmen lehrt, Damlicb ala Eraciielnimg, oder 
ala IKng ao aich aelbat; wenn die UeductiOT ihrer Veratande^begriiTo richtig 
iat, mitbin auch der Orandnati der Cauaalitat nur auf Dingo iia eraten Siuno 
genommen, oamlich ao fern «e OegenaUiode dcr JCrfahning aind, geb^ oben 
dieaelben aber nach der xweiten Dedeutung ibm nicbt unterworfen aind, ao 
wird eben deraelbe Wille in der Eracheinimt' (den aiebibaron Handlnn^eii) 
ala dem Naturgeeetre notbwendig g^maiw und ao fern nicbt froi, iincl doch 
anderereeit^, ak oinem Dingo an aich aclbat angobdrig, jencm nicbt uuler- 
worfen, mithin ala fres gedacht, obno das hiebei eiu Wiuerepnich vorgebt’ 
JCritik der retnen Vtnwnfi^ in Werke^ vol. li. p. 24 . ‘ Und bior xptgt 

die 2 war gemeina, aber IwtrugUche Voraiumtzung dcr abaoluten Itoalitat 
der Eracheinungeu zogleich ihren nacbthciligen I'^influae, die Vernunft zu 
verwirren. Dcnn aind Eracb«iQUDgeo Dingo an aich sclbat, ao let Fnnbcit 
nicbt zu retten. Aladcnn Natur die vollatandige imd an aich hinruicLcnd 
beetimmende Uraoebe jeder Bcgebenbeit, und die Jk^ndingung dcraelbcn iat 
Werzeit nur in der Keihe der Eracbcinungvn cntbaltcn/die sainint ihn'r 
Wirkung unter dem Naturgeeetz e not h wend ig ai nd. Wen dagogim Erachc i- 
nungen lur Nicbta mebr gmton, ala eie in dor That mncl, naiulioh nicbt fiir 
Dinge on uch, aondern bloHe Vonitellungen, die niich onipiriachen GeaeUeu 
tuaammenbangen, ao niLisseo ao selbat nocb Griiiule liaben, die nicbt 
Eracbeinungen sind.' . . . . ^ liter babe ich nur die Anmcrkting macben 
wollen, daaa, da dor durcligangige Zuaamnienbang allcr Kracfaeiniingcn in 
einem Context der Natur oto unnHcbbkalicbea Oeaetz ie^dieaeaalbr Freiheit 
notbwendig umaturzen milaato, wi*nn man der llcalitiit der Eimdieiimiigen 
hartnackig anbangen wolLte. Dabor auch diojenigen, wulcbe bier in dor 
gemeinen Meinung folgou, niciuola dahin haben golongcn konnen, Natur 
und Frciheit mit einander zu vereinigen.’ Kriiik, in Werke, vol il. pp. 
410, 430. Finallv, at p. * Man muas wohl bemerk^n dasa wir liio- 
durch nicbt die wirk2i(*bkeit der Freiboi^ ala einea dor Vonndgen, wolebo 
die Unache von den Eracbeinungen unoerer Sinnenwolt entbiUtcn, haben 
darthun wollen. Penn auMcr daa^ diesea gar kcinc tranacendentale He track- 
tang, die bios mit Begriffen zu thun bat, goweaen sein wiirde, kuunte 
ea aucb nicbt goliiigen, indein wlr aua der ]*lTfahxung niomak auf Etwaa, 
was gar nicbt nach ErfahruogageaoUen gedaebt weHen muaa, acblioaaou 
konnen. Ferner babon wir auch gar nicbt ciomal die MogJichkelt dorFrei* 
heit bewoieen wollen ) donn dioeea waro aucb nicbt golttngen^ well wiriibei* 
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haupt Ton keinem -Roa^gnindo and keiner Cauaalitat aiu bloson Begrifion 
a pri&ri die I^ioglichkeit erkenoeo konnen* Die Freiheit wird hier uur ala 
transcoDdentale Idee beliandelt, wodurch die Vernnnft die Eeihe der Bedin- 

f uBgen in der Krscheinuog dura daa rinnlich Unbedingte aehlechthiii anzu* 
eben denkt, daboi sich in eine ADtinomie mit tbren eigeoen Ooeetsen^ 
weleho sie dem enipiriflchen Oebrauche dee Verttandea vorechreibt, Ter<« 
wickelt Dasa nun aieee Antinomie auf einem blosen Sckeine berufae, und 
daea Natur der Cauaalitkt aua bVeibeit weoigsteus nicbt widemtreite, dae 
war dae Eiuzige, waa wir leiaten koonten und woran ea uns aucb eiazig und 
allein gulcgon war.** 

These pamgee prove that Kant aaw that the pbenomenal reality of Free 
Will ie an indefensible doctrine: and aa the present work ie an investigation 
of the lawa of phuiiomenA, hia tranaccadentru philosophy does not adect my 
conclusiuna. According to Kaot*e view (and with woicb 1 am inclined to 
agree) the ordinaiy motnphysical and taeologiea) treatment of this dai*h 
problem is purely empirical, and therefore bae no value. The deuial of 
ti‘e aupreiuwy of coueciouaneas follows as a natural consequence, and is 
the result of the Kantian philoeopbv, and not, as is often said, the base 
of it 



CHAPTER II. 


WFLU^CE EXERCISE D BT P8TSIC1L LAWS 0V£1( TSS OROAKIZATIOK OF 
SOaKTY AND OVER TDK CUARACTER OF IMDtViDOALS. 

If we inquire what those physical agents are by which 
the human race is most powerfully influenced, we shall 
And that they may be classed under four heads: namely, 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the General Asjiect of Nature; 
by which last, I mean those appearances wliich, though 
presented chiefly to the sight, have, through the medium 
of that or other senses, directed the association of ideas, 
and hence indifferent countries havegiven rise to different 
habits of national thought. To one of these four classes, 
may be referred all tlie external phenomena by which Man 
has been permanently affected. The last of these classes, 
or what 1 call tlie General Aspect of Nature, produces its 
principal results by exciting the imagination, and by sug¬ 
gesting those innumerable suijerstitions which are tlie 
^reat obstacles to adYmicing knowledge. And as, in the 
infancy of a people, the power of such superstitious is 
supreme, it has happened that the various Aspects of 
Nature have caused corrcspondingvaricties in the popular 
character, and have imparted to the national religion pe¬ 
culiarities which, under certain circumstances, it is impos¬ 
sible to efface. The other three agents, namely, Climate, 
Food, and Soil, have, so far as we are aware, had no direct 
influence of this sort; but they have, as J am about to 
prove, originated the most important consequences in 
regard to the general organization of society, and from 
them there have followed many of those large and con- 
'spicuous differences between nations, which are often as¬ 
cribed to some fundamental difference in the various races 
into which mankind is divided. But while such original 
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distinctions of race are altogether hypothetical/ the dis¬ 
crepancies which arc caused by difference of climate, food, 
and soil, are capable of a satisfactory esplanation, and, 
when understood, will be found to clear up many of the 
difficulties which still obscure the study of histoiy. I 

n ose, therefore, in the firet place, to examine the laws 
ese three vast agents in so far as they are connected 
with Man in his social condition; and having tiuced the 
working of those laws with as much ])reci8ion as the pre¬ 
sent state of pljysical knowledge will allow, I shall then 
examine the remaining agent, namely, the General Aspect 
of Nature, and shall endeavour to point out the most im¬ 
portant divergencies to which its variations have, in dif- 
terent countries, naturally given rise. 

Jieginning, then, with climate, food, and soil, it is 
evident tliut these throe physical ppwers arc in no small 
degree dependent on each other: that is to say, there is 
a very close connexion between the climate of a country 
and the food which will ordinarily be grown in that coun- 
tiy; while at the same time the food is itself influenced 
by tlie soil ^vhich produces it, as also by the elevation or 
depression of the land, by the state of the atmosphere, 
and, in a word, by all those conditions to the assemblage 
of which the name of Physical Geography is, in its largest 
sense, commonly given.* 

^ I cordiftllj dubftrribo to tho mmArk of one of tlie ip^eatest thinkers of 
oiu* timO| who says of tho soppttsed ititTurcncus of race, * of all vulf^ar mcMlcs 
of e.^captn^from the con.sideratioii of thoelTect of sorlal and moral influences 
on the human mind, the moat viil^pir is that of attrilmtintf the divert ties of 
conduct Hiid cliunictur to iuhereat natural diflbruDCCS.* of 

PoVilioal voL i. p. 2^00. Ordiunr^ writers are constantly hilling 

into tile error of tissuming the existence of this dilference; wliidi may or may 
not exist, but which most assuredly has nev«v been proved. Some singular 
iTi9tau(*vs of this will bo foiiud in lltdorif oj EuropCt toL ii. p. SSti, 

Tol. vi. p. \^i)f voh viii. pp. 6^, tuI. xiii. p. oi ?; where the butorian 
thinks that b}' u. few ntroKes of his pen he can settle a question of the g^atest 
diiiiculty, connected with some of tlie moat intricato problems in physiolOj^y. 
On the supposed relation between race and temperament, see VotrUtf Phiio^ 
9ophU PtaiitMf vol. iii. p. 355. 

^ As to the proper limits of physical geography, see on , 

fwioffy, in E^rt of tha EniUh A*9ociaHon for lo47, p. 235. The word 
^ climate ' 1 alwa^^e use in the narrow and popular sense. Dr. Torry and 
many previous writers make it nearly coiuciae with * phyticnl geography: * 

* Climate constitutes the aggregate of all the external pnjiical circomstances 
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The union between these physical agents being .thus 
intimate, it seems advisable to consider them not under 
their own separate heads, but rather under the sepamte 
heads 'of the effects produced by'their united action. In 
this way we shall rise at once to a more comprehensive 
view of the whole question; we shall avoid the confusion 
that would be caused by artificially separating pheno¬ 
mena which are in themselves inseparable; and wo shall 
be able to see more clearly the extent of that remarkable 
influence, which, in an early stage of society, the powers 
of Nature exercise over the fortunes of Man. 

Of all tiie results which are produced among a people 
by their climate, food, and soil, tlie accumulation of wealth 
is the earliest, and in many resj^ects tlie most important. 
For although the progi'ess of knowledge eventually acce¬ 
lerates the increase of wealth, it is nevertheless, certain 
that, in the first formation of society, the wealth nmst 
accumulate before the knowlcrlge can begin. Aii long as 
every man is engaged in collecting the materials necessary 
for his own subsistence, there will be neither leisure nor 
taste for higher pursuits; no science can possibly be 
created, and the utmost tliat can lie clTccted will b(f an 
attempt to econojnise laixmr by the contrivance of sucli 
rude and imperfect instruments as even the most bar¬ 
barous people are able to invent. 

In a state of society like tills, the accumulation of 
wealth is the first great step that can be taken, because 
withoutwealth there can be no leisure, and nnthout leisure 
there can be no knowledge. If what a jKsople consume is 
always exactly equal to what they possess, there mil be 
no residue, and therefore, no capital being accumulated, 
there will be no means by which the unemployed classes 
may be maintained.® But if the produce is greater than 

upperUbing to eftch in iia relAtion to organic nature.' Fom/'s 

VkwaU of tho UniUd Stotfa and tU Endemic jH/tueneei, New York^ 184^i 
p. 137. 

< Br uoemplored clasaei, I mean what Adam Smith calla tlio unprodue>* 
tire cfanei ; and though both expreaabvia are atiictlv speakinir iuaccurate^ 
the word ^ unemployed ' eeeme to convey more clearly than any other the 
idea in the text 
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the consumption, an overplus arises, which, according to 
well-known principles, increases itself, and eventually 
becomes a fund out of which, immediately or remotely, 
every one is supported who does not create the wealth 
u]K)n which he lives. And now it is that the existence 
of an intellectual class first becomes possible, because for 
the first time therc exists a previous accumulation, by 
means of which men can use what they did not produce, 
and are thus enabled to devote themselves to subjects for 
which at an earlier ^wriod the pressure of their doily 
wants would have left them no time. 

Thus it is that of all the great social improvements 
the accumulation of wealth must be the first, because 
without it there can be neither taste nor leisure for that 
acquisition of knowledge on which, as I shall hereafter 
prov-i, the progress of civilization dei)end8. Now, it is 
evident that among an entirely ignorant people, the 
rapidit^' with which wealth is created will be solely regu¬ 
lated by the physicail peculiarities of their country. At a 
later ])eriod, and when the wealth has been capitalized, 
other causes come into play; but until this occurs, the pro¬ 
gress can only depend on two cireumstances t first on the 
energy and regularity with which labour is conducted, 
and secondly on the returns made to that labour by the 
bounty of nature. And these two causes are themselves 
the result of physical antecedents. The returns made to 
labour are govenied by the fertility of the soil, which is 
itself regulated partly by the admixture of its chemical 
components, partly by the extent to which, from rivers or 
from other natural causes, the soil is irrigated^ and partly 
by the heat and humidity of the atmosphere. On the 
other hand, the energy and regularity with which labour 
is conducted, will be entirely dependent on the influence 
of climate. This will display itself in two different ways. 
The first, which is a very obvious consideration, is, that if 
the heat is intense, men will be indisposed, and in some 
degree unfitted, for that active industry which in a milder 
climate they might willingly have exerted. The other 
consideration, which has bren less noticed, but is equally 
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important, is, that climate influences labour not only by 
enervating the labourer or by invigorating him, but also 
by the effect it produces on the regularity of his habits.* 
Inus we find that no people living in a very northern 
latitude have ever possess^ that steady and unflinching 
industry for which the inhabitants of temperate regions 
are remarkable. The reason of this becomes clear, when 
we remember that in the more northern countries the 


severity of the weather, and, at some seasons, the defi¬ 
ciency of light, render it impossible for the people to con¬ 
tinue their usual out-of-door employments. The result is, 
that the working-classes being compiled to cense from 
their ordinary pursuits, are i*endered more prone to de¬ 
sultory habits j the chain of their industiy is as it were 
broken, and they lose that impetus which long-continued 
and uninteiTupted practvce never fails to give. Hence 
there arises a national diameter more fitful and capricious 
than that possessed by a pople whose climate permits the 
regular exercise of their ordinary industry. Indeed, so 
powerful is this principle, that \vq may perceive its ope¬ 
ration even under the most opposite circumstances. It 
would be difficult to conceive a greater difference in 
government, laws, religion, and manners, than that which 
distinguishes Sweden and Nor^vay on the one liand, from 
Spain and Portugal on the otlitu*. But these four coun¬ 
tries have one great point in common. In all of them, 
continued agricultund industiy is impracticable. In the 
two southern countries, labour is interrupted by the heat, 
by the diyness of the weather, and by the consequent 
state of the soil. In the two iiortheim counti'ies, the same 
effect is produced by the severity of the winter and the 
shoilness of the days. The consequence is, that these four 
nations, though so different in other resjiects, are all re¬ 
markable for a certain instability and fickleness of charac¬ 
ter; presenting a striking contrast to the more regular 


* This hu been entirely neglected by the three moat pbiloaopbicnl writf^re 
on climate: Monteaquioui Hume, and M. Cbarlea Comte in nia TruUido 
Zfyitiation. It ia aUo omitted in the reuwlu of M. OuUot on the infiuenoe 
of climate, Civi/uatiw m £uropef p. 07. 
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and settled habits which are established in countries 
whose climate subjects the working classes to fewer in* 
terruptions, and imposes on them the necessity of a more 
constat and unremitting employment.® 

These are the great physical causes by which the 
creation of wealth is governed. There are, no doubt, 
other circumstances which operate with considerable force, 
and which, in a morc advanced state of society, possess 
an equal, and sometimes a sup^or, influence. But this 
is at a later period; and looking"* at the history of wealth 
in its earliest stage, it will be found to dejjend entire^ 
on soil and climate: the soil regulating the returns made 
to any given amount of labour; the climate regulating 
the energy and constancy of the labour itself. It requires 
but a hasty glance at jMist events, to ])rove the immense 
power of tiiese two great physical condition^. For there 
IS no instance in history of utiy country being civilized 
by its own efforts, ujiless it has possessed one of these 
conditions in a very favourabie form. In Asia, civiliza¬ 
tion has always been confined to that vast ti'oct where a 
rich and alluvial soil lias secured to mim that wealth 
without some share of which no intellectual progress can 
begin. This great region extends, with a few iiiterrup- 
fi’om the east of Soutlieni China to the western coasts 
of Asia Minor, of Fhosnicia, and of Palestine. To the north 
of this immense belt, there is a long line of barren coun¬ 
try which has invariably been peopled by rude and wan¬ 
dering tribes, who are kept in poverty by the ungenial 
nature of the soil, and who, as long as they remained on 
it, liave never emerged from their uncivilized state. How 
eutircly this depends on physical causes, is evident from 
the fact that these same Mongolian and Tartarian hordes 
have, at different periods, foiuulcd great monarchies in 
China, in India, and in Pereia, and liave, on all such oc- 

* Sed tho adiulrablo remivkA in Za^*t 1862, pp. 204, 367 \ 

though Norwtiy appuare to be a bettor illustration than liujiinark. In 

Sijciaif^ vuf. i. UKt, there are some calculations reapectin; 

^0 arerK^re loss to agricultural lodiistry caused by changes iu the weather| 
but no notice is taken of the coDnexioo between these changes, when abrupt, 
and the tone of the national character. 
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casions, attained a civilization nowise inferior to that 
possessed by the most flouncing of the ancient king* 
doms. For in the fertile plains of Southern Asia,® nature 
has supplied all the materials of wealth; and there it was 
that these barbai’ous ti'ibes acquired for the first time some 
degree of refinement, produced a national literatui’e, and 
organized a national polity; none of which things they, 
in their native land, had been able to effect.’ In the same 
way, the Arabs in their ^q^wn country have, OAving to the 
extreme aridity of their soil,® always been a rude and 
uncultivated people; for in their case, as in all othei’s, 
great ignorance is the fruit of great poverty. But in the 
seventh centuiy they conquered Persia; ® in the eighth 
century they conquered the best part of Spain; in the 
ninth century they conquered the Punjaub, and even¬ 
tually nearly the whole of lndia.“ Scarcely were they 


* This oxpreRsion hw been used hy dilTerent geographers in difTcrent 

senses; but I take it tn its common acceptation* without reference to the 
more strictly pbysicAl view of Kitter and riie followere in regard to Coutral 
Asia. Sue Prw/wtFs JUtioiy Mankindf voi. iv. p. 378, edit. 

1644. At p. 02,1’ritchard xuakce the llimidaya the southern boundary of 
Central Aefa. 

^ There ie reason to believe that the Tartara of Thibet receivod even their 
alphabet from India. S4*e the interuetiog Emv on Tartrmun C’oins in 
Journal of Aiitftic vol. ir. pp. 370, 377; and on the Scythian 

Alphabet, see vol. xii. p. 'SSQ, 

* In Phffstcal vol. i* p. it U said that in 

Arabia there are *no nvera;* but Afr. VVellated (TraotU tn Arabia, vol. ii. 
p. 400) mentions one which empties itself into the sea live mill's wi^at of 
Aden. Oo the streams in Arabia, see MelnetM fiber die I^hic/UfMrkrU tier 
Lander, vol. i. pp. 140, IIKK That the aole deliciencr is want of irrigation 
i^pears from Burckhonlt, who says (Travek w Arabia, vol. i. p. 240), * Xu 
Arabia, wherever tiie ground cau be irrigated by wells, the snnil^ way 1)e 
soon mode productive.’ And fur a striking description of one of the oases 
of Oman, which shows what Arabia ini^t have been with a^od river sy8« 
tom, see Journal of Geoffn^icai SoeiAy, vol. vii. pp. 100, 10/. 

* Mr. Morier (Journal of Otog, iioc, voL vii. p. 330) says, ' the conquest 
of Persia hy the Saracens 651/ However, the fate of Portia was 
dedded hy the battles of Kudseah and Naliavund, which were fought in 
036 and 641: see MakolnCe HUtorg of Prnia, vol. i. pp. zvL 139,14§. 

In 713. HuUam'e Middle Agee, voL L p. 309. 

They wore establishod in the Punjaub early in the ninth century, hut 
did not conquer Guserat and AIMwa until five hundred years later. Com- 
pare WUson's note in the yieknu Parana, pp. 481, 463, with Atiatic 
aoarcKee, vol ix, pp. 167, 168, 303. On their progress in tbs more southern 
part of the Pesiusula, see Journal of Aiiatic Socfe^, vol. iiL pp. 222, 323, 
toL ir. pp. 26-30i 
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established in their fresh settlemeiitsy when their cha¬ 
racter seemed to undergo a great change. They, who in 
their original land were little else than roving savages, 
were now for the first time able to accumulate wealth, 
and, therefore, for the first time did they make some pro¬ 
gress in the arts of civilization. In Arabia they had been 
a mere race of wandering shepherds;** in their new 
abodes they became the founders of mighty empires— 
they built cities, endowed schools, collected libmries; and 
the traces of their power are still to be seen at Cordova, 
at Bagdad, and at Delhi.*® Precisely in the same manner, 
there is adjoining Arabia at the north, and only separated 
from it elsewhere by the narrow waters of the Red Sea, 

^ A mce of pastoral barbarians.* Dicktff*on m the Arnhic 
in Journal o/Aii<k. toI. v. p. 323. Compare TUytner, J^conomie tke 

Arabe/ff pp. where, however^ a von* dininle question is neeillesely 

coniplicatvd. The old Persian writers Kitowon on them the courteous 
apuullation ot * a baud of nahed Iitard^caters.’ Malcolm'e Jliet. of /VrstVi, 
vot. i. n. 133. Indeed, there are few thin^ in Lift<u 7 better prored thsn 
the ban>ari6jn of a pu<»plu whom some writers w iaH to invest with a romaotio 
interest. 'Fhe en\o>!y pasHefl on them bj Mciiiers is rather ^uHpicious, for he 
concludes by aayinjr, * die Erobetrungon der Amber waron limbst seiU'O so 
bluti^ und smtoreiid, a,\A dio Krobenin^'^D der 'J'ataren, IVrsen, Tiirken, 
w. a, w. in til tern und neuem Zeilt^n waren.* D'ucfUbarMf Jtr IMndrr^ 
Tol. i. p. 103. If this ia the bent tlmt can bo Sfud, the comparison with 
Tartan* and Turks does not prove mutrh; but it ie singular thot this learned 
author should hare forgotten a pawwge in Diodorus Siculus which gives a 
pleasant description of iheui nineteen centuries ago on tho eastern side: 
^ibltolhec. Hid, lib. ii. voL ii, p. 137. Xpirrpicvv, vai irvXX^v 

T*}g bfii'utou \i‘trtag Ac. 

The only branch of knowMge which the Amhians ever raised to a 
science whs a^^troiiouiv, which b(*gau to be cultivated under the caliphs 
alH»ut the middle of die eighth ci^ntuiy, and went on improving until ‘ la 
ville de Bagdad fut, pendant le dixiime ridcle, le tbdatre principal de Tas- 
tronuniie thez liis orioiitaux.* MofUwfa, Hidoire <le9 JIalMma(iuw9f vol. i. 
p]i. Si>o, 304. The old Begnn Arabs, like most barbarous people living in 
a clear atiuo^pLere, bad such an empirical'acquaintanoe vdtb the celestial 
)d]cnomeiia as sym used for practical purposes; but them is no evidence 
to justify the common o|)iuion that thev studied ibis subject as a science. 
Dfi Dom (7><n)sac^ions of the Ajturtic ilOcitijf, voL ii. p. 871) save, ^of a 
BLieDlitic knowledge of aj^tronozuy among them no traci^s can be die* 
covered.’ lieausobre l^IIidou'e de Manieher^ vol i, p. 20) is quite enthu¬ 
siastic about iho philosophy of the Arabs in the time of l^h^ms I and 
he tells us, that ‘ cea peuples out toujours cultive les sciences.’ establish 
this fact, he ouotes a Jong passage from a life of Mohammed written early in 
ilie eighteenth century by Ik)u]ainTillien, whom he calls 'un des plus b^uz 
(rtnios de France.* If this is an accurate description, thoed who bare read 
the works ot BouUmviiliers will think that h'rance was badly off for men of 
genius j and as to his life of Mohammed^ it is little better t^ao a romance: 
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an immense sandy plain, which, covering the whole of 
Africa in the same latitude, extends westwai’d until it 
reaches the shores of the Atlantic.'* This enonnous tract 
is, like Arabia, a barren waste;'® and therefore, as in 
Arabia, the inhabitants have always been entirely uncivil* 
ized, acquiring no knowledge, simply because they have 
accumulated no wealth.'® But this great desert is, in its 
eastern part, irrigated by the waters of the Nile, the 
overflowing of which covers the sand with a rich alluvial 
deposit, that yields to labour the most abundant, and in* 


tho ftutHor WAS ijfnomnt of Ar&bl^ und knew Dotbing which hnd nnt boca 
already C4)innmuicikted by Maracd and I’ococke. See l/Muo'scHe, 

voL V. p. 

In r(*gnrd to the later Arabian aatroDomers, one of their great merits waa 
to approximaio to tho value of the annual precession much closer than 
Ptolemy Lad done. See Oranl'i Jlidvr^ of PfiiftitMU Adronomt/f 1852, p. till). 

Indeed it goes boyond it: ^tho traeklea^ sands of the Sahara desort, 
which is eveo prolonged for miles into the Atiiuitic Ckoau in the form of 
saudbanka’ i&merviUe*i l*ht/4Hal Oewfraphif, vol. i. p. 140. For a singular 
instance of one of these saiidbajiks Uting fiirrued into an island, see JourntU 
of Otw/raph. vol. ii. p. 284. The Sidiam desert, exclusive of Itornou 

and Daifour, coven an area of 114,000 sf^uare leagues; that ia, nearly thrt^e 
times the sizit of France, or twice the sixu of the Med iter mnean. Comparo 
LytWt Oeniifyyj p. G94, with ^murciil/9 CwnfJ im of fAc p. 204, 

As to the probable southern limits of the plaL^aii of tho Saban^ see Ttivh- 
arfUwC9 MinioH to Central Africa, iHA't, vol. ii. j>p. 140, I5tt; and as t() the 
part of it adjoining tho xMandmgo country, Urntjo Poi'Ut T'/virc^, vol. i. 
pp. 2H7; 238. llespccting the coiuitry south of iliaudara, some scanty in** 
lormation was collected by DonhaiD in tho uoighbourhood of Lake 'Inched. 
DenhayrCi Noriherix txad Qtatral Africa^ pp. 121, 122, 144-1^0. 

liichanisoD, who travelled through it south of Tripoli, notices its 
^ features of steiility, of uncoaqucimblo barrenness. Jtiokardiwi*% Sahara^ 
1848, voL i. p. 86; and S(% the striking tiicture at p. 400. Tho long and 
dreary route irom Moui^ouk to Yeou, on liOku Tchad, is described by Den¬ 
ham, one of the e.xtremely few Kuropeans who have ])erfoi’nied that liazardoiis 
ioumey. D&iham*$ CeHtral Africa^ pp. 2430. Fvea on the rih^i'o of the 
Tchad ihero is hardly any vegeUtitm, ^ a coarse grass and a stnall bull- 
dower being the only plants tuat 1 could discover,* p. 00. ('ompai'e Jiis 
remark on Jiomou, p. 317. The condition of part nf the desert in the four** 
teenth century is described in the TraoH* of Ihn Baiutay p. 2>k3, which 
should be compared with the account given by Diodorus Siculus of tlie 
journey of Alexander to tho temple of AmmuiL Bihliothec, Hidoric, lib. 
xvii. vul. vii. p. 348. 

Richardson, who travelled in 1850 from Tripoli to within a few days 
of Lake Tchad, was struck by the stationaty character of the people, lie 
says, ^neither iq the desert nivin the kingunms of Central Amca is there 
any mru'cb of civilisation. All goes on according to a certain routine esta¬ 
blished for ages past’ Miuim to VetUrtU AfrieOy vol i. pp. 804, 305. tSee 
similar remarks in PaUmeU TraveU in Kordofan^ pp. 108, lOO. 
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deed the most extraordmary, returns.*’ The consequence 
is, that in that spot, wealth was rapidly accumulated, 
the cultivation of knowledge quickly followed, and this 
narrow strip of land*® became the seat of Egyptian civi¬ 
lization ; a civilization which, though grossly exagger¬ 
ated,*® forms a striking contrast to the barbarism of the 
other nations of Africa, none of which have been able to 
work out their own progress, or emerge, in any degree, 
from the ignorance to ii^ich the penury of nature has 
doomed them. 

These considerations clearly prove that of the two 


Abd«AlUtif, wbo wM in enrlj in thA thirteenth century, 

an iQter«'Ating account of the rUin^ of the Nile, to irhich E^vpt owoa 
ita ft^rtility AhiUAUotif^ Rtiaiion ^ np. .S20*340, d74*o7(3, and 

Appendix, p. C(U. See aleo on these periodical inundationH, WUhinum'^ 

vol. iv. pp. 101*]0l; and on the lialf^astronomical half- 
thonloffifaJ notion® connected with them, op, A7S-377, vol. ▼. pp* 201, 202. 
(]empm on the rcli^oua importance of the Nile BHMtn'i vol. i. 

p. 4(to. Tlio exproarion, therefore, of Herodotua (hook ii, chap. v. vol i. 
p. Tuv r»rttnn>\ t® truo in a much larger eeneo tlmn he intended; 

eince to tho Nile Effvpt owe® all Uie phy®ii*jU peculiarities which distin^riiiflh 
it from Arabia and the pfreat African dom*rt. Coiij])Arc //rerm'® 

Ir^atioMf vol. ii. p. OS; Jief/nicr, BcoMomw di'$ Arabts, p. 3; on the 

Kf(f and Indnip in Jourtutl of Aifiofu^ vol. vU. p. 275; and on the 

difteroTii'C between tlic soil of the Nile and that of the euirounding desert, 
6C(^ Voln^j^ Voyage en Syrie H m Eyypicj vol. i. p. 14. 

‘1’he avo.Mgo braadth of the valley from ono mountain-rango to the 
other, between Cairo in I^iwer, and Edfoo in Upper Kpypt, i® only about 
seven nrilvs; and that of tlio cultivable land, whose limit® depend on the 
iniiuduUon, scarcely exceed® five and a half.' }V{lkiHiOH*$ Ancietit £f/yp(taMf 
Tol. i. p. 21G. According to Oemrd, * the mean width of tho valley between 
Syeno and Cmio i® about nine miles.’ Note in Ileerm*e African Nati(me^ 
vol. ii. p. C2. 

I will give one instance of this from on otherwise aensible writer, and 
a man too of t^nsiderHble learning: * As to the phy$ical knowledge of the 
l^yptisji®, tlicir cob'mporarie® gave them credit for the aatonishing power 
of their mngic; and as wo cannot siinpuso that the instance® recorded in 
Scripture wore to be attributed to tlie exorlion of supernatural powers, 
wo must conclude that they were in possessinn of a more intimate know- 
ledge uf tlie laws and combiiiaticms of nature than what is professed by the 

learned men of the present ago.’ ^yy^taoa, pp. Gl, G2. 

Tt i® a shame that kucK nonsense should be written in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury i and yet a still more roc*cnt author (Vyse on the I^ramidif vol. i. 
p. 28) assures us tliut * the Egyptians, for especial purpose®, wore endowed 
with groat wisduin and science.* Science properly ®o called, the Egyptians 
had none; and a® to their wisdom, it was conai<ierahle enough to distin^ish 
them from barbarous nation® like the old Hebrew®, but it was inferior to 
that of the Greek®, and it was of couree inuneasurably below that of modem 
Europe. 
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primary causes of civilization, the fertility of the soil is 
the one which in the ancient world exercised most influ¬ 
ence. But in European civilization, the other great cause, 
that is to say, climate, lias been the most powerful; and 
this, as we nave seen, produces an effect partly on the 
capucitv of the labourer for work, partly on the regularity 
or irregularity of his habits. The difference in the result 
has curiously corresponded with the difference in the 
cause. For, although all civilization must have for its 
antecedent the accumulation of wealth, still what subse¬ 
quently occurs will be in no small degree determined 
by the conditions under which the accumulation took 
place. In Asia, end in Africa, the condition was a fertile 
soil, causing an abundant I'etum; in Europe, it was a 
happier climate, causing more successful labour. In the 
former case, the effect depends on the relation between 
the soil and its produce; in other words, the mere ope¬ 
ration of one part of external nature upon another. In 
the latter cose, the effect depends on the relation between 
the climate and the labourer; that is, the operation of 
external nature not upon itself, but upon man. Of these 
two classes of relations, the first, being the less compli¬ 
cated, is tlie less liable to disturbance, and thci'efore came 
sooner into play. Hence it is, that, in the march of civi- ’ 
lization, the priority is unquestionably due to the most 
fertile parts of Asia and Africa. Hut although their civi¬ 
lization was the earliest, it was very far, indeed, from 
being the best or most peimanent. Owing to circum¬ 
stances which I shall presently state, the only progress 
which is really effective depends, not upon the bounty of 
nature, but upon the energy of man. Therefore it is, that 
the civilization of Europe, which, in its earliest stage, was 
goveroed by climate, has shown a capacity of develop¬ 
ment unknown to th<»e civilizations which were origin¬ 
ated by soil. For the powers of nature, notwithstanding 
their apparent magnitude, are limited and stationary; at 
all events, we have not the slightest proof that they nave 
ever increased, or that they wul ever be able to increase. 
But the powers of man, so far os experience and analogy 
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can ffoide us, are unlimited; nor are we poMiessed of any 
evid^ce which authori2es us to assign even an i mag inary 
boundary at which the human intellect will, of necessity, 
be brought to a stand. And as this power which the 
mind possesses of increasing its own resources, is a pecu¬ 
liarity confined toman, and one eminently distinguishing 
him from what is commonly called external natui'e, it 
becomes evident that the agency of climate, which gives 
him wealth by stimulating his labour, is more favourable 
to his ultimate progmss than the agency of soil, which 
likewise gives aim wealth, but which does so, not by 
exciting his energies, but by virtue of a mere physical 
relation between the character of the soil and the quan¬ 
tity or value of the produce that it almost spontaneously 
affords. 

Thus far as to the different ways in which climate and 
soil affect the creation of wealth. But another point of 
equal, or perhaps of supenor, importance remains behind. 
After the wealth has been created, a question prises as to 
how it is to be distributed; that is to say, what propor¬ 
tion is to go to the upper classes, and what to the lower. 
In an advanced stage of society, this depends ujKjn seve¬ 
ral circumstances of great complexity, and which it is not 
necessary here to examine.*® But in a very early stage 
of society, and before its later and refined complications 
have begun, it may, I think, be proved that the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth is, like its creation, governed entirely by 
physical laws; and that those laivs are moreover so active 
as to have Invariably kept a vast majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the fiiirest portion of the globe in a condition of 
constant and inextricable poverty. If this can be demon- 

Indeed many of tliem are atiU unknown; for, aa M. Key justly observes, 
most writera pay too exclusi/ew attention to the pi^gductiou of wealth, 
Wh\ neglect the laws of its distribution. Science Awiaic, toI. lii. p. 271, 

lu coTiiinuatioii of thin, 1 ntay menUon the theory of rent, wliitfli only 
discovered ab<nit half a century ago, and which is connected with so many 
subtlo arguments that it is not vet gcuoraUv adopted; and even some of 
its mlvocates have shown themselves uueqnHi to defending their own cause. 
Tlie great law of tho ratio between the cost of labour and the proGts of 
etfick, is the highest generalisation we have rtfachod rospectiug the distribu* 
tiou of wealth; but it cannot be conristeutiy admitted by any one who holds 
that rent enters into price. 
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strated, the immense importance of such laws is manifest. 
For since wealth is an undoubted source of powe^, it is 
evident that, supposing other things equal, an incjuiry 
into the distribution of wealth is an inquiry into the dis¬ 
tribution of power, and, as such, will throw great light 
on the origin of those social and political inequalities, the 
play and opposition of which form a considerable part of 
the history of every civilized country. 

If we take a geneiul view of this subject, we may say 
that after the ci*eation and accumulation of wealth have 
once fairly begun, it will be distributed among two classes, 
those who labour, and those who do not labour; the latter 
being, as a class, tlie more able, the former the more nu- 
1 merous. The fund by which Iwth classes are supported 
is immediately created by the lower class, whose physical 
energies are directed, combined,and as it were economized, 
by the superior skill of the upper class. The reward of 
the workmen is called their wages; the reward of the 
contrivere is called their profits. At a later period, there 
will arise what may be called the saving class ; that is, a 
body of men who neither contrive nor work, but lend their 
accumulations to those who contrive, and in return for the 
loan, receive a part of that reward wliich belongs to the 
contriving class. In this case, the memliers of the saving 
class are rewarded for their abstinence in refraining from 
spending their accumulations, and this reward is tenned 
the interest of their money; so that there is made a three¬ 
fold division—Interest, l^rofits, and Wages. But this is a 
subsequent arrangement, which can only take place to any 
extent when wealth has been considerably accumulated; 
and in the stage of society wc arc now considering, this 
third, or saving class, can biu’dly be said to have a scjia- 
rate existence.''^* For our present puiqxjse, therefore, it is 

” In a fitill more advanced Ktage, there ia a fourth division of wealthy 
and part of the produce of labour is absorbed by nmt. This, however, is 
not an element or price, hut a coDM*nuen<*o of it j and in tlte ordinary march 
of aiftfire, considemble time must eJapsc befiVc it enn begin, iicnt, in the 
proper sense of tho word, is the price paid for utun^ the natuTAl and indo* 
structibie powers of the soil, and must not be confuacd with rent eommunly 
so called; for this lost also inc.ludca the proAta of atoek. I notice this, be¬ 
cause leTcral of the opponeota of liicardo have placed the beginning of rent 
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enoii|Th to ascertain what those natural laws are, which, 
as soon as wealth is accumulated, regulate the pTOportion 
in whicli it is distributed to the two classes of labourers 
and employers. 

Now, it is evident that wages being the price paid for 
labour, tlie rate of wages nmst, like the price of all other 
commodities, vary according to the changes in the market. 
If the supply of labourers outstrips the demand, wages 
^\ill fall; if tlie demand exceeds the supply, they will 
rise. Supposing, therefore, that in any country there is 
n gi\’cn amount of wealth to be divided betweeh em¬ 
ployers and workmen, every increase in tlie number of 
the workmen will tend to lessen the average reward each 
can receive. And if we set aside those disturbing causes 
by which all general views are affected, it will be found 
that, in the long-run, the question of wages is a question 
of population; for although the total sum of the wages 
actually paid depends upon the largeness of the fund 
from which they are drawn, still the amount of wages 
received by each man must diminish as the claimants 
increase, unless, owing to other circumstances, the fund 
itself should so advance as to keep pace with the greater 
demands made upon it.** 

too early» by overlook in g the fact that apparent rent is T 017 often profits 

* Wt^s depend, thru, on the proportion between the number of the 
Inbouring population, fuul the cspitiil or other funds devoted to the purohase 
of labour; we will May, for shortness, the capital. If wages are higher at 
otic time or place than at another, if the subsdstence and comfort of the 

tif Id red labuui'ers ore metre ample, it is, and can be, for no other 
roui^on than because capital Iwars a greater proportion to population. It 
is not the absolute amount of acciuiuilatioa or of production that is of 
impnrfanco to the labouring closa; it is not the amount even of the ftmda 
destined tor diHlnbution among the labourers; it is the proportion between 
thoi^o fund a and the nuiubers auioug whom they are shoivd. The condition 
of tlie class (*an be bettered in no other way than by ftlt<'r]ng that proportion 
to their advantagt^; and every tHrhctiio for their benefit which does not pro- 
oi t'cl ou this ns its foiiudati^, is, ftyr all pMiniincnt piirponen, a dcluniou:’ 

of PoiUtvnl 184l>, voLd. p. 423. Si^c also vol. ii. 

jip. 204, 2»I3, and l\)lUical KcKmomy, ]ip. 57D, .'i80. Ittcardo, 

111 his l^my um the Jnjlutmct of a Low Price of Cora, has stated, with hia 
usual torsune^ tho ^rcc poeeiUo forma of this oucation: ^ The rise or 
fall of wagon is aunnion to all atuteaof aocioir* wLetJicr it bo tho atatinmiry^ 
the advancing, or the retrognide state. In the .*<tntionary siMo^. it is regu* 
IuUhI wholly by the increase or {iiUiiig^oir of the population. In the 

VOL, I. E 
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To know the circuinstnnces most favourable to the 
increase, of what may be termed the wages-fund is a 
matter of great moment, but is one with which we are 
not immediately concerned. The question we have now 
before us, regards not the Jiccumulation of wealth, but its 
distribution; and the object is, to ascertain what tliose 
physical conditions are, which, by encouraging a rapid 
grawtli of population, over*sup[)ly the labour-market, and 
tliiis keep the average rate of wages at a very low point. 

Of all the physical ageiita by which the inen-ase of 
the laboiinng classes is affected, that of food is the most 
active and universal. If two countries, etjual in all other 
respects, differ solely in this—that in one the national 
food is chea]) and abundant, and in the other scarce and 
dear, the population of the former country will inevitivbly 
increase more rapidly than the population of the latter.’^® 
And, by a parity of reasoning, the average rate of wages 
will be lower in the fonnertlmn in the latter, simply be¬ 
cause the labour-market will be more amply stoeked.^^ 
An inquiry, tljerafore, into the physical laws on wlncli 
the food of different countries depends, is, for our present 
purpose, of the greatest importance; and fortunately it is 
one respecting which we ai*e able, in the j>reseiit state of 
chemistry and physiology, to arrive at some pracisc and 
definite conclusions. 

The food consumed by man pitnluces two, and only 
t\vOy effects necessary to his existence. These arc, first 
to supply him with that animal heat without wliieh the 
functions of life would sto|); and secondly, to repair'the 
waste constantly taking place in his tissues, th.at is, in the 
mechanism of his fiaine. For each of these SL j)arate pur- 


adTuncinp 8into, it depumb on wlietlirrthpcapital ortho a<lranco 

at tlie more rapid courw!. Iti tlii> iftrotmule state, it depeiiJii ou whether 
population or c.npitnl decrease with the greater rapidity. Kivanlo’s Workx, 
p. .“iTO. 

The Btfindiiril of comfort binng of coune suppoced the same. 

^ 'No ]joint is hciter cstablishnl, tlinn tiuit thu supply of Iftbourcra 
will always ultinmadv be in proportion to the in^nna of supporting tbeui.’ 
Priiieiplt’H of lirunomy^ chap, xxi., in JlivanM» n'rn-hi, p. 17(1. 

Comparo Umilh't Wealth of ^lutwof, Imk L chap. xi. p. SO, and M'Vvlloek't 
PoUiical Hemotny, p. 222. 
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poses there is a separate food. The temperature o£ our 
body is kept up by substances which coatain no nitrogen, 
and are called non-azotized; the incessant decaj^ in our 
organism is rejiaired by what are known’ as azotized sub¬ 
stances, in which nitrogen is always found.'*® In the former 
case, the carbon of non-azotized food combines with the 
oxygen we take in, and gives rise to that internal com¬ 
bustion by which our animal heat is renewed. In the 
latter case, nitrogen having little affinity for oxygen, 
the nitrogenous or azotize<l food is, os it were, guarded 
ngiiinst combustion;*' and l>eingthu 8 preserved, is able 
to perforin its duty of repairing the tissues, and supply¬ 
ing those losses which the human organism constantly 
suffers in the wear mid tear of daily life. 

These are the two great divisions of food and if we 

" TIio divltficn of fiKxI into iisotised And is said to have 

betm iirRt pointed out hv Soe JUitffern IVif/niolof/f/f vol. i. p. 

It is now roco^fiiipeil by nu»st of the Wt antltontion. See, for inetance^ 
/aM/s Anhiai (iicmii/rt/f p. 1«U; C<trjmt/rr*M Jliunnn Fhif/iMtwf/t p 085 j 
F/'iu'nivit Oh€/nf'<tn/, vol. «. pp, 1518. 1870. Tlio firnt tnbloa uf ftiotl con- 
Rlnu'ted ftTvordin^f to it were by : sec an elobomte eMy 

bv MifAHre. hikI OiUwrt on The f'oininfetfitm of Fttodt, in Report of^ 

ISnitnh /<;/* 1855, p. but tho expcrhiionU made by these 

^4'utk'iu<?n ore nt*itbor niutiuroiiR nor divcr»dlir<( enough to ojftHblisb a gone** 
]*a] law; Hlill Ivm ran w<i nr coot their siii^iiUr a-'Mertiou, p. SIO, that tbo 
cdiiipaiutivc prices of difTtn’eat foods arc a test of tim nulnnient they com* 
parnlively contain. 

nil tho clamcntA of the animal liody, nitrogen has tbo fcebbist 
nttiTiction for o\\p'ti ; and, what is still more reniiLTkablc, it deprives all 
cNiiuliastiblo element a whh which it oniubines, to a greater or loss extent, 
of the power of i*niubiiiiii«; with o.xygen, that ia, of uiuiergoing eombusrion. 
Luhif/H Kcffrre on Chenti^n/f p. .*175. 

'rin* tloctrino of wiml may bo called the protecting power of some 
subf»lnTJcea Mill iiupcri'crt^y nndewttt hI, nwl until Lxto in the eighteenth 
ccriUirv, itA <'xiHloiKv was haplly siiAj>octcd. It is now known to be con- 
in:rti*d with tlic gcaieral theon' of poisons. S«e TMrtttr‘e Chemiftrj/f vol. i. 
p. .'>[<». To tills we muat pmbnhly ascribe tbc fact, that several poisons 
which UK* fiitnl when app1ii>il to a w<itiiifb>d sorfac'e, may bo taken into the 
sloiuaidi with impimity, 2»/wf£V*V I'hifeMof/ttit/ Ke^ntrrheftt 1851, pp. lil?, 
b*»S. It seems iiioro re:i$viUHble to refer this to chemical laws tliun to bold, 
xvith Sir iK jjjainin Hnalio, that some poia<iiM *<l<'stroy life by paralysing 
tiie niiiscV’4 of I’espii'ation without huraudiatcly atlecting the action the 
liuurt.’ 

Prout's wcll-knoY^*n diririon into sacchnrino, oily, and albuminous, 
appeal's to me of nmch uifonor value, though I observe, that it is mlopted 
in the last edition of Jinman 2*ht/ni(ifofft/, pp. 05, 100. The di- 

vision by M. iji^pollctior into ^les all mens solides et los boistions* is of 
course purely vmplricul. Xr/W^iVr, FhyeMcffk MdiciUef voL ii. p. 100^ 

K 2 
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inquire into the laws which regulate the relation they 
boar to man, we shall find that in each division the most 
imiwrtant agent is climate. When men live in a hot 
country, their animal heat is more easily kept up than 
when they live in a cold one; therefore they require a 
smaller amount of that non-azotized food, the sole busi¬ 
ness of wliich is to maintain at a certain point the tem¬ 
perature of the body. In the same way, they, in the hot 
countiy, require a smaller amount of azotized food, be¬ 
cause on tlic whole their bodily exertions are less fre¬ 
quent, and on that account the decay of their tissues is 
less rapid.*^* 

Since, therefore, the inhabitants of hot climates do, in 
their natural and oi’dinary state, consume less food tlinn 
the inhabitants of cold ones, it inevitably follow’s that, 
pi’ovidcd other things remain et]ual, the growth of ^>opu- 
Intion wll be more rapid in countries which arc hot than 
in those which are cold. Por practical purjjoscs, it is im- 
mateiial whether the greater plenty of a substance by 
which the people are fed arises from a larger 8up])ly, or 
whether it arises fit>m a smaller consumption. W’hen 
men eat less, the result will be just the same as if they 
had more; because the same amount of nutriment will 
go further, and thus poj)ulation will gain a power of in- 


1832. hi rrgard to Prout’s o]n»Miiication| compare Bf4r(foch*s Tmil^ 
de Tol. Lc. p* 240, witli Wm/Hrr*/t p. 4o2. 

^ Tho evidence of an uuivoi^sal connexion in tho nnimal frame botweeii 
exertion and ia uow idiunat completi*. Jn rc^uixi io th^ muscular 

f>ynXv itx, aed C<n‘j)€nter8 JfionnH pp. 4iO, 441, 384 

^tl]<;reid Girons rea^ni to bolicre theiraato or dc<*oiupofliUou of tho nius- 
cuLnr tis»(ue to be in oxa<tt pro^xnlioti to tlie in whir:li it is excitc^d.* 

perbapA would be ^‘norally anticipated even in tbe ^jbsenco of dlicct 
proof: but wbat is more intere:stiujr« that the nimo pHuciplo holds 
of the ntrvoue system. The liunian brain of an adiih containe about oito 
and a lialf per cejit. of pluMpbiunie; and it has boon aflcertaiDi^d, that »flor 
the mind baa been much cxereiaefb phoapbates are excreted, and tlint iu 
the ca;^ of inflanmiation of tlie brain tboir ex(*ri4ion (by tlio kidneys) is 
very considerable. See rio/H*9 Zccfwm oh ifHrfficftl PiUMot/t/, 1833, vol, i. 

9 ). G, 7, 434; Cft/j)atirr'4 JinttutH Phj/sioloffy, pp. ll>2, 103, 222; 

nimtd Cfa^witfri/f vol. ii. p. 420; Ajuftonue fienh'itfvf vol. ii. p. 172. 

The remJer may consult reap^^injr phCM*pbc)rn9 of the brum, tho 
recent vary able work of M.'I. Kooin et Verdcil, Chmie AMOtomfiuvy vol. i. 
p. vol. ii. p. 34^, l^ans, 18i>3. Accordhnr to them* writers (vol. iii. 

p. 446), lU existence iu tbo brain wea tixet amiouiicod by llutuiugi in 1771). 
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creasing more quickly than it could do in a colder coim- 
tr}’’, where, even if provisions were equally abundant, 
they, owing to the climate, would be sooner exhausted. 

This is the tii’st j>oint of view in which the laws of 
climate are, through the medium of food, connected with 
the laws of population, and therefore Avith the laws of the 
distribution of wealth. But there is also another ])oint 
of view, which follows the same line of thought, and will 
be found to strengthen the ai^uinent just stated. This 
is, that in cold countries, not only are men compelled to 
eat more than in hot ones, hut their food is deai’cr, that 
is to say, to get it is more difficult, and requires a greater 
expenditure of labour. The reason of this I will state as 
briefly as possible, without entering into any details be¬ 
yond those which are absolutely necessary for a right 
understanding of this interesting subject. 

The objects of food are, as we have seen, only two: 
namely, to keep up the warmth of the body, and repair the 
waste in the tissues.*^ Of these two objects, the former 
is ettected by the oxygen of the air entering our lungs, 
and, as it travels through the system, combining with the 
coi’bon which we take in our food.** This combination 

^ Thoki;^h both objects are equBlly easontinJ^ the former is usually the 
more ; and it has been ascertained by experiment, what we should 

expect from theoiy, (hat wbrn animiUs are starreu to death, there is a pro* 
^rofflive doclino iu the temperature of their bodies; so that the proxiui^o 
caiiHs of iieatii by Mtan atiou ni>t wcakuess, but cold. Sea IViUiatnis Pnn^ 
of Mfifh'viMff p. ;h3; And rm the cunni'xion between the loss of animal 
heat aud iIil* npp(*nnmc*e of rif/or mortf9 in the contractile parts of the body^ 
SCO PrUhoftM/icai AitaiwHt/ of tlU Iftomni Bod}/, p. 5^2. .CompAre tho 

im^^ortimt nnd thoughtful work of Durdach, 2*hi/sio/offie cotutne SctcHire 

Tol. V. pp. 144, voL ix. p. 231. 

Until the last twenty or tiTe-aad-twentj Tears, it used to be supposed 
that this coDiblnation tooK place in the lungn; ljut more careful expenments 
have made it pro1>ablc that the oxygen uoit(»s with tho carbon in vie circu¬ 
lation, and that the blood-corpn^nlea are the carriers of the oxygen. Comp. 
Liehu/'^ Ajnmol CTiemidryf p. 78; OA Chfutf’d/y, pp. 336, 336; 7)«*- 

fit/n 67«'wiV/*y, vol. ii. p. 1310; Afiidrr'B Pktf^itJvgyy voL i. pp. 02, 160, 
TJiat the (*oinbmat4on does not take place in the air-cells is moreoTer proved 
hv tho fact that the lujtpv are not hott*ir than other parts of the body* See 
iliUieri vo\, i. p. 348; Ammffl ChfitniArif, p. 633: and 

2VtystoL JUMirrheitf p. 33. Another amiment in favour of tlie red corpus- 
cul^B being the carriers of oxygen, is that they are most abundant in tnose 
classes of ^e Tcrtebrats which nuuntain the highest temperature; white the 
blood of inrertebrata contains rery few of them; and it has been doubted 
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of oxygen and carbon never can occur without pixxkicing 
a considerable amount of heat, and it is in this way that 
the human fmme is maintained at its necessary tempera¬ 
ture.'*’ By virtue of a law familiar to chemists, carbon 
and oxygen, like all other elements, will only unite in cer¬ 
tain definite proportions; ^ so tliat to keep up a healthy 
balance, it is needful that the food wliich contains tlie 
carbon should vary according to the amount of oxygen 
taken in: while it is equally needful that we should in¬ 
crease the quantity of both of these constituents whenever 

Jf they oxjHt in the lowi»r articiilftta ami molIuiH^a. See 

lioUwi'i Jfufitfm yh^niitL ii. 17>0. fn to the ditiennit thinonHidnA uf 

corpiiitciili'H, »)ee Jft-nff, Anutomie (UHcrfitep T4»I. L \n>. 457*407, 404, 4iW)^ 
JiiaiMrifft'j \ol. i. j>p. 21M*. 

toardi^t Zooiof/iv, part i. p)>. ^ai/rfn Jltintri of lintoOi pn. 

117, 118; AhUmI Chcmi4ty^ rol. t. pp. 104: on<l, alxno uJj, 

the imporiiuit ohwu’vutioiis of Mr. (jii11h4*r pp, 1(V), i(HU. Tlieno 

additionH to our kmiwli«lp>, iH'Hiileabdii^r runnocivd wilii thu (d'anriiuil 
hoat and of iiutiilirui, will, whon piioralisHl, aaaint ^peeulntivM iniiuiM in 
rai^inir pathology to a soionc’c. In tin* ine.in tiaut I iimv inmition tlio nda- 
ttou betwoi'u lui I ami lint ion of thu cor^xiatnilos oml (be thin>ry of inti am* 
mation whirh llimtt r ainl Dnnif^ai.n weiv luiabl? to acttle: ilih in, tiiAt 
(be pro^iinutu cauh* o( jnlioiniiiation ia (hi? nlK<tmotion of the by the 

adhoaten of (lie pale rnnmM.*u1eH, Itopii’tiu}^' this Mrikiug giniornliziidou, 
•which ifl atill on ita tvini, coiiijmro tl'mttwHn of ls48, 

pp. 2r>8-2(»5, with iV/f/f4*4 iW/ifVcw/y, ls.V», vol, i, iip, ; Jottf/f 

Ofid PafhoitM/icifl Aififtoufjf, IHoi, pp. 105, i(j0. The illllirnl- 

•tiea connected with (he H'ieiUtfir study iif inlhmiunition f{ve pvuilod in )'n~ 
qfli VathtAfujU'id Ajuito/irt/f p. 418; a work which append to mo to ]i;t>o 
been groatly oveiTatiil. 

(in the amount of hc'al dispnjrajmd hv llio union of rarhoii and o.\yjrr*n, 
.•aeo tlie experinieiit.s of lhilon^% in TMtttfit Autmal 44; mul 

those of Despielz, iu 77mmson'/t Anttiitd p. (^‘>4. Jiistintho sinito 

WAV, wu find that the (eiu]H.’ra(un* of plants is luuiutoini'd by the roiuljiiia- 
1 ion of oxygen wnlli nirljon : w'o Jlaf/utff's ]>ji. 2''»h 2:12, :522, 

Aa to iho amount uf heat caus'd gononllv by cheniiert] coin hi nation, ibru'o 
an essay w'uli worth rewdiDg by l>r. Tliuniiw Andrews iii Jir/wii of JfrifM 
/or 1840, pjh (>5-78. Si'C also /or 1K52, '/hmatie. of 
p. 40, and 'Uthiy and toy-iyi’x Rrjiori* on fh* PfOfft'ew of Ch<tnidrt/, vol. i. 

J . :14, vol. iii. p. 1(5, vol, iv. p. 20; idao Jk/emv/m de Palis, 

8:12, vol. i. part i. p. 411. 

** llie law of duflnite proportioiia, w*Lich, aince the lirilliant dijwvorioH 
by Dalton, ia the coniur-Alono of eheiuical kiicfwIiNl^a'^ is Inid down with 
aSmiiwhle clcAmeeH iu TMrnrrjt JC/twenfi of vr»1. i. pp. 14(1-151. 

Compare £iwiflds Chrnddry, vol. i. pp. l‘tO-144; C'«riVr, I^oyrtm dfo AVf- 
tfMCfA, vol. ii. n. 255; Somofr%lif*$ Conner ion of (Jtt* pp. 120, 121. 

But none of tiie^e wiitern have eoiuudered the Inw ao philofloplueallv aa M. 
A. Oointe, Phtlowpldc Piwthtf vol. iii. pp. 133-170, one of the best clmpters 
in his very profuuud, but ill*undc»loou work. 
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a greater external cold lowers the temperature of the 
body. Now it is obvious that in a very cold climate, this 
necessity of providing a nutriment more highly carbonized 
will arise in two distinct ways. In the first place, the air 
being denser, men unbibe at each inspiration a greater 
volume of oxygen than they would do in a climate where 
the air is rarefied bj' h«it.^ In the second place, cold 
accelerates their rospiration, and thus obliging them to in- 
hale more frequently than the inhabitants of hot countries, 
inci’cascs the amount of oxygen which they on an average 
take in.’® On both these gi'<mnd8 the consumption of 
oxygen becomes greater: it is therefore requisite that 
the consumption of carlmn should also be greater; since 
by the union of these two elements in certain definite 

* AinfAf dftTiB (lo» (ompa U quentitd d’oxTjr^ne par le 

mvnu) ainiiirtl d uMiruit la tcruix^raturu niiilnante cut moins 

2Mm H Veriivit^ t'himit- li. p. 44. Simon n 

ZfY/wm ott p. (or lli« dJiiiinirtljt'cl quantity of roapira- 

tiou ill a hi^h ttMu)R>ralure; thoiipli 4»nc luar Mr. Sitmm'fi iufoa^nce 

tliiit (/trrv/wv till* bliKicl iiioa* vi'UifUM in Uul ctMintrii'H tlian in cold ouei. 

in not niiikin^*^ nllo\\*an(:u for tlic dirtcronio of diet, which conects the 
llj!7o^•uoo uf (ein pent lire. 

^The eou^iiniptitm of oxyjrcn In a driven tinio may be expremod bv the 
Tnuiibur of n'Hpimiiuiis,’ Utbit/'v lA^lrn m f VWiwtVr//, p. ul4; and seo 
min Am mat p. <»]i. It in a ).'(0 nninin that exercise iQoronse9 

the lumiljer of ruspinitiim^; and bin[ 9 , wLirli are the nioAt active of nil 
aniiim^ fMUisinnc more oxy;^*n than ouy others. Mihv E(lw(trfi4f /Molwjioy 
}»mt i. p. part ii. p. i57[; Thh hhx <lr CVt'tVr,j»p. !o3, ]54, 

Compare, on tlio ixurnexion between re-'«pl ration and the locomotive 
oi*;;aiiM, Iltr/tin/, Amtfomir firuhttfe, pn. 4t; Jiunfffchf Ti*aiU de 

III], ix. pp. 4Sof f V«iiyw/tf//w ^Ltrrtomf/, vol. i. pp. i)0, 

Idt, iloS, vol, ii, pp, 142, lOOj (t/'iiNt'n i^iiipnrtt/ire AiKitvin^f pp. 4il»>, 
o22, Oo7; Jiwcx'm Anitmti Kinrftfom, pp. .‘Kli), 440, 714, 720; 

Oifat'A L/wtebi'afat pp. d22, oOo, IHms too it has been expi‘ri- 

mentidly n^cerluiucd, (lint iji hmiiim Win pi exeruiso incrcH^e^ the amount 
of c.arbonio-iicid pw. MHi/o"* MninaH p. W; Liebtff mtd Kaj)p '9 

litpuAn, v<il. ill. ]i. .*17)5). 

If we now put llio»c facbi toother, their benriiijr on the propositi one in 
the text will rji^come evident; ^‘aiiso, ou the whole, thiw is more o.verci« 
hi lie II ill cohl^ climates than iu hot cnee, and there thorefoix* be ad 
iiicri'insod n'Mpimlory action. For proof that grniter exoTci.sis is both taken 
and required, compare JJ^notf/erg /Wrtr Kvptilitfof/, pp. 7t), 302 ; Itiohmd-^ 
9on'n Aretiv I^nwfUioa, vol. L p. t\r<o\ »S^wywo//if AWtk Cotist of AmaicOy 
pp. 4i), 8H, wiiini should he coiitmeteil with the contempt for auch AU]ii9e- 
luents in Lot countries, IndeiNl, in \H)lar renona nil this is so essential to 
preserve a imnual state, that scurry can only be kept ofl* in the northern 
part of the American continent by taking oou»dcrabb exercise: see CroniZy 
Iliitort/ of (Jrttnlmidf voh i. pp. 40^ d, 
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proportions, the temperature of the body and the balance 
of die human frame can alone be maintained.^® 

Pi'oceeding from these chemical and physiological 
principles, we airive at the conclusion, that the colder the 
country is in which a people live, the more highly car¬ 
bonized will be their food. And this, which is a purely 
scientific inference has been verified by actual experi¬ 
ment. The inhabitants of the polar regions consume 
large quantities of whale-oil and blubber; while within 
the tropics such food would soon put an end to life, and 
therefore the ordinary diet consists almost entirely of 
fruit, rice, and other vegetables. Now it has been ascer¬ 
tained by cai*eful analysis, that in the polar food there is 
an excess of carbon; in the tropical food an excess of 
oxygen. Without entering into details, which to the 
majority of I’eadcrs would be distasteful, it may be said 
generally, that the oils contain about six times as much 
carbon as the fruits, and that tliey have in them very 
little oxygen while stureh, which is the most universal, 
and, in reference to nutrition, the most imix)i'tant consti¬ 
tuent in the vegetable world,®** is nearly half oxygen.®® 

^ See the note at the cod of thin chapter. 

*7 t fruite used bv the iiilmbitente of southern climes do not contain* 
iu a irosh etatOi mure tlirm 1:^ \wt cent, of carbon ; while the blnbbtT mid 
train-oil which food tho inhnbitanU of polar n^nous contain Oil to 80 pur 
cent, of that element.’ IM/iff's IjnUtrn on Che>tud/y, p. 320: eee also o. 
and TWtur'j Chemisityf voL ii. p. 1315. A<*conliiig to 1‘rout (^JUtn/ttA Jlu^ 
man p. *Uie ^iportion of carbon in oily IxMlios varies (voxn 

about ^ to 80 per cent.’ The quantity <»f oil and fat hahilually consumed 
in c^ild countriea is renmrkablc. Wnuigel (I\}it4r p. 21) 

of the tribos in the north-east of Siberia, * fat ia thuir greatoat delicacy. 
They eat it in every ]»ssible sb^; raw, melted, fi-cnh, or Rpoilt’ Hie 
also Simpson'g Discom'ics on the ?kOtik Coad of Amet ica, pp. 14/, 404. 

^ ^ So cotpmou, that no plant ia destitute of it.’ Lmdlty's Jiotam/^ vol. i. 

5 . Ill; and at p. 121, 'starch is the most common of all yegetaUo pro- 
uctions.' Dr. Liodiey adds (voL i. p. 2D2), that it is dilGciilt to dietinguisli 
the mwns of starch secreted by plants from cytoblasts. Stta also on tho 
stanm-gmnules, first noticed by Id. Jnnk, JitpoHs m liotmy hy ifte lUttj So^ 
ciety, pp. 323, 370; and re?^)eciing iU pretloininanco in the vcgetablo world, 
compare Th^mn's Ch^nusipy of Vn/eUtbfeSj pp. 050-(iri2, 8^5; Dmiden 
Chemistty, vol. ii. p. IICO; Tutmt^s Chemidryf voL ii. p. 1230; Lidfiy and 
Sopp'i Sportsf vol. ii. pp. 07, 08,123* 

The oxygen is 40 36 out of 100. See the table in Liebiy^s Lefftrs on 
Chsfnistry, p. 370. Amidio, which is the soluble part of starch, contains 
53*33 per cent of oxygen. See Ihom«m^$ Chemmry of Vegetablesf p. C54, 
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The connexion between tliia circumstance and the 
subject before us is highly curious: fcr it is a most re¬ 
markable fact, and one to which I would call particular 
attention, that owing to some more general law, of which 
we are ignorant, higlily carbonized food is more costly 
than food in which comparatively little carbon is found. 
The fruits of the earth, of which oxygen is the most active 
principle, ai*e very abundant; tlicy may be obtained with¬ 
out danger, and almost without trouble. But that highly 
carbonized food, which in a vciy cold climate is absolutely 
necessjiry to life, is not produced in so fiicile and 8ix)n- 
taneous a nuinner. It is not, like vegetables, thrown up 
by the soil; but it consists of the fat, the blubber, and 
the oil^® of powerful and fei*ociou8 animals. To procure 
it, man must incur gj^cat risk, and exi>end great lal>our. 
And altiiough this is undoubtedly a contrast of extreme 
cases, still it is evident that the neiu’er a jxjople approach 
to either extremity, the more subject will they be to the 
conditions by which that extremity is governed. It is 
evident that, .as a general rule, the colder a country is, the 
more its food will be carl)onized; the warmer it is, the 
more its food will bcoxidized.'** At the same time, car¬ 
bonized food, being chiefly drawn from the animal world, 
is more difficult to ohniiu than oxidized food, which is 
drawn from the vegetable world.** The result has been, 


on tlm authoritj of Prout^ who has tho reputadoa of being an uccuinte 
expcnmonler. 

>vhioh a Trbale will TieW ‘cent vinsrt tonnoaux/ CwivW*, 

Aninuif, vol. i. p. !^07. In to the oolht food, Sir J. Richartlcfon 

{Arctic EquxHthn, vol. L p. 54H) sava that the inhabitants of Oie 

Avrtic only maiutaiu tlieniaolTes by chasing wiialea and ^consuming 

blnhhf^r.’ 

It is salU, that to ){n*p a persou in health, his food, oven in the tem¬ 
perate parts of Kiirope, (<houhi contain ‘a full eighth more coihon in winter 
Ikon in summer.’ JA^itysAmnwl ChemiAr^, p. 10. 

'I'hc mast highly rnrhouized of all foods an' umloubtedJy yielded by 
animals: iha most tighly oxidisetl by vege^ibles. In the regefable king¬ 
dom then^ i'^, liowuvcr, so much carbon, that itn predominance, ai companied 
with the rarity of nitrogen, has induced chemionl botanists to characterise 
plants as cnrboDix(‘d, aud Hoimuls os asotized*. Ihit wo have here to attend 
to a double antithesis VegeUiblfs ore carbonised in so far as they are 
nou-Rzotised ^ but thi*y are oxldixed in opposition to tbe highly carbonized 
animal food ^ cold countries. Besides thu^ 4t is important to obsorre that. 
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that iimoo" TWtions where the coldness of the climate 
rt‘nd(‘i*» a hi;,dilv c}ii'l>onized diet essential, there is for 
the most part displaj’cd, even in the infancy of society, 
a holder and more adventm-ons charjicter, than we find 
iiinon;^ those otii<T nations whose ordinaiy nutnmeiit, 
heinj; hi;^hly oxidized, is easily obtained, and indeed is 
8U[i[>li(‘d to them, hy the* iHimity (»f nature, gratuitously 
andwitinmt a struggle.'^ iM'om tins original divergence 
there follow many otlutr consofiueiices, which, however, I 
am not now e«)necriied to tiwe; my present ohjeet lieiug 
meivly to jwant out how this diftci’oiceof fixxl affects the 
pro|«irtion in wliieli wealth is distributed to the different 
classes. 


• The way in which this pnijiortion is actually altered 
has, I ho[)e, bcou maile clear hy the ])reeeding argument. 
Hut it may he useful to reeapitiilnte the facts oti Avhieh 
the argument is iKised. 'Dk* fiicts, then are simply these. 
The rate of ■wages fluctuates witli the population; in* 
eimsingwlienfhe hihour-market Is under-sujiplied, dimi¬ 
nishing when it isover-sup|>lied. Tlie jxipnhitiou itselff 
thougli affected hy many other ciivumstances, docs un- 
douhtedly fluetuate with the supjffy of food; a»Ivancing 
when the sii|>ply is jffeiitifid, lialting or n'coding Avhen 
the sup[)ly is scanty. The food es.seiitial to life, is scarcer 
in cold countries than in hot ones; and not only is it 
scarcer, hut mure of it is mpiired;" so tliat on both 


t\M enrbon nf is nuv^i nlmmlant in fht* w^Kxlr ninl umnitritious 

]Mirt, wliirh i.H TKft \vhil«* tlif* {MrUia nf aninijilH h fniiiul in thi* i‘My 

Hiul oily parlH, vlilcli an* not only L'aten, Imt arv, in coU\ uixuiUu'S, ^ruudily 

Sir J, Maloiiliu (//iVw 7 / of 7Vrxi«, viiL ii, p. 380), miuakin^ nf Xha 
nf in tlir 1, *in of l\*rsia Irnit hi\A 

liArdly uny value.* Cuvier, in a Htrikm;r pm*j«up* AMimif/, vol. i. 

pp. 73, 74), lias conlraMcil ve‘5i*tul)le wiili animal food, nnd thinka that Iho 
loriiKT, Win^ ea^iily ohtRiiKHl, ia the more nntiirnl. lint the truth in flint 
both are equiillv natural: thonuh when ('a\ier wrote waroely au’^ihin^^ was 
kuDWu of the lawa which gov(*ni the rcliilion ln'twi^eu clitiiate aiul food. 
On the MklU uiid ciicivy nHiuinnl to olitmn ftiod lu cold oounlrios, wn 
nVuuf/t'rd IWifr JC.> pp. 70, 71, 101, Jh'utvf't'nen <«* 

fjti- Xo/'fh CoffM of Amfnrfit p, lt40; Cnoitz^ Ih'^ortf of i. pp. 

32, m, I3!;b>4, IW, vol. ii. pp. 20:1, 2Ck>, .124. ‘ 

"banU fftt Phtf^itqHr t4 <h Montf, p. 313) wiT^, niiuiA Ioa 

tenipa ct diuis led pavd iroide ou mnuge ct run ogit imvoutu^/ That much 
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proiuicls smaller encouragement is "iven to the jjiT)wth 
of that population from whose ranks the lalwur-market 
is stCK'ked. To expi*ess, therefore, the conclusion iu its 
simplest tbnn, we may «iy, that there is a strong and 
constant tendency in hot countries for wages to be low, 
in cold <‘ountries tor them to be Iiigb. 

Applying now this grejit principle to the-general 
coui'se of history, we shall fiiwl proots of its nccunicy in 
every direction. Indeed, tlieiv is not a single instance 
To tlic contraiy. In Asia, in Africa, ami in Ainerica, all 
the ancient civilizations were seated in hot climates; and 
ill all of them the rate of wages was very low, and tlierc- 
tbi-e the condition of the lahonrtng classes veiy depressed. 
In J'iui’ojie, tor tin* fii*st time, civilization arose in a colder 
cliinate: hence the iTward of laliour was incix*ased, and 
the distrilmfion of wealth i*endere«l more equal flian was 
jiossilile in countries wheiv. an esccssive aliundance of 
iisid stiiiinlatcd tlie growth of populatiiai. This differ¬ 
ence jii'oduccd, as we shall ]ti*cscntly see, many social 
and political oonsei|neiicesof iimnensc; iinportanei*. Jhit 
hi fore <liM'iisf«ing them, it may he ii'inarkcil that the only 
apparent exception to what has been stated, is one which 
sti’ikingly verities the geiicnd law. There is one instance, 
and only one, of a gii*ut Kuinpean jH'opio possessing a 
very cheap national UhhI. This jK'opie, 1 need hardly 
say, are tiic Irish. In lii-land the lalMUiring classes have 
for more tliaii two Imiidn-d years been prlucijinlly fed by 
jiotatoes, which were intixslnced into their countay late 
in the sixteenth, or early in the seventecntii centuiy.'''^ 


foftil is oRti'ii in eoM <*ounlriii«, nnd little in hot mentiffflfsl 

numerous tviu'i'lli'W, iitme of wIkmii ure nwjire of tJu’ Si'O SiinjMon ^ 

iflj Xo/ifi Vmui of Arntriitty [>. vol. iv. p. 0C; 

]VraHHi‘rn pp. f'mrtte, JJtWf»rtf of ftrrt'nJanrff \u]. i, pp. 

1 lo, JitH): Cro/i^i/ Afrivtt, vol. ii. p. -10; Snhu'Vy . 

sol. i. p. 1^17; Afflvn^'^. *17; of A^iotit' iSoouft/y vtil. v. 

p. 1+4, >ol, p. \!*H; liurcknartWit Trttr44$ in Anthiut vol, ii. p. 
Xifiothi\ tif tArnbh’^ p. 4o; JWoa'n Votjafjf to Sooth Anwrivity 

Vol. i. ))p. 4<W, +t)H; Joormt of Sot'iH\j^ vul. lii. j). vol. vj. . 

ji, Ho, vol. xix, p. 1:^1: f^yi.v ftnif Troi'Ag in 7/#vtr#V, xol, t. p. Ili+; ^ 

•Soot/wfa flintori/ of lit'tnily vul. ill. p. H4H; JW«ry, Votfwjt ch S^ne ct at ^ 
i. pp. «*I70, 4lit); Lota's Sftr/nrnkf p. 140. f 

Mej'vu (Ocoffruph^ of lioMts, l64t^ p. eays that tho potato wu 
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Now, the peculiarity of the potato is, that until the ap¬ 
pearance of .the late dise<ase, it was, and perhaps still is, 
cheaper than any other food equally wholesome. . If we 
compare its reproductive power with the amount of nu¬ 
triment contained in it, we find that one acre of average 
land sown with potatoes will suppoit; twice as many per¬ 
sons as the same quantity of land sown with wheat.'® 
The consequence is, that in a counti-y where men live on 
potatoes, the population will, if other things are tolerably 
equal, increase twice as fast as in a countiy w'here they 
live on wheat. A.nd so it has actually occurred. Until 
a very few years ago, when the fece of affairs >vas en¬ 
tirely altered by j^stilenee and emigration, the jK»])ula- 
tion of Ireland was, in round numbers, increasing annu¬ 
ally three per cent.; the population of Kngland during the 
same period increasing ojie anti a half per cent.^' The 
result was, that in these two countries tlic distribution of 
wealth was altogether different. Even in England the 

g rowth of population is somewhat too rapid; and the la- 
our-inarket being overstocked, the worKxng classes are 
not sufficiently paid for their Labour.^ But their condi¬ 
tion is qne of sumptuous splendour, compared to that in 
which only u few years ago the Irish were forced to live. 

introflured into troland in but Acctmling to Mr. ^['Culloch 

nry CouuHercf,\ p. 1048)^ ^potatoes, it ia coinnumly tliouj;nt, nvro 
not introduced into Ireland till ]<U0, when a am all qiuintity wn^ Arnt by 
Sir Walter Kalei^h to bo ])lantod in a pinion nn liu oatato in tlu« vicinity 
of Youg'bflll.’ Comparo J^ct/rlojK of AffnvHffitrtf p. 8-h> : * 

planted by Sir Waltur HrUei;'h on bu estate of Yout?Lall, wm 

** jVdam Smith (7JW/A of XafiooM, ]^)ok i. cUd}J. xi. p. 07 ) suppojic.s that 
it will iiupporttbroti times as many ; but the atiitlstira of thu wri(t*r 

are the weakest nmi of Lid work, and tlic more careful cah'u)atir>ns made 
Ance ho wrote bear out the atatmnent in the text. * It mlmitB of doiiion* 
strati on that an sere of putatoen xnll &$ed double the numb^^r of people 
that ci\n be fed fn^m an acre of wheat/ lovdon'g Efuyefaj), of Affrieultnre, 
bill edit, 1844, p. 845. So, too, in JPC&lfoch't Di^., p. 1048, ^ an acre of 
potatoes will feed double tho nuiuber of imlivlduala that tati be ft^d ^in cm 
ftcre of wheat.' The daily a venire consumption of an ablo*bodicd labourer 
in Ireland is esHinated at nine and n half pounds of potatoes for men, and 
seven and a half for womett See on Hcro/ulaf I84C, p. 177. 

JUiiilhtUf ON Pofitilftfioity Tol. i. pp. 424, 425, 431, 435, 441, 442; 
M^CifUock'4 .£boNONcy, pp. *181, 382. 

The lowest cultural wa^s in our time have been in England 
about U. a day; whilu from the evidence coUoctod by Mr. Thornton In 1845, 
the highest wages then paid were in Lincolndur^ aud were rather more 
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The misery in which th^ were plunged has no doubt 
always been aggravated by the ignorance of their rulers, 
and by that scandalous misgovemment which, until very 
recently formed one of the darkest blots on the glory of 
England. The most active cause, however, was, that their 
wages were so low as to debar them, not only from tlie 
comforts, but from the common decencies of civilized life; 
and this evil condition was the natui'sd result of that 
cheap and abundant food, which encouraged the people 
to so rapid an increase, that the labour-market was con¬ 
stantly gorged.*^ So far was this canied, that nn intel¬ 
ligent obseiwer who travelled through Ireland twenty 
years ago, mentioned that at that time the average wages 
were ibury)ence a day, and that even this wretched pit¬ 
tance could not always be relied upon for regulai* em¬ 
ployment.®*’ 

Such have been the consequences of cheap food in a 
country which, on the whole, |K)ssc*sscs greater natural 
resources tlian any other in luirepe.®* And if ^ve inves- 

than a week; those in Yorkf^hire snd Northunibcrlend hein^oeftrljaa 
hi^h. Thornton on jjp. 12-15, 24, 25, Ciodwin, writing in 

1H20, e^tiinatrs the avomge at Is. M. a dav. GwMh <m Popvltitfony p. 574 
Mr. FhilHps, in Lis work On Scrofnia^ 1840, p. 545, * at present the 

mtio of wag&H is ihini fhf. to 10#. 

The uio»t nii8orftbl« part, nnnielj Connanjrht, In ITJW, eontein«i 242,100 
inLnhitanta; and in 1821, 1,110,220, See ^kuUer's Lttw of l^opulatwn^ vol. ii, 
p. 400. 

Mr. Ijifflia, who in 1854 tniT^dlcHl throiigb Ifelnnil with a particular view 
to its 0 (Mii(»iiiirfiI dtato, pavo, as the residt of very cikrvfnl inr^uiries, * 1 am 
ijtiilu ronfith'iit, that if tLu wbnle yr^rly CJiraings of the labourers of Irelaml 
Were di>iiled hy tlie whole niniilM*r of luLoiirorH, the roaiilt would be under 
Ihirt sin a—^ FonrfMHicr a dav ftn* tho lalxHirpm of Ireland.* Ln/Hs^ JonrHntf 
thronfikont Trt4<mtl ut 1854, iVnid. 2nd oil it. voL ii. p. 500. At Ikilinaa- 
Lie, iu the county of Galway. ‘A gVDtleiuan with whom I w.is nccidcntaily 
in company otfored to procure, on mi hour's warning, a conplo of himdreu 
InbonrorH nt foiirpenfe ev^ for temj^orary cTiipli»Yint*nt.* vol. ii. p, 17. 
The Niine writer snys (vm. i. p, 2(>{), tbit at Tralee ‘it often happens that 
thi* Lihouvers, slier working in the canal J^>m Hve in the moiTiing tintil 
eleven iu the foi*ejn)on, art iliRch&rged fir the day with the pittance of two- 
Gonipim*, ui Ctonrnrn/s Dublin, 1K40, p. 510, a letter 

ivom Dx. Doyle written iu 182it, deseribir.g Ireloiulas ‘a conutiy where the 
tuarlcet is always orerstocked with labour, and iif which a man's labour ia 
iiul worth, at on average, wore than thrrt'pouco a day.' 

It is singular that so acute a tliinker ns Mr. Kay should, in lus other¬ 
wise j List roiu arks on the Irish, on (indy overlook tho elTett producixl on their 
wA^^es by the iiicrease of popuUtiom * Aoy's Social CofulitioH of (he People, 
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tigiite on a larger scale the social and economical con¬ 
dition of nations, we shall see the same principle every 
where <at work. , We shall see that, other things remain¬ 
ing equal, thct()od of a jxjople determines the increase of 
their nninljers, and the iiicrejisc of their nuinbci*8 deter¬ 
mines the rate of their Avagt:s. We shall inoix'over find, 
that when the wjiges are invariably low,®^ the distribution 
of wealth being thus very unequal, the distribution, of 
political power and soei^ influence will also be very un¬ 
equal; in other words it will apjmar that the normal and 
average relation hetwe^en the ujipcr and lower classes will, 
in its origin, depend ujkjii those peculiarities of nature, 
the operations of which I have? endeavoured to indicute.'^^ 
After putting all these things togethci-, wc shall, I trust, 
be able to discern, with a clearness hitherto unkno^vn, the 

Tol. !• pp< r>, f)2, 22*1, Thii» U tbo mnw. bncnuim tli» 

AkxI Iiave been itotiecxl ji«»t njily by i*i>n)n)ou 

"wnietiff but by tbo of nil aiillioritb^ on INlr. MnltluiM: 

Aed thu ffixfh edilimi t*f hU qh voi. t. \u 41 it); vol. )i. pp. 

tbetM» tbiugs weA) ofteruir eouftideriMl, we Hbi>ulil not 
hear ho much abemt tht* iind leWty of the (Mtic nut*; tbt: Kiinplo 

fact being; that ilie Irish nrv unwilling to work; not boeiiiiw* they urc 
but because 1hetr work u Iwitlly paid. Wlii*n they in» nbroful, tboy gel gotnl 
wages. AQtl thiuvfoi'e they b(>eoiiic ah industrious m nny other pef^ple. 
pare Jino Hfti uf SiirtMat} vol. v5i. i). 2-t, with nwntuH on Ovn'^ 

Po^ndntion^ p. 42o; a very vnluiibln work. Kveu in 17t)t), it was oltwsrvwl 
that the Irish as nnon an they left their own eouutiy* bernroe induatriuus nivl 
entTgelic. fteo PardanH’nfitnf Iliidotifn voL xxxiv. p. 222. S*) too. in Nortli 
Aminiea, ' they nn* most willing to work Laid.’ LyvlCs Setvnd io (he 
Unified 1840, vol, i. p. 187. 

J3v low WflgeM, I uiraii low reward of labour, which is of enur^o imle- 
pendeut both of tho etwt of labour ojid of tho iuoni*y*Tiite of wngi'n. 

In a recent work of considerablo inginiiity' (2}onblodti}f'ii 'Tnte Ltno oj 
Vopvihdmiy 1847, pp. 2o-2t>» 7H, 121, Sii,) it U nolieVd that eoiintripH 

aw more populous when Iho onliuHir fixxl is vegotable (biiu when it is 
auimal; and nn attempt ih mode to explain lliia on the grouted that a ]hx>v 
diet ]H more favnurablo to fecundity than a rich one. I hit tliough tho fact of 
the greater uf i^pidution ia indiApiitHble, there ore 8e\’erdl I'oa^ons 

for being dissalislknl whli 3lr. l.*onblo<lay’s explanatiou. 

That the power of proj«gftlii>n in boighteiunl by ]v>or li\ ing, h* a prt»- 
poHitioa which has never iHren establUhcd phvAiologicalty < while the obser¬ 
vation h of travellcra and of govemnicnta arc uot euiKciontly numerous to 
establish it stAtistif'Ally. 

2ud. Vcgt^tAble diet is m generous for A hot country as Auininl died is for 
a eobl country; and since >\o know iLal. uotwitlisbanding tlie dillbrmco of 
food and climate, tho temperature of the b<Hly varioH little lietwoon tlm 
oauator and the poles ('compiire IJrbif/s Ajfimfd p. ID j IfMimFn 

Medical JVeteS; p. 473) roitiUd, HiSmau de Pk^eiqHe, vol. l. pait i. p. 414) 
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intimate connexion between the physicaland moral world j 
tbo la\vs by which that connexion is goveraed; and the 
reiisons why so many suicient civilizations reached a cer¬ 
tain stage of development, and then fell away, nnable to 
rasist the pressure of natnrc, or make head against those 
external obstacles by winch their progress was etFectually 
retarded. 


It^ in the fii'st place, wc tiini to Asia, we slinll see an 
admirable illusti*ation of what may be called the collision 
bctAvecu internal and external jihcnoimani. Owing to cir¬ 
cumstances already stated, Asiatic civilization lias always 
been confined to that rich tract wlicre alone wealth could 
be easily obtJiincd. This immense zone comprises some 
of tlie most fertile parts of the globe; and of all its pro¬ 
vinces, llindostan is certainly the one which for the 
lojigest period has possessed the greatest civilization.^* 
And as tiie materials ibr tbrining an ojiinion resjiecting 
India arc more ample than those respecting any other 
part of Asiu,^ I purpose to select it as an example, and 


3htr(hoh*» <lc Tol. ix, p. wo Imve no ri'nf*on to be¬ 

lieve that there^ in any other ju»nii(il viiriutiiMi, but sliould rather 
that, ill ro^aml to nil Cheontinl funHions, table diet and exturual heui uro 
equivahiit to miimnl diet and external coltl. 

'hd. Even concedinir, fur the salio of ai^iiment, that regetable food in- 
CT»*us4'H the pvoi:n'ntive jMwer, tlii» would oidy uilect the miinlw of birtlifi, 
and mit the douaity of population; forapx*Ater nnndxfr of birthn niav bo, 
and often an*, remedied hy a mater mortnlitr; a point in regard to whiob 
Clodwin, in trvin^ to refut<i MiUtlinx, folLi into suriuuii error. Oodtrm on 
I^opfi/otion, j), «‘U7. 

Since writing the a1)Ov«, 1 have fouiicl that tli4*R* views of ^Ir. Doubledav’s 
wei-o in ft gi'cat mo^ure auticijiated by Fourier. See ^ Socinh, 
Tol. i. p. ISo. 

I nae the word 'Tlindaslan’ in the popular wjnse, a.s extending a^mth to 
Cape Cemonn; though, prcuwrly s|w»aking, it «nilr iiicltulca tluj country north 
of the Xinbudda. Compare Miitti JMvrt/ of y>i(/}Vr, voL ii. p. 17 h ; 
th{% <\Ur vol. i. p. 11; iUWwrs kbtr tfir Limdtr in AMcHt vol. i, p. 1^24. 

'I'he. wohI it^df 1b not found in tlie ohl KiiiHcrit, sad id of IVi’Kiau origin. 

Ib'tfae.v to the Gentoo X 2 L xxL ; AAudic ^iCayvoyAc#, val. iii. 

pp. :m, 

So Uiftt, in addition to works publisInHl on their philot^aphT, ndigion, 
and jimt«i)rudcTire, a lemnetl geographer stated se\cml yearn ngo, that ‘keia 
fiijden>a ABiatisebes Keieh int in den lt‘t*teu dwy Jflhrhnndeu*ten ^'4in hu vielcn 
und BO cinaiehtavollen J*hiro]Hmru dundireiht uiid beBuhriobeu word(*n, aU 
JlindoBtim.* Mcinen In/Hdrr in AMintf vol i. p. 22o. Sini e the time of 
Me! lien, such evidence Las bccoiuo still more precise and extensive; and w, 
I think, too muck oejflected by AI. likode in valuable work on India: 
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use it to illustrate those lavs vhich, though generalized 
fixim political economy, cliemistiy, and physiology, may 
be ^'eritied by that more extensive survey, the means of 
which history alone cam supply. 

In India, the gi'eat heat of the climate brings into 
play that law already pointed out, by virtue of which the 
ordinaiy food is of an oxygenous rather tlum of a carbo¬ 
naceous character. This, accortling to another law, obliges 
the people to derive their usual diet not fram the animal, 
but from the vegetable world, of which starch is the most 
imiwrtant constituent. At the ^me time the high tem¬ 
perature, incapacitating men for ai’duous labour, makes 
necessaiy a fow of wliich the returns will be abundiint,- 
and Avhieh will contain much nutriment in a comjiara- 
tively small space. Here, then, we have some churac- 
tenstics, which, if the preceding views are correct, ought 
to be found in the ordinary food of the Indian nations. 
So they all are. broin the earliest period the most ge¬ 
neral food in India has been rice,®® which is tlio most 
nutritive of all the ceroalia;®^ which contains an enor¬ 
mous proportion of starch;®* and which yields to the 
labourer an average return of at least sixty fold.®* 


* Dcdi Zweclce dieser Arbi^it betrachtcD wir hkr nur Werko der 

Hindus ikler aiis duiit^clben aU Quellon.'. Jihodc, 

IJfifhtMff <lfr llinihiit Tol. i. p. 4.‘1 

^ This ia eviil<)nt from the frcnuont nnd fimiiliftr mention of it ui that 
remarkable relic of anti quittlic Jiuifitutes of Menu. Set j the in 

Jlvrh of Sir IF. Jotfot, vol. iii. pp. 87, im, 200, mn, 4(K), 40.% 
4.14. TnuA too, in the emimemtimi of footle in Vufhun pp. Id, 47, 

rice is ibe first niontioned. ftce fiirtber evidtnice In JfMv/ty nfhf Ifulwtf 

Tol. i. p. 22, vol. ii. pp. 100; H'tZjw'r ncftfrr of thr ImluHy vol. i. 
part ii. pp. 15, 10,17, 05, vol. ii. part ii. p. 115, pait lii. p. (i4; NitlcM on 

the MahaliharatfJy in Jonmol of Aj^iativ SociftUy vol. vli. p. Ill; TrnrrU of 
Urn Hatata in Fmrieenfh <Vrt/w/y,p. 1<4; Vofrhrooke'A JHt/cHt of Hindu fjnh, 
vol. i. )». 400, vol. ii. pp. 44, 48, 4:«t, 500, vol. iii. pp. 11, 148, ‘205, 20C, 207, 
2(U$, 104, 5JK) 5 AnaiK Mffron'hra, \ol. vii. pp. 25)0, JJ02 j Ward on JlwdwtSf 
vol. i. p. 200, voL iii. p. 106. 

* It contains a greater proportion of nutritious malt or than any of thu 
ccrealiA.^ Sumfrvifien Pht/gntd (reoyrajfhi/y uil ii. p. 220. 

It contains fitim 8;p8 to 85*07 per wnt. of atanb. JJnntdfi's 
to ), ii. p. 15>24; Thonuon's Chrmidrjf of Orffowv Hodittf p. 881. 

It u dilHcult to collect suificient evideuco to strike an avemge; but in 
according to Savary, rico ^producer eighty buahrds Cot onu.* LotuMn 
of Af^idtur^ r*. 173. In Tennaweriu, the'^vii ld is IVom hO to 
100. Hidory oj Tcnna$8eriMf in Joumai of AntUic Soviet t/, T(j 1. iii. 
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Thus possible is it., by the application of a few physical 
laws, to anticipate what the national food of a country 
will be, and theretbre to anticipate a long train of ulterior 
consequences. What in this case is no less remarkable, is 
tlint though in the south of the ])emnsula, rice is not so 
much use<l as formeidy, it has been iX!j)lace(.l, not by animal 
food, but by another gi-ain called ragi.**® TJic original rice, 
however, is so suited tothe circumstancesl have described, 
tliat it is still the most general food of nearly all the hot¬ 
test countries of Asia,®' from which at ditFerent times it 
has been tmnsplautod to other parts of the world.®^ 

p. 20. In Hcuitli Amcmn, 250 lu^rdm^ to 8i)ix and MfutluH (TV/ii'v/s 
i« JirrfziK vol 1), p. 70); or Troui 200 U* MIO, accordin^^ to 8outLt?y 
of JJnizift >'oi. iii. jip. TLo Jowt»«t eMiuiatn piveu bv M. Meyen 

lA forty fold; tho U >nfin<h rice )n tlio i’hilippiuo Ldjmd8|400 

fuW. MrfffH'4 of ItMti, \k OtU. 

^ Ji7/f^o'fu*tonrM JliMonf of Indui^ p. 7. Ua^ in the CvnoauniR CorocHnna 
of rtfimjiuiiA; Hndp cuiiMdering itfl iiuportAnco, it ]\m wen etraugely nog- 
1 PC tod by liotAni(*al wriUiu Tho Mt notoimt 1 hnvo 6tt!U of it in in 
Jfot'/iftmrn 4 JoHmet/ tAnmf/h the Cowdrirv of Jfytftrrt Ctmaro, antf ^fnfuhnr, 
M>1. i. pp, KM)-101, 2H(b H7«, lo-i, voL ii. 103, ](M, vol. iii. 
p]b 2UiJ, iMO, 2lKip 2tl7. Ill tho inrpi* intie9, iiiiTU't is generally ueteil; of 
>Nliic*h * a f|imntUy snllluinnt tor two nieiU niny bo ])u^'llaped for about a 
Jinlfponjiy.* on iHriinn A^rtatUu/Tf in Joumul of Aauttic iskwidy, 

Vril. viil. p. 100. 

Monnh'HS llMonf of i^Mmtrtro^ pp. Wl, fiO; RnfffoH* HiHior^f of 
vol i. j»p. 100, IK), 120, 210; rkronnitt ( ry/w;, pp. .*W7, 30i; 'ihwMac, 
of Stn Htf of Uomlnofy vol. il. p. 1*V> ; 7>vw#ov. of yUiotir vol. i. u. 610* 

JouvtutI of Antutiv iix #Wy, vol. i. pp. 228, 247, \o\. ii. pp, 44, <W, 261, 257, 
202. :ml 014, vid. iii. p|>. S, 26, 200, 340, v(»L>. pp. H2, 83, 104, vol. v. pp. 
2M, 240; Abiotic Jitwwr/frts vol. v. pp. 124, 22*4, vol. xii. p, 148, vol. x\i, 
pp. 171, 172; Joumul of Oeof/nrjth, &»r«yy, ii. p. 80, vol. iii pp. 124^ 
206, ^iOO, voL V. p. 203, vol. viii. pp. 341, vol xix. pp. 132, 137. 

Ibifo, so far 1 have been able to trorc it. hnn travvllod we^itward. 
JlcsidvA the l)i>tonct4 cviilt^urp, there nru philologicnl probabilitiee in favour 
t>f its 1)eui;i’ indig^noua to Asia, and the 8ainx*rit uaiiie for it has Weu very 
widtily Uidu?«ed. ( Vmipare l/umbo/tW^s vc»I. ii. p. 472, with 

liiMm'it of the hHllttn Ar<^iifeitftjo^ voL i. p. ?{68. In the fourteenth e<»ntur 3 *, 
it WA'« tlie eunniKin food on the Zanguclur eooat; and is now uni vernal in 
MatlagiUicar. 7 V<tiW« of Jfm Hittnin in Crniurvt p. 6(1; EHitfn 

JliMortf of Maihit/Kosmri vol. i. j>p. : 1 K, 21)7-304, vob ii. p. 2i)2; Journal of 
(ivuftriiiyfi. vol. iii. p. 212. From Slwlagna^iir ita aeed.H were, oeeonl- 

ing Up JJicfiwtufy o/ Vooitnertr^ p. IKiO, carried U» l^arulina lute 

in iho ?<jV(*ntefU(b conhur. It ia now cnllivutod in Ni<*aragnA (aS^w«7*'« CV«- 
trfil Ainer/eaf vul. I. p. 38) und in South Aineri<at(7/wrfr‘WrtV I/int. of Jirazif, 
jip. 21)2, !M)7, »U)6, 440,488). where it ia eiud to^row wild, ('ompai’e Mei/eh'i 
(ptHkjmphtf of PianU, pp. 21)1,207* with A^rrtt, ! oyflyew dfOti VAiuirtr/w 
dioN/ilr^ v<»l. i. p. 100, v<d. ii. jk iHX 'J'lie anvioiit (In'eka, though avquainUd 
with rice, did uut ciiltivAte it; and ita eiiUivalion wb 3 tint iutrodui^d into 
Europe by the Arabs. See Ilumboidt, XouctiU vol ii. pp. 40U, 410. 

VOL. I. F 
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In consequence of these peculiarities of climate, and of 
food, there has anseu in India that unequal distribution of 
wealth which we must expect to find in countries where 
the labour-market is always redundant.®* If we examine 
the earliest Indian records tvhich ha% been preseiwed— 
records bettveen two and tbt^e thousrod years old—we 
find evidence of a state of things similar to that which 
now exists, and which, we may rely upon it, always has 
existed ever since the accumulation of capital once fairly 
began. We find the ujiper classes enonnously rich, and 
the lower classes miserably poor. W^c find those by whose 
labour the wealth is created, receiving the smallest possible 
shaix.' of it; the ivmainder being absorbed by the higher 
ranks in the form either of rent or of profit. And as 
wejdth is, after intellect, the most permanent source of 
power, it has naturally happened that a great inequality 
of wealth -has been accompanied by a corresponding in¬ 
equality of social and political power. It is not, there¬ 
fore, surprising that from the earliest period to which our 
knowledge of India extends, an immense majority of the 
people, pinched by the most galling povoity, and just 
living from hand to mouth, should always liave remained 
in a state of stupid dclKisement, broken by incessant mis¬ 
fortune, crouching before their sujjcriors in abject sub¬ 
mission, and only fit either to be slaves themselves or to 
be led to battle to make slaves of othere.*^ 

To ascertain the precise value of the average rate of 
wages in India for any long period, is irajxissible; because, 
although the amount might be expressed in money, still 


^ So far food » concemed, l^mloruB Siculits noticea t)je Temorkable 
AjrtiUt}’ of India, and tlie conaeqneut accumulation of wetdtb. See two 

in Mibiiotitfc, Hid. lib. ii toL ii. p]). 4D, 50, lOd, lOi), 
liut of tbe ocoDomical laws of dlatribution be, like aU tlio oocioQt writerB, 
was jierfectly ianomnt, 

^ An able and very learned apblc^riat for this miierable people says, 
^Tlie eerTHlty so gtmerally aHTibctl to the Hindu id never more conspicuous 
tlian when be is exanilned aa an evidence. But if it bo Jidiuitted that he 
^ta as a slave, why blame him for not poawan^ the virtues of a free man ? 
Thft of atftA ha» tantjhi Atm tutpjtcU wbmisuo/i.* Vam Keuymhj^ in 

7Vm$actxtm cf Society of vol lii. p. 144. Comparo the observa* 

tione of Charles Ilanmtoa in Adatic Hemrekmj vol i p. d05. 
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the value of money, that is, its purchasing power, is suh* 
-ject to incalculable fluctuations, arising from changes in 
thecostofpi*oduction.®® But,forourpresentpurpose,there 
is a method of investigation which lead to results fer 
more accurate than any statement could be that depended 
merely on a collection of evidence respecting the wages 
themselves. The method is simply this: that inasmuch as 
the wealth of a country can only be divided into wages, 
rent, profits, and interest, and inasmuch as interest is on 
an average an exact measure of profits,®® it follows that if 
ainoug any pe<w)l(j rent an<l interest are both high, wages 
must be low.®' If, therefore, wc can ascertain the cur- 
I’eiit iiitei’ost of money, and the proportion of the produce 
of tliu soil which is absorbed by reut, we sliall get a per¬ 
fectly accurate idea of the wages; because wages are the 
residue, that is, they are what is left to the labourers 
after rent, profits, and interest have been paid. 

Now it is remarkable, that in India both interest and 
rent have always been very high. In the Institutes of 

Tho impoMibility of hAvmjr ARtnn<)Ard of vftlnojs d'&rly pouted out in 
7A lUflexkm9^ ht yarmUitm H ht VUtribution tits iu (Euvreif 

vol. V. up. TjI, Goin|>nro Hicttrtlo'A Wot'kM, pp. II, 28-^, 48, ICO, 258,270, 
401, wilh M*Vttllorh*8 Vrinripltt of juctmomyf pp. 208, 200, JW?. 

SmUh*$ Wrnflh tpf yadont, book i cli^ ix. p. 87; where, however, the 
propoditioji in utaietl rather too absolutely, sinco the rioks arising from an 
tuffcoiire Btate of soeinty must bo taken into coneUloratiotL B\A that there 
id fin Hvi^rago ratio between intenwt and profits iit obvioiu, and it distinctly 
laid down by the Sonsciit juridte. See Vole(irool;a*$ DigeA of Hindu LaWf 
vol. i. pp. 72, 81. 

Hicanlo (P iudfiUs of l^Alticid Economy^ chap, vi, in Works, p. 06) sayi^ 

^ wiintevor incrca.^8 wages, neceoaarily reilucoo profits.* And in chap. xv. 

f , 122, ' whati'ver rabws the wages of labour, towers the profile of ntock.’ 

ti eovend otlier places ho makce tlio same asoerUon, very much to the die^ 
comfort of the ordinary reader, who knows that in tlie United States, for 
in<(tance, wagoe and pnifite are both high. But the ambiguity ie in the Ian* 
gmige, not In the thought; and in thoee and aiuiilar paesagee Kicardo by 
wages meant cost of lal^)ur, in which sense the pmposiltoQ is qmta accurate. 
If by wasres wo mean the reward of labour, then there is no relation between 
wagcA and pi'ofi ts \ for when rent is low, both of them may be high, as is the 
case in the Uniteil States. That this w&Hthe view of Kici^o is evident from 
the following ptisaoge : * Profits, it canoot be too o^n repeated, depend on 
w.igcs ; not on nominal but real wages; not on the number of poiinda that 
may be annually paid to the labourer, but on the number of days’ work 
necessary to obtain those pound a’ Poldical Economy, chap, vii., 'Jdeardo*9 
Worh$y p. 83. Compare MUTi Prmeipioi of PoUitcol &onomy, toI. i, p. 609^ 
Tol U. jK 236. 
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Menu, which were drawn up about b c. 900,®* the lowest 
leffal interest for money is fixed at fifteen per cent., the 
highest at sixty per cent.®® Nor is this to be considered 
as a mere ancient law now fallen into disuse. So far from 
that, the Imtitutcn of Mom are still the basis of Indian 
jurisprudence;’'* and wc know on verj'^ good authority, 
that in 1810 the interest pud for the use of money varied 
from thirty-six to sixty per cent.^‘ 

Thus much as to one of the elements of our present 
calculation. -.As to the other element, namely, the rtmt, 
we liave information ccjually precise and trustworthy. In 
England and Scotland, the rent piid by the cultivator for 
the use of land is estimated in round numbers, taking one 
farm witli another, at a fourth of the gross produce.''^ In 
Erance, the average proportion is about a third;'® while 

I take tho estimn^c of I'fr. Klphinstoiie of IniUfif pp. 

aa iniJwAv bciwoon Sir ^Villiain Joiic:* (IVork*, vol, iii, p. hiU and Mr. 
Wilson (hiff I vol. s. p. xlvii.). 

” of clmp. viii. w. 140-14‘J, in TfVAw of *S» TK 

vol. UL p. TLo SanMnit cominontHtorH noarlv 

Mime mto of the iiiiniiniini lifiei'n pf^rvont St>c VoU-ltfookt^i 

IHffi'fi of Jlimin vwl. i. pp. 4'1,08^ 2*17, voL ii. p. 70. 

In Coli4/x'ooh’*ii vol. 5. p. 4.*VI, ami vol. ill. p. 22n, is cnlled 

^ the hiiflicst authority of mmuorml law/ and * thp foiimlcr of niontorial 
law.* llio most recent historian of India, Mr. rUphinstojiu, savs (IlH. of 
Kl) < the <*o((o of Menu U still tlio basis of tJm ] lindu jurisprudonce } 
011(1 tho principal features rcinnm uniillettHl to tho prt^sent day.' This r<w 
markable code is also tho basis of tho laws of tbo llunua^S i^i^d oven of tlioso 
of the Tvoos. Jour/ifil of the Sociei», voL ii. p. 271, ^(>l iii pp. 28, 

200, m, vol V. p, 252. 

See, io Milto Itidory of Imllay vol. i. p. 017, the report of a cominitteo 
of the House of Conimoos la IKIO, iu which it iMstaled that tho ryots paid 
*thi» heavy interest of three, four, and five per ceut, per mouth,’ ^\iuxl, 
writing about the same thiie, menrions as much os ttevciUv-lne pur cent, 
braiig givoQ, and this apparently without the Icuuler iQcuning uuy oxtnior- 
dinary rink. Word oh the Hwtfooitf voL iL p. bXl 

Compare tho table in Loftdodo JSwffchpfnUa of Aijrxndiurt^ p. 778, 
with Motor'Ii Firt llondred }\tinU of JlnehitHilry^ p, 14)5, 

Ixmd. 1812, and MCuUoclC b iAatidicai Accowti of ihe BrUieh Empirr. 1847, 
vol. L p. 500. 

This is tho ostimatn I have received from persons well acquainti'd with 
Frencdi agriculture. Tlio rent, of course, varies in each se]»arate instance, 
according to the natural powers of the soil, according to the extent to wliich 
those powers have been miprovsd, and according to the facilities for bring¬ 
ing the produce to market. Hut, notwitlistandlng those variutioiie, there 
must be in overy country ou average rent, depending upon the operation of 
general causes. 
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in the United Stirtes of North America it is well known 
to be much less, and, indeed, in some parts, to be merely 
nominal.’* But in India, the legal rent, that is, the lowest 
rate recognized by the law and usage of the country, is 
oiic-half of the produce; and even this cruel regulation 
is not sti'ictly enforced, since in many cases rents are 
raised so high, that the cultivator not only receives less 
tlmn half the produce, but receives so litae as to have 
scarcely the moans of providing seed to sow the ground 
for the next harvest.'® 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is mani¬ 
fest. Itent and interest being always very high, and 
interest vaiying, as it must <lo, accordbig to the rate of 
profits, it is evident-that wages must have been very 
low; for since there was in India a specific amount of 
^voalth to be divided into rent, interest, profits, and wages, 
it is clear that the first three could only have been in¬ 
creased at the expense of the fourth; which is saying, 
in other woixls, that the reward of the laboxircrs w»is veiy 
small in proportion to the rewaisl received by the u})per 
classes. And though tJiis, being an inevitable inference, 
docs not require extraneous su|)jH)rt, it may be mentioned 
tiiat in modern times, for which alone we have direct 
evidence, wages have in India always been excessively 
low, and the people have Iwen, and still are, obliged to 
work for a sum barely sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of life.'® 

Ovdnir to tlie imujouse Mippir of Und prerentisg tlio necessity of cul* 
iivftting infrriitr Mile wbirli older (*ountried are glad to U}«r| nnd ai'O 
therefore >villing to pay a rent for the right of using. In the United States, 
proht^ and wage^ (i. e., the reward of the labourer, not the c<Mt of labour) 
Hi'C huth high, which would be imposrible if rebt wei'O also high. 

Jinmniokmt Kuji on the JudiHal and of htdia^ 

pp. o0-(i], (Ji), {^2f At n. (iO, this liigh Kutbt>rlty says of the 

agricultural of ' lu an abundant sfAsou, vAien the price 

of (*orn is low, the juile of their wholo is rHjiiired to meet the deniiind.s 
of the laudiiolUer, leaving little or nothing for f«eed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family.* In Cashmere, tlie sorereigu reroived half tho pro¬ 
duce of the rice-crup, leaving the other half to the cnllivah>r. Moonroft'i 
T^iUicm of Cashiumf in Joumai of (Jeog. voL ii. p. 2C(t. 

IIetH*r (JvM'ney throygh vol. L pp. 209, BoO, 857» 350) gives 

Boiue curious iustauces of the extremely low rate at which tliu natives are 
ghid to work. As to the ordioi^ wages in India in the present contiiry» 
sec Jbumai of Asiatic voL L p. 265, voL v. p. 171; Hamntohm Sog 
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This "Was the first great consequence induced in India 
W the cheapness and abundance of tlio national food."' 
Sut the evil by no means stopjjcd there. In India, as 
in every other country, jxjverty provokes contempt, and 
wealth produces power. When other things are equal, it 
must bo with classes of men as with individuals, that the 
richer they arc, the grcjitcr the influence they will possess. 
It was thei*efbre to be expected, that the unequal distri¬ 
bution of wealth should cause an uuequivl distribution of 


m the and pp. 10^, 100; SifkfiftM Sfatlttfia of flie 

Dcfvatif ill of the v<il. yi. p. : irorirn Vivto 

of i/tr JUftdoojif vol. iii. n. 207; OM/roo/n*'4 Dtytd tf Jlinthr Zfuc, \o\. ii. 

{ ), 1^4. in tno ^nutli of India, tint fullest information will Ix) 

oiind in Jiuclianaifs vftluublu work, Joto'H^t/ llu'ofif/h tlw JIt/xo/r, 
and Mf/f(fba/‘, vol. L pp. 124, 125,1«W, 171. 175, 21ti, 217, 21 w, UiKI, 415, 
yol ii. pp. 12, in. 22, :i7, I OH, 217, 2JH. 415, 4H1, 524, 525, 5(;2, 
vol. ili. jm. 181, 220, 2iW, 421, Wt'i, tm, 428, ,V>5. 1 wish tlnit 
all truvellei'S were eqnully niiiinte in reeordiiijf the wn^e» of labour; u ^uU• 
jeet of far greater iuji>ortnnce Iboo Uiuac with wbieh they u.^^ually till their 

On the otlier band, the ricboH )>oMe$6ed bv the upprr hnto, ovviu^ 


to thin mal-dWrihiitioJi of wealth, Ixh^ii a) wave uJionnoiiH, nn<l HJiiu^tim* i 



thinks that rmue eiTor niti^t liave in ado by the ropyi^t; but tho rinider 
will find ill Orotf'H of (utwe (vol. xii. pp. 220, 245J ovidoiniu of tlio 

treasun*s which it was po»<iblc fi>r Asiatic rulero to eoIlc*(*t in that iftnV.* of 
8CM*icty. Tho working of thu uni><]n;il dUtributiou is thus statoil by ^Iv. (Uyn 
(7W/n*Tc. of Asittlic *V>cjW//, vol. i. p. 482.): ‘Tim nations of Euwpo h;vv<* 
very little idea of tho oi'tn.il eomhtiou of the iubabitauta of IT(i;dui;(tan; 
they fifu uion< wivt<^hcdly ^KHir than we have any notion of. llui'opeiuiH 
have hitherto been too apt to draw their opinitins of the woaltli of Hin¬ 
dustan from tbo gorg'oous pomp of u few oiupi^rnrs, sultau^^, uavvabs, lUuL 
raj alls; wliereos a iu<»re intiiuato aud ac'curato view of tho real atata of so- 
doty would have shown that the*« princes mid woblos wero engro««.h)g all 
tho wcaltli of the country, whilst tlio great IxhIv of tho peoplo wt^ro oJtrning 
but A bai^e i«ubiustonc(‘, gr«»iuilng under iutohuiiblo burdens, and Lai'dly 
able to supply tbeniftelvcs with tbo uecesoaries life, much le»4 witli its 
luxuries.* 

’’ Turner, who travelled in 1783 through the north-eHMt of llengal, saj-s: 
^Indeed, the extreme poverty and wretchMuesa of these people will foivibly 
Appear, when we rocoUect how little is nocressary for the suluiateuco of a 
pea^iant in these regions. The value of ibis <rAn seldom amount to more 
than one {>enny per day, ev^n aUowing him to make his meal of two pounds 
of lx)iled rice, with a ^ue propmion of salt, oi^ vegotables, fish, tmu chili.* 
Turner^B Embasif/ to TtM, p. IK ibn Batuta, who travel!^ in Ilindostan 
in the fourteenth centuiy, says: never saw a countiy in which provU 
ftons were so cheap.' Thiveb of Ibn p. IM, 
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power; and as there is no instance on record of any class 
possessing power without abusing it, we may easily un¬ 
derstand how it was that the people of India, condemned 
to poverty by the physical laws of their climate, should 
have fallen into a dcgi-adation from which they have 
never been able to escape. A few instances may Ik; 
given to illustrate, luther than to prove, a principle which 
the precedbig arguments have, 1 trust, placed beyond the 
possibility of dispute. 

To the gj*ent body of the Indian people the name of 
Siidras is given;''* and the native laws respecting them 
cotitain some minute and curious provisions. If a lueinbcr 
of this despised chiss presumed to occupy the same scat 
iw his superiors, he was either to be exiled or to suffer a 
piiiiiful and ignominious punishment.'^ If he spoke of 
tliein with contempt, his mouth was to be burned i**® if he 
netnally insulted them, liis tongue was to be slit;'*' if lie 
molested a iJralnnin, he was to be put to death ;**' if he 
sat on the same carpet with a lirahmin, he was to be 
inaiiiu'd for life;**® iti moved by the desire of instruction, 
he even listened to the reading of tlie sacred books, burn¬ 
ing oil was to be ixiured into his ears;*** if, however, he 

Tlio nre c^tiinnW hr Wwnl 0 / (/w IfMdooSf vol. iii. p. 

2^0 of tho HindooH.' At all events, comprise the 

whole ot* tiiu workin;^*<’lasKei«; the VaisTas not 1 h*ui;( husbnuilmen, as (hoy 
m e oJV'Ii i.'allcil, but landlords, owners of ml tie, and tradure. Ctunptiro 
Jndihtfi'i of ciwp. ix. sue. in U’orka of Sir Jf*. JwieH, \nl. hi. 

pp. with CMjitKfkrfi tol. 1 . 1 ). lo, from which it nppetus 

(hat tliu \’aiHyns were always the untsiera, ana that the ?^udra was to * roly 
im ayriculture for hia aul^tence.’ 'FUe division, thorofore, b«tw(‘i*n ' (he 
indiistiioiis aud the servile' (£/nhmdotif'g History of /wr/m, p. 12) is too 
broadly stati^d, and we must, 1 think, take the detinitiou of M. Ithodo ; 
M)ie Kttstc der Sudrrts uinfasstdie ^nuise arbeitende, odor um IjoLr dieu- 
eude (Jhisse dcs Volks.' ^Mig, BUdntig 4et vol. ii. p. 001. 

^ Dither bo banished with a mark on his liioder parts, or the king 
shall cause a gash to be made on his buttock.’ In/iiifittcs of MenUf cLup. 
viii. flee. 281, in fJWka of Sir JF. Jomm, toL iiL p. .llo. 8ee also Waran 
View of (ht Jlinditogy vol, iii. p. 07, 

^ Memiy chap. viii. sec. 271, in Joneg'g Workgy vul. iti. p. 314. 
chap. Till. sec.. 270. 

* If a Soduer gives'much and frequent molestation to a Bmhmin, the 
lungistrats shall put him to death.’ HmhediCode of Orhtoo Lam^ p. 202. 

Hnihcdt Code of Oenioo Jxnogf p. 207. As to the cAsa of striking a 
Biuliuiio, sec Ranwwhtn Htig on the Vedg, p. 227, 2Dd edit. 1632. 

^ *Ani if a Sooder listeus to the Beids of the bhastcr, then the oil, 
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committed them to memory, he was to he killedif he 
were guilty of a crime, the punishment for it was greater 
than that inflicted on his su|)eriors but if he himself 
were raui*dered, the penalty was the same as for killing a 
dog, a cat, or a crow.*^ Should he marry his daughter to 
a Brahmin, no retribution that could be exacted in this 
world was sufficient; it was therefore announced that the 
Brahmin must go to hell, for having suffered contamina¬ 
tion from a woirian iinmeasunvbly his inferior.*"* Indeed, 
it was ordered that the mere name of a labourer should 
be expressive of contempt, so that his proper standing 
might be immediately kno\vn.**® And lest this should not 
be enough to nuiintnm the subordination of society, a law 
was actually made forbidding any labourer to accumulate 
wealth;”® while another clause declared, that even though 
his master should give liini freedom, he would in reality 

heated w before, elinll W pmtred into h\n carA; and aneoa and wax alioll })e 
iiielti'd and the uriticu of his enrs shah ))o ah'^iped up tLoivwiUi/ 

IfaiMf ]). 2(^2. Compare Uie prohibition in MeNi/f chap. iv. sec. th), chap. 
X. acc. KjlMI ], in JoHnt's IVorl^ to), iii. pp. 174, 

^ JMM, y. lUH^dtrate aliall put liim to death.* In 3Irir)i* 

ebakati, the says to a Sitdra, * If yon expound iho Vedfis, will not 

your toneme ue cut out^*'* Wtfton's I'hsatre of the. vol. i. pnrt ii. 

p. 170, 

” WatfTs Viem of iAe llt/idooe, toI. it, p. .‘108. To this the only exception 
WAS in the cose of tiuift. 3/iV7s Uidory of /W/zf, vo!. i. pp. 2<)0. A 
Bi'aUnun could no account be ci^itally puniahed.' Amatw 
vol. XV. p. 44. 

3l<'nu, rbap. xi. 6cc. 152. in Works of Sir W, vol. iii. p. 422, 

^ Jlvahmin, if he take a Sudmto bia bod as )ila brat wiiu, sinks to 
the ro^fions <*f lomicut* Jnd^ioles of rbap. iii. soc. 17, in Jontty vol. 
iii. p. 12). CompATu the denial of funeral ritea, in Dhjvd of 

IJittiJu LnWf vol. lif. p. 528. And on the dilTvmit liells iiiwnted hy the 
Hindu clergy, sue Vishim Pitramt, p. 207 ; Wnr^n View of (he Jllndooty 
to), li. pp. 182, 183; VoinnoiCs Mytholf^y of Hit llu\<lu\ p. 1)3. Tlio 
curious dotiiils in Phodr, Hit BfJuji^ Biiiittmj tier Hindus, vol. i. p)). 502, 
•llKl, rnthpr refer to )>uddhieni, and aliould ho compared with Jom'md Asi.- 
atiffut, I. eerie, vol, viii. pp. HO, 8), Baris, 1820. 

Mfwu, chap. li. soo. 51, In Jonr*, vol. iii. p. 87; ab^o noric*e4l m Hhode 
Mditj. Jiiidmttjy vol. j). ji. 501: ‘ scin Name soil acLtai A'lunchtnn^ aus- 
driickcti.’ 8o, too, .Mr. KIphiiistone {Jlidory of IndWy p. 17^: * the prtwr 
name of a Sudm is diroctrd to be expre^ive of <‘onteinpt.* Coiupai'e On- 
gines <Ih Ihvify In (Kurirs dt MichAd, voL U. p.^387, llruxidles, 1840. 

^ jJ/cMw, chi*p. X. ia*o. 120, in JontSy vol. iiirp. ^1. This law ia pointed 
out by Mill (Ilmtw'y of Indio, vol. i. |>« ]0i>) oa an evidence of tlie uuaerable 
state of the pi*ople, which Mr. Wtbon (note in p. 104) vainly attcuipta to 
erode. 
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still be a slave; ’ ‘ for,’ says the lawgiver—‘ for of a 
state which is natural to him, by whom can he be di> 
vested?’®* 

Hy whom, indeed, could he be divested? I ween 
not where that power was by which so vast a miracle 
could be worked. For in India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body of the 
|>eople; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
])hysical laws utterly impossible to resist. The energy of 
those laws is, in trutli, so invincible, that wherever they 
have come into play, they have kept thie productive classes 
in peri>etual suljjcction. There is no instance on reed'd 
of any tropical country, in which wealth having been 
extensively accumulated, the ixjople liave escaped their 
tiite; no instance in which the heat of the climate has not 
caused an abundance of ftMxl, and the abundance of food 
caused an unequal distribution, firat of wealth, and then 
of political and social power. Among nations subjected 
to these conditions, tlie jicople have counted for nothing; 
they have had no voice in the innnageriient of the state, 
no control over the wealth tlieir own industi'}" created. 
Tlieir only business Inis been to labour; their only duty 
to obey. Thus tliere have been generated among them, 
those habits of tame and soiwilc submission, by which, ns 
we know from histoi-y, they have always been character¬ 
ized. For it is an undoubted fact, that tlieir aimais fur* 
nish no instance of their having turned upon their rulers, 
no war of classes, no popular insurrections, not even one 
great jjopular conspiracy. In those rich and fertile coun¬ 
tries there have been many changes, but all of them have 
been from above, not from below. The democratic ele¬ 
ment has been altogether wanting. There have been in 
abundance, wars of kings, and wars of dynasties. Thera 
have l>ecn revolutions in the government, revoliitiori.s in 
the palace, revolutions on the throne; but no revolutions 

<A SuAm, thntiirh cinuii-ip»to<i by liis tauter, is not releuoil from a 

of ^emtude; for of tv sUiCd winch ie natural to him, hv whom ran be 
be diveirted 'r * Inditutcs of J/mu, chap. viii. $ec. 414, i x WViU 0/ W, 
Jones, vol. iii. p. 
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among the people no mitigation of that hard lot which 
nature, rather than man, assigned to them. Nor was it 
until civilization arose in Europe, that other physical laws 
came into oi>eratioii, and therefore other results were pro¬ 
duced. In Europe, for tlie first time, there was some 
approach to equality, some tendency’to correct that enor¬ 
mous disproixjrtiou of wejilth aiul jxiwer, which formed 
the essential weakness of the gi’eatest of tlie moro nncieut 
countries. As a natuml consequence, it is in Eui'ope 
that everything worthy of the name of civilization lias 
originated; becau.se there alone have attempts been made 
to preserve the balance of its relative parts. There alone 
has society been orgjinized according to a scheme, not 
indeed sufficiently large, but still wide enough fo include 
all the different classes of which it is composed, and thus, 
by leaving room for the ])rogrc.ss of each, to secure the 
permanence and advancement of the wJiole. 

The way in which ceitiun other physical peculiarities 
confined to Europe, have also accelerated the progress nf 
Man by dimiiiisliing hi.s superstition, Avill be indicated 
towards the end of tins clia|)ter; but as that will involve 
an examination of some Ijiavs \yhich 1 have not yet no¬ 
ticed, it seera.s advissible, in the firet jilace, to complete 
the inquiry now before us; and I therefore purpose pro\’- 
ing that the line of argument which has been just applied 
to India, is likeunse ajiplieable to Egypt, to Jlexico, and 
to Peru. For by thus including in a single survey, the 
most conspicuous civilizations of Asia, Africa, and Ame¬ 
rica, we shall be able to sec how the preceding ])riiiciple8 
hold good of different and distant countries; and wo shall 
be possessed of evidence sufficiently comprehensive to test 
the accui’acy of those great laws which, without such 


“ ^Vd iotejliprent obse^er save, *it w also remarkable how little the 
peoplo of Asiatic uountriea have to do ui the rcvolutioim ef their govern- 
meuta. The}’ are never guided by any great and eonimon impulse of feel¬ 
ing, and take no ]MUi in oventn tlie uioat iutenoting mid important to their 
country and their own proaperity.' oh the CouHtrt/ of Sindhf iu 

Joui'nai of AeMc SuciHi/, to ], i. p. 250 . Compare similar remarks in 
JIerdtr\ Idcen tur Geichic^y vol. iii. p. 114; and eren in Aliewfit liietorif 
of £uropc, vol. X, pp. 4Ug 420. 
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precaution, I might be supposed to have generalized from 
scanty and imperfect materials. 

The reasons why, of all the African nations, the Egyp¬ 
tians alone were civilized, have been already s^ted, and 
have been shown to depend on those physical peculiarities 
which distinguish them from the surrounding countries, 
and which, by facilitating the acquisition of wealth, not 
only 8uppHc(f them with material resources that othenvise 
they could never have obtained, but also secured to their 
- intellectual classes the leisure and the opportunity of 
extending the boundaries of knowledge. It is, indeed, 
true that, notivdthstanding these advantages, they effected 
nothing of much moment; but this was owing to circum¬ 
stances wliich will be hereafter explained; and it must, 
at all events, be admitted that tliey i-aiscd themselves far 
above every other people by whom Africa was inhabited. 

The civilization of Egypt lieing, like that of India, 
caused by the fertility of the soil, and the climate being 
also very hot,®^ there were in both countries brought into 
play the same laws; and there naturally followed the 
same results. In both countries we find the national 
food cheap and abundant: hence the rabour-inarket over- 
supplied; hence a very unef|uui division of wealth and 
power; and hence all the consequences which such ine¬ 
quality will inevitably preduce. How this system worked 
in India, 1 have just attcmptoil to examine; and although 
the materials for studiung the former condition of Egypt 
are much less ample, they are still sufficiently numerous 
to pixivo tlie striking analogy between the two civiliza¬ 
tions, and the identity of those great principles which 
regulated the order of their social and political develop¬ 
ment. 

If we inquire into the most important circumstances 
which concerned the peo[)le of ancient Egypt, wc shall 
see that they are exactly the. counterpai’t of those that 
have been noticed in India. For, in the first place, as 
regards their ordinary food, what' rice is to the most 

Volne? ( Voyage m EgypU, voL i. pp. 58-63) fats a good chapter on the 
climate of 
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fertile parts of Asia, that are dates to Africa. The palm- 
tree is found in every country from the Tigris to the 
Atlantic and it supplies millions of human beings with 
their dniW food in Arabia,'''* and in nearly the wliole of 
Africa ndrth of the equator.*® In many parts of the great 
African desert it is indeed unable to bear fruit; but na¬ 
turally it is a very liardy plant, and produces dates in 
such profusion, that towards the north of the Sahara they 
are eaten not only by man, but also by domestic aiiimals.*^ 
And in Egypt, where the palm is 8ai<l to be of sponta¬ 
neous growtii,'" dates, besides being the chief sustenance 

^ It iw, liowovvr, unknown in Africa. See the nppount of Iho 

Pa1uiiir*erc in 1847^ p. IJO, and (Jwtj^ 

of p, ‘J07, 

M)r all oataUea uec^d by tlio Amba, datea are the moHt fAvnurito.’ 
Iiitri:kkm'<\t'n Ttax'td* \n Amhia^ vol. i. p, WJ, Sec al«o, for proof of tlioir 
abundaut’O in the yvvf*i of Arsbiiif vol. i. pp« 10>% 157, 2«S8, vol, ii. iip. D], 
100, 100, 118 , 201 ), 210, 214, 2*Vb ^100, • 1 ^) 1 . And on tlio dateD ofOniAn lunl 
the eOAt of Arabia, e<H) Trttoti$ m Arabia, vot. i. pn. 188, 181), 2d0, 

270, 200, 3 * 11 ). Couipnra yiAnihr, J)r9crtj>tioH dr rArabtr, pp. 142, 200, 
Indeed, they arc so im|)ortan 1 , that the .\tu\y9 linvo diktbivnt naino^ for 
them uccoitllug to (lie (tUgca of their growth. Djowharl aayH, M.a dOno- 
minution bahh pn^i*t\lo )c iiom bwr; vnr la dattu m nnitiino d'ldKii'd tabtf cn 
auito khffM, piUA hnlt/hf piUA fnkir, puiA ndab, ot enlin Jh' wftv 

to Ahd^AlUdify lirlixtiw dr tl^jkjidcy p. 74, au<l bih« ji. 118. Otlier noiiceB of 
the tlftto-' of Arabia will be fonml in Trowifi of Jhn BaMn xh Foio'ferufh 
Cmffiri/, p. <10 j Journal of Atialir 6or, vol. via. p. 2H0; Journal of GVv- 
ffraph. Soe, vol, iv. p. 201, vol. vi. pp. *">3, oo, 158, 06, 08, 74, vol. vii. p. 32, 
vol. IX. pp. 147, 151. 

^ Ilecron (Tradr of tJie African Nhiiouftf vol. 1 . p. 182) Rupposod that in 
Africa, ilatr^H are coih]iaratiVely little known aouth of 20^ north lat. Hut 
this learned wnlur 1 h (*ertainly mbtakeu; and a reference to the fi»llowing 

f A 0 HAgCR will allow that they are coiiituon aa far down aa the pnmllol of 
<nke Tchad, which in neiirly tho aouthem limit of our knosvhnigo of (h^itral 
Africa; JJfHJiam'n Crnfral Afrira, p. Sk5; (yiffpprrloH*/i Jour/ifd, in Ajifxwliv 
to Brnbafn, pp. ii4, 50; Clap^friioH^s Sreond Krj)rdittoNf ji. 1,50, Fmlh(?r 
eaat they are somewhat aciireer, but arc found much mow*, to the nouth liioji 
U RUjipoaetl by IIe<?ren: aco Pa/l/ntu Xwdofim, p. 220. 

* Dates are not only the principal growth of tho Vonzan oaaea, but 
the main snbaislonce of their inbabiUuta. ^\ll live on dates; inon, women, 
and children, horses, and camela, iind aheep, fowls, and ciogR.’ /f^A- 
ardson'i Prartk in the tSa^ra, vol il p. 32^3, mid Ree vol. i. p. 343: as to 
tUoee parta of tho desert where the pahu will not bear, see voL i. pp. 387, 
405, vol, ii. pp. 291, 3C;l Keapecling tlio datoa of wcatoni Africa, see Jour¬ 
nal of Soextd^y vol. xu. p. 204. 

^It ilouriRhed spoutanooualv in the valley of the Nile.' Wilkinsottkt 
Ancitnt vol. ii. *142. As furtlior illustration of tho import¬ 

ance to Africa of this beauufiil plant, It may bo mentioned, that from tho 
high-p^dm there is prepared a peculiar bever^, which in some parts is in 
gi^t re<^uest On this, which is called palm-wine, seo Af WiUiatn '9 Modical 
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of the people, are so plentiful, that from a very early 
pcriwl they have been commonly given to camels, the 
only beasts of burden gcnemlly used in that country.^® 
rrom these facta, it is evident that, taking Egypt os 
the highest type of African civilization, and India as the 
highest type of Asiatic civilization, it may be said that 
dates arc to the civilization, what rice is to the 
second. Now it is observable, that all the most import¬ 
ant pliysical peculiarities found in rice, are also found in 
dates. In regard to their chemistry, it is well known that 
the chief principle of the nutriment they contain is the 
sjvuie in both; the starch of the Indiim vegetable being 
mercly turned intotlic sugnrof the Egyptian. In regard 
to the la^vs of climate, their atfinity is equally obvious; 
since dates, like rice, belong to hot countries, and flourish 
most inoi’Tiear the tropics. In regard to their increase, 
an<l the laws of their connexion with the soil, the analogy 
is also exact; for dates, just the same as rice, require 
little labour, and jiohl abundant i*eturns, while they 
occupy so .snmll a sj^jice of land in comparison with the 
mitriiuent they affoixl, that njtwards of two hu7idred 
palm-trees are sometimes planted on a single acre.’®* 
Thus striking are the similarities to which, in different 
countries, the same physical conditions natumllygive rise. 
At the Siime time, in Egypt, as in India, the uttaininent 
of cl^^lization was prcce(le<I by the |X)sscssion of a highly 
fertile soil; so that, while the exuberance of the land 

IL\'l)nUfiQn to the Ntyrr^ pp. 71,110; Meredith'n OM Co(Mt of 1812, 

pp. (V), oiJ; I^inJ tmd OtdJiAan KK-pedUum into the Xi^frrior of Afriniy 18^17, 
veil. ii. pp. J7(), 2l.*l| liotrditvh, MUdoa to Adttuitrti pp.lW), J(X>, ‘IHO, 

'^>2. ]jut I doubt if this is the mjue hs the jKilni«^vino luontioned in lint^ 
foifr'ji p. Comparo Tttctiey'e U* (tie Zaire, 

pp. hVi, 210, 224, :J5(k 

Wifkiiv*ot/*A AMvinit JSt/tfptiatvt, toI. ii. pp. ir*>*178, Hee also on tlio 
fthuiulaiK'n of tho oxtmets from tui Arabinn goonjoplicr in Quatre^ 

fftert', Itceheivtiffi hio* fJ^/ypte, pp- 220, 221. 

Oa their i-ulation to the laws of climate, sec the remarkfi pcspeoting 
tho piiOgTApiiicjtl limilK of tiieir power of riiKUtng, in Jiwicu's Jiotany, edit 
Wilson, 1841), p, 7;4. 

'In tho viiilev of the Nile, a fisiWon (IJ acre) is somotimoA plnntod 
with 400 trees.’ AMcitwt \(ii ii. j>, 178. At Moor- 

zuk An ontiro date-palui is only worth about a shilliDg. 2tivhardewi$ Cefttrtd 
Afivja, voL L p. llL 
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regulated the speed with which wealth was created, the 
abundance of the food regulated the proportions into 
which the wealth was divided. The most fertile part of 
Egypt is the Said and it is pi’ecisely there that we tind 
the greatest display of skill and knowledge, the splendid 
remains of Thebes, Carnac, Luxor, Dendera, and Edfou.'*® 
It is also in the Said, or as it is often called the Thebaid, 
that a food is used which multiplies itself even moro 
rapidly than either dates or lice. This is the dhourra, 
which until recently was coniined to Upper E^pt,''''^ and 
of which the reproductive power is so i*cmarkable, that it 
yields to the labourer a return of two hundred and forty 
for one.^®* In Lower Egypt the dliouiTu was fonnerly 
unknown; but, iu addition to dates, the people made a 
sort of bread from the lotos, which sprang spontaneously 


On the temerkable fertility of tho Stid, see Abd^Allot i/f Itclation de 
TEgypUf p. 3. 

Tbd eupmority of the ruins in Southern E^ypt over tliose in tho 
northern part is noticed by Xleorcn (^A/rinm Naltonnt toI. ii, p. Gt)), nml 
must, indeed, ho obvious to whoever has studied the luonuineub^. In tiio 
8nid tho Coptin was proserred longer thnn in I»wor and is kntiwn 

t<j pliilologists hy the iiamo (jf 3Iisr. Sou Quatrfmhry Jltvhftrhe^ /utr In 
Languc <U np. IK), 41, 42, See also on the Snidic, pp. 134-140, 

and wjine good remamby Dr. Pritthard vol. ii, p. ^2); who, 

however, Mopta the panuloxicul opinion of Gooigi respecting the origin uf 
tho InngiiAge of tho Thebaid. 

Abd-Allattf (JMation tie tEgypU, p. aara, that in hie time it was 
only cultivated in the Said. Ihia curious worJc by Abd-Allatif was written 
in A.D. \20ll EcMitmy p. 424. Moioers thinks that Herodotus ouil otlior 
ancient writers refer to the dboom without lucntioniug it: Diirra 

luusa daher iin Ilcrodot, wic in andem alten SchrifbttUeni vor/iiglicb 
Terstanden werden, wenn von Lundert, rwey hnndort, iind mebrfnltigeu 
Friichten, wolche die Enle tra^^, die Itwle isl.’ yrrfMMerl:rit dcr 

IjOndeTf voL i. p. 139. .^Vceordiug to Volnev, it is the liolcus Arujidiuaceus 
of Liumous, and appears to bo siinilur to millet; and though that acn^urato 
traveller distiDguisnes between tb<*m, 1 oheervo that Captain Haines, in 
a recent memoir, speaks of them as iMdng the same. Compare lIntuoH in 
Joitmal a/ Geog, toI, xv. p. 1A8, with VdMy^ Voyage tn Egyptcy voL i. 
p. iW, 

^ The return is in general not leas than 240 for one; and the average 
price is about 3s. 0^. the ardob, which is scarcely 3c4 per bushel.’ Jfamilfw^A 
j^/^iaruy p. 420. In Upper E^ypt, ^ the doura constitutes almost the 
4rhole subsistence of the peasantry/ p. 410. At p. 90, Hamilton aavs. * 1 
have frequently counted SfiOO gr^ns in one ear of doura, and each stalk has 
in Mnsral lour or flve ean.* For an account of the dhourra bread, see 
Vomey, Voyagi m EgypU^ voL i. p. 101« 
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out of the rich soil of the Nile.*** This must have been 
a ven’ cheap and accessible fopd; while to it there was 
joined a pi-ofusion of other plants and herbs, on which the 
Egyptians chiefly lived.Indeed so inexhaustible was 
the su[>ply, that at the time of the Mohammedan in\'jision 
there weix*, in the single city of Alexandria, no less than 
four thousand persons occupied in selling vegetables to 
the people.*** 

Fi*ora this abundance of the national food, there re¬ 
sulted a train of events strictly analogous to tliose which 
took i)laco in India. In Africa generally, the growth of 
population, tliough on the one hand stimulated by the 
Jieatuf the climate, was on the other hand checked by 
the poverty of the soil. Jlut on the banks of the Nile 
this restraint no longer existed,*®** and therefore the laws 
tthx'udy noticed came into uncontrolled oi>eration. By 
virtue of those laws, tlie Egyptians were not only satisfied 


y*vtiTat o mret/ihCf vffi tA wf$ia ^'ViTOi iv rtfi 

irtm iCfHvtu roXAti, rd Atyf'VTttH ie»Xiopm Xt^roy* rnwr« »iridv 
vtivtt iff}6^ ijXtoy" cat ctrtirrt rv is ttfv fiioott rov Xwroi* rp fiifKmi'i toi' • 

TTTt^itvTftj iPiniiyrni avrvv 4jprvtf^ Ttifou fferodot, ii. 02^ vuL L 

p. G88. 

AjicietU Etjy^dumn^ vol, ij. |ip. .*^*0-872, 400, voL iv. p. 60. 
AbJ-Allutif ^ived a curioiL>4 nccoiuit of the ilifleront ve^^tahlen gro%Yn in 
early in tlio thirU^nth century. HiAatiimy pp. 10*80, And the note^ of 
Do Srtty, pp. 87-1*34. On tlio of Herodotus there are some b(»taR]cal 
remarks worth rendin^^ in llio Corr^iK^cnct of J, E, Smithy vol ii. 
pp. 224-2^12; but I doiiht the Asscrliou, p. 227, that Horodolus * knew 
nothing' of any other kind of cFa/ioc in tlum that of the ordiiiory 

bean/ 

' When Ab'Xftudria was takcu by Amor, the lieutenant of the Caliph 
Omor, no iosca than 4000 ]H;reoQa were in sclliu^ vegetaUlca iu ibat 

citv.^ WilhiuMftCA Ancient ytii. \\, o, 072, and see voL i. p. 277, 

vol. iv. p. 00. Niebuhr (7)wrf/rfi<w rAratie, p. 136) Bays that the neipih- 
hoiirhood of Alexandria is so fertile, that ‘ le froinont y rend le centuple.’ 
See nJso on its rich regetatioo. Matter, do PEcok d'Alej:a/tdrie, 

vol, L p, 62. 

Tlio encoum^ment ^ven to the increase of population by the fertility 
Arising from tiie iuuoduHon of the Nile, )s o1>served by many writers, but 
by none so judiciously as jMalthus \ Zkwy aw Popfftation, vol. i. pp. 101-163. 
Tin A gi\;at work, Uiu principles of which have been proHsly inisi'cpresented, 
is still tho best whioli has %‘eo writteu ou the iniportaut subject of popu¬ 
lation; though the author, from a want of aurticient reading, often am itx 
hiH illustVAtions; while ho, unfortunately, bad no acqimiounce with those 
bvauchee of physical knowledge which arc ultimately cuuuected with econo¬ 
mical inquiries. 
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with a cheap food, but they required that food in com¬ 
paratively small quantities; thus by a double process, in¬ 
creasing the limit to wliich their numbers could extend. 
At the same time the lower oitlers-were able to rear their 
offspring with the greater ease, because, owing to the 
high rate of tem|)ei'atui‘e, another consideiiible source of 
expense was Jivoided; the heat Ixjing such that, even for 
adults, the necessary clothes were few and slight, wliile 
the children of the working-classes went entirely naked; 
affording a striking contrast to those colder countries 
where, to preseive ordinary hejdth, a siqjply of wanner 
and more costly covering is essential. JJiodorus Siculus, 
who travelled in Kgypt nineteen centuries ago, says, 
that to bring up a chihl to manhootl.did not cost more 
than twenty drachmas, 8aii*cely thirteen shillings Djig- 
lUh money; a cii*cum8tmicc which he justly notices as a 
cause of the populousnc.ss of the country."*^ 

To compi’es.s into a single sentence tJic preceding I’e- 
murks, it may be said that in Kgypt the j>eople multiplied 
rapidly, because while the soil iiicmised their supplies, the 
climate lessened tlieir wants. The ivsult was, tliat Egypt 
was not only far, 11101*0 thickly peopled than any other 
countiy in Africa, but juxibably more so than any in the 
ancient world. (Juv inflninution iqxrti this jxiiiit is indeiid 
somewhat scanty, but it is derived from sources of umiues- 
tioned credibility.. Herodotus, who the more lie is un¬ 
derstood, the more accurate he is found to l>c,"‘ states 
that in the reign of Amasis there wei*c said to have been 


H Trt waicui fttra rtFOtj avairth’Ov, Ktii 

. fi tuit yvut'iit* rpf^o;/>i’car' I'lrr ri/}' 

tiKp<t9ia» Tuip ti/v wanay iaTuyijy oi ny ('V tXtj} rj 

Wevuv, ou frAitu froimVi cpnxf^^y St* ui; ;i4iAi<rra rifi- A»yvnrui» 

roi/ru tytty tpyuiy 

Kara<rKit>4c» Hint, book i. ebnp. ]xxx. vol. J. p. 238. 

11* Frederick Sehlegel (^Philos, JUd. p. 247, London, truly 6fty«, 
^ The deepur and mure comprcbcnMvo the rcdoerchea uf the tuodurtiH hiivo 
been on ancient hi dory, the more baro their rejmnt and cdoom for 1lr>m- 
dotui increar^d.* infomiatlon rofipectinpr Kpypt aud Ania Minor 

in now admitted by ail competent and I may add, that a n^ci'nt 

and very able traveller has triven aome curioua proofa of his knowlcdp^^ even 
of the we9t<?rn parte of Sibena. 8ee Ennan'a valuable work, Trttvdn in Siht'na^ 
Tob i. pp. 212b7dl01. 
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twenty thousand inhabited cities.’^* This may, perhaps, 
be considered an exaggei^tion; but what is very observ¬ 
able is, that Diodorus Siculus, who travelled in iilgypt 
f()ur centuries aftei’ Herodotus, and whose jealousy of the 
reputation of his gi'eat pmlecessor made him anxious to 
discredit his statcmcnfrs“^does nevertheless, on this im¬ 
portant point, coiifirin them. For he not only remarks 
that Kgypt was at that time as densely inhabited as any 
existing countiy, but he adds, on the authority of recoras 
which were then extant, that it was formerly the most 
jH)pulou3 in the world, having contained, he says, up- 
waixls of eighteen thousand cities.”'* 

'i'liose were t)ie only two ancient writers who, from 
jtersonal knowledge, were well ac<iuai«>ted with the state 
of Egypt; ami their testimony is the more valuable be¬ 
cause it was evidently drawn fi*om different sources; the 
iiitbnnjition of Herodotus being chiefly collected at Mem- 


’Rir' \tyttat KtyvwroQ ^aXi^a (t) rorr 

ffni Ti$ nTTO rov wiira^ov ry tat rX dirX ri)v ro?n dv0p«- 

fTorAi. jTAr tp niir^ ytt^iff'tit rac rdy oUtOfiivac* 

Jlri'odU. 1»ook ii. cLap. dxxvii. vuL L p)X SSly 

]>iD(lorn^, who, though aji bonent ntid pAiatitaking man, was in eyer^ 
ro^j'(^L*t infunor to Ilerotloitis, t*ny9, iuipffrtinuutlj enou(^U, ova ^iV 
cofoi; r^ri rivty rwi* (iroifAiwc 

TTfmiettivityfTf^ rif^ tlXilOnn^ rn irrvp«vr»£oViiyf?i*, r<ii irXdrrfo* 

fTAio/AApfi*. llitsl. Iiouk L chap. Ixix. toL L p. 207. In othet 

pIruH'H he al2uilu» to JioMiiotUA in tlio Hamo tone, without Actually mention- 
iHf; liiiu. 

H ro fiiy itaXmoy iroXil wpoiv^^t rdvri^v rwv 

TuvttjH KAHi Tijv ttu utit fT^Ai; u ov^cidc T0y aXXftiv foKU XtircA^'oi. 

i“\ fiif ruit' itftxiowy xf****'"^ o^toXv^AM^*, Itnt ToXcr^* ff'X^iovy ftav 

ftfiiiiuv wrti iWfoviAY'Xiwi*, biy 41* 7f7iy uynyMt^tg upay ivri 

‘SVr. m/iiittfh. Il\4. book i. chitp. xxxi. voL i. p. 80. 

Notwiihstfuiclln" Ibc positive a^MTtions of M. Matter dv tEcoU 
<TAh.cmuh'H^ toI, ii. p. 285; <*oinparc Hid. du Gmodkumey yol. i. p. 48), 
tio ^o<h 1 ident^e for tht* Hupptweil trarelM in Kgypt of tho earlier 
Grei^ks, and it is oven quu8th>iiablo if l*1ato e\er nsitea tliat coimtty. 
(* \Vli»*th»»r ho ov»*r wfta in h’^rypt i** donbtfuL’ vol. i. p. 00.) 

Tlu* lloiiiaii8 ti>ok little intoivHt in the 6ubjet*t (Jitmmi, vol. i. pp. ] 52-156}; 
uiul, M. Ihiiimm, p. 152, 'w*ith l)iod<»riis All systematic inquiry into 
the laHtdiy of ceases, not only oti tlic part of the Greeks, but of the 

aueients in ^t^ner&l. Mr. lA^ikc, in an essay on the Quona, arrives at the 
euuelusion, that after Uie time of Ptolemy, the ancients m^e no additions 
to their knowU^|i;e uf African gcojjTaphy. Jtmmai of Gcografhiool 
vul. ii. p. 0. 
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l^his, that of Diodorus at Thebes.”® And wlinfevcr dls- 
crejiancies there may be iK’tween those two accounts, they 
are both agreed respecting the rapid incrciu»e of the peojilo, 
and the servile condition into which they had fallen. In¬ 
deed, the mere appeai'ance of those huge and costly build¬ 
ings, which are still standing, arc a proof of the state of 
the nation that erected tliem. 'fo niise structures so 
stupendous,’” and yet so useless,'*** there must have been 
tyranny on the part of the rulci*s, and shiveiy on the |«irt 
of the people. No wealth, howevei' giW, no expenditure, 
however lavish, could meet the ex|>cnse which would ha\’e 
been incurred, if they had been the work of free nuMi, wlio 
received for their lalwur afidr and honest i-eward.**" Hut 
in Egypt, asin India, such conside3*!itioiiswere disi'cgai'dod, 
because every thing tended to favour the upper ranks of 
society and depi’ess the lower. Betwctai tlio two there 
was an immense and impassable grip.'*’® If a mcjiibor of 
the industrious classes cliangctl his usual employment, or 
was known to pay attention to jx)litical mattei’s, lu; Avas 


5F. 


vSco on tliii' ^n\ n^niarlot in JlretrN^ A/nctm vt*l. ii. 

. 202-^7; autl a»to tho Uill<*n*nen l)eUvcvM Uio tnulitioim of Thi*br8 iintl 
Slomphii^, see JIi>ttoire </e /r^A'.rwn/r/V» vi»l. i. p. 7. 11 h* 

•povctdvmd impiiiianro of thv two fluKnatotl, liolli iUir<>n*nl 

periods the capital. pp* 7>5, 214, 44*1, 4-Ul ; 

on ihv Vi>]. iii. pp. 27, ioo; Skttrprti JhWortf of vol. i. pii, 

V, 10, 24,14, 107, lHr>. 

Sir John llcnsclicl (Dtv. on AatMtytf p. <iO) calniliiifM 

that tbc pTCUt pyraniiU twnlve t]ioii!<aiul himiliinl and sixty 

million pounds. (.‘ompBii* Lj/eff** of p. wlii*rc tin* 

ptill lar,fer catiniato o i Mx million UmA U pi von. Jlut aruoi'ilin^' 1 r> }’r)Tin;r, 
the prewnt qiwiitity of niiwmry is Ions, or njliit* ffi t. 

See Bioiftm'i ^ u.p. lod, London, 1854, and Vtf^vn llw Vyi'tttnhhy 
184(), vol. ii. p. ILi. 

Many fanciful liypnibe*M*s Uavo boon put fonvjinl ns lo tlu- puri)i»so 
for which the pyramids wen* Imilt; but it is now fMlniitloil llnit they wno 
neithf^r tnoro nor les<j tliau toiulw fur tbo kiiip*^ I llunseu 'a 

voL U. pp. xvii. 88, 105, .172, 380 j and liihiirpeA Jlusiort/ of 
vof. i. p. 21. 

For an estimate of fho exponao at which ono of tlio pvnuniil>* vm\d ho 
built in OUT time hy Kim»pcan workmen, see tyik' ou tJtfl ih/tannflHf vol, ii. 
p. l 08. On account, iioweTer, of tbo number of disturbing can son, siudi 
cnlculftti ons h av o little > aluo. 

Thoso who <H)mplftin that in Europe this interval is still too pruat, 
Diav derivo a species of satisfaction from studying the old e\lrn*KuTo]»ntii 
civilizatioue. 
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severely punished; *** and under no circumstances was the 
possession of land allowed to an agricultural labourer, to 
a mechanic, or indeed to any one except the king, the 
clergy, and the anny.*^* The people at large were little 
better than beasts of burden; and all that was expected 
from tiiem was an unremitting and unrequited labour. 
If tliey neglected their work, they were flogged; and the 
same punishment was fi’o<iuently inflicted upon domestic 
seiwants, and even upon women.Those and similar re* 
gulations were well conceived; they were admirably suited 
to that vast social system, which, Ix'cause it was based on 
despotism, could only be upheld by cruelty. Hence it 
was that, the industry of the whole nation being at the 
absolute comman<l of a small ]>avt of it, there arose the 
possibility of roaring those vast edifices, which inconsi- 
<lenito observers admire as a proof of civilization,’** but 
which, in reality, are evidence of a state of things alto¬ 
gether depwived and unhealthy; a state in which the 
skill and the arts of an iirijici'feet refinement injured 
those whom they ought to have benefited; so that the 
very resources which the ixjople had created were tui’iicd 
against the people themselves. • 

Tliat in such a society as tliis, much regard should be 
paid to human suft'ering, it would indeed be idle to cx- 
pcct.’’'*^ Still, we arc startled by the reckless prodigality 

Atieieni v<il. ii. pp. 8, 0. wrw anv one 

milled lo meddle with allHire, or to Jinid him- civil olKco la the 

Htalu.’ , , . ^ If any artUHn nunldU'd with ]M>luiriil fdlhire, or enyagi'd in 

any iitlior enipliwnient than tlie one to wliicli liv Lud hoea broii;/ht up, n 
‘Ti* pmuNluneht was inNtjmtly inHicted ujw»u him.* Compare 
JlihtiothtT. 7/A/, Ixxjk i. cimp. besiv. voL i. p. 

Mi trt//cwi*oH*s Atmepif Tol. i. p. 3(13, vol. ii. p. 2; 

JMonf iff vol ii. p. 31. 

fVifki}uioH'9 AncU'Ht rol. it p|x 41, -12, vol. iii, p. 00, yo\, iv. 

p. 131. Couipare AnniiiAnits .Maroellinutf, iu JfamiTvng JEtjypiincay p. 300. 

Vy^ OH tAe roL i. p. 01, vol. ii. p. U3. 

Keinijr Mimle dcu midisru ixnt'h, odvr vnvlilv ibik su ubertreilcn; 
indesfl dad gutnidthi^ Volk seine am llaue iUescr Mouumouto 

wr/obron muHdtc. So entstnudeu wain Hclioinlieh die Pyrainidcn und Obe* 
llf^kon Xur iti deu idte>«ton Zviicn wtriilon aio gebauei: dotm 

die Hpiitei'e Aait und jodo Nation, din ein niitxiicber (rewerbe troibtm lernte, 
bauete kviuc Pyramiden niehr. Weit g;erehlt ii^o, dn&» I^ymmiden i*in 
KeUDZcicLon von dcr (.ilhkseli^kcit unci Anfkhirunp des alien /ICgypteud 
60)11 6oUt€n| eiud ate ein uuwidcrsprechUches l>cuknml von dem Abiv- 

<a 2 
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with which, in Egypt, the upper classes squandered away 
the labour and the lives of the people. In this respect, 
as the monuTtients yet remaining abundantly prove, they 
stand alone and wthout a rivd. We may form some 
idea of the almost incredible waste, when we liear that 
two thousand men were occupied for three years in carry¬ 
ing a single stone ft'om Elephantine to Sais;*^'' that the 
Catial of the Red Sea alone, cost the lives of a hundred 
and twenty thousand Egyptians;*^ and that to build one 
of the pyminids requii*e(l tlie hibour of three hundred and 
sixty thousand men for twenty youi's.*'^'* 

It, jmssing from the history of Asia and Africa, we 
now turn to the New Worhl, we slnill meet with fresh 
proof of the accuracy of the prcccsling views. The only 
parts of America which before the arrival of the Jiui*©- 
peuiis were in some dcgi*ce civilized, were Mexico unci 
Peru;**® to which may probably l)e added that long and 
narrow tract wliich stretches fi*om the south of Mexico to 
the Isthmus of Panama. In this latter country, wliieh is 
now known as Central America, the inhabitatits, aided by 


tflaubi^n und der aowold der Arm^n, dio da baui»ten, aIs 

QGV iHirfTeiiijrt'u, dio den iltm Ifen/c/s ItltTH tnr (rv9chivhfp^ 

ill. pp. lOii, 104: (we ttUo p. 21^% and mnw adiiiimblc reiuarlf^ iti Vol/ffi/s 
Vo\jitijc en Eijttj4y vol. i. pp. 2^40, 241. Kveii M. Hunwn, not with sts Hiding 
his admiration, aava of ono of the prramiti^ 'the misery of the people*, 
already grierotuily oppreancil, wim a^gravatod by tlio eousirut'tion of tliia 

gigantic builtling.Tbc bomm of the oppre8st>r8 of the people who for 

two whole generationa ImniAHod hundred^ of tltotL>^ndH from uiiy to day/ 
d:c. vul. ii. p. 17ti, a lennicl and enthusiastic work. 

Kat rrivrn u*** frirr r/da '*1 irfutmTiTU'^uTfi nv^ot<^ 

aywyMr. HvroilU. book ii. chap, clxxv. vol, i. ji, ^^07, On tlio t'nf>mious 
weight of til 0 Btonos wliicli the EgyptisDS souititmica carriod, 

vol. i. p. 370 ; and oa to the macitines employed, and the iino of in* 
dined roads for the transit, sec Vyw oh the l^yramulsy voL i. p. 107, vol. iiu 
pp. 14, .‘W. 

IS? AMctmi Etji/fifumMy vol. i. p. 70: but thi9lt?amed writer is 

imwilling to believe a atateinent su lulveme to bin favourite Egyptians. It 
is likely enough that there is some exaggeratiou ; still no one can dispute 
the fact of an enormous and unprincipled waste of iiumoD life. 

Tpinicoi'ra pev yup ittii U <3c P'tfftn ra7c rJv tpywv 

\urovoyi»iC tn ft 9ap faratrKtfutifpa tiXiii; tftyi poy'C 

Ih'od, Sie, Sibfioihet\ Hid, book i. chaj>. Ixiii. vol. i. p. 1K8. 
m «^]ien compared with other ports of the ^ew World, Mexico and 
Peru may be ennnidered m polished states.’ Ilidory of Amfriertf book vii. 
in Jiobert^oH^s IV’orhi, p. 904. to the same elfecb ^vvrn<U of GcoffrajJt. 
jS(fcid^, voL T. p. 355, 
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the fertility of the soil/*® seem to Iiave worked out for 
themselves a certain amount of knowledge; since the 
ruins still extant, prove the possession of a mechanical 
and architectural skill too considerable to be acquired 
by any nation entirely barbarous.*** Beyond this, nothing 
is known of their history; but the accounts we have of 
such buildings as Copan, Palcnque, and Uxinal, make it 
higldy probable that Central America was the ancient 
scat of a civilization, in all essential points similar to 
those of India and Kgypt; tluat is to sivy, similar to them 
in rcsi)ect to the unequal distribution of wealth and power, 
and the thruldoiu in which the great body of the people 
consequently remained.*’” 

But although the evidence from wliich we might esti¬ 
mate the iin’iner condition of Central America is almost 
entirely lost,**® we ai'C more fortunate in regard to the 

(Compare SfitnW's Ctutral Am^ncaf Tol. i. pp. *34, 244, 3^*8, 421, voh 
ii. p. *^7, with Jonrwrl of Gentfraph, SiociHyf vol. iii. p. ^0, vol. viit. pp. 

Mr, Sqiiior (CrMlral vol li. p. (18), who explored Nicaragua^ 

saytf of the xtatiiCH, * the >natorial, in evorj cnae, u Unck biiMvlt, of 
hardiu!^, whii’li, wiUi the beH of modem UkiIm, can only be cut with dilh* 
culty.* iMr. Stephens {CcNtrnl Avirritst^ voL li. p. found at l^ilenquo 
' eh'^oint B^poeiniciis of art and models for atuuy.’ Seo elw vol. iii. pp. 
27(i, 3811, 40G, T(»]. iv. p. 21)3. Of Uio paiutiu^O* nt Cbiebun he Aaya (voL iv. 
p. 311), *they exhibit a fretKlom of louoh which could only be the rcmilt 
uf ctiHriplino and training' under inastcra.’ At (^pan (vol. i. p. 151), 
would Tie impoA«<iblc, with the Ixint instrumental oi miMlera times, to cut 
atom*}* more perfectly/ Ami at Uxmid (vol, ii. p. 431), tbrouphout, tho 
layilip juul ivullshinp of the stonoa are ns purfeet as untler tho ndfs of the 
best modem masonry/ Our knowledge of Central America is almost 
entirely derived from these two writera^ and althuueh the work of Mr. 
Hti^iheiis is muc*h the more miuutc, Mr. Sqiiier says fvol. ii. p, 30i), what 1 
L<‘l]evo is quite true, that onril the appearance of liis own book in 1853, 
llio monuments in Nicaragua were en^ly unkno>vn. Shoi't descriptions 
of the reiuiuns in and Yncatan will be found iu L<uriuttiai^rfi*H 

Mfi.iique ii (hutUnwlay pp. 308-327, and in Jom-^ud of (t'eograpk. Society, 
vol. iii. pp. 00-03. 

Seo the remarks on Yucatan in PnchfrrtTi Pfiysu-al 2£i4<M^ of Man^ 
htnilf vol. V. p. 34s ; < a great and industrious, though perliaps, as the writer 
above cited (Clallarin) onMorveA, an enslaved population. Splendid temph^ 
and palaces atLt»it the power of the priests and nobles, while as usual no 
triu'e remains of the hu^ in which dwelt the mass of the nation.’ 

Dr. M^dulloh (Jirtearchei amcenuMy the Ahoriyinal Hidoty of America, 
pp. 272-^140) has collected from the Spanish writers some meagre statements 
resuerting the early condition of Central America; but of its social state 
and historv properly so called, nothing is known: nor is it even certain to 
what family of nations the inbabitaots bolooged, though a recent author 
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histories of itfexico and Peru. There are still existing’ 
considerable and authentic materials, from whicli we maj 
ibim an ojjinion on the ancient state of those two coun¬ 
tries, and on the nature and extent of their civilization. 
Before, however, entering upon this subject, it will be 
convenient to jwint out what those physical laws were 
wliich determined the localities of American civilization; 
or, in other words, why it was that in these countries 
alone, society should have been organized into a fixed 
and settled system, wliile the rest of the New World was 
peopled by ^vild and ignonint barbarians. Sucli an iii- 
(juiiy will l>e found highly interesting, as affording further 
proof of the extraordinary, and indeed irrosistiblo, foroe 
with which the powers of nature have controlled the for¬ 
tunes of man. 

The first circumstance by which wc must bo struck, 
is that ill America, as in Asia and AfricJi, all the original 
civilizations were seated in hot countries; tlie whole of 
Peru proper being within the southern tropic, the whole 
of Central America and Mexico within the northern titipic. 
How the heat of the climate oiierated on tlic social and 
ix>litical aiTangements of India and Egyi>t, I have at¬ 
tempted to examine; and it has, I trust, been proved 
that the result was brought about by diminishing the 
wants and requirements of tlie people, and thus produc¬ 
ing a very unequal distribution of wealth and power. 
But, besides this, tlicro is another way in which the aver¬ 
age temperature of a country affects its civilization, and 
the discussion of which I have reserved for the jircseiit 
moment, because it may be more clearly illustrated in 
America than elsewhere. Indeed, in the New World, 
the scale on which Nature works, being much larger than 
ill the Old, and her forces being more overjiowcring, it is 
evident that her operations on mankind may be studied 

CAD flail ^ 1ft civilisation guatcDiAHenae ou miM^co-xapot^uo ot mayaquiche 
vivante pour nous cuooro dand lea ruiDos da Mitla et de Palonque/ 
e( Gittifttmla /mt Lttrfuatuiih'e, p. 8| Faria, Dr. Friuli anl, too, roietA 

the rutDB in Central America to * the Mayan race: ’ aee JVicKnrd m 

in 0 / liritM A49ociattm/or 1847, p. But the eviileuce for 
tbeee and eimilar statemrate ie very uneatbbictory. 
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with greater advantage than in countries where she is 
weaker, and wJiei'e, tiierefore, the consequences of her 
iiioverucnts are less conspicuous. 

If the reader will bear in mind the immense influence 
wliicli an abundant national food has been shown to exer¬ 
cise, lie will easily understand how, owing to the pressure 
of pliysical phenomena, tlie civilization of America was, 
of necessitv, confined to those mrts where alone it was 
found by tfiediscoverersofthe New World. For, setting 
aside the oheiiiical and geqgnostic varieties of soil, it may 
be said that the two causes which regulate the fertility of 
every ctmntry are heat and moisture.Where these arc 
ulmndimt, the land will be exuberant; where they are 
ileficient, it will be sterile. -This rule is, of course, in its 
application subject to exceptions, arising from pliysical 
conditions which are independent of it; but if other 
tilings are equal, the rule is invariable. An<l the vast 
additions which, since the construction of isothermal lines, 
liave lieen made to onr knowledge of geogm|)hical botany, 
enable ns to lay this down as a law of nature, proved not 
only by arguments di-awii from vegetable idiysiology, but 
also by a cari'fid study of the pro[X)rtion8 in which plants 
are actually distributed in difterent countries.'^® 

the connecUon between the Tcgetiible productioas of a 
ronntry and iu pi?o^mo6tio peculiarities, little is vet known; but the reader 
niav compare Mfi/cnn o/ p. Ctt, with RfjtorU oh liUimjf 

ht/ (hf 1K|<^ pp. 71), 71. The cneinit’al lawa of eoil are much 

mirier^tootl, tuid have a direct practical beariui; on tlie uee of uianuren. 
Sf(* Turner^ft Y*d. ii. p]K T^il0-l»il4; UrnHtin^'i Chumiftry^ vol. i. 

]>. lit)I, vol. Ii. pp. : hnHmtrt Liffnff ami 

Kopp'A voL ii pp, .115, 321, voL iii p. 4(33, vol. iv. pp. 4^31, 442, 

440 . 

As to the lufiiienceof boat and nioiirtiire on the geographical distri* 
but ion of phutU. sec ireH4uiP*$ £UaMt^, pp. and Botaftt/, 

]tp. r)()0-o(>1: Mcyen of nwU, p, says, ‘I, therefoi'e, oftor 

ttllow'Lig fur local circiimsiancea, brinir the vegetation of blands also under 
lliat law of UAtm*ef acoorriinir m whi(*h the niinibor of species constantly 
iIicjvases with inrreasijig hciat and coiTcapimding humidity.’ On the etfeet 
of teniUHraturc^ alone, compart a note in Silifrioj vol. i. pp. 64, (V), 

with }o*j)ort$ OH /totamf bf/ fke Jhty pp *340. In the latter work, 

it that heat is the moat important of nil single agents; and though 

thin is probably true, still the indiienoe of humidity is immense. I may 
mention as an instance of thu^ that it has boen recently ascertained that 
the oxygen used bv seeds during genuiaalioa, is not always taken from the 
aif; but is ubtoined by decompoaing water, the curious experiments of 
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A general survey of the continent of America will 
illustrate the connexion between this law and the subject 
now before us. In the fii*st place, as regsuvls moisture, 
all the great livers in the New. World are on tlie eastern 
coasts none of them on the western. The causes of this 
remarkable fact are unknown;*^ but it is certain that 
neither in Nortli, nor in South America, docs one con¬ 
siderable river empty itself into the Pacific; wliile on the 
opposite bide there are nuniemus rivers, some of etior- 
moua magnitude, all of great imjiortance, as the Negro, 
the La Plata, the San Pranciaco, the Ainsizon, the Orinoco, 
the Mississippi, the Alabsmin, the Saint John, the Potomac, 
the Susquehannah, the Dehiwara, the Hudson, and the 
Saint Lawrence, liy this vast wnter-svsfem the soil is 
towards the east constantly irrigated:’”' but towards the 
west there is in North America only one river of value, 
the Oregonwhile in South America, from the Istlmuis 
of Panama to tlie Straits of Magelljin, there is no great 
river at all. 

But as to the other main cause of fertility, namely 
heat, we find in North America a state of things jireeisely 


Kdwardft Hud Colin m lAntilrt/'s voL ii. p}>. 202, i^nudon, 1H4<S; 

and on tUu dirurt nourii*ht))eiit wJiiidi witter snpplipii t(> see 

daob’iJ great work, Tnttfr vol. lx. pp. 2o4, 

There i» n diffurvnee between tbo walerniitHU ol* Hic owitern inul 
westeru ranges, wiiiuli o.^plnins this in part, but nnl ontirely ; n:u\ vn ii* 
the cxplnnutiou were more HaiiHfiu'tory tluni it i?«, it tcHi tii ihu 

phenouienou to have lunch seicutilic value, and muftt iUedf be itderrud to 
iii'pber geological conoid orations. 

Of thin irrigation some idea may be forniod fnun nn estinniti^ thnt Iho 
Amazon drains an an*4i of 2,500,000 muare niil^; that it.s month ):« niucty- 
six miles wide ; imd that it is na\igHbie 2,200 fruiu its mouth. 
vifl^s Ph/sietd freur/ivr/i^y, vol. i. p. 42'i. ludml, it is said in an I'lssay on 
tbo Hydrography of Houth America {Journal of iJibc/Wy, ^oL ii. 

! . 250), that ‘with the extuiption uf one short portago «>f tbn*c miles, wat^r 
owa, and is for the most jiart uavignble, between Huenos Ayvi^ in *{ 0 ® 
south latitude, to tlio mouth of tho Ormocti. in nearly 0° north. Hoo hIho on 
this nver-systera, vol. v. p. 08, vnl. x. p. 2fl7. In reganl to North America, 



p. itu. 

'fhe Oregon, or Columbia aa it is sometimos called, forma a remark* 
able bobinical lino, which ie the boundary of the CalifonuQO tlora. hieo 
JiqjorU on Botany by the Hay p. llik 
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the reverse. There we find that while the irrigation is 
on the cast, the heat is on the wcst.’^® This difference of 
temperature between the two coasts, is probably connected 
with some great meteorological law; tor in the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, the eastern part of continents 
and of islands is colder tliau the western.’*® Whether, 
however, this is owng to some large and comprehensive 
cause, or whether each instance has a cause peculiar to 
itself, is an alternative, in the pi-escnt state of biowledgc, 
imiKJssible to decide; but the fact is unquestionable, aiul 
its influence ujwn the «irly history of Atuericu is ex¬ 
tremely curious. In consequence of it, the two great 
conditions of fertility have not been united in any part 
of the continent north of Mexico. The coimtrie.s on tlie 
one side have wanted lieat; tliosc on the other side have 
wanted irrigation. The accumulation of wealth being 
thus impeded, the progress of society was stopped; and 
until, in the sixteeuth century, the knowledge of Europe 
was l)iH)ught to bear UjKin America, there is no instance 
of any people noi-th of the twentieth parallel, reaching 
even that iinperlect civilization to which the inhabitants 
of India and of Egypt wisily attained.’*’ On the other 

For piHiof iLat tbr mean IcmfM'ratiire llm coart of North 

Anioriua 19 bi|(Uer llinn flint of tlic ofihtcm niusf, Jottnutl of fsfotfraplu 
StH-ichf^ Vdl. ix. p. \o\. xi. pp. 1(58, 2^10 j JIttmMifff fa Nonvefft' iv 
jKfpiir, \o\. i. pp, Jliv/tttrf/iMie Artiie Kvpftlifimi vol. li. pp. *214, 

-M8, '2Ui, 2o\\ w well illnnf rated by tbu botiuiiral fiwl, lliat on 

tlie llie Conifer.T an hi>fh or 70® north latilndc; wbilo 

on tlie cditi their northern limit in <50®. Sec an E^j^ny on tlm .Marj)l»ology 
<it* (lie (..'uiiitVras lu oh JMtiup b»f the Jtap •SwiHjf, p. 8, wliicli &liciuld 

1>H c*innj)ar(‘il with Fmrp ott the iHmate of the United titaUf and Endemic 
JnjfuenfeH, Xew York, i84i, p. 

i4« *’Wyiterw on dmmte hiive remarked that the eastern of conti- 

nciihi in Iho northern liemi^iere have a lower uioan temjicmturi* than the 
•we>teni coasts,* Iticharfimn oh Norik American Z(pohM/tf^ p. 125), Biit, Assoc, 
for 18:5(5: see also lleport for 1841, Setiitma, p. 28; Dftvta's CfUna, vol. lii. 
pp. 140, 141 : Joarnul of Uetiifriqds, Hoeieh/, vol. .xxii. p. 170. 

*** TIio littb* til at is known <if the early stiUu of tbu Nortb-Americaii 
tribe s has been brought to^fhor by Dr. MCitlloh in lus learned work, 
Itvmtrches vvmTcninp America, pp, *110-140. He envs, p. 121, that thev 
‘ lived together without laws and civil n^^iilations.* * In that part of the 
World, the population lias probably never been lixod; and we now know 
that tile inhabitancy of the nortb*eaat of Aria have at dilfereot timea pwed 
over to the nuitli-weat of America, as iu the coe of the TeckuhtecUi, 
•who are foiiod in loth contiaeiita. Indeed, Dobell waa bo e^uk by the 
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hand, south, of the twentieth parallel, the continent sud¬ 
denly changes its form, and, rapidly contracting, becomes 
a small strip of land, until it readies the Isthmus of 
Panama. This narrow tract was the centre of Mexican 
civilization; and a comparison of the preceding arguments 
will easily show why such was the case; for the peculiar 
configuration of tlic land secured a very large amount of 
coast, and thus gave to the southern part of Xortli Ame¬ 
rica the chai'actcr of an island. Hence tlicrc arose one 
of the characteristics of an insular climate, namely, an 
increase of moisture caused by the witery vaj*our wliidi 
springs from the soa.*'*^ While, therefore, the jwsitioii of 
Mexico near tlie equator gave it heat, the shape of the 
land gave it humidity; and this being the only j)nrt of 
North America in which these two conditions were united, 
it was likewise tlie only part whicli was at all civilized. 
There can be no doubt that if the sandy jdaiiis of C'ali- 
forniu and southern Columbia, ihstoad of being scorched 
into sterility, had l>een irrigjited by the rivei*sof fim cast, 
or if the rivers of the east had been accompanied by the 
heat of the ivest, the result of cither combination would 
have been that exubemneo of* soil by wliich, as the his¬ 
tory of the world decisively preves, every early civiliza¬ 
tion was preceded. lint inasmuch as, of tlie two elements 
of fertility, one was deficient in eveiy jiail; of America 
north of the twentieth parallel, it followed that, until that 

similarity between the North•iVinmcan tribca ami foino he met Tnth ucavly 
ea far weRt aa Toiu^k, timt hv. believed their origin to Ui thi; Mmiio. Sne 
DobelTi Travflji m Kamtokfrtka onii IR’JO, vol, ii. j». 112. Aiitl on 

this qnoatioD of intercourse between tbo two contiiX'iits, ('/'ffnt 2*8 

Ilisfort/ o/ (rtf^Nlamh vol. i. pp. 2*H), 2CjO, with ItivhanhoH^B At'aik 
iioitf vol. h pp. 30*1, and iVirArtrefs Jlisfoty of vol. iv, 

pp. 45^, 403, vol. V. pp. 371, 378. 

From p^neral physical conaidemtioos, we should 8iip|>oee a relstiou 
between amount of nun and tcclont of coart ; and in Kuropt*, wlu^re Hloiie 
we have extensive nieteoroht^cal records, tbo e^niiexion han binni piovlhI 
stAtistically. * If the quantity of run that fulls in differtint \uaU of Iliiropo 
is meftaured, it ia fonna to be lesa, other thiuga beuig equal, ns we na^eile 
from the sea-ehore.* Mrtwrofofft/f l84i>, p. 130. Compnre pp. 01, 

M. Hence, no doubt, tlm greeter rarity oi" rain sa we advance nortu iiN'iui 
Ikfexico. ^ Au sord du 30^, surtout ilepals les 22^ au 30^ do latitiule, les 

S luies, quo no durent quo petidaat les moia do juin, do juillvt, d*Aout ot 
a septenibre, sont peu frdauentes dans Vintdrieur du pays.' Ilu/nboldt^ la 
Nouiilk E8pagH9f i. p. 4tL 
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line ^vas passed, civilization could gain no resting-place; 
and there never has been found, and we ma}' contiaeutly 
assert never will be found, any evidence that even a 
single ancient nation, in the whole of that enormous con¬ 
tinent, was able to make much pi'ogi'ess in the ails of life, 
or organise itself into n fixed and jiennanent society. 

Tims far ns to the iihysical agents which conti'olled 
the early destinies of North America. But in reference 
to South America, a diffeixmt train of circumstances came 
inio])lay; for the law by virtue of wliich the eastern coasts 
are colder than the western, is not only inapplicable to the 
southern hemisphere, but is replaced by another law pre¬ 
cisely the reverse. North of the eijuator, the east is colder 
tlian the west; south of the equator, the east is hotter 
tlum the west.'^^ If now, we connect this fact with what 
has been noticed respecting tlie vast river-system which 
ilistinguislies the i«ist of Americji from the west, it be¬ 
comes evident that in .South America there exists that 
cociperatioiioflieataiid Immidity in which North America 
is deficient. The re.Hult is, th.at the soil in the ca.stern 
jjiirt of South Amenca is l•cmarkablc for its exuberance, 
not only within the trcpic, but considerably bevond it; 
the south of Brazil, and even part of L^ruguay, jiossessiiig 
a fertility not to be found in any country of North Ame¬ 
rica situated under a corresponding latitude. 

On a hasty view of the jn*eceding generalizations, it 
might be expected tliat tlie eastern side of South America, 
being tlm.s richly endowed by nature,would have been 

* llie <lilli‘W!uce l)ctwe«n the c limn tea i>f the east and wost ooaata of 
fuid island?<, Iiaa idso bet*u oWrvwl in the hemi,sphere; 

Imt lu'iv the wcht OiKisti* an* odder tlian the caj*t, while in the northern 

the east coasts are the colder.’ Meve/iit Geo*/faphy of 
24 . ^ J l y J > 

3[r. l)arwin, who Lan written on© of tbn most valuable works crer 
puhlirthod Oil Honth America, was struc^k hy this Huperiority of the eastern 
coa«*t: and he nu»nli«m8 that ‘fruits whudi ripen well and are very abun- 
ilmit, such as (ho prajie and fi<j, in latitude 41* on the east coiwt, sure<Hjd 
very poorly iu a lowtsr latitude on the opjKwte side .of tlic continent.* lUir* 
iviH M jomvtrl of L>nd. lH40, p. 2(W. Compare Mrf/enU Oeotj. 

of uu. 18S. So that the proposition of J)aiiiell 

p. Iw, sec. xiv.)is expressed too generally, and should be coiitined 
to coatiueuts north of tho equator. 
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the seat of one of those civilizations, which, in other parts 
of the world, similar causes pixjduced. Hut if yve h)ok a 
little further, we shall find that what has just been [winted 
out, by no means exhausts even the physical bcariiiffs of 
this subject, and that we must take into considemtion a 
third great agent, winch has sufficed to neutralize the na¬ 
tural results of the other two, and to retain in barbarism 
the inhalatants of what otherwise would have been the 
most flourishing of all the countries of the XciW World. 

The agent to which I allude is the tnide-wiinl; a 
striking phenomenon, by wliicb, us we shall iiereafter see, 
all the civilizations anioriiu* to those of ICurope were 
greatly and injuriously inflnema.*d. This wind covei'sno 
less than 50® of latitude; 28® noith of the ecpiator, and 
28“ south of it.*'*" In tlii.s large tniot, wlileli eomprises 
some of the mo.st feilile countries in the world, the tnule- 
wuul blows, during the whole year, either f rom the north¬ 
east or from the sonth-esist."® The causes of this regu¬ 
larity are now well understood, and ai-e knowji to depeinl 
partly on the di.splaeement of air at the eejuator, aial 
pailly on the motion of the earth; for the cold air from 
tlie poles ik constantly flowitig t(»wunls the equator, and 
thus producing northerly winds in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and southerly winds in the soutlicrn. These 
winds are, however, (leflected fmm their natuntl course 
by the movement of the, earth, sis it revolve.s on its sixis 
from west to east. And as the rotation of the earth is, 
of course, more inpid at the equator than elsewhere, it 
hap{)ens tliat in the neighbourhood of the equator the 
speed is so great as to outstrip the movements of the 


Tljo trade-winds amaotimoH it*ach th»‘ thirtieth pnralhd. Scu ft 

M<^eo»*olo4/it‘al p. Jtttl. Ih*. Traill (iVtywW (’CtH/mphift Etliii. 

* i]ivy extend te abi>ut ilO® nii eai*h Me of f* 
tbiw are i*QK>ly foiujd sri hi^i; though 
supplest tig* that they are {M^tuiUar tu the truptca; lliittory 
in p. 7^*1. 

the northern heiuiapbero the trade-wind blown fi^om the north¬ 
east, and in tlio nouthern Iroin the M>uth-c«st* JUt^/enn (ii wj. nf 
p. 4'J. Coujimra Wafuk'n Jir/rzif, vol. i. p. 112, vol*ii, p. and on the 

' tpoploal eaauwind * of the Gulf of .Mexico, see Forru^H tiiinat4 i/Mr (’uitisi 
p. 200. Dr. Forry tsavs that it has given to the growtli of the trees 
^ an indi nation from the 


le equator : but i 

is oortniTily wTimjj 

of At/nricaf booK 
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atmosphere from tlie poles, and forcing them into another 
(Ih’cction, "ives rise to those easterly currents which arc 
called trii(ie-wincls.“‘ What, however, we arc now inther 
concerned with, is not so much an explanation of the 
tredc-wiiids, ns an account of the way in which this 
^reat physical phenomenon is connected with the history 
of South America. 

The triide-wind, hhjwin^ on the eastern coast of South 
America, and pna'cediuj^ fi*om tlie east, crosses tJie At¬ 
lantic ocean, and fheivtbre ivaclios the land siUTharjred 
Avirli the vai)oui's accumulated in its passji^je. These va- 
])onrs, on tonehinj; the shon*, are, at ja'riotlical intervals, 
eoiidi'ii»<!d into min; and jls tlieir ]ji’o;j;ress westward 
is elieekc'd by that jiijiantic chain of the Andes, which 
they are unable tojsiss,"'’ tlu-y pour the whohs of their 
moistiifi' on Bmzil, which, in coiisciineiice, is often deluged 
by the most «lestructivi* torrents."" 'I'liis abundant su|)- 
j)ly, being aided by that vast river-system ))ecnliar to the 
oustei'ii part of Am<'ri«'a, and being Jilso tiecomjHinicd by 
heat, has .stimulated tlu; .soil into an Jictivity uiief|ualled 

llit' rniiH*** of tlift Sivntrrnllt'n CoHM'.rim 

of/hr •Sfimi r.\ ]>j). l*i7 ; ]*hi/4twphf/f p. 51W; 

J/fffvrnffMf/tti/ 44, iOi, 47<I-IHI ; Kw/ntz*s AMst/Mor/tf, 

Hl>. j 2*rotrf*ft Jirtfft/t'it’tifvr 7’mrf/*r, pp The diHCDvory of the 

tmi‘ ilieon* in ofti*rt A’H'rilKrd to Mr. but )btilli*y wa** thn rt^al din* 

Cii\<'ivr. JNWr tu Prottfy p. 1*57. '11 in iiioiiMiauK, wbitdi |vipii]ftr writ its fre- 

with tlin Imth'-wiiidH, iir<* Kind fn Ik.* ranni'd bv tho pivdoini* 
iintinn of Imiil, uiid by tbo lx*t\vni*n it* h*iii]HTatun.* am I that of 

tin* w*a: AV/mZj. pp, -li-lo. On what msiy lx* cnIW Ihn convni’Kioii of 

llu* lnuh*s into mou><KmK, umiwbu^r to tbo very rnccutly jivcnunljiali'd 
by M, l^ovr, Kt'o Jlffxtrf of /A'iVmZt for 1847 (Trtuo^nv. of 

p •)()) mnt lii’fioii for 1848, p. 04. 'Die inoiixiNinK are noticed in 

vol. ii, p. 4K’>; Atiititif \t»I. xviii. port i, p. :Atl ; ThirU 

u'ofrH Jliiiorij <f fV/mr, vol. rii. pj). 1:^, 55; JoNvntt! of Z/Vy/rry/A •StH-iiijfy 
vid, ii. p. 00, Toi. iv. pp. 8, * 1 , 148, VWt, IIK), vol. xi. p. mi), xv. pp. 140- 
I41J, vo). xvi. p. 185, vol. xviiL pp. 07, UH, lol. xxiii. p. 111*? low's Sfira~ 

V(d\ ji. •]0. 

Lf/rlPs (f pp. 201. 714, 715: spp ul>*o iS'onf'reZ/Ze# 

Ph}f<Hfil ^•I'otjrapliii^ vol, ii. p. 71. And c»n this etnitinintj* jKiwer of tJjo (’or- 
vHUcra uf tht* kh* Voifatfeti tftmn f Atitcrttitw J/enV/i/zar^Zr*, vtil. i. 

p. Acrm’din>r to Dr. 'IWbudi, the dmin U pmpcrlv the AnilcK, 

ainl (he wedeni the (^IrdUle^l; but this dixtiucCioii w raidy umdo. Tiw/t^fCs 
Tn/rt^s iH Ptrff, \>. 

<bj tire ruin id* Jlmxil. wc i)rtw/rfr« Putn/Sf p, 55*>: Jhr^ 

IVtil's Joifrml, pp. : ^u.v ftmf MotiMt 'hsttrU in JirazUy vol. ii, p. lid; 

Oiirfhivr's IVavks in Brmify pp. 5i1, UU, J14, 175, 255,51)4. 
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in any other part of the world.*®® Brazil, which is nearly 
as large as the whole of Eupojkj, is covered with a vege¬ 
tation of incredible lu’ofiision. Indeed, so rank and luxu¬ 
riant is the growth, that Xature seems to riot in the very 
wiintotmess of power. A grcjit jiait of this immense 
country is filled ■with dense and tangled foivsts, whoso 
noble trees, blossoiningin imrivallwl beauty, and exquisite 
with a thousand hues, thix)w out their priMhice i)i endless 
prodigality. On their summit are jHU’ched birds of gor¬ 
geous pluinjige, which ne.stlo in their dark and lofty re¬ 
cesses. Below, their bise and trunks iii’o ci'owded with 
brushwood, cix-cping plants, imiuiiieiiiblc ])unisites, all 
swarming wth life. Theiv, too, arc myriads of insects 
of every variety; reptiles of sfmiige and singular fonn; 
sciqK’iits and lizanls, spotted with dejidly Iwauty: all of 
which find means of existence in tins vast workshop and 
rcpositoiy of Natuix*. Ajid that nothing mav be wanting 
to this land of marvels, the finx-sts an- skirted by enor¬ 
mous meadows, which, reeking with h<‘at and moisture, 
supply nourishment, to coniit)es.s herbs of wild cuttle, that 
browse and fatten on their herlmgc; M’liile the adjoining 
plains, rich in suiotlicr form of life, aix; the chosen alaxle 
of the subtlest and inf)st feiwinus animals, wliicli ])rey 
on each other, but which it might almost secju no human 
power can liojie to extiiqwite.*®* 

Pr. r»Arilnrr, who Iixikwl at those thin^ witli llio oyo i>f a 
H(iy$ til At no AT Uio do iUv Ijeal «u<l moist uro ore flit*! out to vmi- 

ovon tlie jioon»st .snij; 90 llwr ‘roeks, on wliirh M-irm'Jy » fntro tit* 
i*ar(U ii to l)o observed, w iineml with velhndfiM, filinmisbu*, uiflWioi)ia<w, 
eneti, til’d!Idea*, and feni-s and ul] tn tin® vi«rour of Jifa* 7hurh 

ifi Ji/'az^iy \K S*c also oujbi^ coiiilinatbni, \ol iu iip. 

a riinoiiH descripHon of thersiiiiv seit-mi r ‘Tor elf’lit tir mou bom’s a 
day, dnriiip: soiuf’ weeks, I inn er lind ft dry shirt oil me ^ am the cUthvs I 
djvest'.Hl jnysdf of jit I jmt on quite wet iu the iuoiidrj|f. Whon it 
ilid utjt min, wbieh w/iai wry ran®, liiere shone nut in aom' pluce^^ a Lujiiiti;,^ 
sun ; Olid we went Aiuokin^r a1<»u^, flio wet exlialiag li? tbo lifAt, m if w'« 
Wi'X’e into vfqraiir.* 

On tlie natural Inston'of J^i], I liavn eompni'erl a frw noficea in 
SiraumtiA of jip. 75-H7, with RUfHP 

voL i. p. 4(50, vol. ii. pp, Co. (KJ. t«1. jt. pp. 51, 75,1'W. :\20, :h4, 
485, 5(Jl, vol. V, pp. 40, J!i5, -tM, 55-*i; Asnrtt, Arurro/ne' 

Tcl i. pp. 244vW, Mid t1i»» ^afer part of vols. in. and iv,; ir/m Urr, 
(ri*Hchk-nh Jfvf/tMtk, jip, 5578, 570»578; »Kfwthry*$ <f \o]. I, 

). 27, vol. ui, pp. 315 1 Ifna/i, pp. 18,02-04, 41-J4, 101, 
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Such is the flow and abundance of life by which Brazil 
is marked above all the other countries of the esirth.^^- 
But, amid this pomp and .splendour of Nature, no place 
is left for Man. He is reduced to insignificance by the 
majesty with which he is surrounded. The forces that 
oppose him are so fonnidable tlixit lie has never been able 
to make head against them, never able to rally against 
their accumulated pressure. Thewholeof Brazil, notwith* 
stanfling its immense apparent advantages, has always 
remuiiied entirely uncivilized; its inhabitants wandering 
sjivagi’s, incoinpctcnt to resist tiiosc obstacles which the 
veiT bounty of Nature had jmt in their way. Tor the 
natives, like cveiy people in the infancy of society, are 
iiv»ji‘se to enterpi’isc; and being unac(pminte<l with tlie 
arts by which physical impcdiineiit.s are removed, they 
luive novel* attempted to gmpple with the difficulties that 
stopped their social progress. Indeed, those difficulties 
are so scidous, that during more than three hundred years 
tlu; resources of Kurt'jican knowledge have been vainly 
einplo^ld in endeavouring to get rid of them. Along 
the coast of Bnizil, tlienj has been introduced from Eu¬ 
rope a certain amount of that civilization, which the na¬ 
tives by their own efforts could never have reached. But 
siu'.li civilization, in itself veiy imperfect, has never pene- 
ti’ateil the i'ccesscs of the coiuitry; and in the interior 
there is still found a state of thing.s similar to that which 
has always existed. The [leojilc, ignorant, and therefore 
brutal, [iractising no restniiut, and rctcognizing no law, 

Spir HJifl Jliffdififfi Zfrozilj voL i. pii. 207-20!), 2«#8-24^, vol. ii. pp. l.'il, 
\n<\ n» to tlu* foi'e-ts, ^vLlcl^ ftw mnonjr llio wo»ulf*Tts of tLe world, 
HtunfTi'i/ftff (icog. voL ii. pp. 20J-20(i; VnvhnnfK 

vtii. V. p. 41^7 ; jip. 11, 24^ IVulaiin Jh(tziiy vol. i, p. 145, 

ii. mi. 'J\\ :«), 25;1. 

TliiM fxinionliiury rirhnow* hiw oxi'itwl tlie iwtonislimpnt of fill wlio 
hnvv M'tJi it, Mr, W'nUh, who liail tmv<*lJ<Kl in aonie very feitile coujJtrieH, 
nu'Mtiniis Mho oxo»H.‘iling AxrumUtv of unturo whieb chHmctorixi'A Itriuil.’ 

vul. ii. ix l!), And o vory oniiiiont nnturali^t, Mr. T)ai*\viii, 
[I. * lu Kn^Iand, auv penmn fomi of natural InaUiry eujoyu 

ill lii^ NVulkM Ji jrroiit udvantiigo, by aiwAya bating aonieflung to Attract liia 
nttoiition; but iti fertile cliumtea, i<K:miiig with lifu, the uttmetieue aro 

»u nuniuroud that lie is scarcely aide to walk at oil.’ 
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continue to live on in their old and inveterate barbarism.’®^ 
In their country, the physical causes are - so active, and 
do their work on a scale of such unrivalled magnitude, 
that it has hitherto been found impossible to escape from 
the effects of their united action. The progress of agri¬ 
culture is stop])ed by impa.ssable forests, and the harvests 
are destroycxl by innumerable insects.*®^ The mountains 
ara too high to scale, the rivera are too wide to bridge; 
eveiy thuig is contiived to keep back the human mind, 
and rapress its rising ambition. It is thus that the ener¬ 
gies of Nature have hampered the spirit of Man. Nowhere 
else is there so j)ainful a contrast between the grandeur 
of the external world and the littleness of the internal. 
And the mind, cowed by this unequal struggle, has not 
only been unable to advance, but witliout foi-eign aid it 
would undoubtedly have ix-cedcd. For even at jirescnt, 
with all the imprevenients constantly inti\xluoe(l fi-om 
Europe, there are no signs of real progi’css; while not¬ 
withstanding the fn.*quencyof colonial settlemenK less 
than one-fiftieth of the laud is cultivated.'®® Tlie habits 
of the people are as barbarous as ever; and as to their 


A*ara (Ant^riqvc voL ii. pp. 1-108) pivps a curio up, but 

occamonallY a acc^nintof ibn natives iu that partof Krnzll 

south of to which Ilia observatitms were limited. Anti hn to ihv iuha- 
bitfmts of otlitT jHirtf, see JIntrifr$0H*4 Jlidor^ of IlntzHf pp. 2l>, 107, 

248, ill5, 47.*i; Jintrarchet Aoimvtt^ p. 77; and tlio 

more recnit account of l)r. Martlu^^ in Joyrwtl of f/w/m/zA. vo). ii. 

pp. 191-100. Kven in 1817, it was rare to see a native in Itiu dt* 

{^}iv and Jfofitnai 7)vi»‘Ar in Ifrazil, vol. i. p. 142) j and l^r. (iaixluer 
(7V<7 tv& ta Jirozily pp. Gl, G2) says, that ^niore tliau one nation of Indians 
in llraziL’ have returned to tliat savage life from which they had apparently 
been reclaimed. 

Sir C. lijeU (Priucipi^^ of Geology^ p. (582) notices ‘the incredible 
number of insects which lay waste the in Jimil; ’ and Mr. Swnin.'«on, 
who ha<l travelled in that countiy, says ‘The rod ants of Brazil are ^o de¬ 
structive, and at tho same time so pioliiic, that they frequently <liFputo 
possession of the ^und with the huenandroan, defy all bis SKill to*extir|mtu 
their colonies, and fairly compel him to leave his ficldn uncultivated,' 
Sreaiiuw oh Geography md Vltt»s\fif<dioH of AnimaUy p. 87. See more 
about these insects in Danohfa i/owtho/, pp. IlidMy of 

Brazil v<il. i. pp, 144, 2785, Si&UXVi, :m, vol. ii. pp. G(b>, (542, vol. ii’l. p. 
87G ; ana Mariiu$*i T^ureU in Brazil, vol. i. p. 2i)U, voL ii. p. 11/: 
Cuviery B^yne Anitna/f vol. iv. p. 320. 

I'he cultivated land is estimated at from to 2 per cent See 
iPCtdivchU Oeoff. Diet, 1840, voL i. p. 430. 
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numbers, it is well worthy of remark, that Brazil, the 
coimtiy where, of all others, physical resources are most 
powerful, where both vegetables and animals are most 
abundant where the soil is watered by the noblest rivers, 
and the coast studded by the finest harbours—this im¬ 
mense territoiy, which is more than twelve times the 
size of France, contains a population not exceeding six 
millions of people.'*® 

These cousiaerations sufiiciently explain why it is, 
that in the whole of Brazil there are no monuments even 
of the most imperfect civilization; no evidence that the 
people hod, at any period, raised themselves above the 
state in which th^ were found when their country was 
first discovered. But immediately opposite to Brazil there 
is anotlicr country, which, though situated in the same 
continent, and lying under the some latitude, is subjected 
to different physi^ conditions, and therefore was the 
scene of different social results. This is the celebrated 
kingdom of Peru, which included the whole of the southern 
tropic, and which, from the circumstances just stated, was 
natu rally the only part of South America where any thing 
approaching to civilization could be attained. In Brazil, 
the heat of the climate was accompanied by a twofold 
inngation, arising first from the immense river-system 
incidental to the eastern coast; and secondly, from the 
abundant moisture deposited by tlie tradc-irinds. From 
this combination there resulted that unequalled fertility, 
which, so far as Man was concerned, defeated its own 
ends, stopping his progress by an exuberance, which, had 
it been less excessive, it would have aided. For, as we 
have clearly seen, when the productive powera of Nature 

During the pieaent ceDiury, the population of Brazil has boen dilfor- 
entlj citated at dintirent times; Uie computation bein? 7,000,000^ 

and the lowest 4,000,000. Comp. JittmboiJt, Jfouv. vol. ii. p. SiVS; 

p. 13; TM. vol. i. pp. 4*^10, 434. 

Mr. Walfih described Bwil as ’ aboundini^ in lands of the most exatwrant 
fertility^ but nearly destitute of inhabitante.* WahOC-B hresily voL i. p. 248. 
Tbta was in 1838 and 1839, suice wbicb the European population haa in* 
creased; but, on the wholej 6,000,000 seems to be a fair ustitnate of wJiat 
can only bo known approximatiTely. In Aiaorit Hidoryy rol. x. n. 22i\ the 
numbor ^ven is 0,0w,000; but the area also is rathor understated. 

VOL. !. • II 
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are carried beyond a certain i>oint, the imperfect know¬ 
ledge of uncivilized men is unable to cope with them, or 
in any way turn them to their own advantage. If, how¬ 
ever, those powers, being very active, are neveilJieless 
confined wthin manageaWe limits, there arises a state of 
things similar to that noticed in Asia and Africa; where 
the profusion of Nature, instead of hindering social pro¬ 
gress, favoured it, by encouraging that accumulation of 
wealth, ^vithout some share of which j)rogrcss is impos¬ 
sible. 

In estijniiting, therefore, the j)hy8ical conditions by 
which civilization ^^ra8 oinginally detennined, we have to 
look, not merely at the exubei’ancc, but also at what may 
be called tlie mimagcability of Nature; that is, we have 
to consider the case with which tlie resources may be 
used, os well as the number of the resources themselves. 
Applying this to Mexico and Peru, we find that they 
were the countries of Americji where this combination 
most happily occurred. For though their resoureca were 
much less numerous than those of Brazil, they were far 
more easy to control; while at the same time the heat 
of the climate brought into play those other laws by 
which, as I have attempted to show, all the early civili¬ 
zations were greatly influenced. It is a very remarkable 
fact, which, 1 believe, lias never been obseiwed, that even 
in reference to latitude, the present limit of Peru to the 
south corre8|)ond8 with the ancient limit of Mexico to the 
north; while, by a striking, but to me perfectly iiatuiiil 
coincidence, both these boundaries are i*eached before the 
trojjical line is pissed; the boundaiy of Mexico being 

N. lat., that of Peru S. lat.*^” 

Such is the wonderful regularity which history, when 
comprehensively studied, presents to our vieAv. And if 
Ave coinjjare Mexico and Peru with those countx’ies of the 
Old World which have been already noticed, we sliall find, 

Vitlaca beiu^ tbe moet eoutbcrly point of the present Peruvian nmt; 
though tho conqueflifl of Peru, tncorpomt4Ml with the empire, extended far 
into Chili, and within a few degrees of Potof^nia. In rega^ to Alexico, 
tho northern limit of tho empire was 21^ on toe AUautiu tnnat, and UP on 
Uic Ihiciiic. PtrAcott'it Jltdt/rtf of Mexivuy vol. i. p. 2. 
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as in all the civilizations anterior to those of Europe, that 
their social jihenomena were subordinate to their physical 
laws. In the first place, the characteristics of their na^ 
tional food were precisely those met with in the most 
flourishing parts of Asia and Africa. For although few 
of the nutritious vegetables belonging to the Old World 
were found in the New, tlieir place was supplied by 
othei's exactly analogous to rice and dates; that is to 
say, marked by the same abundance, by the same facility 
of growth, and by the same exubemnt returns; there- 
tbre, followed by the sjiine social results. In Mexico and 
I’cru, one of the most important articles of food has al¬ 
ways been maize, which, we have every reason to believe, 
was peculiar to the Amc.rican continent.This, like rice 
a]ul dates, is eminently the pro<luct of a hot climate; and 
although it is said to grow at nii elevation of upwards 
of 7,0{)0 feet,*®® it is rarely seen beyond the fortieth pa- 
ralleh'^^and its exubemnee rjmidly diminishes with the 
(liminution of tempcniture. Thus, for example, in New 
California, its average yield is seventy or eighty fold;*®* 

A qu»6tii»n has b«CD rai«>d as to (he Asiatic ori^n of maize: JUtfniery 
Arahr$f pp. 14^ 05. ))iit iator Aiid more careful re^archesneem 
to hiivt* ascertained beyond itiuch doubt that it was unknown before America 
WAS <liM*ovcivd. CouijKire of pp. 44, 303) 304; 

IVfihkf'rtftrr'e noie tHAs/tra, Atnerufnc AleruftoNalef v<d. i. p, i4o; Oiwr, iVo- 
f/m tfcif vol. ii. ii. 354; (*uritr, Ilitioriqwty vol.ii. 

p. 17H; littudon's Encyrlopadia *>f AgrlcuUttrty p. 8:d); Dirt, of 

Ommvnry 1S40, p. 831. The cnsuol notices of maize b^ IxtllLvochiti, the 
iiAthe Mexican nistorian, show its genend iir«o os nn ar^clo of food before 
tiie arrival of the SpauUrda : ace DHUxochitti Illdoirt des Chkhimequeg, 
vol. i, pp. 5:;, 04, 240, vol. ii. p. 10. 

*-Maize, indeetl, grows Ut the height of 7,200 fi‘Dt above the level of 
the sea, but only predominates between ;h000 and 0,(XX) of elevation.’ Zind- 
kys Kiuffdom^ 1847, p. 112. This refers to the tropical parts of 

Soutli .\merica; but the 7m Moia is eiud to have been milled on the slopes 
of the Pyrunecri ^at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 fc^t.’ Aitstm on the 
Eorti/ Mdisef in Report of Brii, Aeeoc,fn' 1840, Trane, fftiec, p. 08. 

M. ^(oyen (Geop, of Infante, p. 3(^) and Air. IJalfour (Botant/y p. 607) 
SUppo.««* fliHt in America 40^ is about its limit; and this is the caw in regard 
to Its exf<m«ve eidtivation; but it is grown o'rtwnly ns high as 52®, per¬ 
haps as high ns 54®, northIstitudo: JtiiJutr<hiim>*B Arctic B,tpe(iiHonf 1851| 

vol. ii, pp. 40, 234, 

* Doua la zone temp4r4o, eotre les 33 et 38 depr^s de latitude, par 
oxomplo dans la Nouvelle Californio, le mais ne produit, en g^nt^rol, onn^o 
commune, quo 70 4 60 gnuos pour un.’ JlnnwoUit, la Nouvelle 
vcd. ii. p. d75< 

B 3 
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but in Mexico Proper the same grain yields three or four 
hundred fold, and, under very favourable circumstances, 
even eight hundred fold.*®* 

A people who derived their sustenance from a plant 
of such extraordinary fecundityi had little need to exer¬ 
cise their industiious energies; while at the same time 
they had evdry opportunity of increasing their numbers, 
and thus piwlucing a train of siKjial and political conse¬ 
quences similar to those which I have noticed in India 
and in Egypt. Besides tins, tlicrc were, in addition to 
maize, other kinds of t<io<l to which the same remarks arc 
applicable. Tlie potato, which, in Ireland, lias brought 
about such injurious effects by stimulating the growth 
of population, is said to be indigenous to Peru; ami 
although this is denied by a very high authority,*®^ there 
is, at all events, no doubt that it was found there in great 
abundance whiai the country was firat discovered by the 
Europeans.*®^ In Mexico, potatoes were unkiioAvn till the 
anival of the Spaniards; but l)oth Mexicans and I^cru* 
vians lived to a great e.xtent on the produce of the 
banana; a vegetable whose rejiroiluctivc powers are so 
extraordiniu’y, that nothing but tlie precise and unim¬ 
peachable testimonyof which we are j>o8ses.sed could make 

m <La f^condiU dii TlAo]li, ou mfas mcxicain, pst Au-do1u do tout co quo 
Von peut imfl^iQor on Knrope. plaut«» favori.«do par do fuHos clifrlourM et 
par Seaiiconp d*litumditd| ocqiiicrt nn<? do deux h ineh'e& Duos 

Ics bclloe plaiiu*fl qm o'uteodent d(.*puiii Han Jiixn M itio a QiieruUm, par 
exemple uaii^ Ic^ terror de la grundo rndtairio do Vli^<poranza, une fMiioguo 
de roais on produit ^nelqnofais huit cento.’ Dea torraiua fortiloj^ v.n doiinont 
annde commune trom ii qimtre cento.* IfnmboUKi \o\. ih 

p. <174. Nearly the aamu enlimate to given by Mr. Ward : soe WanCff lUv.ru'o, 
vol. i. p. *i2, vol. ii. p. 2*X). In Central America ((luateumla)p ntoize returns 
three hundred for one. MturigNe H OttaUmaiapar Larcjiaudufre, p. 2o7. 

' La pommo de torre n’eet pas indigene au l^drou/ IlvinooUk, I^Touv. 
vol. ii. p. 400. On the uthor band^ Guvier [IlMn/ e de$ Scteitces 
^^atureUen, part ii. p. 18o) peremptorily uyap ^il«!^ irapoeeiblo dc doutor 
qu’ello ne aoit oHnnmre du l*erou: ’ see tUa lito Klogu JiiidMriffHeny vol. ii. 
p. 171. Comparo tVinchler^ 6*eacA. der Jiuianik, p. 02: * Vnn oinem gewtoeoti 
^aratc unter den (iowAuluen Peru’s .mit deiu Namea papas Hufgefuhrt.’ 

And has been used ever since for fooil. On the reruvisn potato, com* 
pare T4chud^9 TraveU m iVnr, pp. 178, •'108, ;I80; Vllo<C$ Voijmje io Hotfih 
Atnerica, vol. i. pp. 287, 288. lu Southern Peru, at the height of I.'1.000 
or 14,000 feet, a curioiu proccae takes place, the starch of the potato being 
frozen into saochsrine. See a valuable paper by Mr. BoUaeii in Journal of 
Geograph, Suciefy, voL xii. p 110. 
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them at all credible. This remai’kable plant is, in Ame¬ 
rica, intimately connected wth the physical laws of cli¬ 
mate ; since it is an article of primary importance for 
the subsistence of man whenever the temperature passes 
a certain point.Of its nutritive lowers, it is enough 
to say, that an acre sown with it wll support more than 
fifty persons; whei'cas the same amount of land sown 
with wheat in Kurope will only supjKirt two persons.^®® 
As to the exulicrarice of its growth, it is calcuLated that, 
other circumstances remaining the same, its pixiduce is 
forty-four times greater than that of potatoes, and a hun¬ 
dred and thii’ty-thrco times gi-eater than that of wheat.^®^ 
It will now be easily unuei-stood why it was that, in 
all imjiortant respects, the civilizations of Mexico and 
Peru wore strictly analogous to those of India and Egypt. 
In these four countries, as well as in a few others in 
Southern Asia and Central America, there existed an 
amount of knowledge, despicable indeed if tried by an 
Karo[)ean standard, but most remarkable if contrasted 
with the gross ignorance which prevailed among the ad¬ 
joining and cotciuporary nations. But in all of them 
there was the same inability to diffuse even that scanty 
civilization which they really possessed; there was the 
same utter absence of any thing approaching to the de¬ 
mocratic spirit; there was the same despotic power on 
the part of the upper classes, and the same contempt¬ 
ible subservience on the part of the lower. For, as we 
have clearly seen, all these civilizations were affected 


irumboldt (iVbwo. Rjxiffns, toL ii. p. *350) saja^ 'partout oil la chalem* 
ino}'«une de excMe vingt^uAtre dagrda le fruit da ba- 

nanii>r est un objet de culture da plua grand iotdret pour la aubnatance de 
rbommo.’ Compare Mutiock'n p. 281. 

]ii6 M^Cu/loch^H Geoffraph, IHci,, J840, voL ii. p. 31C. 

^Je doute qu*ii exiate ULe outre ploote aur lo globe^ Qui, but qq 
petit 4'Mpai*e do terruin, puiaw preduire imc iutv«ae de subat^oe numriaaonte 
auaai rou^titdrable/ . . . . * Lc produit de^ ban/inea eat par conadquent a 
ceiui dll fruinent comme 133:1—a celiii dca potrituca de terre comme 44:1.’ 
JlufnJioldtj yonveiU rol. ii. pp. 3lt2, also 

two/j'r p, :133, edit itW5; /Vttwo^4 Veru^ voL i. pp. 131, l.‘J2j iV^ 

coU'% vul. L p. 114. Earlier noiicce, but verr imperfect onei^ of thi# 

Tetnarkuble votratoble may be found in UUodt ^mmeo, vol. i. p. 74: 
and in fKorAr, voL ui. p. 600. 
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by certain physical causes, which, thoup;h favourable to 
the accumulation of wealth, were unfavourable to a just 
subdivision of it. And as the knowledge of men was still in 
its infancy,it was found imjKJSsible to struggle against 
these physical agents, or prevent them from producing 
those effects on the social organization which I have 
attempted to frsice. Both in Mexico and in Peru, the 
arts, and particularly those branches of them which 
minister to the lu-Kury of the wealthy classes, wore cul¬ 
tivated with great success. The houses of the higher 
riuiks were fille<l with ornaments and utensils of ad¬ 
mirable workmanship; their chambers were hung with 
splendid tapestries; their drosses and their personal de¬ 
corations betrayed an almost incredible ex[)en8e; their 
jewels of exquisite and varied form; their rich and flomng 
robes embroidered witlitlic rarest feathers, collected from 
the most distant parts of the empire: all supplying 
evidence of the possession of unlimited wealth, and of 
the ostentatious prodigality with which that wealth was 
wasted.^®^ Immediately below this class came the people; 
and what their condition wa.s, may be easily imagined. 
In Peru the whole of the taxes were paid by them; the 

pcienen with which the/ bnd much acquainUiico wm natro- 
Bomjy which the Alcxicmw appear to have unitivat^ with 
euccess. Compare the remark of Ia IMarOi in I/umMtlif NuitcrI/e 
Toi. i p. 92, witli PrlvhttrdK PhyMival Jliatotyy vul. v. pp. 
loh*8 pp. 201-2^5; Lanma^dHren Mf.uqur^ pp. 5l,o2; 

holdt'8 Co»tno8y voL iv. p. 450; Jonrn4d of (reog, aS&^.iWi/, toI. vii. p. * 1 . 
IIowoTcr, their aatronom/, ns mi^ht be accoin]iA]ii<*il h/ 

antrolo^^: see J/infoire dfa toL i. p. lOM, vol. ii. 

pp. til. 

iw The works of art produced by the Mexicans and Peruvians are under¬ 
rate by Hobertson; who, however, admits that he had uever si on tliem. 
^tdory of America^ book vii., in ltobrrt$(m>$ Wurksy pp. 009, tIiO. Put 
during the pi'Csent century considerable attention has been paid to this 
subject: and in addition to the evidence of skill and costly extravngauce 
colfected hj Mr. Prescott (Ilitiory of TVrw, voL i. pp. 28, 3 42 5 llusiory of 
Jfartco, voL i. pp.27, 28,322, 25(5, ^0, 307, vol. it pp. 115,116), X may 
refer to the testimiuiy of M. HumboJdt, the only truvcllor in the .Vew 
World who has possessed a competent amount cn physicjil as well as his¬ 
torical knowled^. Hutnhttdty JSovctlle Eqxfgnet vol. ii. p. 4A.‘5, and elscwhenn 
Compare Mr. Pentland's obeervatiou on the tombs in the neighbourhood 
of Titicaca (/ow*. of Qtog. Sue,, vo). x. p. 554) with M'Culloh^i Jimefo'chtiSi 
pp. SdtiKiO; IfcaV^ par Larmaudiiro, pa 41,42, (50 5 VUoa's South Afnvrka, 
Tol. i. pp. 406,406. 
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nobles and the clergy being altogether exempt.*'™ But as, 
in such a state of society, it was impossible for the people 
to accumulate property, they were obliged to defray the 
expenses of governirieiit by their iiersonal labour, which 
wsis placed under tlie entire command of the state.'^* At 
the sjime time, the rulers of the country were well aware 
tlijit, with a .s 3 ’stem like this, feelings of jjersonal indepen¬ 
dence were incompatible; they tliei'efoi'c contrived laws 
by which, even in the most minute matters, freedom of 
action was conti*olled. The |>copIe were so shackled, that 
they could ucitlier change their residence, nor alter their 
clothes, witliout jHjrmission from the governing jxiwers. 
To each man the law prescribed the trade ho was to 
follow, the divss lie was to wear, the wife he was to 
iiiiUTy, and the amusements he was to enjoy.'™ Among 
tlie Mexicans the course of affairs Wiis similar; the same 
])liysical conditions being followed by tlie same social 
results. In the must essential [larticuhir fur which history 
can be studied, namely, the state of the people, Mexico 
and Peru are the counterjiart of each other. For though 
there were many minor |H>ints of difference,'™ botli were 


^TUo TDoinbcrrt of the nniU houec, the groat Qohlefl, even the public 
fiuu'tiojiant!^ aiJ<l the numi'roHs body of the prienthoifdj were nil exeispt 
fn»iji tuxHtlon. Thu wb>»lu duty dcfrayiug the of the j^vern* 

jiiPiit Lt’lofigod to the people.* IWscoU's Jluforg IWif, vol. i. p, oO. 

OudMgardo empbiitieHlly eityA, ‘Solo ol tmbajo dc iae pereoime era el 
tributo que ne <Jiiv*u, portiue ellod no pofluinn otrn coha.’ PretcoU^i Peru, 
vol. ]. p. i)7, CuiJipure p. lu Mexico,^tu 

of b]iii);(d \TU4 just the DAOko: * petit peiipU^ qiii na po s^klait point de 
hiuiiK'lbutls, et qui Jiu fniNiit point do coinniorce, pHyait aa part des taxes on 
iravaiix do diOurojitA ^oiirca; pjir lui que W terrea de la coiiroune 

iltaieiit (MjltivHBA, ouvrugee publiea executes, ot te ftdivereea niaisonAappar- 
tciiaiites H reuipcrour coiJ>triiitee ou entrotenues.’ Larmaudi^tt^s JUtu'ique, 
p. 'Ml 

i>Ir. Prei^cott notice *a this with eiirpnae, though, \mdor the circum¬ 
stances, it was in truth perfectly natural, lie aayd {/list, of Peru, voK i. 
p. lot)), ^ Under tbU extinurdinary jaility, a people, advanced in many of 
the social refiuoments well eikilled m manuructqjgs aud ugricuUun^ were 
UDficq I minted, as %ve have se^'u, with niODOy. abey hiid nothing that 
denervod tj> be colltMi pi'opertT. They could follow no croft, could engage 
in uo labour, no atuu.Neincut, l}Ut Bucb ua who speciijlly pn>vided by Jaw. 
They could not change their roaidenee or their dreca without a licence from 
the governnitfut. They could not even exercUe tlie freedom which ia con* 
c<tdcd to the moat abject in other couniriea—that of aelecting their own 
wives.* 

The Maxicana being, aa Fricbard aaya (PAyi/co/ Hktory, rol. r. 
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agreed in this, that there were only two classes—the 
upper class being tyrants, and the louver class being 
slaves. This was the state in which Mexico was found 
when it was discovered by tl»e Europeans/'* and towards 
which it must have been tending from tlie earliest period. 
And so insupportable had all this become, tliat ^ve know, 
from the most decisive evidence, that the general dis- 
aiFection it produced among the |)eople was one of the 
causes which, by facilitating the progrtfss of the Sjwnish 
invaders, hastened the downtiiU of the Mexican em}tire.'''’ 

The further this examination is carried, the more 
striking becomes the similarity between those civilisa¬ 
tions which flouiished anterior to what may be culled the 
European epoch of the human mind. The division of 
a nation into castes would be im|K>ssible in the great 
European countries; but it existed from a remote an¬ 
tiquity in Egypt, in India, and apparently in Persia.'*'' 
The very stune institution was rigidly enfbi'ced in Pei*u 
and what proves how consonant it wjis to tiiut stage of 
society, is, that in Mexico, where castes were not esta¬ 
blished by law, it was nevertheless a recognized custom 
that the son should follow the occupation of his father.''" 
This was the political symptom of that stationaiy and 

p« of a more ciiiel diRposition than the Penn iana; but our iufor- 

xuatiou >9 too Hniited to enable ub to detenuhm whether tliie wrw uiaiiily 
owing to phyeind eau>ea c»r to Bocinl onoo. llonh<r pn^feirod tliu pHruvum 
ciyiIi 2 atio&: HU*r gt^hildetHte Stoat dieses Welttbeila, IVru.’ Lfmt zut 
Oe$vhwh4e dtr vol. i. p. 'V). 

8 co in MumhMt'g NvupeiU rol. i. p. 101, s etriklug Film- 

inary of the eute of the MexiLun people at the time of the 8pr>nieh (‘ou- 
quest: see also Ifidory of Avuriea, book vii., in p. 907. 

Pirwott'i Siaiory of the CmtaHeti of Martro, vol. i. p. ;*4. i'> inquire a 

similnr remark on the invai^inn of hlgj'pt in Egffpt^ vol. II. p. 414. 

That there were c&stes in Pern a is at Hied by FiMnuai; luid liia as^er- 
don, patting aMide its geneml probabiliiy, ou;.dxt to outweigh the ailoncca of 
the Greek historians, who, for the mitst pait, knew little of any country 
except their own. According to Maltxilu), the exist<*nco of CHsto in tho 
time of Jenisheed) ia coDfirmed by ' some Mahoruedan authors; ’ but ho 
does Bot say who they were. Sfolcvittfa Uitioty of Penia, vol. i. pp. 505, 
600. Several attempts have been luadu, but very unHuccesrfiilly, to ascer¬ 
tain the period in which castes were first instituted. Compare AgitUto 
JfMorcAei, vol. vi. p. 261; //cerm's African Nfitiom, vol. li. p. 121^ SuHSOtfs 
vol. ii. p. 410 j Rammohm Roy <m iho Vgdg, p. 209. 
iVescy<£^> Iliaiory o/Pfnt, voL i. pp. 14-*1, 16(k 
ifiVory o/JIoxko, rot I p. 124. 
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conservative spirit, which, as we shall hereafter see, has 
marked every country in which the upper classes have 
monopolized power. The religious symptom of the same 
spirit was displayed in that inordinate reverence for anti¬ 
quity, and in that hatred of change, which the greatest 
of all the writers on America has well pointed out as an 
analogy between the natives of Mexico and those of Hin- 
dostan.'*® To this may be added, that those who have 
studied the history of the ancient Egyptians, have ob¬ 
served among that people a similar tendency. Wilkin- 
soTi, who is well known to have paid great attention to 
their monuments, says that they were more unwilling 
than any other nation to alter tlieir religious worship;^**® 
and |-lerodotU3, who travelled iii their country two thou¬ 
sand tliree hundrad years ago, ossuras us that, while they 
preserved old customs, they never acquired new ones.*®^ 


< Les comme Ica hnbitAnft do Vlndnustotii ot conme tons 

IcA peupies qui out ^m\ lotig-tuni|M mous lo civil ct reli^ieiix^ 

tiennunt avee uiia opimntret^ extraimlinurc n lours hubituUes, a luiirs 
u lenrs o|)i(uo)i4. .... An Mexique, comme daua VIndouatan, il 
n'utoit pod pcrtiuH aux fiddles dc cliwigHr la luoindro fthose aux fif^urcs dus 
idolcH. Tout 00 (pii HppartKiioit mi ntu fk*s Axldqnoa et dos Ilindous dtoit 
Orisujisti ii loiei iutuuiablc^* Jlfft/iMfH, Nouv. Ii*piitjncy vol. i. pp.* 95, 97« 
Tur^>t ((Euvi't^y Tol. ii. pp. 22il, 31:1, :U4) hns some ndmiraUe reuiarks on 
thiA Hxify of opinion nntnml to certmu stUra of society. Stw nlao IFeniUrB 
l(hfn tur (iencnivhtei vol. iii. pp. :i4, :16; and for other illustrations of this 
uiipliiuicy of thought, aud ad heron cr to old cuslonia, which nmny writers 



•oiiiparc 

moirn, vol. i. jip. J5, 1(54, vol. ii. p. MOTb Hidot'y of JmAVi, vtil. ii. 
p. 214; JClphviisU}Hc*i of IntHa^ p. 46 ; (MUr*» Lift of Vlarhe^ vol. ii. 

p. 101); of AnUUic vol. ii p. 04; Jow'rm of Asiat^ Socit(i/f 

vol. viii. p. 11(1. 

Miow scrupulous the £g}*ptiiuis were, above all people, in per¬ 
mitting the introQuetton of new ciistonis in mutters relating to the gods.’ 

^VMvinon's Ant-itrU vol. liL p. 2(12. Co in pure p. 275. Thus, too, 

9[. Bunsan notices ^ the tenacity with which the l^yptians adhered to old 
mannera and customs.’ Jiu/tseili vid. ii p. (U. See also some remarks 

on th<' dillercnco 1)ctween this apirit and the love of nuveltv among the 
Creeks, in Wdory of AneittU PhUotophy^ vol. iv. pp. 01^5, 026. 

llfTOdoi. book ii. chap. 70: irorpioi^ dt vogm^r, 

iwttTfwt^rtu : and aee the note in Bathr^ vol. i. p. (MK): ^ iV>;/ovc pHoroa inter- 
pretes explicarunt catUUenaif kymno$\ Schwcighcuaeruii reettus intellexit 
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In another point of view, the similarity between these 
distaJit countries is equally interesting, since it evidently 
arises from the causes ali'cady noticed as common to 
both. In Mexico and Peru, the lower classes being at 
the disposal of the ujjper, there followed that frivolous 
waste of labour which we have observed in Egypt, and 
evidence of whicli may also be seen in the remains of those 
temples and palaces that are still found in several parts 
of Asia. Potn Jlexicans and Penivians erected immense 
buildings, whicii were as useless as those of Egypt, and 
wliich no country could produce, unless the labour of the 
people were ill-paid and ill-du’ected.'*^ The cost of these 
monuments of vanity is unknown; but it must have been 
enormous; since tlie Americans, Ixiing ignorant of the use 
of iron,'*'*' were umible to employ a resource by which, in 
the construction of lai*ge works, labour is greatly abridged. 
Some particulars, however, have been j)re8erved, from 
which an idea may be fonned on tins subject. To take, 
for instance, tlie palaces of their kings: we find that in 
, Peru, the erection of the royal residence occujuud, during 
fifty years, 20,U(J0 men; while that of Jlexico cost the 
labour of no less than 200,000: striking facts, whicli, if 
all other testimonies had perished, would enable us to 
appreciate the condition of countries in which, for such 
insignificant purposes, such vast power was o.xpended.’*** 

rue ydp if <i«r(»re rro^ainF ceffni}F TraX/rmp c^SSuv 

Mi fioUtntfi xoovffi roXfoF oi'ch. Chap. v. in Plaionu Ojufra, toI. vih p. 
edit. Bekker, Land. 1820. 

The ^^lexicAHi* appear to have been even more wantonly prodigal 
than the Peruvians, n»pet.*tiug their iinmensc pvraniitJrt, on a of 

which, OHolula, bad a biue * twice as brojd as the largest Egyptian pyra¬ 
mid/ M'CaUoh'ji JRentarchc^f pp. 2o2-25G; HuUock's Afwtw, pp. 111-115, 
414; Uumhokil^s Nouvelif' toI. i pp. 240, 241. 

P/vseott^i Ilistwy of Medico, voL i. p. 117, toI. iii. p. 341; and Pres¬ 
cott* 8 lliHtny of Peru, voL L p. 145. 2:^ abo Iluiiy, TraiU de MiMralogie, 
Paws, 180 L vol. IT. p. 372. 

**** History of Ptm, vol. i. p, 1ft. 

Mr. Prescott (Ilktory of Mexico, voL i. p. 153) saya, ‘We are not 
' informed of the tiniu occupied in building this palace; but 200,000 work* 

\ men, it is said, were employed on it. flowerer thia may be, it is certain 
that the Texcucan monarchs, like thorn Asia and ancient Kgypt, ha/i the 
control of i mines so inasees of men, and would sometimes turn tho wliola 
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The preceding evidence, collected fi*om sources of 
.urnjijestioried credibility, proves the force of those great 
physical laws, which, in the most flourishing countries out 
of Europe, encouraged the accumulation of wealth, but 
prevents its dispersion; and thus secured to the upper 
classes a monopoly of one of the most imj)ortant elements 
of social and political jiower. The result was, that in all 
tliosc civilizations the great body of the people derived 
no benefit from the national improvements; hence, the 
basis of the progress being very narrow, the progress 
itself was very insecure.'®® When, therefore, unfiivoiirable 
circumstances arose from without, it was but natural tliat 
tlic whole system should fall to the ground. In such 
countries, society, being divided against itself, ivas unable 
to stand. And there ciui be no doubt that long before 
the crisis of their actual destruction, these one-sided and 
irregular civilizations had l)(*guri to decay; so that tlicir 
own degeuenu’y aided the progress of foreign invaders, 
and secured the overthrow of those ancient kingdoms, 
which, under a sounder system, might have been easily 

Thus far us to the way in which tlie gi’eat civilizations 
exterior to Kuro])e have been affected by the peculiarities 
of tlicir food, clinmto, and soil. It now remains for me 
to examine the effect of those other physical agents to 
whicli 1 have given the collective luune of Aspects of 
Nature, and wliich will be found suggestive of some very 
wide and coinprchcnsivc inquiries into the influence ex¬ 
ercised by the extenial world in prodisposing men to 
certain habits of tliought, and thus giving a particular 

nei^d would nov»r hftvo boon reared by tbe hands of freerof*n.* The ISfexican 
biHtoriuj], IxtlilxocLiitl, a curioua account of one of the ro^yal palaces. 
Soo hi^ llidoit'e des ChichimkqueMf translated hy I'ernaux-Coiupans, Paris, 
1840, vol. i. pp. chap, xxxvih 

This may be illustrated by a good remark of M. Matter, to the eifact 
that when the Egyptians had once lost tlicir race of kings, it yras found 
impofwiibie for tbe nation to reconstruct it^lf. Matter^ IMoit't de tlScole 
(TAicumvIrief Tobi. p. U8; a strikiDj^ passage. In Persia, again, when tbe 
feeling of loyalty da^yed, so also did tbe ftwUng of DAtioDal power. Mai- 
room’s Ilistwy of Pm'sia, toL ii. p. ISO. The biatory of the moat civilized 
parts of Europe presents a picture exactly tbe reveiee of tliia. 
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tone to religion, 81^3, literature, and, in a word, to all the 
principal manifestations of the human mind. To ascer¬ 
tain how this is brought about, forms a necessary supple¬ 
ment to the investigations just concluded. For, as we 
have seen that climate, food, and soil mainly concern the 
accumulation and distribution of wealth, so also shall we 
see that the Aspects of Nature concern tlie accumulation 
and distribution of thought. In the first case, we have 
to do with the material interests of Man; in the other 
case, with his intellectual interests. The former I have 
analyzed us fur us I am uble, and perlimis as fur as the 
existing state of knowledge will allow.**' But the other, 
namely, the relation between the Aspects of Nature and 
the mind of Man, involves sjieculations of such magnitude, 
and i*eqiiire8 such a mass of materials dra>vn from cveiy 
quarter, that I feel very apprehensive ns to the result; 
and I need hardly say, that 1 make no pretensions to any 
thing appmicliing an exhaustive amdysis, nor can I hope 
to do more tliun gcnemlize a few of the laws of that 
complicated, but as yet uncxplorwl, pi^occss by which the 
external world hus ufFccted the human mind, has war[)ed 
its natural movements, and too often checked its natui'ul 
progress. 

.. The Asjiects of Nature, when considered from this 
■point of view, arc divisible into two classes: the first 
class being those which are most likely to excite the ima¬ 
gination; and the other class being those which address 
•themselves to the understanding commonly so called, 
that is, to the mere logical operations of the intellect. 
For although it is true that^ in a comj)lcte and well- 
baluuced mind, the imagination and the understanding 
each play their res[>octive jrarts, and are auxiliary to 
each other, it is also true that, in a majority of instances, 
the understanding is too weak to curb the imagination 
and restrain its dangerous licence. The tendency of ad¬ 
vancing civilization is to remedy this dispropoition, and 

I mefui, in remrd to the physical and economical g^eneralizatimis. As 
to the literature of the sul^ect, 1 am conamous of many deficiencies, par¬ 
ticularly in respect to the mexi^ and Peruriau historiei. 
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invest the reasoning powers ^th that authority, which, 
in an early stage of society, the imagination exclusively 
possesses. Whether or not there is ground for fearing 
that the reaction will eventually proceed too far, and that 
the reasoning faculties will in their tuni tyrannize over 
the imaginative ones, is a question of the deepest interest; 
but, in the present condition of our knowledge, it is pro¬ 
bably an insoluble one. At all events, it is certain that 
nothing like such a state has yet been seen; since, even 
in this age, when the imagination is more under control 
than in any ])reccding one, it has far too much power; 
as might be easily proved, not only from tlie superstitions 
whicli in every country still prevail among the vul^r, 
but also from that iioctic reverence for antiouity, which, 
though it has been lung dhninishing, still hampers the 
independence, blinds the judgment, and circumscribes 
the originality of the educated classes. 

Now, so far as natural phenomena are concerned, it 
is evident, that whatever in8pii*es feelings of terror, or of 
great wonder, and whatever excites in the mind an idea 
of the vague and uncontrollable, has a special tendency 
to inflame the imagination, and bring under its dominion 
the slower and moro deliberate o]>erations of the under¬ 
standing. In such eases, Man, contrasting himself with 
the force and majesty of Nature, htjcomes jiainfully con¬ 
scious of his own insignificance. A sense of inferiority 
steals over him. From evciy quarter innumerable obsta¬ 
cles hem him in, and limit his individual will. His mind, 
appalled by the indetined and indefinable, hardly cares to 
scrutinize the details of which such imposing grandeur 
consists.^*® On the other hand, where the works of Nature 


Tho eousation of fear, even when there is no dangort becomes strong 
enough to destroy the pleasure that would othorwise be felt. See, for in* 
stance, a tleecriptiou of tho givat mountain bouudaiy of Ilindoslan, in 

vol. xi. p. 409: *lt is nccf'seary for a person to place 
himself in our sitiuition bef<»re he can fonn a just crmce]>tioD of the scene. 
The depth of tho valley below, the progresrivc elevatioR of the intermediate 
bills, Aud the mAjesUo splendour of the cloud*cspppd IliuislHT^a, formed so 
gTAJid a picture, tnat the mind was impressed with a sensation of dread 
raihor than of pleasure/ Compare xiv. p. 116, Calcutta, 1822. In the 
Tyrol, it has been observed, toot the gimnaeur of the mountain-scenery 
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are small and feeble, Man regains confidence: he seems 
more able to rely on his own power; he can, as it were, 
pass through, and exercise authority in every direction. 
And us the ])hcnomcnn are more accessible, it becomes 
easier for him to cxiwriment on them, or to observe them 


with minuteness; an inquisitive and analytic spirit is 
encouraged, and he is tempted to generalize the appear¬ 
ances of Nature, and refer them to the laws by which 
\they arc governed. 

Looking in this way at the human mind as affected 
by the Aspects of Nature, it is surely a remarkable fact, 
that all the great early civilizations were situated within 
and iuimediutcly adjoining the tropics, where those as¬ 
pects are most sublime, most terrible, and where Nature 
18 , in every rospcct, most da rigorous to Man. Indeed, ge¬ 
nerally, in Asm, Africa, and America, the external world 
is more fonnidublc than in Europe. This holds good 
not only of the fixed ari<l pennaiient jihenoineno, such as 
mountains, and other gi’cat natuml barriers, but also of 
occasional phenomena, such as earthquakes, tempests, 
hurricanes, jicstilences; all of which are in those regions 
veiy froijuent, and very disastrous. These constant and 
senous dangei*8 protluce effects imalogous to those caused 
by the sublimity of Nature, in so for, that in both cases 
there is a tendency to increase-the activity of the ima¬ 
gination. Eor the peculiar jirovince of the imagination 
being to deal with the unknown, every event which is 
unexplained, as well as important, is a direct stimulus to 
our imaginative faculties. In the tropics, events of this 
kind aro more numerous than elsewhere; it thereforo 


follows that in the tropics the imagination is most likely 
to triumph. A few illustrations of the working of this 
principle will place it in a clearer light, and >vill prepai’e 
the reader for the arguments based upon it. 

Of tliose physical events which increase the insecurity 
of Man, earthquakes are certainly among the most strik¬ 
ing, in regard to the loss of life which they cause, as also 


imbuea tbo minds of the natives with fear, and has caused the invention of 
manj euperstitioua legends. Aii9on'$ voL ix» pp. 70^ dO. 
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in regard to their sudden and unexpected occurrence. 
There is reason to believe that they are always preceded 
by atmospheric changes which strike immediately at the 
nervous system, and thus have a direct physical tendency 
to impair the intdlectual powers.**® However this may 
be, there can be no doubt as to the effect they produce in 
encouraging particular associations and habits of thought. 
The terror whichthey inspire, excites the imag^'nation even 
to a painful extent, and, overbalancing the judgment, pre¬ 
disposes men to superstitious fancies. And what is highly 
curious, is, that repetition, so far from blunting such feel¬ 
ings, strengthens them. In Peru, where earthquakes 
appear to be more common than in any other country,*®® 
every succeeding visitation increases the general dismay; 
so that, in some cases, the fear becomes almost insupport¬ 
able.*®* The mind is thus constantly tlirown into a timid 

189 «Uiio au^eotAtioa d’dectridtd 0*y mAnifosU eumi pr<»flque t^mjoun, 
ot iU 8ont guiifli'aloment aimonc^ par \e luti^pEBCTnent ucb bt'atiapx, par 
riliquidtudo dca aniniaux domoMtaqiie**, et dans Ice hoaiiiieH par pottc Horte 
dc inHbiiHo qui, cn I'hirope^ precede Itfs oragee iiana Iim pcrHurnies nerveuaue.' 

Pt'off. &iV«cT4», vul. i. p. 206. nw also on iLie the 

obAcrvatiou of Von lioA^ m Mr. l^lallet’e valuable esaar on eartbquakce 
{JJnt, Ah$oc» for ]860,j>. 08)} and tbe ‘forcbodinj^’ in Ptru^ p. 

106; and a l^tcr In NtcAMe ItiwdrafitmM of the JSitffdcenth Cfnfurt/f vol. ir. 
p. 504. The probable cuuncxiou between earthquakes and eloctridty is 
noticed in JifiKfWc/r$ Geolwjyy p. 4T't4. 

* i*eni b more eubjot^ {K^hapn, than nay other country to the tremen- 
iloue vinitation of eartliqiiakou.* 2£‘C*f//o< AV Dkt. 1849, vol, ii. p. 

Hr. Tbchudi (Traveb tu Pentyf, 102) w'p of Liuui, *at an average forty-live 
shocks luny be counted on in the year.* 8«o also on the Peruvian earth* 
quakes, pp. 43, 76,87, 00. 

A CUJ 10 U 8 instance of association of ido4i.H conquering: the deadening 
effect of habit. Dr. 'fschudi (iferw, p. 170), describing the panic, says, ‘ no 
familiarity with the phenomenon can blunt this feeling/ Beale 
Wh4U{nff Voyat^e, l^ond. 1830, p. 206) writes, ‘ It is said at Peru, that the 
oftenur tlie natives of the place foul thoee vibrations of the earth, instead 
of becoming habituated to them, as persona do who are constantly exposed 
to other dangers, they become more filled with dismay every time the shock 
ia repeated, so that aged peqtle often find the terror a slight shock >vill pro* 
duce almost inxupportable.' Compare Da$’wm'i Jovmal, pp. 422, 42U. So, 
too, in j’egard to Mexican earthqniikcs, Mr. Ward obseiTcs, that * the oa* 
tives ore both more sensible than strangers of thu smaller shocks, and more 
alarmed by them.' Wards Me,iic 0 f voL iL p. 55. On the physiological 
edueb of the fear caused by eartliqti^es, see the remarkable statement by 
Osiandcr in Burdock's PkysiofiM/ie iorntne dbtVwce dObsrrvalioHf vol. it. pp. 
223, 224. That the fear should bo not deadened by familiarity, but in- 
i^reuHod by it, would hardly bo expected by Hpisculutive rcasimen uniu * 
quaiuted with the evidouco} imd we find, in fact, that the l^yrrlnuiisb 
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and anxious state; and men witnessing the most serious 
dangers, which they can neither avoid nor understand, 
become impressed with a conviction of their own inability, 
and of the poverty of their own reaaurces.^®^ In exactly 
the same proportion, the imagination is aroused, and a 
belief in supematui^ interference actively encouraged. 
Human power filing, superhuman power is called in; 
the mysterious and the invisible are believed to be pre¬ 
sent; and there grow up among the people those fcelmgs 
of awe, and of helplessness, on which all superstition is 
based, and without which no superstition can exist.’®* 
Further illustration of this may be found even in Eu- 
roi>e, where such phenomena are comparatively speaking 
extremely rare. Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
more frequent and more destructive in Italy, and in the 
Spanish and Portuguese peninsula, than in any other of 
the great countries; and it is precisely there that super¬ 
stition is most rife, and the superstitious classes most 
powerful. Those were the countries where the clergy 
first established their authority, where the worst corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity took place, and where superstition 
has during the longest period retained the firmest hold. 
To this may be added another circiunstance, indicative of 
the connexion between these physical phenomena and the 
predominance of the imagination. Speaking generally, 
the fine arts arc addressed more to the imagination; the 
sciences to the intellect.’®* Now it is remarkable, that 


A666rt^d thftt <i< yevv nap* olc amreXovvrae, eif BavpdZQvrm* 

ovt* o 'on KaO* ^pipav opurm. Loeti. de VUit Pkikta. lib. ix. sera. 

87, voL i. p. 501. 

IM ... 



the oSects produced on the mind bj an euihquake, in Thtnsac, of Soc, of 
TOL iii. p. 98, and the note at p. 105. 

Ine effect of e&rthquAkea in enconraging Bupentdtion, ie noticed In 
L^ell'e admirable work, of Qoology, p. 492« Compare a myth on 

the origin of earthquakoe in Hutoirt Critigw de MankhSef vol.!. 

p. 243. 

The groatoet men in sdene^ and in fact all veiy great men, have no 
doubt been remarkable for the powera of tbeir imagioation. But in art 
the imaraatioD playe a far more conu^cuoua part than in sdence; and thie 
ia what 1 moan to eipreae by the propoeition m the text Sir David Brew- 
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all the greatest painters, and nearly all the greatest sculp¬ 
tors, modem Europe has possessed, have been produced 
by the Italian and Spanish peninsulas. In regard to 
science, Italy has no doubt had several men of conspicu¬ 
ous ability; but their numbers arc out of all proportion 
small when compared with her aj’tists and poets. As to 
Spain and Portugal, the literature of those two countries 
is eminently poetic, and from their schools have pro¬ 
ceeded some of the greatest painters the world has ever 
seen. On the other hand, tlie pui*ely reasoning faculties 
lia\'e been neglected, and the whole Peninsula, from the 
earliest period to the present time, docs not supply to 
the history of the natunil sciences a single name or the 
highest merit; not one man whose works form an ejxx;h 
in the progress of European knowledge.'®^ 

The manner in which the Aspects of Nature, when 
they are veiy thi’catening, stiimilate the imagination,**® 
and by cncouniging supewtition, discourage knowledge, 
may bo made still more apparent by one or two addi¬ 
tional facts. Among an ignorant people, there is a direct 
tendency to ascribe all serious dangers to supernatural 
jiitcrvention; and a strong religious sentiment being thus 
aroused,**^ it constantly liapjwns, not only that the danger 

I 

Ater, iuileod, tluTikft tliftt Newton wna deficient io imsp^medon : ^ the weak* 

of hid iinof^iuQtivu powers.* I Aft of NtiwUm, 1856; vol. ii. 

It in impossible to disenss so a qui*stioQ in a note; but to 
HppieliciiAion; HO poet, except Ihintc and ShaKcsneaie; over Lad an imagi- 
iiatiiiu more eoonitg and more audacious than luat possessed hy Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

The remarks made l>y Mr. Ticknor on the absence of scicna?iu Spain, 
might bo extemW e^en further than lie Las dune. See Tteknor^s IIi^o}y 
ofSpamnh Liferafi/ref voh iii. pp. 222, 223. IIo .says, p. 237, that in 1771, 
llie CJiiivorsity of Sidanionca oeing urged to tearh tne phyaical sciences, 
Implied, * Newton teaches uothing that would make a good logician-or 
niehipbysiciau; and (iassendi and Descartes do not ogree so well with le* 
vealiMl truth as Aristotle does. 

fri AgifUic toI. vi. pp. 35, there is a good iBstance of 

an eiiithquuke pving ii.se tu a thoolc^cal ti4rti<fn. See also voL i. pp. 154* 
167 ; and compare ColfmatCs Mythology ofiht p. 17. 

Soe for example, Amalie vol, iv. pp. 50,57, vol, vii, p. 

and tile etibet produced by a volcano, In Jovrao/ of (rtoyritph. Society, vol. v. 
p. See uso vol. xx. p. B, and a partial mognitiem of the principle by 

Sextus Empiricus, in Temtenywn^i Wichichte der Phiioeephie, vol. hj. 202, 
Compare Iho use theclergy niadeof a<wolcaoic eruption in Iceland (TF^ofoa’s 
VOL. 1, I 
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is submitted to, but that it is actually worshipped. This 
is the case with some of the Hindus in the forests of Ma¬ 
labar and many simihir instances will occur to whoever 
has studied the condition of barbsu'ous tribes.'®® Indeed, 
so far is tliis earned, that in some countries the inhabit¬ 
ants, from feelin»rs of reverential fear, refuse to destroy 
wild-bcasts and noxious reptiles; the mischief these ani¬ 
mals inflict beiiiff the cause of the iinpunit ,• they enjoy.®'*® 
It is in this way, that the old tropical civilizations had 
to stru^frle wth imminemble difficulties unknown to the 
tempeiiitezonejwheix} Euroj)eancivilization has Joji" flou¬ 
rished. The devastations of animals hostile to man, the 
ravages of hurricanes, tempests,earthquake.'*,®'”and similar 
perils,constantly pres.sed u])on them, and aftected the tone 


of (he yoTihmen^ p. 42) : nmi »co furtlif^r 2£ii4onf uf Jnea, 

vol, i, pp. 2(f, 274, Ht)(l T»hn(ii9 iVr«, pp. (U, 1«7, J7I. 

Tlie llfndufl In Ihrlrwiwi wh Mr, Kdvr, ^wowhip nmlro- 

spcctovi^ry tiling from wmcli tlmv appndionil ye on (he ConfA of 

Malahorf m Journul of Attadv vnl. ii. p. 

Dr. Pricliftid JiiMory^ yid, iv. j>. oOI) MVi*, ‘Tlir* tijri r ia 

voraluppod by the Ilajin tribe* in tb«* viidnitv of tbfs tiarruwe or <iamtdiiH.’ 
Compare TroNMAioitn of Amdtc S*H‘uiy,\o\. lu. p. VAi. Among tlio (Tfirrinr/? 
themflelveA, iUw fettling U ko athmg, that UJio tigt;r*8 nose mriing round a 
woujHu’fl iK'ck IH conBiileiMl iw A gr»*»t pnwr^ntivo id diildlnd}|.' fVi/r- 
wan'e Jify(holot/ij of (he JltMhn, p. 'Jiu* Seik>< !i«v<»a furioiiH i‘upi‘wti- 

tion W5.«ip€oting wouiuU inllirUnl^v ligow Jsokh<rr/(f vol. iii. 

S t, 140} ; and tlie MnliiAir that tbopo AniiniUa nro sent ha apithiAbmuiit 

or irreligioD, JJttehnntaft Jonmey (hronyh thv Myaure, vol. ii, p, 

The inhabitants of iSuiiiatra :iro, for MijiorAtitiifUA ro.n.'Kiiis nioAt nu* 
'grilling to destroy tigin's, though thcr Irightful n»t»gec*. 

IlUiory <7/jSwflw?w, pj), 14t>, 2*>4. *h e Uu.Asiau accfmnt of tlio Kamtwlmt- 
hans says, ^ Desides tlie nlmva-mrntiomHl gials, they rviy a ndigiooA ivgard 
to aevorftl aniniab* from wliich I hoy appivlioiul (laiijror. ffnVfV* JL'Mton/ of 
KiiniUch<Uhu p* 20*5. llriioH mmitimis that in Abyx.’^iiiiA, hjiomis are eon- 
fltdoi'ed * enohauters and the luhaliitanU ^tvIU not tomdi the Akin of a 

% . 

Sidionax 

ship of the servient, whose >vnly inoreinont.s are well crtleolated to inspiro 
foRp And ihereJore rouse the relipioiis TTic danger appro!londoil 

from noxious roptilos is coiioeetHi with the llevrs of Jhe Zundavesta. See 

Matter^A IliAtoirc du \oL i. p. •‘WO, I^aris, I ><28. 

To give Olio iwitiinve at the extent to wliirh those* operate, it may bo 
mentioned, that in 1815 an OArthr^uake and volcanic eruption broke fortii in 
Sumbawa, which shook tha ground ‘ through an urea of JOOO miles in rir- 
cumfcrencc/ and tbo detonations of which were beard at adistAnoo of 1170 
geographical iniloa, Somrn'if/e^e ComexioH of (he /Vo/aiW iS w/crs, p. 2WI; 
Mitekcock'» TM'ytoA of Otologyy p. IW) j Lonft Saraxeok^ p, 10 j 2^flA*tricc//’s 
iSAokyy^ p. 4^* 


naei'ea 'emmAUiersf ana uie luimiiiianu *wui not toui'li too sKin ol a 
^rena till it hua been piaved over nod iiX<in.*ised by a pvi<*Ht.’ 

Life of 7/rwcc, p. 472. jVlliiid to this, is tlie rev*pect ])»id to bears {J'h'moifA 
Sui'tfrm, vol. i. p. 4t>2, vol. ii. pp. 42, 4.*t); also tiie exti'iisiv<*ly*<]iirusi5d wor- 
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of their national character. For the mere loss of life was 
the smallest part of the inconvenience. The i*eal mischief 
was, that there were engendered in the mind, associations 
which made the imagination predominate over the under¬ 
standing; which inf^iised into the people a spirit of rever¬ 
ence instead of a spirit of inquiry; and which encouraged 
a disposition to neglect the inve.stigation of natural causes, 
and ascribe events to the o|)eration of supernatural ones. 

Everything we know of those countries j)rove8 how 
active this tendency must have bctin. With exti*emely few 
exceptions, health is more precarious, and disease more 
coinmon,in tropical climates than in temperateones. Now, 
it lilts been offen obwtrved, and indeed is very obvious, 
that the fear of death makes men inori; prone to seek 
supernatural aid^than they would otherwise be. So com- 
jilete is our ignorance respecting another life, that it is no 
wonder if even the stoutest heart shu\|}d quail ut the sud¬ 
den approach of that dark and untried future. On this 
subject the reason is perfectly silent; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncoutrolh'd. Tlic operation of natural causes 
being brought to an end, siijKiniatuml causes are supposed 
to begin. Hence it is, that Avhatiwer increases in any coun- 
tiy the amount of <langerou8 disease, lias an immediate 
tendency to strengthen sujMJi'stition, and aggrandize the 
imagination at the exjiense of the understanding. This - 
princi|»le is so univci’snl, that, in every jiart of the world, 
the vulgar ascribe to the intervention of the Deity those 
ilisiiascs Avliich are peculiarly fatal, and especially those 
Avhich have a sudden .and mysterious appearance. In 
Europe it used to be l)clieved that every pestilence was 
a manifestation of the divine aiigei* and this opinion, 

In tlie sixtornth oentuiy, ‘l.es dllRrentes sectes a’lwcorilSrent n€an- 
noi/H a r<*pinler Ie8inalruiit»imv<‘d ct itii liumddiAt 

<l« la pui»8aixee divine; idre qnc Fcmcl coutribua encore ii rd pend re 

<)u troll ve daiiu Pnn^pluKipiirB de la liible, cited pour prouver 

qiie In colerc do IHcu est la Mule cmi^ de la'poMte, qu'ollo pour pro- 
voquor co ficaii, et que enm cUe (Slolctiuca ne sauraiciit a^rtr/ 

Jlinioirf tkla Midcfintty to!, iti. p. 113. Tlic aatno learned >Miter 
«ay>* of tbo Middle Ajree (vi>l. ii. p. 373), ^ D*aprea IVaprit ir^udmJement rd- 
prvQihi dima cue didclod do iHuiMrif*, on crojiut la Icpre onvoyde d*uuo mani^re 
ixEunddiate par Dieu.’ Soo aleo pp. 145, 340,431. IBisbop Huber 6hy9 that 

1.2 
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though it has long been dying away, is by no means ex¬ 
tinct even in the most civilized counti*ie8.^“® Supei’stition 
of this kind will of courae be strongest, either where me¬ 
dical knowledge is most backwwd, or where disease is 

the Ilindiu deprive lepere of caste and of tbo right of poeeea^ing property^ 
bticauftc they are objects of * Heaven*8 wratb J Journey ihrwyh 

Tol. ii. p. 3:^, (hi the Jewiah opinion, see Le Clcrc^ BibUfiMque 
Tol. iv. p. 402, Aiusterdani, 1702. Aodu to tbo earlv Ohrietians, see Maunj, 
IieijtnxjU‘% iVeiMt'J, p. 08, Pari^, 1843: though M. Maury aMribea to ' Ion 
id^uA orietiulea re^nien par le cbriatlaniione,’ what ia due to the operation of 
a much wider principle. 

tindor the iiirtucnco of Uio inductive philosophy, the theological 
theory of diMaeu was H*riouely weabencil before the niicdlo of the seven* 
tcentn century; and by the middle, or at all eyents the IntU'r hnlf, of tlio 
eighteeutli century, it had lts<t all its jiarti^ins onioiig 8<*icntitic men. At 
prescut it btill lingers onamon^ the vul(^r; and traeos of it niav be found in 
the ^yritin|fs of the clergy, and in tbe works of other persons little aiijuainiud 
with pliysical knowledge. When the cholera broke out in England, allmnpts 
were made to rnvive tlie old noUon; but the spiiit of the ago wuh too strong 
for such cfthita to KU(*rc4Hi: and it may be saiely pivdictcd that men will 
never return to their foniior opinions, unless they rotnni to their fonuer 
ignorance. As a spcciinen of ibe ideas which tlie choleiu tcndinl to o.xcite, 
and of their antammiam to all scientiHc investigation, 1 ma^' refer to a loiter 
writteu in 1832 \v Mrs. (irant, a woman u( some acc^mipliriinicnts, iiiul not 
devoid of influence (Cotrc^poHdtficf q/ Mr$. itratU^ London, 1844, voi. iii. 
pp. 213, 217). where >*hn states that ^ it sjppears to megreatpmuinptioji to 
indulge so much as pooplu do lu ap^^culatum and coDjectnio about a tliseaso 
so evidently a peculiar lutlicUon, and dideivnt from all other modes of buf¬ 
fering hitherto Known.’ This desire to limit human spccu In lion, is prcid^dy 
the feeling which longi'ctainod Europe in darkness \ auee it c/fectuallv pre- 
yeuted those frt'e iixuiirics to which we am iudebt^ for all the real know¬ 
ledge we possess. The doubts of Boyle upon thia subject, >uipply a <urionH 
instance oi tlio tronritiouary state through which the mind was passing in 
tho seventeenth (*eutury, and by which Inc way was prepoied for the gn^at 
liberating movenmnt of tbe uext age. Boyle, mter stating both sides of the 
question, usmoly the theological and the scientific, ailds, ^ and it is tliu 
less likelv that these sw*ei*piug and contagious nmla^lies should hit ahvuys 
sent for tbo piiuishnicnl of ini|noits men, bef'suae 1 remlumber to have reiui 
in good aut]ioi*s, tliat us some plagues destroyed both lueii and beastK, so 
some otlicr did peculiarly destroy brute unimals of very little consideration 
or use to men, as cats,’ &c. 

*Upon these and die like ma.'^ons, I ha%*e sometimes snspected that in 
the coutroverHy about the origin of the^dsgae, namely whether it be natural 
or supi^rnaturid, neither of the cxmtcnding parties is altogether in the riglit; 
^inoa it is very poasible that some pestilencus ma^ not break forth without 
an oxtroorJinaxy, though perhaps not JniuiodiAte, int«r|>osition of Alnii^lity 
(iod, provoked by tbe sins of men; and yot other plng'ues may be pioduced 
by a tragical concourse of merely naturu cau«*&’ Di^w'ge on tmtAo't in 
jioylr'i vol. iy.pp. 286, 3Ht). ‘AViMcr of the c<mtfndinff portien is 

ttfioffcfher in fh rh/fU .”^au instructive passage towards imderi^taiidiiig the 
compromising spint of tbo aevontoenth ccuituiy'; standing midway, as it did, 
between the credulity of tho sixteenth, aud the acepticisu of the eighteentl. 
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most abundant. In countries where both these conditions 
are fulfilled, the superstition is supreme; and even where 
only one of the conditions exists, the tendency is so irre¬ 
sistible, that, I believe, there are no barbarous people 
who do not ascribe to their good or evil deities, not only 
extraordinary diseases, but even many of the oi*dinary 
ones to which they are liable.*^ 

Here, then, we have another sjiecimen of the unfavour¬ 
able influence which, in the old civilizations, external phe¬ 
nomena exercised over the human mind. For those parts 


To the hUtonan of the htmien niiml, the whole question is no full of 
in tenant, that I ebftll refer in thin note to all the (nidenco I have heoQ able 
to collect: and whoever wUl comjmro the followiDjr idav aatiRfy 

liinimdf that there ie iu eveiy part of tbo world an intimate relation ix^twoon 
i^ir>nmc*o rcflpccting the nature and proper treatment of a diseaHe^ and tho 
belief that Bnvh diHom la CHuaod by au^matnral power, and b to be cured 
by it. 2/nrton'6 Stmihf p. 140, London, 1801; SUvt n Hcmtrchei^ 

vol. i. p. Yol. ill. pp. Wf 41, vol. iv. pp.'20**{, 375; CHUm*$ Tfhrib, 



Arfff vol< ii. p. 211; 7b«r JlnKOiij pp. 282, 283, 3.32, 333; 

Hf/ioNfirf/f Ilisfoiir de ht i. p. 308; Dro^iMfiUj Rvatn^n dty Doo 



pp. 250, ^57; IlalkA£% Nfirih^Ainerican pp. 37, *188, 304; 

VidlinB ]!^or(h-AiHQrv:itn IndUtM^ vol. i. pp. «iri-41; on Hit Ahoriffiml 

THbvii of ImUiiy in Rrpuri of Brit Awm'.Jot i8o<), p. 172; Tranaacfwns of 
iSw. of B<mh<nf^ vol. ii. p. W; PerciPttTji Cff/ftm, p. 201; BticA/tnau^s Joume// 
////‘fm/Zi fhr vol. ii. to. 27, 152, 2&b PIJ* 1^5,188, 253 

(f<o, too, M. (rcollroy Saint ihlaire, AnoMa/irs de fOtyamwiiortf yol. iii. p. 

Rayethat when wu were quite ignorant of tho ram^oof mouatrouM births, 
phenomenon was asenbedto the Deity,—^de lu auani TintenTOtion cnip- 
pi^o de la divinltd; ’ and for an exact veriHcation of this, compare Btinia^, 
TVmVtf de Phf/iiiofof/ifi, vol. ii. p, 247, with Joi/rwU of (Miff, Abe. vol, xri. p. 
113J IlUiory of Maartgaocor^ vol. i. pp. 224, 225; PruJi<$rdA i%//- 

4v<d vol. i. p. 207, vol. v. p.dOO ; Jtmrwd ufAsiidiv SociHy. vol. iii. 

i i, 2.30, vol. iv. p. 168; A$i<dic JK^rtircAat, vol. iii. pp, 20, 156, vol. iv. pp. 
tiij 58, 74, vol. xvi. pp. 215, 280; ypfmdrr's Hidory of the Chtrchf vol. ill. 
p. 110; Crowfurtrs jli 44 ^ of the Indian Ajr^'pefoffo, vol. i. p. 328; Low^ 
pp, 174, 201 ; Cota's Voytipeey vol. i. p. 220; Marm^/s Tontja 
I*lnif<hy rut. i<pP< UU, 350 -*KjO, 374,4^18, yol.ii. pp. 172, 230; Hue 9 'Pratek 
in Tartan/ md 77</A<4, vul. i pj>. 74-77; Rickardmn'e TVawfe in the SaharOj 
vol. ]. p. 27; M^CnUoh'i Rteeorchcny p. 1^; Jonmnl^ f7w«7. Abe. vul. i. p. 41, 
vol iv. p. 260, vol. xiT. p. 37. Adu in regard to Europe, compare S/iencef 
Orit/in of tho Ltmis of Europe^ p. 322; 7)ttwr*i Hid. of EiMlana, yol. iii. p. 
443; PhilUpo on Arro/wla, p. 255; Ottfr*$ JAft of ClarfiOy voh i. pp. 206, 260, 
which may be illuAtratod by tho ^aacredMisoase of Cambyses, no doubt 
epilepsy : bee HerodU. lib. iii. chap, xx&iv. voL ii. p. 03. 
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of Asia where the highest refinement was reached, are, 
from various physical causes, much more miliealthy than 
the most civilized parts of Europe.’*® This fact alone must 
have produced a considerable effect on the national cha¬ 
racter,’*® and the more so, as it was aided by those other 
circumstances which I have pointed out, all tending in the 
same direction. To this may be added, that the great 
plagues by which Europe has at different periods been 
scourged, have, for the most part, proceeded from the 
East, which is their natural birthplace, and where they 
are most fiital. Indeed, of those cruel diseases now exist¬ 
ing in Jiurojie, scarcely one is indigenous; and the woi*st 
of them were imported from tropical countries in and 
alter the first century of the Christian era.^®^ 

Summing up these facts, it may be stated, that in the 
civilizations exterior to Eurojie, all nature conspired to 
increase the authority of the imaginative faculties, and 
weaken the authority of the reasoning ones. With the 
materials now existing, it would be possible to folIoAv this 
vast law to its remotest consequences, and show how in 
Europe it is op|x)sed by another law dianietriciiUy op¬ 
posite, and by virtue of which the tendency of natural 
phenomena is, on the whole, to limit the iinsigination, and 
embolden the undersbinding: thus inspiring Man with 

Iloftt, moisture, aiid conseqiwnt nmid docompoBitioo of tabic 
matter, are ccrt^nly among tbo cauaen of tni^; and to them may perfjujtH be 
added the electricHl Btate i>f the atmosphere in the trrqiica. ComiMro llol^ 
\ai\^i Mediaoil jV'ote*, p. 477 j the 

167, 186; VoihiiUtgtj^ p. ¥irrry'9 diimtc rmtl if a Endemiv 

p. 168. hi. LepeUetier tfnya,rather vaguely ^Udkahy 

vol. iv. p. 627), that the temperate zoned are ^^vorables a Texercieo couk* 
plet et r^giilier dea ph^notuencH vitanx.' 

^ And must have strengthened the power of the deigy; for, as Chavle- 
voix says with preat fmnkne^s^ ^pestilences are the harvests of the ministers 
of God/ So>dhe!f^9 Ui^ory a/BntoU, vol. il p. 264. 

For evidence of the extra-Kuropean onpin of European diseases, some 
of which, aii(*h as the Buial]-|)ox, have passed from opidciutcs into ondoiuica. 
compare Ifncycl<^}. of 3Micnl iSrieHce^t 4to, 1847, p. 72'^; TroHHUifiitnA 

Aisiatic Socieiyf vol. ii. pp. 54, 65; AftcAr/WM on the Jjam of 3foscs^ vol. iii. 
p. ffintoirt* de la vol. ii. pp. 1D6; Walhur^a 

Diuertation on the Samhen of Mnnkindf pp. 81,82 ; Jlaetiano^ Amst. 172<i, 
pp. 182-1 *16; StmdrrM on thf iMinb. pp. 3-4; IVUktt*^ Slid, 

of the South of IndUif vol iu. pp. 10-21; Ooi^Bey de Ut Pede, Paris, 1840, 
p. 227. 
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confidence in his own resources, and facilitating the in¬ 
crease of his knowiedge, by encouraging that bold, inquisi¬ 
tive, and scientific spirit, which is constantly advancing, 
niid on wliioh all future progress must dej^end. 

It is not to be supposed that I can tince in detail the 
way in which, owing to these peculiarities, the civilization 
(}f Eui’ojX! has diverged from all others tiicat preceded it. 
To do this, would,require u learning and a reach of thought 
to which hardly any single man ought to pretend; since 
it is one tiling to have a jxnxjeption of a large and general 
ti'utli, and it is another thing to follow out that truth in 
all its mmifications, and prove it by such evidence as will 
satisfy ordinary readers. Tliose, indeed, who are accus¬ 
tomed to speculations of this character, and are able to 
discern in the history of man something more than a mere 
I’chition of events, will at once underatand that in these 
complicated subjects, the wider any generalization is, the 
gi*eiiter will be the chance of apparent exceptions; and 
that when the theory covera a vety large space, tiie ex- 
cc[)tioiis jn.‘iy be innumerable, and yet the theory remain 
pertectl}' acciimto. The two fuiulainental propositions 
which 1 hope to have demonstrated, are, 1st, That there 
are certain natural plietiomena which act on the human 
mind by exciting the imagituition; and 2dly, That those 
jilienomena .'ire much more numerous out of Europe than 
in it. If these two projxisitions aix; a<lmitted, it inevitably 
fbllow.s, that in those countries where the imagination has 
received the stimulus,some specific effects must have been 
produced; unle.ss, indeed, the effects liave been neutralized 
by other causes. Wliether or not there have been anta¬ 
gonistic causes, is iimnaterial to the truth of the theoiy, 
Avliich is based on the two jirojxisitiotis just stated. In 
a scientific point of view, therefore, the generalization is 
complete; and it would perhaps be prudent to leave it as 
it now stimtls, rather tiiiui attempt to confirm it by further 
illustrations, since all iKUlicular facts arc liable to be erro¬ 
neously stated, and are sure to be contradicted by those 
who dislike the conclusions they corroborate. Butinoixler , 
to familiarize the reader with the principles I liave put ! 
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forward, it does seem advisable that a few instances should 
be given of their actual working; aqd I will, therefore, 
briefly notice the effects they have pi^ueed in the three 
great divisions of Literature, lleligion, and Art. In each 
of these depaitmcnts, I will endeavour to- indicate how 
the leading features have been affected by the Aspects of 
Xat,ure; and >vith a view of simplifying the inquiry, I will 
take the two most con8[>icuous instances on each side, tuid 
compare the manifestations of the intellect of Greece with 
those of tlic intellect of India: these being the two coun¬ 
tries respecting which the materials are most ample, and 
in which the physical contrasts jme most striking. 

If, then, we look at the ancient literature of India, 
even during its best period, we shall find the most re¬ 
markable evidence of the uncontrolled ascendency of tlie 
imagination. In the fii*st place, we have the striking fact 
that scarcely any attention has been paid to prose com¬ 
position; all the best writers haring devoted themselves 
to poetry, ns being most congenial to the national habits 
of thought. Their works on gmmmar, on law, on history, 
on medicine, on mathematics, on geography, and on me¬ 
taphysics, are nearly all ]X)ems, and arc put together ac¬ 
cording to a regular system of versification.^“® Tlie con- 

*** ‘So Tcrwundclt das j'eisti'^o Ijelwn des Jliodii sich in wnhro l’oenie, 
i»nd diis tezeichDeiide Merkiuol seiner gftnseu llildnng i»t: Hemwliatl iler 
EinbildiiDgsliralt iiber den Voratand: iiu geradeu Gefji-nuiilz init dor Uil- 
dimg des I'^uropHers, dow-ji allgumeiner Olianikter in dor llorpsoliftft dc^s 
Verstuides iiber din EinhildungsluHU besteht. Es wird dadurch bopt^illicL, 
dw die Literatur der llimlus uur cine poeUw-he i»t; dw« sis Uberreii-li aji 
Dkbtorworken, aber arm nin vimcnarnaaiichen Sehrifti-n ainrt; dnxs ilire 
heiligen Suhri^n, ihro Geseize und Shtcu poctUeli, «nd grdsj-tenfbuiiH in 
VeT»en geechriebai sindj jn dass lA'hrrooher der (tmiiiniHtik, der Ileii- 
krindo, der Jlatbomatik uad Erdbesolireibung in tkr-en veiiiisst find.’ 
Shodr, Selujiiixe Hilduuy der Uindm, vnl ii. p. (120. Hius, too, \vo are t<i]d 
respecting one of their moat t-ole1)nte<{ metajihvaical svKteui!*, that ‘ tlie 
best text of the SancLya is a short tteatien in verm'.’ Comu-oake oh the 2^i- 
^upk}! of the. JItMihu, in TrHfatuiioii$ of Asiatk SocUdy, toI. i. p. 2.1. Ami 
in another place the same high authority saya (Atiatic Jieunrchps, vol. x. 
p. 480), ‘tte metrical treatises on law anif other scicDoes are almost entirely 
composed in this easy verse.' M. Klaproth, in an analysis of a Ssnsovil his¬ 
tory of Cashmere, soys, ‘ eomme presque toutce les compoeitioiia hiiidoiifs, 
il eet dent en vers/ Jottmal Anatique, I. sdrie, vol. vii. p. 8, Paris, 1828. 
See also, in vol. vi. pp. 175,175, tlie remarks of M. Burnouf: ' lyes philo- 
■ophes indieos, couune a'ils ne ponvaient dchapper aux infliioiices podtiquos 
de leur climat, truteut les questions do la Btdtapbyaique le plus abstrule par 
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sequence while |>ro80^‘iting is utterly despised, 

the ai*! of poeti^]^.been cultivated so assiduously, that 
the Sanscrit of metres more numerous and 

more complicucwniWil liavc ever been possessed by any 
of file European liiteuages.*” 

This pecnE^ty m the form of Indian litenitiirc is 
accompanied *j9orrespon<ling peculiarity in its spirit. 
1 or it is no exaggeration to say, that in that literature 
every thing is calculated to set the i*eason of man at open 
defiance. An' imagination, luxuriant even to disease, 
runs riot on every occasion. This is particularly seen 
in those productions which arc most eminently national, 
such jis the I’amivyana. the llalmbharat, and the Puranas 
in general. Uut we also find it even in their geogmphi- 
cal aiul ehronologicid systems, which of all others might 
be sup Kwed least liabfe to imaginative flights. A few 
exnnip (*s of tlie statements put fonvard in the most au- 
thoritative hooks, will supply the means of instituting a 
comparison with the totally op|>ositc condition of the 
l'ani)[)ean intellect, and will give the reader some idea of 
tlie extent to wliieh credulity can jiroeeod, even among a 
civilized people.''® 

Of all the various ways in which the imagination has 
distorted truth, there is none that has worked so much 
liarm as an exaggenrfed rcspcct for past ages. This re* 
■c’erence tor antiquity is repugnant to every maxim of 

rt Compniv \ol. \i. p. 4, ‘Ic p5Die iiKlien ^ 

fi 81 aod see <tr la Unlo^tpAtCf II. a^rie, 

M>1. I. p. 27. 

ur. ws of fho lliudas, IbHt no other i)eople have cf\ei 'pre¬ 

sented an otJtial \dU(‘ty of pot*tic coiuposilionn. Tlie variniH metres of 
(invee uiul Kume have filled Kuiope witli ndmudniieiit ; hui wlmt aro 
tUesi*, eouip^utnl vvith the jaujfe of S*ms( jit metre** umler iib three 

of poetie.d writing ’ Yttid oh Srtn$<rif Allilt ro/iotty in AsiatioIi<*~ 
Mmrlws, \ol. .\T. p. 1541, 18JW. iSee elwi twi the Him<*crit metres, 

p. rfrul an by ('olebrirake, tol. x. pp. •‘4W1-474. On the mutrieal 

of xhi* Veda*^^ aee Mr. Wihiiun'e note in the Rip Vetla rol, ii, 

p. 145. 

In Europe, as wc (-hall see in the uxih chapter of this volume, tho 
mUiility ut unu time extraurdmry; but the was then bsrbarou8, 
sud larbarisni Is olwa}’* credulous. On the other hand, the examples frn- 
t lie red from Intliau lit^'rature, will be taken from the works of a lettered 
people, wiitteu iu a Ihii^ia^o extremely lich, and so highly polished, that 
Miug conipetent judges bare declared it equal; if not superior; to the Greek. 
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reason, and is merely the indulgence of a |>oe|fic sentiment 
ill favour of the remote and unlqjpwn. ' therefore, 
natural that, in {xiriods when the'4nJetlWjgf]^8 compara¬ 
tively s|>eaking inert, this sentimen|ifpij^^i%ave been far 
strengcr than it now is; and therebe little doubt 
that it will coiitiimo to grew‘ ^ealeer,«^nd that in the 
same proportion the teiding of progress wUl gain ground; 
so that veneration for the past will he auet^eded by hope 
for the future. But formerly the veiftKttion'was supreme, 
and innumerable traces of it may be fbufid iu-,the litera¬ 
ture and popular creed of every country. It is this, tor 
instance, which inspired the poets with their notion of 
a golden age, in which the world was filled with peace, 
in which evil passions were stilled, and crimes were un¬ 
known. It is this, again, wlucli gave to theologians their 
idea of the primitive virtue ami simplicity of man, and 
of his subsetjuent fall from that high estate. And it is 
this same ])rin('iple which ditfused a lu'lief that in the 
olden times, men were not only more virtuous and happy, 
but also phy^ic■ally suiwrior in the structure of their bo¬ 
dies; and that by this means tliey attained to a larger 
stature, and lived to a greater age, than is possible for 
us, their feeble and degenerate descendants. 

Opinions of this kind, being adopted by tlie imagi¬ 
nation in spite of the understanding, it follows that tlio 
strength ot such opinions becomes, in any eountrv, one 
of the btaiidards by wliich we may eatioiate the predomi¬ 
nance of the imaginative faculties. Applying this te.stto 
the literature of India, we shall find a striking confirma¬ 
tion of the conclusions already drawn. Tlie marvellous 
feats of antiquity with which the Sanscrit liooks abound, 
are so long and so complicated, that it would occupy too 
much space to give even an outline of them; but there 
is one class of these singular fictions which is well worth 
attention, and admits of being briefly stated. I allude to 
the extraordinaiy age which miui was supposed to have 
attained in former times. A belief in the longevity of 
the human race at an e,arly jieriod of the world, was the 
natural product of those fedings which ascribed to the 
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ancients an univeisal superiority over the moderns; and 
this we see exefl^lified in some of the Cliristian, and in 
many of the H^ew writings. But the statements in 
these works 8flF,.tain and insigniiicant wlien compared 
with what is^|»*^Wed in the literature of India. On 
this, as on eyex^ subject, tlie imagination of the Hindus 
distanced all cbmpetition. Thus, among an immense 
number of similar facts, we find it recorded that in an¬ 
cient times the duration of the life of common men was 
80,000 years,*^^ and that holy men lived to be upwards of 
100,000.^^* Some died a little sooner, others a little later; 
but in the most flourishing period of antiquity, if we take 
all classes together, 100,000 years was the avemge.^^® Of 
one king, whose name was Yudhishtliir, it is casually men¬ 
tioned that he reigned 27,000 veam;^*^ wliile another, 
called Alarka, reigned 66,000.’*'“ Tliey were cut off in 
their prime, since theix; ai*e several instances of the early 
poets living to be about half-a-million.’*"' But tbc most 
remarkable case is that of u vciy shining chanicter in 
Indian history, who united in his single pemon the func¬ 
tions of a king and a sjunt. Thi.s eminent man lived 
in a jjure and rirtuous age, and his days were, indeed, 
long ill the land; since, when he was made king, lie wa.s 
two million yeai-s old: he then reigned 6,300,000 years; 


^The limit of life was 80,000 joam.* AwUtc toI. xvi. 

\i. 4*50, Calcuilti; 1828. This was likewise tlie entimate of the Tibet an 
diviiu'ft, to whom men fonwcrly ‘ parveiiiuent a Tage de 80,000 

ans/ JiiNfntfi I. si*ric>, vol, lii. p. I0i>, Parks 182**^ 

* Den IIludu niaclit dieser Widenprueb nicht verlcfren, da or seine 
lleili^m 100,000 Jalu*o und lan^r lebeu liisst.* Ji/tode, JIAm. Jfildwig der 
JI/Mflus, vol. i. p, 175. 

In the IJahiiiaR, Tol. ii. p. 47, it is stated of the earliest inhabitants 
of the Wrirld, that 'the duration of human life in this extended to ono 
hundred thonaand common years.’ 

Wilford (AififUic HeAcarkes, toL v. p. 242) eays,' \^'hen the Puranics 
^ak of the kinjjfs ancient times, they are eqiuillv extrarngant Acconl- 
ini ' ••• -. 



And Mmettniea more. In the Essay on Indian Chronology in Work* 
of &> W, i/onsi, voL L p. 825. we bear of 'a converaation between Valmic 


and V 


804,0(^yeara/ This passage is also in AtMio Setearcheo, Yoll ii. p. 308» 


two bards whose ages were se|Arated by a period of 
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having done which, he resigned his empire, and lingered 
on for 100,000 years more.**^ 

The same boundless reverence for antiquity, miule the 
Hindus refer every tiling important to the most distant 
periods; and they frequently assign a datewhieh is abso¬ 
lutely bewildering.Their great collection crflaws, called 
the Imtitutes of Menu^ is certainly less than 3000 yeai*8 
old ; but tlie Indian chronologists, so fer from being sa¬ 
tisfied with this, ascribe to them an age that the sober 
European mind finds a difficulty even in conceiving. 
Acconling to the best native authorities, these Institutes 
were i*cvealcd to man about two thousand million years 
before the present era.**® 

All this is but a part of that love of the remote, that 
straining after the infinite, and that indifference to the 
present, whieh characterizes every branch of the Indiim 
intellect. Not only in literature, but also in religion and 
in ai*t, this tendency is supreme. To subjugate the un¬ 
derstanding, and exalt the imagination, is the universal 
principle. In the dogmas of their theology, in the clia- 
racter of their gods, and even in the forms of their tem¬ 
ples, we see how the sublime an<l threatening as[)ect.s of 
the external world have filled the mind of the iieople witli 
those images of the grand and the terrible, wliich they 
strive to reproduce in a visible form, and to which they 
owe the leading peculiarities of their national culture. 

Our view of this vast pi*ocess may be made clearer by 

^ He was the first king, first snekoret, nnd first saint 5 am! is thore- 
fare entitled PratJiania-liaja, l^hama Bhicahacani, J^Hthnnia Jiua, and 
Pratliama Tirthaucara. At the time of bis tua^fnratiou os king, \m a^re 
was 2 , 000,000 years, lie reignetl 0 ,* 100,000 years, and then Tt‘ 8 igucd Uis 
empire to liis eons: and having employed 100,000 vears in passing tbmii^b 
the Mevcral stages of austeii^ and sanctity, dep^ed from this world on the 
summit of a mountun named Ashtapntla.’ Jtr8can'?U‘Ji, vol. ix. p. *100. 

< S^)ecu]ationen iiber Zahlen sind dem liider so gelanfig, dass sclb^t 
die Sprache einen Auednick bat fiir eine Unitiit mit 0.S Nullen, namlioh 
Asanko, eben weil die Dereebnung dcr Weltperioden <licse enurmo rirojuaen 
nothwetidig machte,denn jone einfiudien 12,000 Jah re sehieuen eitiem Vulke, 
welches ao gemedie hiictistnmglicbe Poteos auf seine (fOttheit ubertragen 
ndgte, viel su gerioge tu scyn.' SMen, dtr$ cUt IndieUt v<il. ii. p. 308. 

ElphiH9twie'$ llidory 0 / /wi/iVi, p. 18(^ ‘ a period exceeding 4^330,000 
multipled by rix times seventy-one.* 
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comparing it \nth the opposite condition of Greece. In 
Greece, we see a country altogether the reverse of India. 
The works of nature, which in India are of startling mag¬ 
nitude, are in Greece far smaller, feebler, and in eveiy 
way less threatening to man. In' the gi'eat centre of 
Asiatic civilization, the energies of the human race are 
confined, and as it were intimidated, by the surrounding 
piieiionicna. Besides the dangers incidental to tropical 
climates, there are those noble mountains, which seem to 
touch the sky, and fix>m whose sides are discharged mighty 
rivei's, which no ai^t can divert from their course, and 
whicli no bridge has ever been able to span. There too 
are impassable forests, whole countries lined with inter¬ 
minable jungle, and beyond them, again, dreaiy and 
boundless deserts; all teaching Man his own feebleness, 
and his inability to cope with natural forces. Without, 
and on cither side, there are great seas, nwaged by tem¬ 
pests far inori; destructive tlian any known in Europe, 
and of sucli sudden violence, tliat it is im[)ossiblc to guai'd 
ngsiiiist tlieir eft’ects. And as if in those regions eveiy 
tiling combined to cnimp the activity of Man, the whole 
line of coast, from the mouth of the Ganges, to the ex¬ 
treme south of the |)eninsula, does not contain a single 
s:ife and capacious harbour, not one ixirt that affords a 
refuge, which is perhaps more necessary there tlian in 
any other jiart of the world.^ 

Hut in Greece, the asjjccts of nature are so entirely 
<lifterent, that the very conditions of existenccare changed. 
Greece, like India, fbnns a peninsula; but while in the 
Asiatic country every thing is great and terrible, in the 
European countiy every thing is small and feeble. The 
whole of Greece occupies a space somewhat less than 
tlie kingdom of Portugal,that is, about a fortieth part 

in yoI, liL p.278) wys: ‘From the mouth of 
the Cape (hmiono, tlie whole ron^ uf our cuntiuoDtal temto^, 

tliore in not a aiu{;le hur}>our cupeble of affordtug ehoUer to a vessel of 
tom burden.’ Indeed a(*o«)rding: to Percividf there is, with the exception 
of Itouibnv, no harbour, * either on the Cnronumdel or Malabar coasts, in 
wliitdi mIujis can in<ior1a safoty at all seasons of the year.’ J*tfrvio(tr$ Accvmt 
of CV^/oa, pp. % 15, 60. 

* Altoi^'clher its area is somewhat loss than that of Portugal’ Orote'i 
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of what is now called Hindostan.®** Situated in the most 
accessible part of a narrow scji, it had easy contact on 
the east with Asia Minor, on the west with Itoly, on the 
south with lijtypt. Dangers of all kinds were fur less 
iiumei’ous tluiii in thb tropical civilizations. The climate 
WHS more healthy;earthquakes were less frequent; 
hurricanes were less disastrous; wild-beasts and noxious 
animals less abundsujt. In regard to the other great 
features, the sivnie law prevails. The highest mountains 
in Greece art; less than one-third of the liiinala)’a, so that 
nowhere do they roach the limit of perpetual snow.^^ As 
- to rivers, not only is there nothing aiipixMiching those 
imjiosing volumes which are poured down from the moun- 
tains of Asia, but nature is so singularly sluggish, that 
neither in Northern nor in Southcni (ircece do we tind 
any thing beyond a few strwima, whicli Jire easily fowled, 
and whicli, indeed, in the summer season, are frequently 
diied up.’^^ 

These striking differences in the material phenomena 
of the two countries, gave nse txxjoiTospondingdiflcrences 
in their mental associations. For as all ideas must arise 
partly from wlnit are culled ajiontaneous operations in the 
mind, and partly from what is suggested to the inijid by 

Iii4onf uf iinrn*^ m>]. ii. p. .102; nne] thi* aftiimreniaHt m Tfiirtim/l'if IfMon/ 
of f/rmv, viil. i. p.2 ,anrlijip, 10. M, Mi'm*!! 
Mivx, * Hut uvim il' wo H(ld all tUt* ixloutlM, iti square cnutoutH urv a thmlloxd 
than of 

Tln^ area of Ilimlo-fan bi'iojr, sccordiu^ to .Mr. M'OiiUoch (Oror/, 
Iftd. 1840, vol. i. p. 1,20(),01K) nml 1,JKK),000 aqimre luilffft.* 

In tho 1)ost tlnvA of llriH'CO, Uickhs alanuinir rpitUnulcs 1>y wbirh tho 
ct»UTitrv ■'vufl 8ti1«*eqrnlly ravn^^l, wt»re coiiipnretivtdv liltlc Icnown: 
Thiritrafl'n J/ijittny of CtrrrtTf vol. iii. p. 1*14, ^oL viii. p. 471. Tliix may 
hn owinjf to lurffis <?o«njio8il omsM, of tlio slnqtlo fact lliut tlio 
forms of pnAtiloucQ liivl not \t‘t im]M>rt(Hl fnuu tLo by iirtnal con* 
tact. Ou tim va^iie flrtroiinb< we pcMt^eflg of llio earlier pinnies, sea 

la PavjH, IS 10, m 21, 4if, 184. Tbe ^‘liktiou even of Thnrvdidea 

is tiKtro Nilixftu'tory to i>4*nolare limn to patliolo^sls. 

‘ AInnnt (iiiinmi, the point in snd iicor norlbem 

bounilarv, i8 8,219 feet bt^h. . . . No nioimtain in <iTi^*e reaches tbe limit 
of procliial snow.’ Oeot/. Did, J840, vol. i. p. 1)24 Compare 

tbe till]e of moiintmnx in Baker's Memoir on North (itetivutin Jourvol of 
Oft*f/rtif)ktefd iincidtff vol. vii t>. 14, with JioknrdCi pp< 621,622, 

Mireeco liM no iiavi^raWeriTer.* Ornn/, JM, vol. i.p, 924. 

‘ Moat of tho rivers of Clroew arc torrents in early spriii^tt nnd dry uoforo 
the end of the summer.’ OroW$ Jligt&ry of Crreec^ toL ii. p. 280« 
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the external world, it was natural that so great an altera¬ 
tion in one of the causes should produce an alteration in 
the effects. The tendency of the surrounding phenomena 
was, in India, to inspire fear; in Greece, to give confidence. 
In India, Man was infiinidated; in Greece he was encour¬ 
aged. Ill India, obstacles of every sort were so numerous, 
so iilariuiiig, and ajjpai*ently so inexplicable, that the dlfli- 
culfie.s of life could only be solved by constantly appeal¬ 
ing to the dii’cct agency of. supeimatural causes. Those 
causes being beyond the province of the understanding, 
the resources of the imagination were incessantly occu¬ 
pied in studying them; the imagination itself was over- ' 
worked, its activity became dangerous, it encroached on 
the mulerstauding, and the equilibrium of the whole was 
destroyed. In Gi*eeee, opjKisite circumstances were fol¬ 
lowed by opposite results. In Greece, Nature was loss 
ilangcrous, less intrusive, and less mysterious than in In¬ 
dia. In Gi'ccce, thei'cfoi'e, the human mind was less ap¬ 
palled, and less superstitious; natural causes began to be 
studied; physical science fii*st Ix'camc possible; and Man, 
gnidually M aking to a sense of his own power, sought to 
iiivestigiite eveiit.s M'illi a lioldiicss not to bo expected in 
those other countries, Avhei*e the pressure of Nature trou¬ 
bled his independence, and suggested ideas with wliich 
kiumdedgci is incomjiatible. 

The effect of those habits of thought on the national 
religion, must be very ob\dous to whoever has compared 
the pojmlar creed of India w'itli that of Greece. The 
mythology of India, like that of every Impical country, 
is based upon tent)!*, and upon terror too of the most 
cxtriivagaut kind. Ilivideiice of the universality of this 
feeling abounds in the sacred books of the Hindus, in 
their traditions, and even in the very form and apjiear- 
ance of their gt«ls. And so deeply is all this impressed 
on the mind, that the most jiopular deities are invariably 
those with Mdiom images of fear are most intimately asso¬ 
ciated. Thus, for exainjile, the worship of Siva is more, 
general than any other; and as to its imtiquity, there is 
reason to believe that it was borrowed by the Brahmins 
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from the original Indians.**® At all events, it is very 
ancient, and very popular; and Siva himself forms, with 
Brahma and Vishnu, the celebrated Hindu Triad. We 
need not, therefore, be 8urj)risfed that with this god are 
connected images of terror, such as nothing but a tropical 
imagination could conceive. Siva is represented to the 
Indian mind as a liideous being, encircled by a girdle of 
snakes, with a human skull in his hand, and wearing a 
necklace composed of human bones. He has three eyes; 
the ferocity of his temper is marked by his being clothed 
in a tiger’s skin; he is represented as wandering about 
■ like a madman, and over his left shoulder the deadly 
cobra di capello rears its head. This monstrous creation 
of an awe*8truck iancy has a wife, Doorga, called some¬ 
times Kali, and sometimes by other names.**^ She has a 
body of dai’k blue; while the palms of her hands ai’e rod, 
to indicate her insatiate ap|)etite for blood. She has four 
arms, with one of which she carries the skull of a giant; 
her tongue protrudes, and hangs Ipllingly from her mouth; 
round her waist are the hands of her victims; and lier 
neck is adorned with hummi heads strung together in a 
ghastly TOW.**® 

If we now turn to Greece, we find, even in the infancy 

Seo StevQHwa on TTte AMii^JirahmtWH'rtl liM/ton ih« 
in Jnurnal of AkuiUc Socitfij^ vol. viii. pp. 3.12, Mf. 

(Jwoyialf vol. iii. p, 204^ nnys, * The pruviuliop fonn of the Hindu rvli^ou 
in the south of the pemnsula wae, at the (K)nimuiieeincnt of tliu Chri^iau 
era, and some time boforo it roost probably, that of Siva.* See nlni vol. 
p. where it is stated tliat Siva the only Hindu god to whom honour 
15 done at l^lllora.* Ooiuparo TntMoc. of tioe, of Jhuibiff/f vol. in. p. *^21 f 
Atiatic AV»Vi««, 1843, vol. ii. pp. 32, (W. On tLo pliilw«i»phicftl re¬ 
lation between the followera of Siva and thoeo of Vishnu, we lUiier'^ Ui^x 
of Anciait PhUoJiop/a/j vol iv. pp. 3.34, 335; and the noticonhle fact 
L‘hamm*tt vol. ii. p, 410). that even the Naiinar cnsle, whtise 'pr^ipcr 

deity * is ViAhnu, ‘ wear on their foreheads tlie mark of Sira.* As to the 
worship of Siva in the time of Alexander the (liv^at, we JU^rry 

of vol, vii. p. tiO; and for further ovideuce of ite extent, J^ohIc9^, das 

(die Indimiy voL 1 pp. 2U, 147, 206, and Transac, of Asiatic vol. ii. 

pp. 60, 294, 

So it is generally stated by the Hindu theologians ; but, according to 
Bammohun 11^*, Siva bad two wives. Poy on the V^ls, p. 90. 

On those attributes and representations of Siva and Doorga, soe lihode, 
JMijfitise Sildtmff <Ur llinAw^ vol. ii. p. 241 \ CoUmmCs Mi/tMogy of Ott 
pf, 0d| 02; Sokie/Sf da$ a/tn Indlfnf Tol. i. p. 207; irrrfffi Pt^iyion 
of the l/Mcoe, vol. i. pp. xjcxviL 27^ 145^ Traneac. of (Society of Jiombayf 
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of its relipon, not the ffuntest trace of any thing ap¬ 
proaching to this. For in Greece, the causes of fear 
being less abundant, the expression of terror was less 
common. The Greeks, thei’rfore, were by no means di^ 
posed to incorporate into their religion those feelings of 
dread natural to the Hindus. The tendency of Asiatic 
civilization was to widen the distance between men and 
their deities; the tendency of Greek civilization was to 
diminish it. Thus it is, that in Hindoston all the gods' 
had something monstrous about them; as Vishnu with 
four hands, Brahma with five heads, and the like.*^® But 
the gods of Greece were always represented in forms en¬ 
tirely hutnan.’^*^ In that country, no artist would have 
gained attention, if he had pn^umed to portray them in 
any other shape. He might make them stionger than 
men, he might make them more beautiful; but still they 
must be men. The analogy between God and man, whicn 
excited the religious feelings of the Greeks, would have 
been fatal to those of the Hindus. 

This difference between the artistic expressions ^f 
the two religions, was accompiuiied by an exactly similar 
difference between their thcologieal traditions. In the 
Indian books, the imagination is exhausted in relating 
the feats of the gods; and the more obviously impossible 
svny achievement is, the greater the iDleasure with which 
it \vas ascribed to them. But the Greek gods had not 
only human forms, but also human attributes, human 

Tol. i. pp. 215, 221. Compare the curious account of an iu)age supposed 
to rcpreacut ilahadeo^ in JtMrHol L t^ri^ vol. i. p. 354, I'aria, 

1822. 

**• Ward on the ^Reliffion of the Hindooe^ yol. i. p. 35; Traneac* of Sodfty 

Bombay^ toL i. p. 223. Comparo the ^loas in the JhihiAan^yiA li. p. 202. 

‘ The Greek gpds were f'^nued like men, vrith greatly increased 
powers and faculties, and acted as men would do if so circuiustaneed, but 
with a dignity and ra«^rgy suited to their nearer approach to perfevtioiu 
The Hindu gods, on tho other hand, though endued with human passions, 
have ^dways something monstrous in thmr appearancu^ and wild and capri- 
ciouH in their comiuct I'hey are of various colours, red, yellow, and blue; 
Bontu have twelve heads, anu most have four hands. They are often enragad 
without a cause, and reconciled without a motive.' BMan ionds Jlietay of 
BidtOf pp, 00,07. $06 also Brekine on the TentpU of Mleptumta, in TVoaiue. 
of8oc, of Bembay, toL L p. 240; and the Dabikm, voL L p. eii 

YOL. L S 
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pursuits, and human tnstos.^* The men of Asia, to 
whom every object of nature was a source of awe, ac¬ 
quired such habits of reverence, that they never dared 
to assimilate their own actions with the jvctions of their 
deities. The men of Europe, encouraged by tJie safety 
and inertness of the material world, did not tear to strike 
a pai’allel, from which they would have shrunk had they 
lived amid the dangers of a tropical country. It is thus, 
tliat the Greek divinities are so different from those of 
tlie Hindus, that in comparing them We seem to pass 
from one creation into another. The Greeks generalized 
their observations upon the human mind, and then ap¬ 
plied them to the gods.^ The coldness of women was 
figured in Diana; their beauty and sensuulitj^ in Venus; 
their pride in Juno; their accomplishments in Minerva. 
To the ordinary avocations of the gods, the same prin¬ 
ciple was applied. Neptune was a sailor; Vulcan was 
a smith; Apollo was sometimes a fiddler, sometimes a 
poet, sometimes a keeper of oxen. As to Cupid, lie was 
a wanton boy, who played with his bow and arrows; 
Jupiter was an amorous and good-natured king; while 
Mercury was indifferently represented cither as a trust- 

* In the jnateriAl polytheism of other leading ancient nations, the 
Egyptians, for example, Iho inenmaliun of the i^eity was elnefly, or uxclu* 

Mvelj, confined to enimrde, monsters, or other foucifal cniblRHH. 

In Greece, on the other hand, it was an almost norcssary ivsnlt of the spiiit 
and grace with which tlic deities wero embodied in biinnm forms, that tlioy 
should also be biirdoned with human interests and paa^'ions. Jlcavou, liko 
earth, had its courts and pslaces, its trades and proreK6ion.*i, its 
intrigues, divorces.’ Mitres Jlidoty of LiUruiitre of AHvirnt 
Tol. i. pp. 471, 472. too, Tenneraann (Gftichicktf^ der Vhihmophte, 
Tol. iii. p. 410): ^ Diese Goiter halwn MimschoDgestalt. .... llahen dio 
Goiter aWr nicht nurniGnschliohe Gestalt, sondem aueh einrn inensH*h1ichen 
Korper, so rind sie als Menschen aueh dcin^ulbcn UuvoHlfonimcnhoiton, 
Emnkhoiten und dom Tode unterworfen; die:^s streitet niit dem Hegrifru’ 
f. €. of Kplcurus. Compare Gmtes JUgtonj of (irttce^ vol. i. p. 50U: ^ The 
mythicnl age was peopled with a mingled aggregate of gods, heroes, nod 
men, bo confounded together that it was efUm impossible to distinguish to 
which class any individual name belonged.’ See also the complaint of 
Xenophanes, in MuUer's Mid. of LU, of Greece^ Tendon, 1850, p. 251. 

The eame remark applies to beauty of form, which they first aimed 
at in tiie statues of men, and then brought to bear upon the statues of tho 
gods. This is well put in Hr. Urote’s importast work, Ilidoi'y of Of'tece, 
Td. iv. pp. 13^ IM, edit. IHl, 
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worthy messenger, or else as a common and notorious 
thief. 

Precisely the same tendency to approximate human 
forces towams superhuman ones, is displayed in another 
peculiarity of the Greek religion. I mean, that in Greece 
we for the first time meet wth hero-worship, that is, the 
deification of mortals. According to the principles already 
laid down, this could not be expected in a tropical civi¬ 
lization, where the Aspects of Nature filled Man with a 
constant sense of his own incajiacity. It is, therefore, 
natund tliat it should form no part of the ancient Indian 
religion neither was it known to the Egyptians,nor 
to the Persians,nor, so far as I am aware, to the Ara- 
bians.'^^ But in Greece, Man being less humbled, and, 
as it woro, less eclipsed, by the external world, thought 
more of his own powers, and human nature did not fall 
into that discredit in wJiich it elsewhere sank. The con¬ 
sequence was, that the deification of mortals was a recog¬ 
nized part of the national religion at aveiy early period 
in the histoiy of Greece and this has been tbund so 
natural to Europeans, that the same custom was after- 


^ Hut tlio ^or^liip of dcifiotl heroes is no part of that s^atem.* Cole~ 
brooJic on the Vtiiitsi, in A>iutlic Jtruarcbnf voL viii. p. 405. 

DtfirlajmetUf Yol. ii. p. l^ud. 1A50. Gomparo 
Ancient JC'/f/jitiftHs, \oL iv. pp. 148, •‘^18; fuid Matterf Iluloire 
de VEcotti iTAlesttHdriCf vol. i. p. 2; the ' culto Of'd hozumca,’ which 

nftin'wunls arose in Ale^onilrla {MtitUr,yo\. L p. 54), uiuat have been owing 
to C*r<H»k iulluMnco. ^ 

Tliiive Mii no indicatioR of it in the Zendavc^ta^ and Herodotus 
savB, that Uiu PeraionH were unlike the (irecka, in so far aa they disbelieved 
in n god having a huuuiu form; book L chap. cxxxL vol. L p. 008: ovt 

ueOponrofpifftrt; iyofiifrav earavtp oi 

1 am not acquainted with anj evidence cunnectinp this worahip with 
'the old Arabian rcuigion; and it was certainly most alien to the spirit of 
Mohan i u u'd anisoL 

Mitre's Jliistori/ of the Zilertriure vf Gttree^ vol. i. pp. 28, 600, vol. ii. 
p. ^2: very good n^marks on a Rubjcct handled unaaiuiactorily by Cole- 

literary R^mnirUf toI. i. p. 185. Thtrlwall {JfiHor// of OreeoCf vol. i. 
p. 207 ) odmiLi that * tlie views and feelings out of which it (the worship of 
noroe/«) arosi^ seem to be clearly discernible in tlic llonierlc poems.* Com¬ 
pare ihtdwotih'e IntcUedwil tiyden^ vol. ii. pp. 220, J72. Ju the Cratylus, 
chap, xxxiii., Socrates is ronresenlod as asking, Ovv diftOa ort nk ifawti \ 

lUonis Opera, vol. iv. p. 227, edit Bekker. Lond. 1820. And in the next 
eentuty, Aloxander obtained for bis friend Ifepbsetion the right of being 
* worshipped as a herg.’ OroU's JIuU»y of Greece, voL xii. p. §80. 
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wards renewed >Fith eminait success by the Romish 
Church. Other circumstances, of a very different clia- 
racter, are gradually eradicating tliis form of idolatiy; 
but its existence is worth observing, as one of the innu¬ 
merable illustrations of the way in which European civi¬ 
lization has diverged from all those that preceded it.^*** 

It is thus, that in Greece every thing tended to exalt 
the dignity of man, whilb in India every thing tended to 
depress it.^^'-’ To sum up the whole, it may be said that 
, the Greeks had more respect for human powers; the 
Hindus for superhuman. The first dealt more with 
the known and available; the other with the unknown 
and mysterious.**® And by a parity of reasoning, the 
imagination, which the Hindus, being oppressed by the 
pomp and majesty of nature, never sought to contral, lost 
Its supremacy in the little peninsula of ancient Greece. 
In Greece, for the first time in the history of the world, 
the imagination was, in some degree, tempered and con¬ 
fined by the understanding. Not that its strength was 
‘impair^, or its vitality diminished. It was broken-in 
and tamed; its exuberance was checked, its follies were 
chastised. But that its energy remained, wo have ample 
j)roof in those productions of the Greek mind wliich have 
survived to our own time. The gain, therafore, was com¬ 
plete; since the inquiring and sceptical faculties of the 
human understanding were cultivated, without desti’oying 
the reverential and poetic insti^ts of the imagination. 

^ The adoration of the dead, and paiticuUrlj the adoration of znartjTa, 
was ono great point of opposition the orthodox churcli and tho 

Uanic^ans {BeaiiMbrc^ li%dmre Critiqye tie Manichief vol i. p. 310, vol, ii. 
pp. C6i^ ; and it is eos/ to underataad how abhorrent such a practice 
must have boun to the Pereian heretics. 

M. Cousin, in his eloquent and ingenious work (ISstoire de la PkUo^ 
tophie. II. H^rie, vol. i. pp. 183,187), has some judiedous observations on what 
he 'T^poque de linJiDi’ of the JCast, contrasted with that 'du tini,' 
which began in Europe. But os to the phy^ical causes of this, ho oulj 
admitH the grandeur of nature, overlo(dnng those natural elements of niys^ 
tcry and of danger hj which i^gious sentimenta were constantly excited. 

^ A learned oHentalist says, that n<f people have made such efibrts 
as the Hindus ' to solve, exhaust, compKnend, what is insolvable, inox* 
hauatlble. incomprohensible/ Troper’e i^^minoiy DUcourn Da* 

bi$tan, Tol. L p. cvili, 
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Wbether or not the balance was accurately adjusted, is 
another question; but it is certain that the adjustment 
was more nearly arrived at in Greece than in any pre¬ 
vious civilization.*^’' There can, I think, be little doubt 
that, notwithstanding what was effected, too much autho¬ 
rity was left to the imaginative faculties, and that the 
purely reasoning ones did not receive, and never have 
received, sufficient attention. Still, this does not affect 
the great feet, that the Greek literature is the first in 
which this deficiency was somewhat remedied, and in 
which there was a deliberate and systematic attempt to 
test all opinions by their consonance with human reason, 
and thus 'vindicate the right of Man to judge for himself 
on matters which are of supreme and incalculable im¬ 
portance. 

I have selected India and Greece as the two terms 
of the preceding comparison, because our information re¬ 
specting those countries is most extensive, and has been 
most carefully arranged. But every thing we know of 
the other tropical civfiizations, confirms the views I have 
advocated respecting the effects produced by the Aspects 
of Nature. In Central America, extensive excavations 
have been made; and what has been brought to light 
proves that the national religion was, like that of India, 
a system of complete and unmitigated terror.*^* Neither 


This is noticed Tenneroiinni who, bowAver^ has not attempted to 
Ascertain the cAxm: ^ Die Kinbildungehnft des Gricchen Tvar achopterisch^ 
eie echuf in seincni Innem oeue IdeenweltcD ; aber er wurde docb nie Ter* 
leitet, die idoeiische WoU mit der wirklichea su Temcchacln, weil da 
immer mit einem richti^ren Veratande imd gea under Beurtheiluogsknft 
Terbunden war.’ Geschic^ toI. i. P* and voL tI 

p. 400| he * Bel Alien dieeen Uengeln und FeUem dnd doch die 
Qriechcn die einzige Nation der alten Welt, welch e tSinn fur Wbsenechaft 
hatte, und %n diesem Behufe forschte. Sie haben doch dieBahn gebrochen. 
und den Weg zur Wiaaenaebaft geebnet' To the aame effect, 

Hidotre <£• la voL i. p. 215. \nd on this differcDce between the 

Eastern end the Europeau mind, see Matter, Iltdoire (twOtunticismef toI. i. 
pp. 18, 235, 2<U. So, too, Kant (L^k^ in Kani^i Werke, toI. i. p. 350), 
^ Unter alien Vdlbem haben also die Onechen erat angetangen zu phil^ 

S * iren. Denn aie haben zuerat venucht, nicht an dem Leitfaden der 
er die VomunlterkenDtaisae zu culdnren, eondem in'abilroctoi aUtt 
dau die anderen Vdlker aich die Beffrifie immer nur durch Dilder m cm* 
erdo Teretandlich z n machen auchten.' 

Thua, of one of the idoia at Copao, * The intention of the iCulptor 
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there nor in Mexico, nor in Peru, nor in Egypt, did the 
people desire to represent their deities in human forms, 
or ascribe to them human attributes. Even their temples 
are huge buildings, often constructed with great skill, 
but showing an evident wish to impress the mind with 
fear, and offering a striking contrast to the lighter and 
smaller structures which the Greeks employed for rcli- 

f iouB purposes. Thus, even in Uie style of architecture 
o wc see the same principle at work; the dangers of the 
tropical civilization being more suggestive of tlie infinite, 
while the safety of the Euro|)eau civilization was more 
suggestive of the finite. To follow out the consequences 
of this great antagonism, it would be necessary to indicate 
how the infinite, the imaginative, the synthetic, and tho 
deductive, arc all connected; and are opposed, on the 
other hand, by the finite, the sceptical, the analytic, and 
the inductive. A complete illustration of this, would 
carry me beyond the plan of this Inti’oduction, and would 
perhaps exceed the resources of my own knowledge; and 
1 must now leave to the candour of the reader wliiit I 
am conscious is but an iinpeifect sketch, but what may, 
nevertheless, suggest to him materials for future thought, 
and, if I might indulge the hope, may opeh to historians 
a new field, by reminding them tliat every whei'c the 
hand of Nature is upon us, and that the history of the 
human mind can only be understood by connecting wth 
it the history and the aspects of the material universe. 

Beetns to hare be«n to oxcito terror.’ 3tfphm9*i Central Amcncdf yo\. i. 
p. 162 1 at p. 169, * The fonn of sculpture moat j^nerally used a death's 
Lead.’ At Slayapsn (voL iij. p. * repn^sentatious of }niinaQ 

oranimuls with hideous fuatnres and expression 0 , in producin;? whiL*h the 
skill of the artist seems to have been expended;’ and again, p. 412, * un¬ 
natural and grotesque faces.' 
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Note SO to p. 66. 

An theao vicwn haTe a social and economical importance quite inde- 
j«ndent of their ph7»ological valiiOp I ^il endeavour, in thia note, to for¬ 
tify them Aiill further, by showing that the connexion between carbonised 
food and the respiratory functiona may be illustrated by a wider survey of 
the animal kingdom. 

The gUud most universal among the different classes of animals is the 
liver and its principal business is to relieve the svstem of its superfluous 
carbon, which it accomplishes by secreting bile, a nighly carbonised fluid.^ 
Now, the cimnexion between this process and the rospiratory functions is 
highly curious. For if we take a general view of animal life, we shall find 
that the liver and lungs aro nearly always compensatory; that is to say, 
wlit^n Olio organ is small and inert, the other is largo and active. Thus, 
riMitilea have feeble lungs, hut a coniudorable liver and thus ton in fishes,' 
wiiuh have no luTigs, in the ordinary sense ot tlio word, the size of the liver 
is often (mormons.'* On the other hand, insects have a very largo aud com- 
pliriucd system of air tubes; but their liver is xuiuutc, and its functions are 
liabitimlly s]u;.^sh.* If, instotd of comparing tlie dilfenmt claues of ani- 
juhIs, we com^iru the difluront stages through which the same auiiual passes, 
wo hIjhII fluJ ibrtlier confirmatl^m of tills wido and striking principle. For 
the law hoMs good even before birth; sioeo in the imbom infant the lungs 
have scarcely any activity, but there is an iinmease liver, which is full of 
energy and pours out bile in profusion.' iiud so invariable is this relation, 

* *The Tno«t contrint gUnd in the nninul kingtloin is ihs liver.' GmnV§ Oimp, 

Amt. p. S'CnIso Anai. Gin. |>. 1$» anti Gu^fack, T^raOi <U Phi/thf, vol. iz. 

p. IIII rdiu< b i(sy% *11 exixte dnns prenqiio tout le rt^nieaniroal;' and tlis lutsst 

ri^e:U'clii>ii have clot^(e<l the radiineuU or« hvsr even in ths E)Uosoa mid Kaiifero. 

Jfnea*t AnimtU Kintfdtm, iHoe, p. ISii, end J/tperirl/ntlOf J8d5, p, 104. 

^ Until the nnalysm made by Demar^ay in 18S7, hardly anything vras known of 
the composition of bde; bnt (bis auromplUhed chemut aiK*ertaiiiod that ift essential 
con«titiieut is c holes to of soda, and dial the chelek acid conUiui nearly si sty'throe 
ri*nt nf carlxiii. lOnuperQ Anisia/ Cfttmmirg, pp. 50, 6U, 4U, C<J3» vrith 

Cfttmi}itiy,\'i3\. ii. pp. 17-21. 

* ' rbc flisc of the liver Slid the qu.iutity of the bile are not propnrtionate to the 
nnoisihy of (be (mu] and (n.H]u«iicy of eating: but inversely to the size and perfection of 
the I lilies. . . . . The hver is pnipon iousiely Urger in reptiles, wbich have lungs witJi 
hir^ cells incApnhIe of rspidly deCaHioAiaicig (he blood.' OoftiTt Stud^ f>f IMiciiu, 
Ibiti, veil. i. pp. 'A2, 113. Sim Csrier, Aapie Jliuaiat, voL iL p. 2, on 'la petileese ues 
vaik>cuiix pill mo n:i ires' of reptiles. 

* Oiti iu't Gnmp^irat^pe AmiiHkjft VuL it p. 230; Gruafs Cbfjqi. Anat. pp. 385, 6DC ; 

Ilymei’Auiimi Ktngdfm^ |i, 016. 

* Indeed tc bus lieeri suppoeofl br M. GsSde that the 'vaiaseaux bilUiree’ of sonio 
inssf'U were not ‘iwreteurs;' but this oidntou apiiears to beerroneoos. See hatroille, 
in C'tftucT if^ae Ammiil, val. iv. pp. 2^7, 2 iM. 

^ ' La prdilomiuutice du foie avant la Daisaance'is noticed by Hi eh at (Anafomie 
GenirtUt, vol. iL p. *272), and by many ether physlologlsta; but Dr.* Elliutsun apitcars to 
have been one of the lint to uudontaiMl a fact, the explanation of which we might 
vain tv seek for iu t lie earlkr writeie. ‘The faypotbeeis, (bat one great use of the liver 
was, like that of the luiiga, to remove carbon from the eyeleui, with tbi* difiersnee, that 
the alterntiou of the capscity of the air caused ■ reception of caloric niio the bhimt, in 
the caie of the longs, whils ihs hepatic excretion tskoe place without Introflurtion of 
caloric, was. I recollect, a great favourite with ms when seUHlsnt . .The Heidelberg 
prafessors Imve adduced many argunieiils to the same eifecu In tbs ftrlus, fur whose 
temperature the mother's beat niuai be sufficient, the lunge perform no function \ hut tbs 
liver is of great size, and bds is secreted sbuadMtly, so that ibs mosoniuo sccuiaulatw 
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that in man, the lirer is the first organ which U formed: it is prcModerant 
during the whole period of fcetal life ; but it rapidly diminishes, wnen, after 
birth, the lungs come into play, and a new scheme of compensation is esta¬ 
blished in the system.* 

These facts, interesting to the philosophic phraolo^st, are of great 
moment in reference to the doctrines advocatetl in this chapter. Inasmuch 
as the liver and lungs arc compensatory in the history of their organization, 
it is highly probable that they are also compensatoiy in the functions thev 

E erform; and that what is left undone by one, will have to be accomplished 
y the other. Tlie liver, therefore, fulfilling the duty, as chemistry ti^aches 
us, of decarbonizing the system by secreting a carbonized fluid, we should 
expect, even in tlio absence of any further evidence, that the limgs would 
ho likewise decarbonizing; in other words, wo should expect that if, from 
any cause, wo are siirchar^ with carbon, our lungs must assist in remedy¬ 
ing tho evil. This brings us, by another road, to the conclusion that highly 
carbonized food has a tendency to tax the lungs; so that ttio connexion 
between a carbonized diet and the respiratory functions, instead of being, 
as some assert, a crudo hypothesis, is an eminently scientific theo^, and is 
corroborated not only by cbemlstir, but by the general scheme n( Uie ani¬ 
mal kingdom, and even by the onservation of embryological phenomena. 
The views of Liebig, and of his followers, are iodeod supported oy so many 
anal<^os, and banuonize so well with other parts of our knowietlge, that 
nothing but a perverse hatred of generalization, or an itioapacity for dealing 
with large ^eculativo truths, cau explain the hostility directed against con- 
cliiaioDs which bavo been gradually torcing themselves upon ns since T^avoi- 
sior, seventy years ago, attcmpt<ii to explain the respiratory functions by 
subjecting them to the laws oi chemical combination. 

In this, and previous notes (see in particular notes 80, <*11, •*ir>), I have 
considered the connexhm between food, respiration, and animal hont, nt n 
length which will appear tedious to romlers uninterested in phyMiologioal 
pursuits; but the inveetigation has become necemary, on account of the 
mfRculties raised by experiment era, ^bo, not having* studied the subject 
comprelumaiv(dy, object to certain parts of it To mention what, from tho 
ability and reputation of tho author, is a conspicuous instance of this, Sir 
Benjamin Drodio has recent]y published a volume (Phiftiioloffival JteHeafchrif 
1861) containing some iJigenioualy contrived experimouts on dogs and rab¬ 
bits, to prove that beat is generated rather b? tho nervous system thnn bv 
the respiratory orguns. Without following tins eminent surgeon into all 
his detuls, I may be permitted to observe, 1st, That as a mere matter of 
histoT}', DO gyeat pliysiological tnitb has ever vet been discovered, nor has 
any great physiological fsilacy been destroyed, l)y such lilted experiments 


coOiiderabTy duHng th« Utter months of prvgnsnfy.’ Xiliotann^M ffuman 

1840, p. tOS. In MtdifaU, roL i. p. 4ti6, vo). ii. pp. 64tl, 

680, all thie is sadly ctw.rmieii. 

t *The liver is the first-fonned orgen in the emlrya It ie developed from the 
slimentsr)* otnel, end st sl>out the third week fills the whole abiiumen, and ie onedislf 
< the uf the entire embryo. . « • .At bfrtb it Ie of very large site, and occupies the 

whole upper pert of the eUlomen. . . . Tht liver diministiee rapidly afier birth, proba¬ 
bly from obliteration of the ombilical vein.’ l/umtn Ajurowy, 1851, p. 8.H8. 

Ch^pave Burdarh*i vol. ir. p. 447, where it ie said of the iiver in childhood, 

*Cet organe rrolt tree lentear, surtont comparelivstnent sux pouinons; le rapnort do 
oeux-oi au foie dunt k peu prW de t: 8 event U renpiretion, il flail de 1» i'SdepTbe 
fftebiis^msnt de ceile depnibra foortion.* dee also p. $1, end vol. iil. p. 488: snri on 
the predominance of I ho liver In fwial bfe,eee the remarke of ^erree < f?<njfray d'aief 
AntmalUf <U VOrgoMimtim, vol ii p. U), whose fensrakisatioD ie perbspe a 
JIttls premators. 
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on a single class of animals; and this is partly because in physiology a cru¬ 
cial instance is impracticable, owing to the &ct that we deal with reusting 
and living bodies, and partly because oreiy experiment produces an abnor¬ 
mal condition, and thus lets in fresh causes, tne operation of which ie in¬ 
calculable ; unloas, as often happens in the inorganic world, we can control 
the whole phenutnenoD. 2d, That tho other department of the organic 
world, namely, the vegetable kingdotu, has, aa lar as we are aware, no 
nervous system, but nevertheless possesses heat; and we moreover know 
that the beat is a product of oxygen and carbon (see note 32 to cbimter ii.). 
3d, That the evidence of tmvetlora respecting the different sorts of tooif and 
the ditihrent quantiUra of food, used in hot countries and in cold ones, is 
cxplicablo the respimtory and chemical theories of the origin of animal 
heat, but is inexplicaole by the theory of tho nervous origin of heat. 



CHAPTER in. 


EXAMINATION OP TUG METHOD EMPLOYED BT UETAPHTStClANS POIt 

DISCOVERIHO MENTAL LAVS. 

Thr evidence that I have collected, seems to establish 
two loodin*; facta, which, unless they can be impugned, 
are the iiecessaiw basis of universal history. The tirst 
tact is, that in the civilizations out of Eurojic, the powei's 
of nature have been for greater than in those in Kuropc. 
The second fact is, that those powera liave worked im¬ 
mense mischief; and that while one division of them has 
caused an unequal distribution of wealth, another division 
of them has caused an uneiiual distribution of thought, 
by concentrating attention ujxin subiccts which inliame 
the imagination. So far us the experience of the past 
can guide xis, we may say, that in all the extra European 
civilizations, these obstacles were insupemble ; certainly 
no nation has ever yet ovei’comc them. But Europe, 
being constructed upon a smaller plan than the other 
quarters of the world—being also in a colder region, 
having a less exuberant soil, a loss imposing asjiect, and 
displaying in all her physical phenomena much greater 
feebleness—it wsw easier for Man to discard the super¬ 
stitions which Nature suggested to.his iiiiaginatioti; and 
it was also easier tor him to effect, not, indeed, a just 
division of wealth, but something ncai’cr to it, tlian was 
practicable in the older countries. 

Hence it is that, looking at the history of the world 
as a whole, the tendency has been, in Europe, to subor¬ 
dinate nature to man; out of EurojK*, to suboi*dinate man 
to nature. To this there are, in barbarous countries, se¬ 
veral exceptions; but in civilized countries the rule has 
been universal. The great division, therefore, between 
European civilization and non-European civilization, is 
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the basis of the philosophy of history, since it suggests 
the important consideration, that if we would understand, 
for instance, the history of India, we must make the ex¬ 
ternal world our first study, because it has influenced 
man more than man has influenced it. If, on the other 
hand, wc would understand the liistory of a country like 
France or England, wc must make man our piincipal 
study, because nature being comparatively weak, every 
step in the gi’eat progress has increased the dominion of 
the human mind over the agencies of the external world. 
Even in those countries A^ere the power of man has 
reached the highest point, the pressure of natui'e is still 
immense; but it diminishes in each succeeding genera¬ 
tion, because our inci*ctt8ing knowledge enables us not so 
mucli to control nature, as to foretell lier movements, and 
thus obviate many of the evils slie would othenvise occa¬ 
sion. How successful our efforts liave been, is evident 
from the fact, that the average duration of life constantly 
becomes longer, and the number of inevitable dangers 
fewer; and what makes this the more remarkable is, that 
the curiosity of men is keener, and their contact with 
each other closer, than in any former period; so that 
while apparent hsizards are multiplied, wc find from ex¬ 
perience that real hazards are, on the whole, diminished.^ 
If, therefore, we take the largest possible view of the 
history of Eurape, and confine ourselves entirely to the 
primaiy cause of its superiority over other parts of the 
world, wc must resolve it into the encroachment of the 
mind of man ui)on the organic and inorganic forces of 
natui’e. To this all other causes are subordinate.'^ For 

’ This diminution of casualties is undoubtedly one causC| tbou^b a slij^ht 
one, of the increased duration of Mte; but the moat active cause ia a ^merol 
improveinifut in the physical condition of man: see -SYr J/. MrodiaB Lectun^s 
m and SHTf^cryt p« 212; and for proof that civilized men are 

stron^^r thiai uncivilized onea, see Qudtlfi 8ur VHonmCy vol. !i. pp. C7| 
272; LaiorenctB on Man, pp. 276, 270; ro/tfMn'tot 

seart^Mf vol. i. p. 98; iJctarei oh PoiUiad l^conom^, Hvo. 

p. 69; Jourmii of the Stfttuficii Sorietu, vol. xvii. pp. 32» 33; Iht/au, IVaiU 
de p. 107; Hawh'ne'e JUrdtoal StidMcef p. 232. 

^ The general social consequencea of this I shall hereafter consider; but 
be mere economical consequences are well expressed by Mr. Mill: ^ Of the 
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we have seen that wherever the powers of nature reached 
a certain height, the national civilization was irregularly 
developed, and the advance of the civilization stopped. 
The first essential was, to limit the interference of these 
physical phenomena; and tliat was most likely to be ac¬ 
complished where the phenomena were feeblest and least 
imposing. This was the case with Europe; it is accord¬ 
ingly in Europe alone, that man has really succeeded in 
taming the energies of nature, bending them to his own 
will, turning them aside from their Quinary couree, and 
compelling them to minister to his happiness, and sub¬ 
serve the geneml purposes of human life. 

All around us are the traces of this glorious and suc¬ 
cessful struggle. Indeed, it seems as if in Europe there 
was. nothing man feared to attempt. The invasions of 
the sea repelled, and whole provinces, as in the case of 
Holland, rescued from its grasp; mountains cut through, 
and turned into level roads; soils of the most obstinate 
sterility becoming exubenmt, from the mere advance of 
chemical knowledge; while, in regard to electric pheno¬ 
mena, we see the subtlest, the most rapid, and the most 
mysterious of all forces, made the medium of thought, and 
obeying even the most capricious behests of the human 
mind. 

In other instances, where the products of the external 
world have been refractory, man has succeeded in de¬ 
stroying what he could haraly hope to subjugate. The 
most cruel diseases, such as the plague, properly so called, 
and the leprosy of the Middle Ages,^ have entirely dis- 

features which characterise this pro^n^sslTa economical moTement of ci^ iliised 
nations, that which QtaI excites attention, throu^li its intimate connexion 
with the phenomena of Production, is the peipetuaL and, so far as human 
fbrenght can extend, the unlimited, growth of man's power over nature. 
Our knowledge of the properties and laws of physical objects shows no sign 
of approaching its ultimate bouDdariea^ it is advancing more rapidly, and 
in a greater number of directions at once, than in any previous age or gene¬ 
ration, and affording such frequent glimpses of unexplored fields beyond, as 
to Justify the belicc that our acanaintance with nature is still almost in its 
inuiDCv/ MiWi Prmcitiki 0 / IhJu. Hcommif, vol. ii pp. 240-7. 

* What this horrible disease once was, mey be esumated from the fict, 
^qu’an treisUme si^le on comptait en Fnac^ seulement, deux mille lepro« 
maiitif et qua I'Europe entiire reofermait environ dix-neuf mille 4tablisse« 
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appeared from the civilized parts of li^urope; and it is 
scarcely possible that they should ever again be seen 
there. Wild beasts and birds of prey have been extir¬ 
pated, and are no longer allowed to infest the haimts of 
civilized men. Those frightful famines, by which Europe 
used to be ravaged seveinl times in eveiy century,* have 
ceased; and so successfully have we grappled with them, 
tliat there is not the slightest fear of their ever returning 
wth any thing like their former severity. Indeed, our 
resources are now so great, that we could, at worst, only 
suffer frein a slight and temporary scarcity; since, in the 
present state of Knowledge, the evil would Ikj met at the 
outset by remedies which chemical science could easily 
suggest.® 

It is hardly necessary to notice how, in numerous 
other instances, the progress of liluropean civilization has 
been marked by the diminished influence of the external 
world: I mean, of course, those peculiarities of the ex¬ 
ternal world which have an existence independent of the 
wishes of man, and were not created by him. The most 
advanced nations do, in their ])resent state, owe com¬ 
paratively little to those original features of nature which, 
ill cveiy civilization out of Europe, exercised imlimited 
power. Thus, in Asia and elsewhere, the course of trade, 
the extent of commerce, and many similar circumstances, 
were determined by the existence of rivers, by the facility 
with which they could be navigated, and by the number 


mona scmblables.' IBdoirt de la toL ii. p. 874. As to 

the mortality caused by the plague, aee Clot-Bey de la Bede, l^aris, 1840, 
pp. 02, 03, 18*3, 202. 

* For a curioua list of famines, see an essay by M’r. Farr, in Joymal of 
the StaiMctd Socieft/f toI ix. pp. 350*103. lie Bays, that in tho eleventb, 
twelfth, and thirteeath centuries, the avenge was, in Fogland, one famine 
every fourteen 

^ In tho opinion of one of the higheet living authorities, famine Is, even 
in the present state of chemistry, ^ next to impowibie/ ’Merschefs IHecourte 
on Natiaal I^uloeophy, p. 05. CuWer (Becueu dee Jiloyee, vol. i. p. 10) says 
that we have Bucct3cdcd *a rendro touto Okmine iiup^ble.' See also Go^ 
tow on Pt^uUUiony p. 600; and for a purely^ uconoinical at^uneni to prove 
the impossibility oi famine, see MilTe j^rmerpUs of Political JSboMomy, vol ii. 
p. 268 \ and compare a note in Riatrdo'e Worke^ p. lOi. The Irish famine 
may seem an exception: but it cculd have been easily baffled except for the 
povor^ of the people, which frustrated our efforts to reduce it to a dearth. 
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and goodness of the adjoining harbours. But in Europe, 
the aetennining cause is, not so much these physical pe¬ 
culiarities, as the skill and energy of man. Formei’ly the 
richest countries were those in which nature was most 
bountiful; now the richest countries are those in which 
man is most active. Eor in our age of the woi'ld, if nature 
is parsimonious, we know how to compensate her defi¬ 
ciencies. If a river is difficult to navigate, or a country 
difficult to traverse, our engineer can correct the error, 
and remedy the evil. If we have no rivein, we make 
canals; if we have no natural harbours, we make artificial 
ones. And so marked is this tendency to impair tlie au¬ 
thority of natural phenomena, that it is seen even in the 
distribution of the people, .since, in the most civili7.ed ])urts 
of Euro[>e, the ixjpulation of the towns is every whero ont- 
stripping tliat of the countiy; and it is evident that the 
more men congregate in groat cities, tlie more tlicy will 
become accustomed to draw their materials of thought 
from the business of humsm life, and the less attention 
they will pay to those peculiarities of nature, ivhich arc the 
fertile source of sujicrstition, and by which, in every civi¬ 
lization out of Europe, the progross of man was .arrested. 

From these facts it nuvy fairly inferred, that the 
advance of European civilization is characterized by a 
diminishing influence of physical laws, and an inci*easiiig 
influence of mental laws. The complete proof of this 
generalization can be collected only from history; and 
therefore I must reserve a large share of the evielcncc on 
which it is founded, for the future volumes of this work. 
But that the projxjsition is fijndamentally true, must bo 
admitted by wlioevcr, in addition to the arguments just 
adduced, will concede two premisses, neither of which 
seem susceptible of much dispute. The first premiss is, 
that we arc in possession of no evidence that the powers 
of nature have ever been permanently increased; and that 
we have no reason to expect that any such increase can 
take place. The other premiss is, that we have abundant 
evidence that the I’csources of the human mind have be¬ 
come more powerful, more numerous, and more able to 
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grapple with the difficulties of the external world; be¬ 
cause eveiy fresh accession to our knowledge supplies 
fresh means, with which wc can either contix)! the opera¬ 
tions of nature, or, tailing in that, can foresee the conse¬ 
quences, and thus avoid what it is impossible to prevent; 
in lx)th instances, diminishing the pressure exercised on 
us W external agents. 

If these premisses arc admitted, we are led to a con¬ 
clusion which is of great value for the purpose of this 
Introduction. For if the measure of civilization is the ti*i- 
umph of the mind over extcnial agents, it becomes clear, 
that of the two classes of laws which regulate the pro¬ 
gress of mankind, the mental class is more impoitant than 
the physical. This, indeed, is assumed by one school of 
thinkers as a matter of coui'se, though I am not awai’e 
that its demonstration lais been hitherto attempted by any 
tiling even approaching an exhaustive analysis. The ques¬ 
tion, however, as to the originality of my arguments, is one 
of veiy trifling moment; but what we have to notice is, 
that in the present stage of our inquiry, the problem with 
which wc started has become simplified, and a discovery 
of the laws of European history is I’esolved, in the first 
instance, into a discovery of the laws of the human mind. 
These mental laws, when ascertained, will be the ultimate 
basis of the histoiy of Eui*oj>e; the physical laivs will be 
treated as of minor importance, and as merely giving nse 
to disturbances, the foi’ce and the fi’equcncy of which have, 
during several centuries, percejitibly diminished. 

If we now inquire into the means of discovering the 
laws of the human mind, the metaphysicians are ready 
with an answei’; and they refei* us to their oivn labours 
as siipplymg a satisfactory solution. It thei’cfore becomes 
necessary to ascertain the value of their researches, to 
measure the extent of their resources, and, above all, to 
test the validity of that method which tliey always follow, 
and by which alone, as they assert, great truths can be 
elicited. 

The metaphysical method, though necessarily branch¬ 
ing into two divisions, is, in its origin, always the same, 
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and consists in each observer studying the operations of 
his own mind.* This is the direct opposite of the his¬ 
torical method; the metaphysician studying one mind, the 
historian studying many minds. Now, the first remark 
to make on this is, that the metaphysical method is one 
by which no discovery has ever yet been made in any 
branch of knowledge. Every thing wh at present know, 
has beei} ascertained 1^ studying phenomena, from which 
all casual disturbances having been removed, the law 
remains as a conspicuous residue.^ And this can only 
be done by observations so numerous' as to eliminate 
the disturbances, or else by experiments so delicate as 
to isolate the phenomena. One of these conditions is 
essential to all inductive science; but neither of them 
docs the metaphysician obey. To isolate the phenome¬ 
non is for him an impossibility; since no man, into whnt- 
cfver state of reverie he may be thrown, can entirely 
cut himself off from the influence of external events, 
which must produce an effect on his mind, even when he 
is unconscious of their presence. As to the other condi¬ 
tion, it is by the metaphysician set at open defiance; for 
his whole system is based on the supposition that, by 
studying a single mind, he can get the laws of all minds; 
so that while he, on the one hand, is unable to isolate his 
observations from disturbances, he, on the other hand, 
refuses to adopt the only remaining precaution—he re¬ 
fuses so to enlarge his survey as to eliminate the dis¬ 
turbances by which his observations are troubled.® 

* ^ Ab the metaphjeidan carriefl witluo himself the niateriale of his rea* 
Boning, he is not under a necessity ctf looking abroad for subjects of specu¬ 
lation or Mnusement* Stewart's PhstoeopJiy of the toL i. p. 402; and 
the same ranark, almost literally repeated^ at rol, iii p. 200. Lo6k» makes 
'vhat passes in each man’s mind the sole source of metaphysics^ and the 
sole test of their tnitb. Bseay cmcemmg Summ Underdtmaingi in 
Works, vol. i. pp. IS, 76,79.121,140,162,287, voL ii. pp. 141, §43. 

^ The deductive sciences form, of course, an exception to this; hut the 
whole tbeoiy of metaphysics is founded on its Inductiye charaeten and on 
the sapposiuen that it comdsts of ^neralised ohseryations, and that from 
them Hone the science of mind can m raised. 

* These remarks are only applicable to those who follow the pitrely me- 
tmhysical method of investantion. There is, however, a veiy small number 
<n metaphysicians, amonff wtiom M. Courin i# the most eminent in France, 
in whose works we find larger views, sad as attempt to oonneet historical 
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This is the first and fundamental objection to which 
metaphysicians are exposed, even on the threshold of 
their science. But if we penetrate a little deeper, we 
shall meet with another circumstance, which, though, less 
obvious, is equally decisive. After the metaphysician has 
taken for granted that, hy studying one mind, he can 
discover the laws of all minds, he finds himself Involved 
in a singular difficulty as soon as he begins to apply even 
this imperfect method. The difficulty to which I allude 
is one which, riot being met with in any other pursuit, 
seems to have escaped the attention of those who are 
unacquainted with metaphysical controversies. To under¬ 
stand, therefore, its nature, it is requisite to. give a short 
account of those two great schools, to one of which all 
metaphysicians must necessarily belong. 

In investigating the nature of the human mind, ac¬ 
cording to the metaphysical scheme, there are two me*' 
thods of proceeding, both of which are equally obvious, 
and yet both of which lead to entirely d^erent results. 
According to the first method, the mquirer begins by 
examining his sensations. According to the other method, 
he begins by examining his ideas. These two methods 
always have led, and always must lead, to conclusions 
diametrically opposed to each other. Nor are the rea¬ 
sons of this difficult to understand. In metaphysics, the 
mind is the instrument, as well as the material on which 
the instrument is employed. The means by which the 
science must be worked out, being thus the*same as the 
object upon which it works, there arises a difficulty of a 
very peculiar kind. This difficulty is, the impossibility of 
taking a comprehensive view of the whole of the mental 

iiiquiriee witii metaph^cal ones; Unis Tecogniiing tbe necesUtr of verifying 
thoir original speculMtions. To this meUiod there can be no oSiectionf pro- 
Tided the metaphysics] condufiioEis &re merely ref^rded as hypotneaes, which 
require verification to raise them to theories. But instead of this cautious 
proceeding^ the almost invariable plan is, to treat the hypothesis as if it 
wei^e a theory already proved, and as if there remained nothing to do but to 
give historical iUus&ations of truths established by the psychmogist. This 
confiislon between illustration and verification, appears to be the univenal 
failing of those who, like Vico and Fichte, speculate upon historical pheno¬ 
mena d priori, 

VOL. I. 
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phenomena; because, however extensive such a view may 
be, it must exclude the state of the mind by which, or in 
which, the view itself is taken. Hence we may perceive 
what, I think, is a fundamental difference between phy¬ 
sical and metaphysical inquiries. In physics, there are 
several methods of proceeding, all of which lead to the 
same results. But in metaphysics, it will invariably be 
found, that if t>vo men of equal ability, and equal honesty, 
employ different methods in the study of the mind, the 
conclusions which they obtain will also be different. To 
those who are unversed in these matters, a few illustra¬ 
tions will set this in a clearer light. Metaphysicians who 
begin by the^ study of ideas, observe in their own minds 
an idea of space. Whence, they ask, can this arise? It 
cannot, they say, owe its origin to the senses, because the 
senses only supply what is finite and contingent; whereas 
the idea of space is infinite and necossaiy.^ it is infinite, 
since we cannot conceive tliat space has an end; and it 
is necessary, since wc cannot conceive the j)088ibility of 
its non-existence. Thus far the idealist. But the sen¬ 
sualist, as he is called,—he who begins, not with ideas. 


* Compare PhUottoj^y of the Mindf 7oL iL p. 104; with 

HUi» de la Phuoeophtef II. tine, toI. ii. p. 02. Among the Iiidinn nietn- 

to w * 


phyaicians, there was a which doclored f^co 


the cMise of all 


things. Jovmal of Aeiattc She. voL vi. pp. 2G6| 200. See al^ the Jhibidanf 
vol. ii. p. 40; which, however; wae coatrni^ to the Vedae. Jlnmmo/wH Roy 
OH the red$, 1832, pp. 8; 111. In Spun, the doctrino of the intiuity of sipncB 
is hereticai. Doblaao*s ZeiterSf p. which should be compared with tho 
oMection of Irentcue againat the Valentiniana, in JieautobiVf Jlutoirv. tie 
Mmich^, Tol. ii. p 275. For the different theories of 8pace; *l niav, more¬ 
over; refer to Hitler's Hid, of AncitfU PhUosopht/i vol. i. pp. 451, 473, 477| 
vol. ii. p. 814. voi ill. pp )05-204 ; CttdfoorthU Inte/le<iH(U tfydenij vol. i, 
p. 101; vol. lii. pp. 230, 473 ; Krilik der reitun Vernvnfi, in K<m(h Werke^ 
vol, ii. pp. 23, 81; 120,13$), 147, 260, 334, 347; Tetmtwumtf Oeschichtc 

der I^ulosophief vol. i. p. 100, voL ii. p 30^ vol. iii. pp. 1<10-137; vol iv. 
p. 284, vol. V. pp. 384-387, voL vi. p 90, voL viii. pp. 8/, 88, 683, voL ix. 
pp. 2«57,365; 410; vol. x. p. 70 , vol. xi. pp. 195; ti8o*<189. 

This is the title conferred by M. Cousin upon nearly all the greatest 
English metaphysician^ and upon Condillac pud all his disciples in hVance, 
their svstem nanntr Me 


system having * Ic aom m^ritd de Bensualisme.’ Chttfiit, Hidoire de la 



(deeme, vol.). p. 340; voL u ^ 

ff vol. U. p 334; 8 v 0 ; 1849; it is called ^ sonsationalism;’ which 
seems a preferable ezpreesion. 
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but with sensations, arrives at a very different conclusion. 
He remarks that we can have no idea of space, until we 
have first had an idea of objects; and that the ideas of 
objects can only ^ the results of the sensations which 
those objects excite. As to the idea of spfi.ee being ne- 
ccssarj’, tiiis, he says, only results from the circumstance 
that we never ran perceive an object which does not 
bear a certain position to some other object. This forms 
an indissoluble association between the idea of position 
and the idea of an object; and as this association is con* 
stantly repeated bcfoi-e us, we at length find ourselves 
unable to conceive an objc'ct without j>osition, or, in other 
words, without space.’* As to space licing infinite, this, 
he says, is a notion we get by conceiving a continual addi¬ 
tion to lines, or to surfaces, or to bulk, which arc the three 
inoditicationsof extension.** On innumerable other points, 
we find the same discrepancy between the two schools. 
The idealist,'■* tor exjunple, Jisserts that our notions of 
cause, of time, of personal identity, and of subsUmce, are 
UTiivei’sal mid necessary; that they arc simple; and that 
not being susceptible of analysis, they must be referred 
to the original constitution of the mind.** On the other 

This in very tibly by Mr. James Mill in his Anaivsis 0 / the 
fiovHnn of the Jintnmt Miutff voL ii. pp. and elsewhere. Compare 

JCwmf nnuffrHim/ Jlutnan UHdti‘et 40 ufutffy in Loch/*'ft Workey vol. i. pp. 147^ 
14^, 154, 157, and the in|roniana diAtinctioT], p. 108, ‘between the idea 01 
the infinity of Mp»tec, and the idea of a space inlluite.’ At p. 208, Locko 
sarcasticuUy (*ayH, ‘ itut yet, after all this, there being men who persuade 
tlieuisidveri that tliav have clear, pnsitivo, ccnDprehetMva ideas of tnfiDitT, it 
Ih fit they enjoy their privilcgis and I should oe very glad (with aome others 
til at I know, who acknowledge they have none siidi) to be better infonned 
by (Jj ei r <*oinm u nic at ion. * 

MiWs A}wfi/nn of the toL ii. pp. 06, 07. 8 ec also the 
viwntion of in Locke's Works, voL viii. pp. 248, 24i); and MiiU 

Icrs of Vh\t«ioioij\f, vol. ii.p. 1081, which should bo compared with 

Vomity Vhiloeophie /Wt/rv, vol. i. p. 354. 

I speak of idc^alistd in oppoatiou to aensjitionnlists; thoufrh the word 
idealist is otU^.n used by luetaphyfficians in a very different sense. On the 
different kinds of idealism, see Kritik der reinen VtnwHfi, and Proleffomena 
sw Jrdtr kioifift/en Jlt4aph}/eik, in Kani's Werke, vol. it pp. 223,2180, vol. iii« 
pp. 204, 216 , 300, 307. According to him, the Cartesian idealism ia em« 
pirical. 

Thus, Uugidd Stewart (mtotophicoi Edin. 1810, p. S3) tells 

us of ‘the mmple idea of personal identity.’ And Keid on the 

2\wer» of the ilind, voL L p. 354) says, ‘ I know of no ideas or notions 

L 2 
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hand, the sensationalist, so far from recognizing the simpli¬ 
city of these ideas, considers them to be extremely com¬ 
plex, and looks upon theii’ univer^ty and necessity as 
merely the result of a frequent and intimate association.*® 
This is thtt first important difierence which is inevit¬ 
ably consequent on the adoption of different methods. 
The idealist is compelled to assert, that necessary truths 
and contingent truths have a different origin.^® The 
sensationalist is bound to affirm that they have the stime 
origin.*^ The further these two gi*eat schools advance, 
the more marked does tlieir divergence become. They 
are at open war in every department of morals, of philo¬ 
sophy, and of art. The idealists say that all men have 
essentially the same notion of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful.' The sensationalists afiirra that there is no such 
standard, because ideas depend upon sensations, and be- 


that hare a better claim to be accounted eimple and orif^innl tlian ihont* of 
space and time.’ lu the Sanscrit mctAnhyaics, time is *au md<*peudcut 
cause.’ See tho Vishw jp. 10, 2i0. 

*As Space is a cumpreben»ive word, including all poAitit)U9^ or the 
whole of synchroDOos order, so Time is a eoiupivhenaive word, including all 
succcasions, or the whole of succew^ive onlcr.* MUfs Auniysu of the ilindf 
vol. ii. p. 100 } and on the relation of time to momory, vol. L p. In 

Jobeti^s JVcw Sf^dem of PAiTowpAy, voL i. p, 3^1, it ie said that 'time is 
nothing bat the succearion of events, and wo know erenU by experience 
only.’ See also p. UVl, and compare respecti^ rime CondiihtOf 

pp. 104-114, 222, 223, To the aame is Esam/ 

coHc^mtn^ ^unum XJnatrsiaHding^ bookii. chap, xir.^iu Worley vol. i, 

p. l(iS \ and see his second reply to the Bishop uf Worcester, in Workf^ 
toL iii. pp. 414-410; aud as to the idea of substance, see voL L pp. 28o- 
200, 202, 308, vol. iii, pp. C, 10, 17. 


0 , 2 U 2 , 3UO, vol. 111 . pn. o, iU, 1 /. 

Beid {EMatfi oh the Powers of tbe Mindf vol. L p. 281) says, that 
necessary truths 'cannot be the conclusions of the senses; fur our simses 
t4'stify only what is, and not what must necessarily be.’ See also vol. ii. 
p. 53,204, 230,240^ 281. The same distinction is perei^turily assorted 

If vol. i. 


PP 


pp. 


(lo¬ 


in Whewfffs Phihso^j of ihe Inthwiioe Hriouxef 8vo, 1841 
73,140; and see Du^ald Pl^UteoplHoal Eesoysy pp. 123,124. Sir 

W, Hamilton {AddHtijnsio RfitT* Worksy p, 754) says', tluit nou-contingi^nt 
truths 'have their converse absolutely iucc^ltahfe.’ But this learned 
writer does not mention how we are to ^ow wiieu any thing is ' absolutely 
incogitable.’ That we cannot cogitate an idea, is certainly no proof of its 
being inrogitable; for it may be ci^tated at some later period, when know¬ 
ledge is more advanced. 

^ This is asserted by all riie foUowm of Locke; and one of the latest 
productions of that school declai^ that'to say that necomary truths can¬ 
not be acquired by experience, is to dooy the most clear evidence of our 
senses ana reason.^ Jolt's New ^dem of PhUoeophyf voL L p. 58. 
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cause the sensatioss of men depend upon the changes in 
their bodies, and upon the external events by which their 
bodies are aifected. 

Such is a short specimen of the opposite conclusions 
to which the ablest metaphysicians have been driven, by 
the simple circumstance that they have pursued opposite 
methods of investigation. And this is the more impor- 
, tant to observe, bemuse after these two methods have 
been employed, the resources of metaphysics are evi¬ 
dently exhausted.** Both parties agi*ee that mental laws 
can only be discovered by studying individual minds, and 
that there is nothing in the mmd which is not the result 
either of reflection or of sensation. The only choice, there¬ 
fore, tliey have to make, is between subordinating the re¬ 
sults of sensation to the laws of reflection, or else subor¬ 
dinating the results of reflection to the laws of sensation. 
Every system of metaphysics has been constructed ac¬ 
cording to one of these schemes; and this must always 
continue to be the case, because when the two schemes 
are added together, they include the totality of meta¬ 
physical phenomena. Each process is equally plausible 
the supporters of each are equally confident; and by the 
very nature of the dispute, it is impossible that any middle 
term should be founa; nor can there ever bl an umpire, 


To avoid mis^prelienuoD) 1 mtj repoat, tl)at^ here and elsewhere, 1 
mean by metaphysics, that vast body C4 literature which is constructed on 
the suppoaition that the laws of toe hufuao mind cau be generaUzed solefy 
irom the facts of individual coneeioQsneaa. For this eczema, the word 
* mctAphysics’ is rather inconvemeot, but it will cause do confoaion if this 
defjnitaoD of it is kept in view by the reader. 

What a celebrated historum of pfailoeophv says of Platonism, is equally 
true of all the great metaphysical ^sterns: ‘Pass sie exn rusammeukan- 
gendes harmozd^es Games ausmachen (i. e. the leading propositioiis of it) 
fdllt in die Augen/ Termenumnt OeechichU der vol. ii. p. 627. 

Andyetbe coafesses (voL iii. p. 62) of it and the opposite system: ^und 
wenn man auf die B^eise aehe^ so ist der Empimmns des Aiistoteles 
nicht beaw beCTiindct als der ItationaliioauB des Plato.’ Kant admits that 
there can be only one true syetwi, bat is confident that he has discovered 
what all his pieaecessors have missed. Die der SiUeHf in KatU'e 

Werke^ voL T. p. 6, where he raises the miestion, ‘ob es wohl mehr, als 
eine l^hiloaophie geben konoe.’ In the Rritiky and in the IMe^ome^a mu 
JtiUr he says that metapbyvcs have made no progreas, 

and that tne study can hardly ne said to exist Werie, voL iL pp. , 60 
vol. iii pp. 106, 24 
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because no one can mediate between metaphysical con¬ 
troversies without being a metaphysician, and no one can 
be a metaphysician without being either a sensationalist 
or an idealist; in other words, without belonging to one 
of those very parties whose claims he professes to judge.*® 
On these grounds, we must, I think, wrive at the 
conclusion, that os metaphysicians are unavoidably, and 
by the very nature of their inquiry, broken up into two 
eompletelyantagoniatic schools,the relative truth of which 
there are no means of ascertaining; as they, moreover, 
have but few resources, and as they use tliose resoui’ces 
according to a method by which no other science has 
ever been developed,—we, looking at these things, ought 
not to expect that they can supply us with sufficient data 
for solving those great problems which the history of the 
human mind presents to our view. And whoever will 
take the pains fairly to estimate the present condition of 
mental philosophy, must admit that, notwithstanding the 
influence it has always exercised over some of the most 
powerful minds, and thiough them over society at large, 
there is, nevertheless, no other study which has been so 
zealously prosecuted, so long continued, and yet remains 
80 barren of results. In no other department has there 

find acnrioitf instance of this, in the att^Tupt mode hy ^1. CouhIu 
to found an eclectic schttol; for tbLt very ahle and fenmed mun has 
quite unable to AToid the onesided view which is tn over}* inctHjihyHii'ian 
tm essential preliminary; and he adopts that fundamental distinnlhm be¬ 
tween necessary ideas and continf^t ideaa, by whitdi the idealist is sepa¬ 
rated from the sensationalist: ^la ^ande division des id^es aiijourdjiiii 
dtablie est la division des id^ continpentes et des id^es necessaiivA.* 
Counnf JliBt. de la II. voL L p. 62: see hIw vol ii. p. f)2, 

and the same work| I. s^rie, vol. i. pp. 2^, 2d7, 331, vol. iii. pp. 51-54. 

U. Cousin constantly contradicts Lwke, and then says )>e has refuted that 
profound and vigorous thinker; while he does n^ even stnte the aiyii- 
ments of James Mill, who, as a metaphysidan, is the greatest of our modern 
sensationalists, and whose views, whetl^ right or wron^, certainly deserve 
Dotice from an eclectic historian of philosophy. 

Another eclectic, Sir. W. Hamilton, announces (Disewwoni on I^ilo»ophj, 
p. 597) ^an undeveloped philosophy, wbi<*h, I am confident, is founded 
upon tnith. To this confidence I nave come, not merel^r through the con¬ 
victions of my own consciousness, but by finding in this system a centre 
and conciliation for the most opposite of philoscjtliical opinions.’ But at 
p. 569, he summarily disposes of one of the most important of these philo- 
aophicid opinions as * the superficial edifice of Locke.^ 
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been so much movement, and so little progress. Men of 
eminent abilities, and of the greatest integrity of pui’pose, 
have in every civilized country, for many centuries, been 
engaged in metaphysical inquiries; and yet at the pre¬ 
sent moment their systems, so &r from approximating 
towards truth, are diverging from each other with a ve¬ 
locity which seems to be accelerated by the progress of 
knowledge. The incessant rivalry of the hostile schools, 
the violence with wliich they have been»supported, and 
the exclusive and unphilosophic confidence >vith whiqji 
each has advocated its oim method,—all these things 
have thrown the study of the mind into a confusion only 
to be compared to that in which the study of religion hw 
been thrown by the controversies of theologians.*^ The 
consequence is, that if we except a very few of the laws 
of association, and perhaps 1 may add the modern theories 
of vision and of touch,** thei'c is not to be found in the 
whole compass of metaphysics a single principle of im¬ 
portance, aud at the same time of incontestable truth. 
Under tliese circumstances, it is impossible to avoid a 
suspicion that there is some fuudumciital error in the 
manner ui which these inquiries have been prosecuted. 
For my owu part, 1 believe that, by mere observation of 
our omi minds, and even by such rude experiments as 
we arc able to make upon them, it will be impossible to 
raise psychology to a science; and I entertain very little 
doubt that metaphysics can only be successfully studied 
by tm investigation of history so comprehensive as to • 

]Berkeley, in a moment of candourj inadTcrtentlT confessea what ia very 
dama^ng to the reputation of his own pimuita: * l/pon the whole^ I ani in- 
clinea to thiuk that tJio far greater part, if not all, of thoae difficulties which 
have hitherto floiuaed philoaophen, and blocked up the way to knowledge, 
are entirely owing to ourselves. That wo have first raised a dust, and then 
complain we cannot see.’ Pruittples of Humm Kmioltdg^y in 
Work«f vol. i. p. 74. Every xnotaphyucian and theologian should ^t this 
sentence by heart: * That we have fint raiaed a dust, and then complam we 
cannot see.’ 

^ Some of the laws of association, as stated by Ilume and Hartley, are 
capable of historical verification, whi^ would change the metaphysics hy¬ 
pothesis into a scientific theory. BerkeJev*s theory of vision, and Brown’s 
theory of touch, have, in the same way, Wen verified physiologically; so 
that we now know, w^t otherwise we could only have suspected, 
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enable us to understand the conditions which govern the 
movements of ^e human race.^ 

** In regfri to one of the difficulties etatod in thie chapter as itoMding 
metaphjsiriansy it is only just to quota the remarks of Kant: ‘ Wie aber das 
Ichf der ieh denke^ tou aem Ich, das dch salbst aoschaut, untenchieden 
(indem ich mir no^ andera Ana^auungsart wenigstane ala moglich yoi> 
atellen kaim)>uod doch mit dmem letftaren ab daaselbe Subject emerlei sei^ 
wie ich also sagen kiinne: Ich ala InteUigens und denkend Subject, crkenno 
inich selbst ala gedacbtea Object, ao feni ich mir noch iiber das in der 
Anachauung gegeben bin, nur, gleicb aodereo Pbanomenen, nicht wie icb 
Tor dem Veratande bln, aondeni wie ich mir erscbelne, hat nicht mehr auch 
nicht weniger Schwierigkeit bei ftch, ala wie ich mir aelbat iiberhaupt ein 
Object und swai der Anschauung und innerer Wahmebmungen aein koune.’ 
Rritik tbr reinm Vimunflf in Xant*$ Werke, yoh ii. p. 141. I am very wilU 
ing to let the question rest on this: for to me it appears that both cases are 
sot ool^r equals difficult, hut, Jn the present state of our knowledge, are 
equally impossible. 



CHAPTER IV. 


MENTAL LAWS ARE EITHER UORAL OB DTrELLECTUAL. COUPARISON OF MORAL 
ANB INTELLECTUAL LAWS, AMD IHQCIRT IKTO THE EFFECT PRODUCED DT 
EACH ON THE PROORESS OP SOCtETT. 

In the preceding chapter, it has, I trust, been made ap« 

f iavent, that, whatever may hereafter the case, we, 
ooking merely at the present state of our knowledge, 
must pronounce the metaphysical method to be unequal 
to the task, often imjx>sed upon it, of discovering the 
laws which regulate the movements of the human mind. 
We are, therefore, driven to the only remaining method, 
accoitliiig to which mental phenomena are to m studied, 
not simply as they appear in the mind of the individual 
observer, but os they appear in the actions of mankind at 
large. The essential opposition between these two plans 
is very obvious: but it may perhaps be well to bring 
forward further illustration of the resources possessed by 
each for the investigation of truth; and for this purpose, 
I will select a subject which, though still imperfectly un¬ 
derstood, supplies a beautiful instance of the regularity 
with which, under the most Conflicting circumstances, the 
great Laws of Natm>3 are able to hold their course. 

The case to which I refer, is that of the proportion 
kept up in the births of the sexes; a proportion which if 
it were to be greatly disturbed in any country, even for 
a single generation, would throw society into the most 
serious confusion, and would in&Uibly cause a great in- 
ci*ease in the vices of the people.^ Now, it has always 

^ Thus we find that tha Crusades, diminishing the proportion of men 
to voD)OD in Europe, increased licenttousnees. Sm .a curious passage in 
Hidoire de la 3Mecuu, toL ii p. 876. In Yucatan, there is gene¬ 
rally a conMderable excess of women, and the result is prejudicud to morals. 

Cehiral America, roL iii. pp. 860,429. On the oUier band, respect¬ 
ing die state of sode^ prwuced bj an excess of malo^ see MaUet^e Ncmem 
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been suspected that, on an average, the male and female 
births are tolerably equal; but, until veiy recently, no 
one could tell whether or not they ar§ precisely equal, or, 
if unequal, on which side there is an excess.* The births 
being the physical result of physical antecedents, it was 
clearly seen that the laws of the births must be in those 
antecedents; that is to say, that the causes of the pro¬ 
portion of the sexes must reside in the parents them¬ 
selves.* Under these circumstances, the question arose, 
if it was not possible to elucidate tins difficulty by our 
knowledge of animal physiology; for it was plausibly 
said, ‘Since physiology is a study of the laws of the 
body,* and since all births are products resulting frpm 
the Iwdy, it follows that if we know the laws of the 
body, we sliall know the laws of the birth.’ This was 
the view taken by physiologists of our origin;® and this 


p. 2o0; Jm^rnal of Ofogmphicnl Tol. p. 46, vol. xxi, 

p. 307 } SauiAfifif Commonp/f/iY ^o<^, thin! p. 670. 

* Oil this question, a varictr of conflicting statements mnj be seen in the 
older writers. Goodman, earlj in tlio seventeenth ccDtury, supposed that 
morn females were bum than males. Souikrfi Commonfkace £ookf third 
series, n. U90. Turgot ((Euvre-*, vo). ii p 247) rightly says, * il nrut un peu 
plus d^ommes nne de fsmioaa:* but tno evidence was too in complete to 
make this more than a lucky gum; and I find that even Herder, writing in 
1786, takes for granted that the proportion was about eaual: * cin ziemliches 
Oleichmnas in deo Geburttm wider Gescblechter' {Idrm sur OeiicMrhte, 
Tol. ii. p. 140^, and was sometiiniw in favour of girls, ^ja die Nftchnohton 
inehrerer Keisenden machen ea wahmcbeinlich, daas in inaochea dieser 
Uogendea wirklich mokr Tih'hter ala iSuhoe geboron werden.’ 

^ A qnestioiif indeed, has been raised as to the influence exercised by tliB 
state ot the mind during the period of tmym. l^ut whatever tliis ioflucni'e 

3 be, it can only aflect the subsf^ueot birth through and by physical an te¬ 
nts, which in*every ease must oo rcgardi^ as the proximate cause. If, 
therefore, the influcucc were proved to exist, wo should still have lo search 
for physical law*B: though such law? would of course bo considered merely 
as secondary ones, rcsoh able into some higher generalization. 

* Sodie writers treat physiology as a study of the laws of life. But this, 
looking at the subject as it now stands, is far too bold a step, and several 
branches of knowWge will have to be mised from their present empirical 
state, before the phenomena of life can he scientifically investigated. The 
more rational mode seema to be, to consider physiology and anatomy as cor¬ 
relative : the firat forming the dynamical, ana tfie second forming the statical 
pait of the atudy of organic structure. 

* * Voulez-vous navoir de quoi depend le sexe dea enfants P Femcl yoiu 
rdpond, sur la foi des ancions, qu'il ddpend des qualitds de la semenee dupdre 
et de la mdre.' Jimouard, niHtArt de to Paris, 1840, vol. ii. p. iOd; 

see also, at p. 166, the opinion of Uippocratos, adopted by Oalen; and similar 
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is precisely the view taken by metaphysicians of our his¬ 
tory. Both parties believed that it was possible at once 
to rise to the cause of the phenomenon, and by studying 
its la\vs predict the phenomenon itself. The physiologist 
said, ‘By studying individual bodies,ind tliusa8cei*tain- 
ing the laws which regulate the union of the parents, I 
will discover the proportion of the sexes, because the pro¬ 
portion is merely the result to which the union gives rise.’ 
Just in the same way, the metaphysician says, ‘By study¬ 
ing individual minds, I will ascertain the laws which 
govern their movements; and in that way I will predict 
the movements of mankind, which arc obviously com¬ 
pounded of the individual movements.’ ° These are the- 
expectations which have been confidently held out, by 
physiologists respecting the laws of the sexes, and by me- 
ta[)liysicians respecting the laws of history. Towards the 
fulfilment, however, of tliese promises tlie metaphysicians 
have done absolutely nothing; nor have the physiologists 
been more successful, although their views have the sup- 
jwrt of anatomy, which admits of the employment of 
direct experiment, a resource unknown to metophysics. 
But towards settling the present question, all this availed 


views in vol. tv. p. 332, and 

de la MMecine, voL. L pp. 252,310, vol. u. p. 115, vol. iv. p. 02. For further 
infoiination as to the (ipiniona which Iiatc Been held redpoctm^ the origin of 
sexes, see B^ttuobr^, Jvaf<nrt de voL iL j>. 417; Aiitkio RernirvhfiHf 

vol. iii. pp. 358, ‘3(51; VUhfm }*itramy p. 349; IVtirla of Sit' William 
Tol iii. p. 12($; Hitter's Hidory of AMdent Vkilosuj^, toI. ill. p. 191 ; 
DtMhm and VtappertorCs Africa^ op. 33:3, 324 \ Mawtewm^ LettM JudlUeSf 
vol. ii. p. 02; and the view of Honl (J/iodach*$ JHiygiotoyte, vol. ii. p. 472), 
‘ que lea femmes chez lesqneUcs pr5douiino le aystferae artferiel proerfeent des 
gar^ona, au lieu que ceiles dont le ^stfeme veincux a la prddominaticd 
niotteut AU monde des fiUes.' According to Anaxagoras, the question was 
OXtreiuelj siraple: koi dpptvn pev dir6 n»v 9itXta Si iirS rC/v 

dpteriftuy, Dioff, laeri. y. 9, vol L p. 85. 

^ ^ Le mi^taphvsieicn se voit corame U source de rfevidence et lo confident 
de la nature: Moi eeul, dit-U, je puis gfenfemliser lea id fees, et dfecouvrir 
le gorme des fevfeuements qui w> developpent joumellemeut dans le monde 
physique et moral; et c*est par moi seul que rhomzoe pent etre feclairfe.* 
JlelrdtHe de PEeprit^ vol. L p. 66. CompAre Herder^ Idem sht Geschichie 
der MenechheUf vol. ii. p. 106. Thus too feL Cousin (Hid, de la PhilosopMef 
II. sferie, vol. 1 . p. 131) says, ‘ I^e fiiit de la conscience transportfe de 
I'lndividu dans Teepfece et d^s llustoiie, est la clef de tous lee dfeveloppe^ 
meats de rhumanitfe.’ 
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them nothing; and physiologists are not yet possessed of 
a single fact which throws any light on tins problem: Is 
the number of male births equal to .female births, is it 
greater, or is it less ? 

These are questions to which all the resources of phy¬ 
siologists, from Aristotle down to our own time, afford no 
means of reply.^ And yet at the present day we, by the 
employment of what now seems a very natural method, 
are possessed of a truth which the united abilities of a 
long series of eminent men failed to discover, lly the 
simple expedient of registering the number of births and 
their sexes; by extending this regbtration over several 
years, in different countries,—we have been able to elimi¬ 
nate all casual disturbances, and ascertain the existence 
o4‘ a law which, expressed in round numbers, is, that for 
every twenty girls thoi’e are bom twenty-one boys: nml 
we may confidently say, that although the opei’ations of 
this law are of course liable to constant aberrations, the 
law itself is so powerful, that we know of no country in 


^ CoDsidemig the Teiy los^ period during which phjsiology had he^Q 
studied, it is remarkable how little the phyeiolt^ats have c<>ntribiKt4>d to¬ 
wards the great and final object of all acieuce, namaly, the power of predict¬ 
ing eventa, To me it appears that tbe two principal cauaea of thid are, tho 
backwardiieee <if chemistiy, and tho etill extremMy imperfect state of the 
microacope^ which even now is so inaccurate an instniment^ that when a high 
power is empl<^ed, little confidence can be placed in it; and the exominatinn, 
for instance^ of tbe epermatotoa hae led to tbe most contradictory results 
In regard to chemiatiy^ MM. Kobin and Venleil» in tbeir recent great work, 
have ably proved what manifold relatione there are between it and the fur¬ 
ther* pn^^se of otur knowledge of the animal frame; though I venture to 
think that these eminent writers hare shown occasionally an undue dieeposi- 
tion to limit the application of chemical Uwa to physiological pliMnomona. 

Jlohtn H Verdeilf CTumU Anai<mugn€ et Pky$iolo<;iqWf iWiS; vol. i. 
pp. 20, H 107, 0:17, 338,437,0C51, vol. ii. pp. 136,137,608, voL iii. pp. 136, 
144,1^ 281,283, Ml, 547. Tbe increas^ tenden^ of chemistry to bring 
under its control what are often to be purefy oiganic phenomena, 

is noticed cautiously in TWaar's (Xtmidrtf, voL p. 1308, London, 1847; 
and boldly in ZiMg^s Liters on Ck^midrjf, 1861, pp. 2bO, 351. Tbe connexion 
between ^emistiy end physiology is touted on rather too hastily in Bouil^ 
landf Phdiotophie MSdieaU^ pp. 160, 267; BnmuaUy £raMn DodrtM* 
MidicaUoy TOl. iii« p. 166; Brodie'M Lochtrto on PatMow, p. 48 ; Henlty 
TraiU vol. i. pp. 26, 20; FenchterdehevCi 

p. 88; but better in HoUomo MMeol JVbdes, 1839, p. 270, a thoughtful ana 
•umitive work. On tbe necessity of chemistry lor increasing our know« 
of embryologv* compare Wagnm^o Phgm&gg^ pp, ISl, note, with 
Burdock^ Tnm4 d$ JwyMMyic, voL iv. pp* 166, 
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which during a single year the male births have not been 
greater than the female ones.® 

The importance and the beautiful regularity of this 
law, make us regi^t that it still remains an emjnrical 
truth, not having yet been connected with the physical 
phenomena by which its operations are caused.® But this 
IS immaterial to my present purpose, which is only to 
notice the method by which the discovery has been made. 
For this method is obviously analogous to that by which 
I propose to investigate the operations of the human 

^ It lined to bo 8itppo8«d that aomo of tlio eastern countries formed an 
oxceprioii to thin ; but more precise observationA bavo contradicted the looae 
atatementa of the earlier traTollcrs, and in no |>art of the world; ao far aa our 
himwled^rc extends, are more girle boru than ho}%^ while in eveiy part of 
the world for which wo have etatiAtical there ia a alight exceaa on 

the aide of male birlha. (/Oinpore Marmfm'ft Uido/y of SHmatra^ p. 984; 

Ilidoiy of JiUHtf vol. L pp. 81,82; the o/w Deo- 

(‘Tftif in Kfporte of JirUiA Ae$oct*t(ioH, vol. \i. pp. 246,201,202^ Nutbuhtf 
Ihi^cnptivn (fe rArohir, p, 00; 2(Mr, Eepayne, voL l.p. ISO; 

ilnUcftl Jiidory of t4) the p. 118 ; Suiotson'e 

Ilunw/i p. 70o; ‘Hiotwiorta JIteL of Jiot/nl p. 581; Sod^ 

/r}*V Xfffr of Ihpuhriiotii vol L np. 507, 511; vol ii. pp. 824, ri<‘w ; (md 
F<mb/ofv/fic*9 ^lidioal •/w*M^rw2eM<v*, voL i. p. youiwii of Stotid. Soc, 
mA, iii. pi>< 200; 204, vol. xvii. pp. 40, 12^1; JowmiI of (Seogt'Qfkiml Soc, 
Tol. XX. p. 17 j Foitfih of Brttieh Ae^oaotum, pp. 087, 089, Htport for 
1842, pp. 144, 145; Tntwioc, of Secfkme for 1840, p. 174, /br 1847, p. IKl, 
for 184^, p. 87; Dufou, TruiU de IdtUidiqnrt pp« 34, 200, 210; Burdaahf 
Traii6 dr rhy^oio^icf voL ii. pp. 50, •>7,270,274,281, vol. v. p. 873; Hato* 

hiti'i MotJicfil pp. 221, 222. 

^ III yihU<‘r''e FhyeioUiffyj vol. ii. p. 1G57, a work of great authorite, tt is 
aaid, that ^ the cause a which detenuine the sex of the embryo are unliiiown, 
although it appears that the relative ago of tbo pareiite has some inllueuce 
o\ er the aex ut the oQspring.’ That the relative age of tba paroBtA does 
aih'ct the sox of iheit children, may, from the immense amount of evidence 
now colIe<*ted; bu connideredalmiietcertidn; but ^1. Miiller, uisiead of refer- 
ring to physiological writora, ought to h«)ve mentioned that the statisticians, 
nnrl not the physiologists, were the lirAt to make this discovery. On this 
(‘uriouA question, see Cf/qjetUer^i JltunnH p. 746; Sodier^e Law of 

Popuiationj vol. ii. pp. *1^, 842; Joftrwtl of t^aidical Society^ voL iix. 

pp. 208, 264. hi regard to animals below man, we find from numerous ex- 
perimeuts, that among sheep and horses the age of the paronts * has a very 
great general intlucnce upon the sex* of the ol&pring. JSuu4ecH'e Pfyeioiofft/, 
pp. 7<i8, 709 ; and see CVwcr, Proffr^e dee Sciettcee /iutHreflm, vol. ii. p, 406. 
As the roktlon between the origin of sex and the laws of arrested develop- 
inont, compare Geoff toy Stdrd Hdmrty Hid. tint AHofnaiiee de r Ortpmieatiot^f 
vol. ii. pp. ^8, 84, vol. iii. p. 278, with Lwdlrify Iktamjy voL ii. p. 61. In 
EmiO'oly Maindiee MmUdety toL i. p. 802, there is a tdngular case recorded 
hv l^atnotte, which would seem to omoeet this question with pathological 
pljODomena, though it is uncertain whether tbo epilepsy waa an effect or a 
cognate eymptont 
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mind; while the old and unsuccessful method is analogous 
to that employed by tlie metaphysicians. As long as phy¬ 
siologists attempted to ascertain the laws of the propor¬ 
tion of sexes by individual experiments, they effected ab¬ 
solutely nothing towards the end the^ hoped to achieve. 
But when men became dissatisfied with these individual 
experiments, and instead of them, began to collect obser¬ 
vations less minute, but more comprehensive, then it was 
that the great law of nature, for winch during many cen¬ 
turies they had vainly searched, first became unfolded to 
their view. Precisely in the same way, as long as the 
human mind is only studied according to the narrow and 
cc^ntracted method of metaphysicians, we have every rea¬ 
son for thinking that the laws which regulate its move¬ 
ments will remain unknown. If, therefore, we wisii to 
effect any thing of real moment, it becomes necessary that 
we should discaixl those old schemes, the insufficiency of 
which is demonstrated by experience as well as by reason; 
and that wc should substitute in their place such a com¬ 
prehensive survey of fiicts as will enable us to eliminate 
those disturbances whicli, owing to the impossibility of 
experiment, we shall never be able to isolate. 

The desire that I feel to make the preliminaiy views 
of this Introduction perfectly clear, is my sole apology 
for having introduced a digression which, thotigh adding 
nothing to the strength of the ai*gument, may be found 
useful us illustrating it, and wll at all events enable m-- 
dinary readers to appi-eciate the value of the proposed 
method. It now remains for us to ascertain the manner 
in which, by the application of this method, the la'ws of 
mental progress may be most easily discovered. 

If, in the first place, we ask what this progi’ess is, the 
answer seems very simple: that it is a twofold progress, 
Moral and Intellectual; the first having more immediate 
relation to our duties, the second to our knowledge. This 
is a classification which has been frequently laid down, 
and with which most persons are familiar. And so fiir 
as history is a narration of results, thero con be no doubt 
that the division is perfectly accurate. There can be no 
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doubt that a people are not really advancing, if on the 
one hand, their increasing ability is accompanied by 
increasing vice, or if on tlie other hand, while they are 
becoming more virtuous, they likewise become more ig¬ 
norant. This double movement, moral and iiitellectud, 
is essential to the very idea of civilization, and includes 
the entii’e theoiy of mental progress. To be willing to 
perform our duty is the moral part; to know how to per¬ 
form it is the intellectual part; while the closer these 
two parts are knit together, the greater the hannony 
with which they work; and the moro accurately the 
means are adapted to the end, the more completely will 
the scheiiie of our life be accomplished, ana the moye 
securely shall we lay a foundation for the further ad¬ 
vancement of mankind. 

A question, therefore, now arises of great moment: 
namely, which of these two parts or elements of mental 
progress is the more important. For the progress itself 
cjeing the result of their united action, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to ascertain which of them works more powerfully, 
in order that we may suboixlinate the inferior element, 
to the laws of the superior one. If the advance of civi¬ 
lization, and the general happiness of mankind, depend 
more on their moral feelinscs than on their intellectual 
knowledge, we must of coui'se measure the progress of 
society by those feelings; while iti on the other hand, it 
depends principtilly on their knowledge, we must take 
as our standard the amount and success of their intel¬ 
lectual activity. As soon as we know the relative energy 
of these two components, we shall treat them accoi’ding 
to the usual plan for investigating truth ; that is to say, 
we shall look at the product of their joint action as obey¬ 
ing the laws of the more powerful agent, whose operations 
are casually disturbed by the inferior laws of the minor 
agent. 

In entering into this inquiry, we are met by a pre¬ 
liminary difficulty, arising from the loose and careless 
manner in which ordinary language is employed on sub¬ 
jects that require the greatest nicety and precision. For 
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• the expression, Moral and Intellectual Progress, is sug¬ 
gestive of a serious fallacy. In the manner in 'which it 
is generally used, it conveys an ideq that the moi’al and 
intellectual faculties of men are, in the advance of civi¬ 
lization, naturally more acute and more trustworthy than 
they were formerly. But this, though it may possibly be 
true, has never been proved. It may be that, owing to 
some physical causes still unknown, toe average capacity 
of the brain is, if we compare long periods of time, be¬ 
coming gradually greater; and that therefore the mind, 
which acts through the brain, is, even independently of 
e(^ucation, increasing in aptitude and in the genci’al com- 
jjft^ce of its views.^ Such, however, is still our ignor- 
Tance of physical laws, and so completely ai*e we iii the 
dark as to the circumstances which regulate the here¬ 
ditary transmission of chai*acter, temperament,“ and 

That the oaturo] powers of the bum ad bndn Are improruig becAuse 
the? are capable of traDflmiesion, ie a favtuirite doctrine witn the folbiwore 
of Crall, ADd in adopted bj b[. A. Comie (I^hrfo^oph^'e vol i?. pp. >{^4^ 

886)^ wliO| however, aduiite that it liM never been autliuicutly verint^d; 
'eane quo toutefoie i'cxpdrience cut encore euUisAmment pronnned/ Dr. 
Priubanl; whose babite of thought wore very dillerent, seenitf, norertlit^lesK, 
inclined to lean in thin direction; for his ooiupArhon of akuils led him to 
the concliirion, that the present iiibAbitAiitH of Britmn, ^ either as the 
remit of mmy Offte of tp'eater inMMwl evKivaiioHy or from some other 
cause^ haTs. as I atn persuAilod^ much more cwacious brain •cases thar. thuir 
forefathers/ PtickarrfM Jli^ory of MOfikiiidf roL i. p. SOT). Even 

if this were certain^ it would not prove the contents of the crania were 
idteredy though it might create a presumpUon $ and the general questii'n 
must, I think, remain unsettled until the researches iKsguo by Blumen- 
boch, and recently continued hj Morton, arc CRrricd out upou a scnio far 
more comprehensive than has hitherto be^ attempted. Coni])ere Jiwdaoky 
Traile de PhyiioloijtCy vol. ii p. 25:1 f where, however, the question is not 
stated with sufficient cautiim. 

None of the laws of hereditary descent connected with the formation 
of character, have yet been generauzed ,* uor is our knowledfre much more 
advanced respecting the thooty of temperaments, which still rnuains the 
principal obstacle in the way oi the pbreuolo^ts. The difficulties attend* 
mg the study of temperamente, ana the obscurity in which this important 
autgect is shrouded, may be estimated by whoever will compare what has 
been said npon it by the following writers: PhyioiAoyyy vol. ii, 

pp. 1406-1410; Hunum I^iyoiologfjy pp. 1059-1002; JilaawSley 

l^yeiolcgie GMrale d voL l pp. lOB, 204, 205, toI. ii. pp. 43, 

130, 2H 038, 329, toI. iiL pp. 64, 74, 118, 14S, 149, 284, 3H5 ; Wil/tamda 
Principki of Medicmeym. 10,17,112,113; Oooff^ StntU Iliimre, Anottia^ 
he$ de ^Or^ieatioH, voL i. pp. 186, 100; Srou$mi$, Ei^afnm de$ Zhetrwee 
3£4dieaU$, voL i. np. 204^ 20^ vol. IiL p. 370 ; Menouard, Hid. do h M4de- 
omo, toL i. p. i^prmyd, Hid. d$ la Midocme, ?oL i p. SoO; toL ii. 
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Other personal peculiarities, that we must consider this 
alleged progress as a very doubtful point; and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, we cannot safely assume 
that there has been any pennanent improvement in the 
moral or intellectual fenulties of man, nor have we any 
decisive ground for saying that those faculties are likely 
to be greater in an infant bom in the most civilized part 
of Europe, than in one born in the wildest region of a 
barbarous count^}^’® 

Whatever, therefore, the moral and intellectual pm- 


p.40^, vol. Hi. p. 21, vol. V. p. 325, vol. vi. p. 402: MoladmMenlakSf 

vol. i. pp. 30,220,420, ">04, toI. ii. p. 20: Phy$iol, MMcfde, vol. i. 

* 10, 281, voL iii. pp. 372-420, vol. iv. pp. 03, 12:3, 13:3, 14.3, 148, 17^' 
, jitiotumw vol. i. \k 474, voL il pp. 288, 280, 310 j liichtrtf 

•mi<‘ vol. >. n. 207, vol. iL p. 444, voL iii. pp. 310, 507, vol. iv.*** 

pp. 281,400,5041 l^ichat nur ht pi>. 80,81, 234, 2:15 \ PMHips m 
^ rofufa, p. U; Mtdical pp, 143-145 ; (Pmrf$ Jo 

Ptmteiiefltf Pnri^*, 17U0, vol. v. p. 110 { lyorfiOt KOtnb. 1827, vol, i, 


JIchU 
A/urto/uu 


pp. 214-221; OJxMU, 


uai, 220-261, 


>>, p{tp/KfrU <fu et Jh Moral, pp, 70* 

fiiO-5.'V0; NMo oh iho Brat\ pp. .370-:3f0; Vomlfc’t Nofih Amerk Ui vol. i. 
pp. 120-128. TiAtterly, Attention 1im be«*n paitl to the clieinbtry of the 
d1o(kI it vATioA io tlie vnrli>u& tompemnentA ; and this aocius a more 
naltslltctoiy method thnn the old plim of niorelr deAcnbin^ the obvious 
Hvmptoms of tho tcmpurniuont. CUtrk <m Ajtioml Phifitwloijy, in Fiturfh 
poH of the hriiiJi p. 120j Simon*o Aninud V/uanistryf vol. i. 

p. 2:3(i; WayHor*$ Ph}/>nolo4/py p. 1^2. 

We (ifleii hear of beroditary tidonta, horeditarv vices, and hereditary 
virtues; but whoever vrill cntiouly ox amino the tmdonco will find that we 
have no proof of I heir exiatnnee. TUo wny in which thev are commonly 
pittveil is in tlie hi;;liei4 de^fvoe illofricAl; the ununl course being for writers 
to collect ijiKtnucos <if sumo ineutal ptH^uliarity ftmud in a parent and in his 
child, aixl then ti> infer that iltc lUM^uHarity w{im bequeathed. I3y this mode 
nf reasoning wo might deninostnilc any propo^itiuu; since in all largo holds 
of iurnuiy tlieru ai^e a sufheient number of empiricul coincidences to m/dve a 
plauAiblo case iu favour <»f whatever view a niau chooses to advocate. But 
this is not the w*ay iu which truth is discovered; and we ought to inquire 
not oiU^ how mauY instances there are of hcreditaiy talents, ke., but now 
many instances thero are of such qualities not being hereditarv. Until 
^oniGthing of this eort is attempted, we can know notliing about tlie matter 
inductively; while, until physiology and chemistry aie mucli more advanced, 
we enn know ngthiug about it deuuctivcly. 

T]ie«* consideratiojia ought to prevent ua from receiving statements 
(fltiijloi'A yirdiind pp. IU4, (r78, and ninny other honlkM) which 

positivoly .'ithnn ihu e.’cistence ox hereditary uiadnoa'^ and hereditary sui- 
ida : and the same n^mark applies to herediiorv disease (on which eec some 
ndmirablo or>scn*atlonA in Pk*Ui[>% on Saroffh, pp. 101-sl^, London, 1840): 
and with still giouter force doos it apply to bereditart* nces ami hereditary 
virtues; inusmueb as ethical phenomena have not boeu registered as caiv- 
fiilly as physiological ones, and tberoforo our conclusiuna respecting them 
ore oven more precarious. 

VOL. I. M 
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gi'ess of men may be, it resolves itself not into a progress 
of natural capacity/^ but into a progress, if I may so say, 
of opportunity; tnat isj an improvement in the circum¬ 
stances under which that capacity after birth comes into 
play. Here, then, lies the gist of the whole matter. The 
progress is one, not of internal power, but of external 
advantage. The child bom in a civilized land, is not 
likely, as such, to be superior to one bom among bar¬ 
barians; and the difference which ensues between the 
acts of the two children will be caused, so far as we 
know, solely by the pressure of external circumstances; 
,^y which I mean the surrounding opinions, knowledge, 
SBsociations, in a word, the entire mental atmosphere in 
h which the two children are respectively nurtured. 

On this account it is eriden^ that if we look at man¬ 
kind in the aggregate, their moral and intellectual con¬ 
duct is regulated uy the moral and intellectual notions 
prevalent m their own time. There are, of course, many 
persons who will rise above th<«e notions, and many 
othera who will sink below them. But such cases are 
exceptional, and form a very small proportion of the 
total amount of those who are nowise remarkable either 
for good or for evil. An immense majority of men must 
always remain in a middle state, neither veiy foolish nor 
very able, neither veiy virtuous nor veiy vicious, but 
slumbering on in a peaceful and decent mediocrity, 
adopting ^vithout much difficulty the current opinions of 
the day, making no inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing 
no wonder, just holding themselves on a level with their 
generation, and noiselessly conforming to the standard of 


To what has heea already stated, I will add the opinions of two of the 
most profound among modem thinhera. ^Men, I think, have been much 
the same for natural endowments in all times.’ Cmduvt of the Understand^ 
ihfff in Ijoekde WorkSf toI. ii. p. 301. ^ Lea dispositions primitives agissent 
element ches les peuples iWbares et chea les peuples polled; Us sent 
vraiseoiblahlement les mcmes dans tous les lieux et dans tous lep terns. . . . 
Plus il y aura d'hommes, etplus tous aorei de grands hommoa ou d'homme?< 
propres i deyenir gvaada* Prof/r^ de Jlumahif in (Euvree de Tu/yot» 

vol. il p. 264, The remarks ot £>r. Brown (Zeeturee oh ih$ Itmd, p. 67), if I 
rightly undejatand his rhetorical language, appl^ not to natural edacity, but 
to that which is acquired; see the end his ninth Lecture. 
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moj^ and of knowledge common to the age and country 
in #hich they live. 

.. Now, it requires but a sUperfit^ acquaintance with 
’^htetbry to be aware that this standard is constantly 
changing, and that it is never precisely the same even 
in the most similar countries, or in two successive gene* 
rations in the same country. The opinions which are 
popular in any nation, vary in many respects almost 
from year to year; and what in one period is attacked 
as a paradox or a heresy, is in another period wcl- 
cornea as a sober truth; which, however, in its turn is 
replaced by some subsequent novelty. This extreme ma- 
tability in the ordinary standard of human actions, sho^s 
that the conditions on which the standard depends musti,^ 
themselves be veiy mutable; and those conditions, what¬ 
ever they may be, are evidently the originators of the 
moral and intellectual conduct of the great average of 
mankind. 

Here, then, we have a basis on which we can safely 
proceed. We know that the main cause of human actions 
IS extremely variable; we have only, therefore, to apply 
this test to any set of circumstances which are supposed 
to be the cause, and if we find that such circumstances 
are not very variable, we must infer that they are not 
the cause we are attempting to discover. 

Applying this test to moral motives, or to the dictates 
of what is called moral instinct, we shall at once see how 
extremely small is the influence those motives have ex¬ 
ercised over the progress of civilization. For theic is, 
unquestionably, nothing to be found in the world which 
has undergone so little change ^ those great dogmas of 
which moral systems are composed. To do good to 
others; to sacrifice for their benefit your oWn wishes; to 
love your neighbour as yourself; to forgive your enemies; 
to restrain your passions; to honour your parents; to 
respect those who are set over you: these, and a few 
others, are the sole essentials of morals;'but they have 
been known for thousands of years, and not one jot or 
tittle ^8 been added to them by all the seirinons, homi* 

u 2 . 
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lies, and text-books which moralists and theologiai^Jia'v^ 
been able to produce. 

But if we contrast this stationary aspect of 
truths with the progressive aspect of intellectual truflis, 
the difference is mdeed startling.*® All the great moml 
systems which have exercised much influence, have been 

That tlie system of morals, propounded in the Now Testament con^ 
tained no maxim which had not boon previously cuundatcd, and that some 
of the moat besutiful passages in the Apostolic writings are Quotations from 
Pagan authors, is well known to every scholar; and so far irom supplying, 
as some suppose, an objection agfunst Christi^ity, it is a strong recom** 
SuendatioD oi it, as indicating the intimate rolstiou between the doctrines 
of Christ and the moral aynipatbies of mankind in different ages. But to 
assert that Christianity communicated to man moral trutlis previously iin« 
known, argues, on the part of the asaertor, either grosa ignorauco or else 
wilful fraud. For ovidcnce of the knowlt^fre of moral truths possessed by 
larbarous nations, independently of Christianity and for tbn most part 
previous to its promulgation, compare JHackay'e Jieiu/iom 
Toi ii« pp. Mure's JliM, of 0$'eek vid. ii. p. viiL iii. 

5 . 3M; llidory of jlf&i'it.t), voL i. p. dl; of 

rtdio, p. 47; TFerks of Sir )K Jo/w, rol. i. pp. 87, BW, vol. iii, pp, lOo, 
114 ; MiVu Jflslory of vol. i. p. 410; diu titte Indim, vo], i. 

pp. 004^3($0; £miiiu}bref Iluiolretf^ vol. L pp. 318,310; ColeNHi/fa 

of the IlinduOf p. lOJl; TntnMC. of Soclof ^omh(ti/f vol. iii. p. 108; 
Tfvn$ae, of AnuUic Sucldi/, vol L p. f>, vuL iii. pp. 283, 284; Aniatk Hc^ 
soorche/if vol, vi. p. 271, voL viL p. 40, vol. xvu pp. 130, 277, vul, xs, 
pp. 400, 401; Ihe J}alfiH<m, voL i. pp. 338, 338; CWArt's ^IwiM^Ammcon 
%duiHif vol. ii. p. 24H; to Aoa, vul xi. p. 380; Ltivin^ 

Chiuuef Tol i. p. U)0, vol iL pp. 130, 233; Journal A^iati/juef I. sdric, 
vol iv. p. 77,1’ariR, 1824. 

Sir James ^locbintosh was so struck by the stationai'y cham*ter of 
moral principles that he denies the po^bili^ of their advance, and boldly 
affirms that nu further discoveries oaji be made in morals : ^ Morality ruhnits 
no discoveries^ .... More than three thousand years have elapsed Rineo 
the composition of the I’entateuch; and lei any man, if ho is able, toll ino 
in what important res}>ect the rule of life has varied sincu that distant 
period. Let tho Institutes of Menu be ex^ilorod with the same view; we 
shall arrive at the Hruue conclusion. Let tho books of false religion he 
opened; it will be found that their moral system is, in all its grond features, 

the sRino.The fact is evident, that no impruvements have been made 

in practical tnoi'alitv.The facts wliich lead to the fonnationof moml 

rules are as acceanble, and must be as obvious, to the simplest baabHiian 
as to the most enlightened philosopher. .... The case oi the pliysicnl 
and speculative sciences is dirccUy opposite. There the facts ore remote 

and scarcely accessible.From the counties variety of the f<iots 

with which they are conversant, it is impossible to prescribe auy bonuil^ to 
’ their tutuTO improvement. It ie otherwise with morals. They have lutheito 


la mSme :* and Kant (hotfik^ in £<mC$ Wtrke, vol. I p. 360),' In der Moral* 
pUUoaopbie rind wir nicht waiter gekommeo, ala die Alton.’ 
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;|nunfementally the same; all the great intellectual sya- 
ij^iain^ave been fundamentally different. In reference to 
.; ^■^^jgdlp^oi’al conduct, there is not a single principle now 
^own to the most cultivated Europeans, which was 
not likewise known to the ancients. In reference to 


the conduct of our intellect, the modems have not only 
made the most important additions to every dejjartmeiit' 
of knowledge that the ancients ever attempted to study, 
but besides this, they have upset and revolutionized the 
old methods of inquiry; they have consolidated into one 
great scheme all those resources of induction which 
Aristotle alone dimly perceived; and they have created 
sciences, the feintest idea of which never entered the^j 
mind of the boldest thinker antiquity produced. 

These are, to every educated man, recognized and no* 
torious facts; and the inference to be drawn from them 
is immediately obvious. Since civilization is the product 
of moral and intellectual agencies, and since that product 
is constantly changing, it evidently cannot be regulated 
by the stationary agent; because, when surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances are unchanged, a stationary agent can only * 
produce a stationary effect. The only other agent is the 
intellectual one; and that this is the roal mover may be 
proved in two distinct ways: first, because being, as we 
iiave already seen, either moral or intellectual, and being, 
os we have also seen, not moral, it must be intellectual; 
and secondly, because tlie intellectual principle has an 
activity and a capacity for adaptation, tmeh, as I under¬ 
take to show, is quite suflScient to account for the extra¬ 
ordinary progress that, duiing several centuiies, Europe 
lias continued to make. 


Such are the main arguments by which ray view is 
supjiorted; but tliere ai*e also other and collateral cir¬ 
cumstances which aro well worthy of consideiiition. The 
first is, that the intellectual principle is not only far more 
progressive than the moral principle, but is also far more 
pnnanent in its results. The acquisitions made by the 
intellect are, in every civilized country, cai'efully pre¬ 
served, registered in certain well-understood foiinulas, 
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and protected by the use of technical and scientific lan¬ 
guage ; they are easily handed down from one generation 
to another, and thus assuming an-accessible, or,--^ it 
were, a tangible form, they often influence the most disT- 
tant posterity, they become the heirlooms of mankind, 
the immortal bequest of the genius to which they owe 
their birth. But the good deeds effected by our moi’al 
faculties are less capable of transmission; they are of a 
more private and retiring character; while, as the motives 
to which they owe their origin are generelly the result of 
self-discipline and of self-sacrifice, they have to be worked 
out by every man for himself; and thus, begun by each 
anew, they derive little benefit from the maxims of pre¬ 
ceding experience, nor can they well be stored up for the 
use of future moralists. The consequence is, that although 
moral excellence is more amiable, and to most persons 
more attractive, than intellectual excellence, still, it must 
be confessed that, looking at ulterior results, it is far less 
active, less permanent, and, as I shall presently prove, 
less productive of real good. Indeed, if we examine the 
effects of the most active philanthropy, and of the largest 
and most disinterested kindness, we shall find that those 

f 

effects are, comparatively speaking, short-lived; that there 
is only a small number of individuals they come in contact 
'ivith and benefit; that they rarely survive the generation 
which witnessed their commencement ;'and that, >vhen they 
take the more durable form of founding great public cha¬ 
rities, such institutions invariably ^1, first into abuse, 
then into decay, and after a time are either destroyed, or 
perverted from ^eir original intention, mocking the effort 
by which it is vainly attempted to perpetuate the memory 
even of the purest and most energetic benevolence. 

These conclusions are no doubt very unpalatable; and 
what makes them peculiarly offensive is, that it is impos¬ 
sible to refute them. For the deeper we penetrate into this 
question, the more clearly shall we see the superiority of 
intellectual acquisitions over moral feeling.^^ There is no 


One 

que Ton fait 


l^rt of the argament is irell stated bv OuWer, who saye, ^ Le hien 
sit sox hommes, quelque grtni qu'il soit, est toujouVs paseager^ 
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instance on record of an ignorant man who, having good 
intentions, and supreme power to enforce them, has not 
done fer more evil than good. And whenever the inten¬ 
tions have been very eager, and the power very extensive, 
the evil has been enormous. But if you can diminish 
the sincerity of that man, if you can mix some alloy with 
his motives, you will likewise diminish the evil which ho 
works. If he is selfish as well os ignorant, it will often 
happen that you may play off hb vice against his ignor¬ 
ance, and by exciting his fears restrain hb mischief. If, 
ho^vcver, he has no few, if he is entirely unselfish, if his 
sole object is the good of others, if he pursues that object 
with enthusiasm, upon a large scale, and with disinter-, 
ested zeal, then it is that you have no ch^k upon him, 
you have no means of preventing the calamities which, in 
an ignorant age 5 an ignorant man will be sure to inflict. 
How entirely this is verified by experience, we may see in 
studying the history of religious persecution. To punish 
even a single man for his religious tenets, is assuredly a 
crime of the deepest dye; but to punish a large body of 
men, to persecute an entire sect, to attempt to extirpate 
opinions, which, gi’owing out of the state of society in 
which tjiey arise, ai*e themselves a manifestation of tho 
marvellous and luxuriant fertility of the human mind,— 
to do this is not only one of the most pernicious, but one 
of the most foolish acts that can possibly be conceived. 
Nevertheless, it b an undoubted fact that an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of religious persecutors have been men of 
the purest intentions, of the most admirable and unsullied 
morals. It is impossible that thb should be otherwise. 
For they are not l^-intcntioned men, who seek to enforce 
opinions which they believe to be good. Still less are 
they bad men, who are so regardless of temporal consider¬ 
ations as to employ all the resojjrces of their, power, not 
for their own benefit, but for the purpose of propagating 
a religion which they think necessary tp the future hap¬ 
piness of mankind. Such men as these are not bad, they 

% 

74rit^ qu'oD ieurlnisse 6ont dteroeUca’ CVmr, Eiot/a Sittoriques, yol 
il p. 904. 
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are only ignorant; ignorant of the natui’e of truth, ig¬ 
norant of the consequences of their own acts. But in a 
moral point of view, their motives are unimpeachable. In- 
' deed, it is the very ardour of their sincerity which warms 
them into persecution. It is the holy zeal by which they 
ai’e fii’ed, that quickens their fanaticism into a deadly 
activity. If you can impress any man with an absorbing 
conviction of the supreme importance of some moral or 
religious doctrine; if you can make him believe that those 
who reject that doctrine are doomed to eternal peixlition; 
if you then give that man power, and by means of his 
ignorance blind him to tlie ulterior consequences of his 
own act,—he will infallibly persecute those who deny his 
doctrine; and the extent of his persecution >vill be regu- 
■ lated by the extent of his sincerity. Diminish the sin¬ 
cerity, and you will diminish the pci'secution: in other 
w'oras, by weakening the virtue you may check the evil. 
This is a truth of whicli histoiy furnishes such innu¬ 
merable examples, that to deny it would be not only to 
reject the plainest and most conclusive arguments, but 
to refuse the concurrent testimony of eveiy age. 1 will 
merely select two cases, which, from the entire difference 
in their circumstances, are very apjiositc as illustrations: 
the first being fi’om the history of Paganism, the otlier 
from the history of Christianity; and both proving the 
inability of moral feelings to control religious persecution. 

I. The Roman emperors, as is well known, subjected 
the early Christians to persecutions, which, though they 
have been exaggerated, were frequent and very grievous. 
But what to some persons must appear extremely stmnge, 
is, that among the active authors of those cruelties, we 
find the names of the best men who ever sat on the 
throne; while the worst and most infemous princes were 
precisely those who spar^ the Christians, and took no 
need of their increase, xhe two most tiioroughly de- 

i iraved of all the emperors were certainly Commodus and 
f'llagabalusj neither of whom persecuted the new religion, 
or indeed adopted any measures against it. They were 
too reckless of the future, too selfish, too absorbed in their 
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own infamous pleasures, to mind whether truth or error 
prevailed ; and being tlms indiflFerent to the welfare of 
their subjects, they cared nothing about the progress of 
a creed, which they, as Pagan emperor^ were bound to 
regard as a fatal and impious delusion. They, tlierefore, 
allowed Christianity to run its-course, unchecked by those 
penal laws which moi’c honest, but more mistaken, rulers 
^vould assuredly have enacted.*^ Wc find, accordingly, 
that the great enemy of Christianity was Marcus Aui'elius, 
a man of kindly temper, and of fearless, unflinching ho¬ 
nesty, but whose reign was characterized by a persecution 
from which lie would have refinincd had he been less in 
cai’ncst about the religion of his fathers.'® And to com¬ 
plete the argument, it may be added, that the last and 
one of the most strenuous of the opponents of Christian¬ 
ity, who occu[>ied the throne of the Ccosars, was Julian; 
a jirince of eminent probity, whose opinions ni’e often at¬ 
tacked, but against "whose raoi’al conduct even calumny 
itself has hardly breathed a suspicion.'® . 

* Tbe jenr of Coramodus mudt bo the epochs of the toleration. 
Fivm all tho«« aiithorltie^i it appears beyond that Commodus 

put a Atop to the peiwnition in toe ilrat yanr of hie reign. ..... Not one 
write ri etther heathen or CIniHtian, make a Conimodua a persecutor.* Ltiten 
cotK-^rnifio the ThimdcriNff in WorkSf toI. it p. 200, liondon, 

1720. ^ Ileliogabal us also, though in other respects the most infamous of 
all princes, ana perhajM tbe most odious of all mor^s, showed no marks of 
bittcruess or aversion to the disci|)Ies of Jesus,* Sod, JIiBiort/f 

vol. i. p. 0(3! see aIm MUm<m*8 Hid. tif Chndumi^f Loud. 1840, vol. ii. p. 225. 

Dr. KCilntan (Hidorif of Ohrvdifmifyf 1840| vol. u. p. 150) says, *A 
blameless disciple iu the severest school of philosophic morality, the nnsterity 
of dlarciis rivalled that of the Christians m ila contempt of the follies and 
diversions of life; yet his native kiodliuess of disposition was not hardened 
or embittored by tlio severity or the pride of his philosophy. 'With ikure* 
liuA, nevertlioless, ('hristianity found not only a fair and nigh-niiiided com¬ 
petitor for the coiiiiiiandof the human miml; not only a rival in the exal¬ 
tation of tlie soul of man to higher views and more dignified motives; but a 
violnut and in tolerant persecutor.’ SI. Guisot compares him with Loub IX. 
of France; and certaimy there was in both an evident connexion between 
sincerity and persecution: ^Marc Aur^le et uint Louis sont peut-4tre les 
deux s(‘ule pnoces qui, en toute occasion, fient&it de leurscroyances morales 
la premiere i^^glo deleur eendoita; Mare Aiirfile^ stotcien; saint Louis, ebr^- 
ticn.’ Onufit, VivfluatioH rh Franct^ vol. iv. p. 142. Even Duplcesis Mornay 
vol. iv. p. 374) calls him Me meilleitr des empereurs payeos;* and 
Ritter (//ist. Qj Philoi. vol. iv. p. 222),' the virtuous and noble emperor,' 
Neander (Hidoty of ikn thwxhy vol. i p. 122) observes, that the best 
emperors opposed Chrisuanity, and that the wont ones were indifierent to 
its encroao^ents. The same remark, in regard to Marcus and Commodus, 
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II.' The second illustration is supplied by Spain; a 
country of which it must be conlessea, that in no other 
have reliffious feelings exercised such sway over the affairs 
ofmen. No other European nation has produced so many 
ardent and disinterested missionaries, zealous self-denying 
martyrs, who have cheerfiilly sacrificed theirlives in order 
to propagate truths which they thought necessaty to be 
known. Nowhere else have the spiritual classes been so 
long in the ascendant; nowhere else are the people so 
devout, the churches so crowded, the clergy so numerous. 
But the sincerity and the honesty of purpose by which 
the Spanish people, taken as a whole, have always been 
marked, have not only been unable to prevent religious 
persecution, but have proved the means of cncouniging 
It. If the nation had been more lukewarm, it would liave 
been more tolerant. As it was, the preservation of the 
faith became the first consideration: and everything being 
sacrificed to this one object, it naturally happened that 
zeal begat cruelty, and the soil was prepared in which 
the Inquisition took root and fiourished. The supporters 
of that barbarous institution were not hypocrites, but en¬ 
thusiasts. Hypocrites are for the most part too supide to 
be cruel. For cruelty is a stem and unbending passion; 
while hypocrisy is a faAvning and flexible art, which ac¬ 
commodates it^lf to human feelings, and flatters the weak¬ 
ness of men in order that it may gain its own ends, in 
Spain, the earnestness of the nation, being concentrated on 
a single topic, carried everything before it; and hatred 
of heresy becoming a habit, persecution of heresy was 
thought a duty. The conscientious energy with which 
that duty was fulfilled is seen in the history of the Spanish 
Church. Indeed, that the inquisitors were remarkable for 
an undeviating and incorruptible integrity, may be proved 
in a variety of ways, and m>m different and independent 
sources of evidence. This is a question to which I shall 

id made hy Gibbon; and FaU^ ebap. Kri. p. 230, Lond^ 1S>36. An¬ 

other writer, of a yeiy different charaeter, aeoibee thia peculiaritj to thewilea 
of the deril: ^In the primidve timee, itU obaarved that the beet et^erore 
were aome of them etined up by Satw to be the bitterest persecutors of tbe 
Church.' litmoirM of CWoM p. 
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hereafter return; but there are two testimonies which I 
cannot omit, because, from the drcumstances attending 
them, they are peculiarly unimpeachable. Llorente, the 
great historian of the Inquisition, and its bitter enemy, 
had access to its private papers; and yet, with the fullest 
means of information, he does not even insinuate a charge 
against the moral character of the inquisitors; but while 
execrating the cruelty of their conduct, he cannot deny 
the purity of their intentions.®^* Thirty years earlier, 
Townsenil, a clergyman of the Church of England, pub¬ 
lished his valuable work on Spain and though, as a 
l^rotestant and an Englishman, he had every reason to 
be pi’ejudiced against the in&mous system which he de¬ 
scribes, he also can bring no charge against those who 
upheld it; but having occasion to mention its establish¬ 
ment at Barcelona, one of its most important branches, 
he makes the remarkable admission, that all its membei's 
arc men of worth, and that moat of them are of distin¬ 
guished humanity.®® 

These facts, startling as they ai’e, form a very small 
part of that vast mass of evidence which history contains, 
and which decisively jiroves the utter inability of moral ‘ 
feelings to diminish religious persecution. The way in 
which the diminution has b^ really effected by the 
mere progress of intellectual acquirements, will be pointc^ 
out in another part of this volume; when we shall see 
that the great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, 
but knowledge. It is to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
to that alone, that we owe the comparative cessation of 
what is unquestionably the greatest evil men have ever 

^ By indeed, be is eorely puzzled. reconnftitm men impar¬ 

tiality dans quelquea circonatancaa ou je fais reniarq^uer chez lea inquifiteurs 
dea dippoeitione ^n^reusea; ce qui me porte a croire que lee atrocea sen* 
Uut oa renduea pax le Saint-Offi^ sont plutdt ime const^quence de sea loia 
or^an^uee, du caraet^ particuUer de sea membres.^ Uartntey 

llistoire tig toL i p. zxiii.: compare vol. ii. 

pp. 267, 266, vol. iv, p. 168, 

’Ulij^Iv spoken of bj the late Blanco White, a most competent judge. 
See letUn fmm p. 6. 

< It is, however, univer^iy edmowledged, fbr the credit of the co^s 
at Barcelona, that fii its memMn are men of worth, and most of them die- 
tinaoiished for humaaity.' JbmssMf « Jowney thrernyh m l7SQ,Md 

1787, vol. i p. Lond. 1799. 
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inflicted on their own species. For that religious persecu¬ 
tion is a greater evil than any other, is apparent, not so 
much from the enormous and almost incrraible number 
of its known victims,*^ as from the feet that the unknown 
must be fer more numerous, and that history gives no 
account of those who have been spared in the body, in 
order that they might suffer in the mind. We hear much 
of martyrs and confessors—of those who were slain by 
the sword, or consumed in the fire; but we know little 
of that still larger number who, by the mere threat of 
persecution, have been driven into an outwird abandon¬ 
ment of their real opinions; and wlio, thus forced into an 
apostasy the heart abliors, have passed the remainder of 
their life in the practice of a constant and humiliating 
hypocrisy. It is this which is the real curee of religious 
pereecution. For in this way, men being constimnod to 
mask their thoughts, there arises a habit of securing safety 
by falsehood, and of purchasing impunity with deceit. In 
this way, fraud becomes a necessary of life ; insincerity 
is made a daily custom; the whole tone of public feeling 
is vitiated, and the gross amount of vice and of error 
fearfully increased. Surely, then, we have reason to Siiy, 
that, compared to this, all other crimes ai’e of small ac¬ 
count ; and we may well be grateful for that increase of 
intellectual pursuits, which has destroyed an evil that 
some among us would even now willingly restore. 

The principle I am advocating is of such immense 
importance in practice as well as in theory, that I will 

^ Id 1546, the Venetian atnbnasador at the court of the Emperor 
Charles V. stated, in an official report to hie own goroniment on liis return 
home, ^that in Ilolland and in rnealand, more than ^,000 persons have 
auiTered death at the hands of justice for AoabAptist errors. ’ Corresponditice 
^ Charies V. and ha Atnba$s4idorSf edited by wiUlAm Bradford, l^nd. 8vo, 
1850, p. 471. In Spain, the Inquisition, during the eighteen years of Tor* 

f uemima's minist]^, punished, according to the lowest estimate, upwards of 
05,000^non8, of wnom 8800 were burned. JWscoU'b Hatory of T'erdirumd 
and ItaSellaf roh i. p. 205. In Andalusia alone, during a single year, the 
Inquisition put to death 2000 Jews, ^ besides 17,000 who underwent some 
form of punishment less severe than that of the stake.’ Ttchutr*8 Jit doty of 
Liiendurt^ vol. i p. 410. For other statistical evidence on this 
horrible subject, see LtarwU^ IJidairt dt tInqumluMi vol. i. pp. 100, 220, 
238, 2^, 270, 280, 400, 407, 455, voL u. pp. 77,11^ S70, vol. iv. p. SI \ 
and, above all, the summary at pp. 242*273. 
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give yet another instance of the energy with which it 
works. The second greatest evil known to mankind— 
the one by which, with the exception of religious perse¬ 
cution, most suffering has been caused—is, unquestion¬ 
ably, the practice of war. That this barbarous pursuit 
is, in the progress of society, steadily declining, must be 
evident, even to the most hasty reader of European his- 
tory.“* If we compare one century with another, we 
shall find that for a very long period, ware have been 
becoming less frequent; and now so clearly is the move¬ 
ment marked, that until the late commencement of hos¬ 
tilities, we had remained at |)eace for nearly forty years: 
a circumstance unparalleled, not only in our o^vn country, 
but also in the annals of evcir other country which has 
been important enough to play a leading part in the 
affairs of the world.^ The question arises, as to what 
share our moral feelings have had in bringing about this 
great improvement. And if this question is answered; ’ 
not accoming to preconceived opinions, but according to 
the evidence we possess, the answer will certainly be, that 
those feelings have had no sharo at all. For it surely will 
not be pretended that the modems have made any dis¬ 
coveries respecting the moral evils of war. On this head, 
nothing is now known that has not been known ibr many 
centuries. That defensive ware are just, and that offen¬ 
sive wars are unjust, are the only two principles which, 
on this subject, moralists are able to teach. Tliese two 
principles were as clearly laid dowri, as well undei'stood, 
and as universally admitted, in the Middle Ages, when 
there ^vas never a week without wai’, as they are at the 
present moment, when war is deemed a rai’e and singular 

^ On the diminished love of war^ which is oven more marked than the 
actual diminution of w;tr, see eomo interei^nj; remarks in ComU, Philoiophie 
vol. iv. pp. 48H, 71*J, voL vL pp.tW, 424^43(1, where the auta^Tonisoi 
between iho militQry spirit and the mduatriol spirit is, on thu whole, 
worked out; though some of the leading phenomena have escaped tho at¬ 
tention of this eminent philoeophor, from ma wont of acquaintance with the 
history and pieaent atato of pontical economy. 

** In PuilewU Life of SUhtwitik^ 1&47, xol. iii. p. 137, thia prolonged peace 
ia gravely Hscrlbcd to Ulie wiedum of the odjuatinent of 1815; ’ in other 
wor^, to the proceedioga of the Coogreaa of \ioima I 
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occurrence. Since, then, the actions of men respecting 
war have been gradually changing, while their morm 
knowledge i*e8pecdng it has not b^n changing, it is 
palpably evident that the changeable effect haa not been 
pr<^uced by the unchangeable cause. It is impossible 
to conceive an argument more decisive than this. If 
it can be proved that, during the last thousand vears, 
moralists or theologians have pointed out a single evil 
caused by war, the existence of which was unknown to 
their predecessora*—if this can be proved, I will abandon 
the view for which I am contending. But if, as I most 
confidently assert, this cannot be proved, then it must be 
conceded, that^ no additions having been made on 'this 
subject to the stock of morals, no additions can have been 
made to the result which the moi*als produce.'*® 

Thus &r as to the influence exercised by moral feel* 
in^ in increasing our distaste for war. But if^ on the 
other hand, we turn to the human intellect, in the nar¬ 
rowest sense of the term, we shall find that eveiy gi'eat 
increase in its activity has been a heavy blow to the war¬ 
like spirit. The full evidence for this, I shall hereafter 
detail at considerable length; and in this Introduction I 
can only pretend to bring forward a few of those promi- 


** Unless more teal hM been displayed in the diffusion of moral and 
religious principles^ in wbich case it would be poauble for tJie principles to 
be atationiuy, and yet tbeir effcctB be progressiye. But ao far from this, it 
is certain tlmt in toe Middle Ages ^eie were^ relativoly to the population, 
more churches than there are now; the spiritual cl asses wen) far more 
numerous^ the proselyting spirit fhr moro ea^r, and thero was a much 
itmnger deUimination to preyeot purely smentiBc inferences from en- 
enaebiog on ethical onee. Indeed, auiing the Middle Agee, the moral and 
religious literature outweighed all the profane literature put together; and 
aurpaaeed it, not only in bulk, but babo in the ability of its cultiyatorfl. 
Now, howeyer, the geoeraliaations of moralists haye eeasod to control the 
affairs of men, and nave made way for the larger doctrino of expediency, 
which includea all interests and aU classes. Systematic writers on morale 
reached their zenith in the thirteenth centuir; fell off rapidly after that 
period; were, as Coleridge well says, opposea by ^ the genius ol Protest¬ 
antism : * and, by the end of the Berenteenth century, bec^e extinct in the 
most dyilized countries; the Doctor DvbitanHum of Jeremy Taylor being 
the last comprehensive attempt of a man of genius to mould sodety solely 
according to the maxims of moralistB. Compare two interestiog passages 
in ifot/mm's Ibctoioif. iHjf., roL L p. 838, and Dyrnd, vol. iii. 

p. 104. 
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nent points, which, being on the sur&ce of history, will 
be at once understood. 

Of these points, one of the most obvious is, that every 
important addition made to knowledge increases the au¬ 
thority of the intellectual classes, by increasing the re- 
soui’ces which they have to wield. Now, the antagonism 
between these classes and the military class is evident: 
it is the antagonism between thought and action, between 
the internal and the external, between argument and 
\-iolence, between persuasion and force; or, to sum up 
the whole, between men who live by the pursuits of peace 
and those who live by the practice of war. Whatever, 
therefore, is favourable to one class, is manifestly un&- 
voui-ablc to the other. Supjwsing the remaining circum¬ 
stances to be the some, it must happen, that as the intel¬ 
lectual acquisitions of a people inci'ease, their love of war 
will diminish; and if their intellectual acquisitions are 
very small, their love of war will be very great.In 
perfectly barbarous countries, there are no intellectual 
acquisitions; and the mind being a blank and dreary 
waste, the only resource is external activity,*® the only 
merit personal courage. No account is made of any 
man, unless he has killed an enemy; and the more he 


irerder boldly asserts that man originally, and by Tirtue of his organ- 
itation, is peaceably disposed i but this opinion is decisively refuted by the 
iramonae additions whicli, since the time of If order, have been made to our 
knowledge of the feelings and habits of savages. * Iiidosscn ist*B wahr, dass 
der Dau des Mcnschen voixiiglich auf die Verthoidigung, nicht auf den An* 
gorichtet ist: in diesem muss ibra die Kunst tu Hiilfe kommen, in 
jeiier alx^r ist or von Natur das kriiftip^ Gescheipf der Erdo. Seine Gestalt 
sclbst Ichret ihn also hMedlichkeit, nicht raubeiiecho 3Iordvemu5tung,*^er 
Huumnitdt orates Alerkmal.* Idem stfr Geechichief voL i. p. 185. 

^ Hence, no doubt, that acuteneas of the senses, natural, and indeed 
uoce^saiy, to an early state of society, and which, being at the expense of the 
reflecting faculties, assimilates man to the lower animals. Sec Carpenter*i 

p. 40^^ and a firiA passage in Uerder^e Idem txtr Oe* 
evhirhtc^ vol. ii p/i2: * Das abstehende tiuerische Ohr, das gleichsam immer 
lauscht und horehet, das kleine sebaife Aoge, das in der weltcaten Feme 
don kleiuaten Kauch oder Staub gewahr wird, der weisse hervorbleckende, 
knochenbenagende Zahn, dor dicks Hals und die ruriickgebogene SteUung 
ihres Kopfes auf demselben.* Compare Prichard $ Phytieai Hid, of Man* 
kifidy vol. i. pp. S02, 203; Aairo, Andriqae Miridionaict rol. ii. p. 18; 
Wrangel4 Pow Expeditumy p. 384; PaUnu:'$ TratcU in Kordo/my pp. 133, 
133. 
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has killed, the greater the reputation he enjoys.*® This 
is the purely savage state; and it is the state in which 
military glory is most esteemed, and .military men most 
respec^d.*® From this frightful debasement, even up to 
the summit of civilization, there is a long series of consecu¬ 
tive steps; gradations, at each of which something is mkeu 
from the dominion of force, and something given to the 
authority of thought. Slowly, and one by one, the in¬ 
tellectual and pacific clashes begin to arise; at first held 
in great contempt by warriore, but nevertheless gradually 
gaining ground, increasing in number and in power, and 
at each increase weakening that old military spirit, in 
which all other tendencies had fonncrly been absorbed. 
Trade, commerce, manufactures, law, aiplomacy, litera¬ 
ture, science, philosoptiy,—all these things, originally un¬ 
known, become organized into separate studies, each study 
having a separate class, and each class insisting on t)ie 
importance of its own pursuit. Of these classes, some 
are, no doubt, less pacific than others; but even those 


^ Among some MACcdonian tribes, the diaq who had never mIsIu an 
enemy WAS marked by a degrading badge.' GroU*$ Htdonj o f vol. \l 
p. 8i)7. Among the Dyoks oi Borneo, * a man cannot marry until be Las 

E ocured a human head; and he that bos seTerol may be distinguished bv 
s proud and lofty bearing, for it constituteH bis patent of nobility.' J'hrfa 
Accowi^ gJ in Jom’wd of AnuUie Suctef^^ to), iv. p. IK). 8ee also 

Crwfura on BornfOy in JmrmJ of Geog, Soc,^ vol. xxiii. jjp. 77, H(), And 
' for similar inatauces of this absorption of ail o^er ideat into warlike oiu s, 
compare Journal of Gcofj, Soc.* T(A z. p. 357 } MaBH*9 XoHIwm AnHquUk'Ky 
pp. 158, LOW, lW5 \ l%iHiDairii Jlid, of Cfrrectf toL i. pp. voL vili. 

p. 200 j llmthrowfs Hidory of Brasil 475; HoHlktyU JliMoty of Brazil^ 
vol. i. pp. 12(h 248; AMic Beftannrit, vol. iL p. iKH, vol. vii, p. 1W3; 
TycntactioM of Bombay Socidi/t voL ii. pp« 61,62; jlwktinis Tf'avfU tn 
optOy p. 106; OrigineB du IMvity in (Encre^ de Mk^ioUiy voL li. pp. 6^34 
note. So ^so the Thracians: yqc rt t^rd^iiv ari/zornrsy. rh Khv 
yov fffil Xriiorifo^y tdXXtoTov, AeroihttUf book V. chap. 0, vol. iii. p. 10, 
edit. Baehr. 

Malcolm (JTigtoiy of Periia, voL I. p. 204) says of the Tartars, ‘ There 
is only one ^th to emmenco, that of luilitary renown.' Thus, too, in the 
IndititUo ^ iimovf, p. 200: *He only b ^ual to stations of power and 
digni^, w^ is well acq^uainted with the militaiY art, and with the vaiioua 
r^t^es of breaking and defeating hostile armies.’ 'Hm same turn of mind 
is^Bhown in the frequency ana evident delic^t with which Ilomer relates 
battles—a peculiarity noticed in Mur^i (frtek LiUfraturt, vol. ii. pp. 68,04, 
where on attempt is ctade to turn it into an aiguisent to prove that the 
Homeric poems are all by the same author; though the more legitimat^f 
inference would be that the poems wore all compoa^ in a barbarous age. 
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which are the least pacific, are, of course, more so than 
men whose associations are entirely military, and who see 
in every fresh war that chance of pei’sonul distinction, from 
which, during peace, they are altogether deUan’ed.®^ . 

Thus it is that, as civilization advances, an equipoise 
is established, and military aixlour is balanced by motives 
which none but a cultivated people can feel. But among 
a people whose intellect is not cultivated, such a balance 
can never exist. Of this we see fl.good illustration in the 
histoiy of the iiresent war.^* For the peculiarity of the 
gi'eat contest in which we arc engjiged is, that it was pro- 
(luced, not by the conflicting u»terests of civilized coun¬ 
tries, but by a rupture between Russia and Turkey, the 
two most barbarous monarchies now remaining in Europe. 
This is a veiy significant fact. It is highly chai’acteristic 
of the actual condition of society, that a peace of unexam¬ 
pled length shouhl have been bi’okeii,not,aB former peaces 
were broken, by a quarrel between two civilized nations, 
but by the enci-oaehments of the uncivilized Russians on 
the still more uneivilizetl Turks. At an ejirlier j)eriod, the 
iiiHueucc of intellectual, and therefore pacific, habits was 
ind(!ed constantly increasing, but was still too weak, even 
in the most advanced countries, to control the old warlike 
Jiabits: hence there arose a desire for conquest, which 
often outweighed all otJicr feelings, and induced great 
nations like France and England to attack each other on 

To llic prosjx.'Ft of pprMiual diftlinction, there tnu formerlT Added Ibat 
<»r \vi>ah)t; aiiil lu the Middle Ay:oB, war was a very lucra^ 

five owiu^' to flievustom of ex*w*tin^ heivyronsom for fbu liberty 

of pns«jTiord. See llarrin^oiiV leumed work, Obut/Tatiwis on t/te StfUitteHf 
pp. lit)*! Ill the rei^ii of ItirbArd il. * a vrar with Fratice waa a^steeuied 
HA nliuojst tilt! mily iiietliod hy wliiek an English gcstlunian could heeomo 
riidi.* Compare J/tsi, of Eitytand^ vol. vL p. 21. Sdnte Pabiye 

w i^aHciennc toI. L p. 311) pierre eari- 

ebiseioit iilora pai* lo hutin, et pur les ranf^ma, cclui qiu la avee le plus 

de valriiv, do vi^ilunc p et d'autnUe. La rait^on etoit, ee seniblC; pour rcir- 
diDaircs luje nnnee de^ rev<!niia du prisoniiier.' For an analopy 'nnth this, 
Fee Koj Vcih ^V/nArVa, vol. i. p. 208, sec. 3, and toI. ii. p. sec. 13. In 
li^uropo, the custom of paring a ransom tor prl&oners*of-war survived the 
Middle Ages, and was only put an eud to by tlie pea(*e of Munster, in 1648. 
J/ffiwiMj/'s oit the Law <f 1830, p. 162 1 and on the 

profits fuYtnet^ly ntade, pp. 167,158. 

^ 1 wrote tliis in 18^ 

VOL. I. 


V 
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the slightest pretence, and seek every opportunity of gra¬ 
tifying the vindictive hatred withwhich both contemplated 
the prosperity of their neighbour. Such, however, is now 
the progress of affairs, that these two nations, laying aside 
the peevish and imtable jealousy they once entertained, 
are united in a common cause, and have dmwn the sword, 
not for selfish purjioses, but to protect the civilized world 
against the incursions of a barbarous foe. 

This is the leading featuro which distinguishes the 
present war from its predecessoi's. That a peace should 
last for nearly fbrtyyears, and should tlien be interrupted, 
not, as heretofore, by hostilities between civilized states, 
but by the ambition of the only empire which is at once 
powerful and uncivilized—is one of nnuiy pi’oofs that a 
dislike to war is a cultivated taste peculiar to an intellec¬ 
tual peojile. For uo one will preteml that the military 
predilections of Russia are caused l>y a low state of morals, 
or by a disregard of religious duties. So far fi-om tliis, all 
the evidence we have shows tliat vicious habits are not 
more common in Russia than in Kmnce or England;''^* 
and it is certain that the Russians submit to the teachings 
of the church with a docility greater than that displayed 
by their civilized op|K>iients.®* It is, therefore, clear tJiat 
Russia is awarlike couritiy', not because the inhabitants arc 
immoral, but because they are unintellectual. The fjiult 
is in the head, not in the heart. In Russia, the imtioiial 
intellect beinglittle cultivated, the iutcllectual classes lack 
influence; the militaryclass,therefore,is supreme. In this 
early stage of society, there is as yet no middle 


^ Indited pome have auppoped that there w Iops iinniondity io Ikiiasia 
than io Western Kump<*; but thiM iiUfais proltiibly ormnt‘oiM. 

Jiu98iny I^>Dd. 1841, pp. r^O, iK>. The Iwiievoltuce and eliarituble 
^tion of the lluAsiruis are attested hy l*iukcrtuUf w]io had good of 

information, and wan by uo lueana pntjndired in tlieir fuvonr. Beo 
tons I^ond. 18^, pp. Sir John SiDtJair also they 

are * pi'ono to actaj^f kindneM and charity.* Swelin/s CorresjxmdMctf, vol. 
ii. p. 241. 

The reverence of the llupeiaa p^ple for their clergy haa attracted the 
attention of many obeerven, and Inaeoil, too notorioua to I'equin^ proof. 

A very obeerving and intelligent wiiter aaya, 'UuMPia Laa only two 
the bighcAt and the loweat* LefUrs from the JhHiCf Ixtml. 1841, 
toL iL p. 185. ^ Lea marchooda, fonueruent une claase nioyenno; tout 
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and consequently the thoughtful and pacific habita which 
spring from the middle ranks have no existence. The 
minds of men, d#»privcd of mental pursuits,^ naturally 
turn to warlike ones, as the only i*esonrce remaining to 
them. Hence it is that in Russia, all ability is estimated 
by a niilitaiy standard. The army is considered to be 
the greatest glory of the countiy: to win a battle, or 
outwit an enemy, is valued us one of the noblest achieve- 
monte of life; and civilians, whatever tlicir merits may 
be, arc despised by this barbai^ons people, as beings of an 
altogether inferior and subordinate character. 

111 h^ngland, on the other hand, op|)osite causes luvve 

on fti u ombre qu'ila no pouvent niArqnor ilaim ToUt: d'AilIeuri prea- 
que touA sont ^tuirt^n; .... om Irouver cotU* moyeuue 

qiii flit lu foti’Q doA uUtar* HftMie, vul. li. pp. \26, 120: see sleo 

vol. iv. p. 74. 

^ A recent AUtboroM^ wlio liiul mlmimblo <ipportuniticM of stuUyinj^ the 
wKtoty nf St. Peti'fHbnr^, wliicU iiw OAtimAanl with tlmt fine tact peculiar 
to iiri mrniiipli»«heil wdiunn, \ym lUuaxHl at this stale of tiling omonj^claMies 
Aurmiimlnd with evrry form of luxiiiy and WKnltli: ^a total absonoo of ull 
niticmol tjistcM or Utimiry topif*H. .... Hero it IsftlisoUitcly maumu to 

diiH'UrB a rntionivl fiiu1»ject—mvro to l»c can^clit upon any topics bo- 

vond dn'Ksiiijr, UnnrijifTf And n Mi*’ toMtytm'c* TMtrr$ fttiui thA UnUky IS41, 
voL ii. p. M. C^^e^mo (Ca 18:W1, vot p. ll'Ji) says, ‘ llep’le 

p^hii*riilc, prrMonoo no piufT^ro juiu.iiM uii mot <pn |w>uiTait int^resser vive« 
jm*nt qin.nqu'un.’ At vol. ii. p. HW, ^ IM toutos lee fncnlti^i do rintelli- 
grnro» In m5uUM|u‘i»n cMimo ici e’eet 1« loct’ Another writer of rciputn, 
M. Kohl, <xmtoiuptuoiiMlv ulM»r\efl, tlmt in UnaMa, ^ the depths of science 
arc nc>t even i;iu*etM*d at/ 1H42, i^ond. p. 142. 

Aceorditijr to Sclinitxler, ' Pn‘«'Oth*nro in dctnrminnd, in lliiAsia, by 
militury niuk; and nu rnMj^oi would takotlio ptut of a nubluumn not cnvollad 
in the nrtiiv, or cH*uupyinp^ MmicMitUHtioD iiiilitury rank.' 

(kik/. Dif-i. vol. ii. p. ei4. The same tiling is stated in 

Jiifjuiiti, Is.'nI, p. M. Kriiian, who tmveiled throngli great part of the 

UuN<i>iu empire, **^^^'*f * m<Hloni htn^uape «>f St. Petttrsbtir^, one cou¬ 

nt ant ly 1 1 oars » dir*tinrtion of the iHHMtri^t iniportuncc, conveyeif in the iu- 
qicirv which le habitnally made n>iqtectuipr iudividnaU of tiie educated cines: 
ia lio a p)ain*r*nflt <ir A miiroriii t* * Hyman's i^'beyift, vol. i. p. 4i3. Sec also 
on tills pitqionderaueo <»r tho milltary clascw^a. which \s the inevitable fioiitof 
the nidioiial i>morHn<?(*, Ko&Tm ItHnUff, pik 28, 104; tUiyiutff'n RuHAia imttcr 
tlif Hirstf'\\. 7 \ VusHue* Rnmcy vol. i. pp. 147, lo2, 252, 2(Wb 
vol. ii. pp. 71,128,300, vol. ili. p. 328, vol. iv, p. 284. Sir A. /\llaon (Jlistonj 
of Huy t»pA, v<d. ii. pp. 301, 302) say a, ‘ The whole cnerpies of the nation are 
tun O'd Uuvarda the army. Commerce, the hiW, AU<i all civil eiuployrncnts, 
are h<d<l in no esteem; the whole youib of any considemtion botalto thrni- 
solves to the profession of nnua.’ Tho same writer (vol. x, p. oC(l) quotes 
the rein I irk of Jlnunner, that ^uothiii^ astoni^lips the niissian ov l^olinb 
noblemen so Diiicli ah (seeing the cri.iimiiion in which the civil professious, 
and especially the bar, are held in Great Britain.’ 

at 2 
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produced opposite results. With us intellectual progress 
is so rapid, and the authority of the middle class so great, 
that not only have military men no influence in the go¬ 
vernment of the state, but there seemed at one time even 
a danger lest we should push this feeling to an extreme; 
and lest, from our detestation of war, we should neglect 
those defensive precautions which the enmity of otlier 
nations makes it advisable to adopt. Hut this at least 
we may safely say, that, in our countiy, a love of war 
is, as a national taste, utterly extinct. And this vast re¬ 
sult has been effected, not by moi'ul teachings, noi* by the 
dictates of moral instinct; but by the simple tact, that 
in the progress of civilization there have been formed 
certain classes of society which have an interest in the^' 
preservation of j)cace, and whose united authority is suf¬ 
ficient to contrei those other classes whose interest lies in 
the prosecution of war. 

It would be easy to conduct this argument fuitlier, 
and to prove how, by an increasing love of intellectual 
pureuits, the military service necessarily declines, not only 
in reputation, but likewise in ability. In a backwam 
state of society, men of distijiguislied tiilciits crewd to 
the army, and arc proud to enroll themselves in its 
i*anks. But as society advances, new sources of activity 
are opened, and new j)rofcssion 8 arise, which, Ixiing es¬ 
sentially mental, offer to genius opportunities tor success 
more rapid than any fonuerly kno^vn. The consequence 
is, that in England, where thc.se opjiortuiiitics are more 
numerous than elsewhere, it nearly always happeus that 
if a father has a sonjwhose faculties are remarkable, he 
brings him up to one of the lay professions, where intel¬ 
lect, when accompanied by industiy, is suretoberewirded. 
If, however, the inferiority of the boy is obvious, a suit¬ 
able remedy is at hand: he is made either a soldier or 
a clergyman; he is sent into the army, or hidden in the 
church. And this, as we shall hereafter see, is one of 
the reasons why, as society advances, the ecclesiastical 
spirit and the military spirit never fail to decline. As 
soon as eminent men grow unwilling to enter any pro- 
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fession, the lustre of that profession will be tarnished: 
first its reputation ■will be lessened, and then its power 
will be abridged. This is the pi^ocess through which 
Europe is actually mssing, in i*egai*d both to the church 
and to the army. The evidence, so far as the ecclesias¬ 
tical profession is concerned, will be found in another part 
of this work. The evidence respecting the military pro¬ 
fession is equally decisive. For although that profession 
has in modern Euro]>e produced a few men of undoubted 
genius, their number is so extremely small, as to amaze 
us at the dearth of original ability. That the military 
class, taken as a whole, has a tendency to degenerate, 
will become still nioi*e obvious if wc compare long periods 
of time. In the ancient world, the leading warnors were 
not only possessed of considerable accomplishments, but 
were compi’chensivc thinkers in politics os well as in war, 
and were in every I’esficct the first characters of their age. 
Thus—to give only a few specimens from a single people 
—we find tliat the tlirce most successful statesmen Greece 
ever produced weroSolon, Themistocles, and Kpaminondas, 
—all of wliom were clistinguislied railitarpr commanders. 
Socrates, supposed by some to be the wisest of the an¬ 
cients, was a soldier; and so was Plato; and so was Anti- 
sthenes, the celebrated founder of the Cynics. Archytas, 
who gave a new direction to the Pythagorean philosophy; 
and il elissus, who developed the Eieatic philosophy—were 
both of them well-knoAvn generals, famous alike in litei-a- 
ture and in war. Among the most eminent orators, Pei’i- 
cles, Alcibiades, Andocides, Demosthenes, and yEschiiies, 
^vel•e all members of the military profession; as also were 
the two greatest tragic writers, ./'Eschylus and Sophocles. 
Archilochus, who is said to have invented iambic verses, 
and wliom Horace took as a model, was a soldier; and 
the same profession could likewise boast of Tyrtajus, one 
of the founders of elegiac poetry, and of Alcasus, one of 
the best composers of lyric poetry. The most philoso¬ 
phic of all the Greek historians was certainly Thucydides; 
but he, as well as Xenophon and Polybius, held high 
militaiy appointments, and on more than one occasion 
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succeeded in changing the fortunes of war. In the midst 
of tlie hurry and turmoil of camps, these eminent men 
cultivated their minds to the highest point that the know¬ 
ledge of that age would allow: and so •wide is the range 
of their thoughts, and such the beauty and dignity of 
their style, that their works are raad by thousands who 
care nothing about the sieges and battles in which they 
were engaged. 

Tliesc were among the ornaments of the military pro¬ 
fession in the ancient world; and all of them wrote in 
the same language, and wci*e read by the same people. 
But in the modei*n world this identical profession, includ¬ 
ing many millions of men, and covering the whole of Jilu- 
rope, has never been able, since the sixteenth century, to 
produce ten authors who have miched the first class either 
as 'Nvriters or as thinkers. Descartes is an instance of an 
European soldier combining the two qualities; he being 
as remarkable for the exquisite lieauty of his style as for 
the depth and onginality of his inquiries. This, however, 
is a solitary case; and there is, 1 believe, no second one 
of a modem militui’y writer thus excelling in both depart¬ 
ments. Certainly, the lingUsh ai-my, during the last t>vo 
hundred ajid fifty years, aHoixls no example of it, and has, 
in fact, only jiosaessed two authora, Raleigh and Napier, 
whose works arc I’ccognized as modol.s, and are studied 
merely for their intrinsic merit. Still, this is simply in 
reference to style; and these two historians, notwithstand¬ 
ing their skill in composition, have never been reputed 
profound thinkers on difficult subjects, nor have they 
added anything of moment to the stock of our knowledge. 
In the same way, among the ancients, the most eminent 
soldiers were likewise the most eminent jioliticians, and 
the best leaders of the army were geuei’ally the best go¬ 
vernors of ther state. But here, again, the progress of 
society has ■wrought so great a change, that for a long 
period instances of this have been excessively rare. Even 
Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great failed igno- 
miniously in tlioir domestic policy, and showed themselves 
as short-sighted in the arts of peace os they were saga- 
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cious in the arts of war. Cromwell, Washington, and Na¬ 
poleon, are, perlu^s, the only first-rate modern warrioi*s 
of whom it can be fai rly said, that' they were equally com- 
pctimt to govern a kingdom and comiuaud an army. And 
if we look at ICnglaud us furnishing a familiar illustration, 
we see this remark exemplified in our two greatest gene¬ 
rals, Marlborough and Wellington. Marlborough was a 
man nut only of the most idle and frivolous pursuits, but 
was so miserably ignorant, that his deficiencies made him 
the ridicule of his contempomries; and of politics he had 
no other idea but to gain the fiivour of the sovereign by 
flattering his misti*ess, to deseil; the brother of that so- 
vei'eign at liis utmost need, and uftenvurds, by a double 
trcuclieiy, turn against his next Umefactor, and 
a criminal, as well as a fi>olish, corresjwndence 
very man whom a few ycui’s betbre lie had infamously 
abandoned. These were the characteristics of the greatest 
conquerer of his age, the here of a hundred tiglits, the 
victor of Blenheim and of limnilies. As to our other 
great warrior, it is inde(?d true that the name of Welling¬ 
ton should never he pronounced by uu Englishman witli- 
out gratitude and respt‘ct: these feelings are, however, 
due solely to his vast militaiy services, the nn]x>rtance of 
which it would ill become us to Ibrget. But whoever lias 
studied the civil Ina^jjjv of England during the present 
century, knows frfu well'thut this military chief, who in 
tlie fielil shone withouta rival^W^d who, to his still gi’eater 
glory be it sfiid, possessed an int^l^ty of jmrpose, an un- 
flinching honesty, and a high moml'i^ling, whicli could 
not be surpassed, was nevertheless uttej’ly unequal to the 
complicated exigencies of [wlitical life, i^fw^otorious, 
t.lait in hisviewsof the most important legislattvcffiVasures 
lie wsis always in tlie wrong. It is notorious, and the evi¬ 
dence of it stands recorded in our Parliamentary Debates, 
that evciy great measure which was carried, every great 
improvement, every gi*eat step in retbrm, every concession 
to tlie popular wishes, was strenuously opposed by the 
Duke of Wellington, became law in spite of his opposition, 
and after iiis mourziful declarations tliat by such means 
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the security of England would be seriously imperilled. 
Yet there is now hm’dly a forward schoolboy wlio does 
not know that to these very measures the present sta* 
bility of our country is mainly owing. Exi)erience, the 
great test of wisdom, has amply proved, that those vast 
schemes of reform, which the iJuKeof Wellington spent 
his political life in opposing, were, 1 will not say expe«lient 
or advisable, but were iudiai>ens{ibly necessary. Tliiit 
policy of resisting the popular will which he constantly 
advised, is precisely the policy which lias been pursued, 
since the Congress of Vienna, in every monarehy except 
our own. The result of tliut policy is written for ourln- 
sti'uction: it is written in tlmt great explosion of jKjpu- 
lar passion, which in the moment of its wrath upset the 
proudest threnes, destroyed |U‘inccIy futnilies, ruined nolde 
houses, desolated beautiful cities. ■ And if the counsel of 
our great geneml had been followed, if tlie just demands 
of the people had been refused—this same lesson would 
have been written in the annals of our own land; and we 
should most assuredly have b(!en unable to escape the 
consequence of tliat terrible catastrophe, in whicli the 
ignorance and selfishness of rulere did, only a few years 
ago, involve a large |)art of the civilized \vorld. 

Thus stiiking is the contrast between the military 
genius of ancient times, and the military genius of modem 
Europe. The causes of this decay ai^ clearly traceable 
to the cireumstauce that, owing to the immense increase 
of intellectual employments, few men of ability will now 
enter a profession into which, in antiquity, men of ability 
eagerly crowded, as supplying the best means of exercis¬ 
ing those faculties w^iich, in mwre civilized countries, are 
turned to a better account. This, indeed, is a very im¬ 
portant change; and thus to transfer the most powerful 
intellects from the arts of war to the arts of peace, lias 
been the slow work of many centuries, the gi’adual, but 
constant, encroachments of advancing knowledge. To 
write the history of those encroachments, would be to write 
the history of the human intellect; a task impossible for 
any single man adequately to perform. But the subject 
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is one of such intei'est, and has been so little studied, that 
though I have already carried this analysis farther than 
I had intended, I cannot refrain from noficing what ap¬ 
pear to me to be the three leading ways in which the 
warlike spirit of the ancient^orld has been weakened by 
the progress of European knowletlge. 

The first of these arose out of the invention of Gun¬ 
powder; which, though a warlike contrivance, has in its 
results b<!en eminently serviceable to the interests of 
peace.®* This im|)ortant invention is said to have been 
made in the thirteenth century;®^ but was notin common 
use until the fourteenth, or even the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Scarcely had it come into operation, 
when it worked a great change in the whole schema and 
piuctice of war. Jlefbre this time, it Avas considered the 
duty of nearly eveiy citizen to be prepared to enter the 
military service, for the purpose cither of defending his 
own country, or of attacking othere.^* Standing annies 
wore entirely unknown; and in their place there existed 
a rude ari<l ijiirbaious militia, always ready for battle, and 
ahvivys unwilling to engjige in tho.se ijeaceful pureuits 
wliicii were tlien universally despised. Nearly every man 

Tilo conseaneneea of tlic invention of gunpowder are considered vorv 
suporfiuiffllyby rmlerirk Schiedel oh Jlintortf of Lilentiur€f\<^, 

ii. p|>. *17, find by I )ugiild StewiirC ( IVnlotophy of iht voL i, p. *2^2), 
Tluyuru examined with moeh greater ability»though byoo means exhaiut- 
J> cly, in iSmifh’s IFcallh of AWrMS, iwok v. cbKp. L pp*2U2,2011,207; 
fff/4 wr OrnchUkte der Memtchheitj voL iv. p. ; J£aihm9 Middh 
v<ii. ii. p. 470. 

From tlie following nuiliorities, it appears imposaiblo to trace it further 
back than the tliirtecntli century; and it i9 doubtful whether the Arabs wore, 
id coiiiTiionly supposed, tho inventors: lfn»ibofdt's Ciutmos, vol. ii. d. 590; 
Koch, Talimiu dn U^ivhtUotHy vol. i. p. 242; heckmonae Hatorjf of Inem- 
1840, vol. ii. p. 505; LU. df In /Vomts, vol. xx. p. 2d0; Thtmi- 

9on*i Iliatorij of CTv/nUtiyt voL I. p. •‘tfl; JItidatns Middle Aijet^ vol. i. p. 341. 
Tile statements in voL L pp. 370, 371, ai^e more poative 

than the evidence we aru posseMted of will justify; but there coabe no doubt 
that a of gunpowder was at an early period used in China, and in other 
parts of Asiib 

ViUtei, fe Droii dee Gene, vol. u. p. 129; LingariTi Hidmj of England^ 
vol. ii. pp. (150, 357. Among the Anglo-S^ons, * all free men nnd pro¬ 
prietors of land, except the ministers of relipon, were trained to the use of 
arms, und always held ready to take the field at a momeni*s wamiug.' Ec^ 
<iledm*% EnijlUn AjUiqukiee, p. (Sit. ^ There was no distinction between the 
eoldior and the citixen.' l*ol^uoe*$ CommonKeaUh, voL L p. 200. 
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being a soldier, the military profession, os such, had no 
separate existence; or, to speak more propei’ly, the whole 
of Europe coniposed one gretit army,.in which all other 
professions were merged. To this the only exception was 
the ecclesiastical profession; lAit even that was aflected by 
the general tendency, and it was not at all uncointnon to 
see large botlies of tixjops led to the field by bishops and 
abbots, to most of whom the arts of war wei*e in those 
days perfectly turniliar.^* At all events, between these 
two professions men were necessarily divided : the only 
avocations were war and theology; and if you refused to 
enter the church, you were bound to serve in the army. 
As a natuml consequence, everything of real importance 
was altogether neglected. Tlicre were, indeed, many 
priests and many warriors, many sermons and many bat- 
tlcs.^^ Eut, on the other hand, there was neither trade, 
nor commerce, nor manufiictures; there was no science, 
no literature: the useful arts were entirely unknown; 
and even the highest ranks of society were unacquainted, 
not only with the most oixlinaiy comforts, but with the 
commonest decencies of civilized life. 

Hut so soon as guii{)Owder came into use, there was 
laid the foundation of a gi*eat change. According to tlie 
old system, a man had only to jmssess, wliat he generally 
inheinted from his father, either a swoi’d or a Iww, and 
he wjis ready equipped for the field.^® According to the 

On these wiirlike ei’clcjUMtics, compare fJrotte's MHUfuy AiU/o, vol. i. 
pp. 07«8 ; LinffarfFt Hid, vol. ii. pp. IKH, vol. iii. p. J4; 

ner*9 If id, England^ vol. iv. p. 4r>8, voL v. pp. 403,400; Mwatcimn Eccl. 
Ifidoty, yoi, i. pp. 17*1, 104, 341; »Sc(mdinaviaj hxlinb. vol. i. 

5 . 230. Hueli opponentu wore the more fumiid;ihU^, beoiuse in ihoi** happy 
ays it was sacril^^ for a layman to lay hands on a bishop. In 1(K)5 Itis 
Ilolineas the Pope caused a council to declare, * Quod qui apprehcndcrit 
epiacopum omnino ex lex fiat.* Midtketi Ponjt Jlidorta Moforj p. 18. As the 
context contains no liinitatioD of this, it would follow that a man became 
Bpiritually outlawed if ho, oven in self^dufemv, took a bishop prisoner. 

As Sharon Turner observes of Kngland under the An^lo«Saxon tavern? 
ment, * war and religion were the absorbing subjects of this period.” Tar- 
mr'a Ilidory of vol. ui. p. And a recent scientihe historian 

says of Europe generally: Kunste und Kenntnisse, die rich nlcht auf 

(W edle Kriegs*', liauf- und lUubbandwerk bnogon, waron ilberdusaig und 
ichadlich. Nur etwas Theologie war voniidthcn, um die Erdo mit dem 
Himinel lu verbindeo.* H^inckier, OeschudtU der 1854, p. 50. 

^ In 1181^ Henry U. of England ordered that every man should have 
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new system, new means were required, and the equip* 
ment became more costly and more difficult. First, there 
was the supply of gunjwwder then there was the pos¬ 
session of muskets, which were expensive weapons, and 
considered difficult to manage.^ Then, too, there were 
other conti’ivuncfs to which gunpowder uatuiiilly gave 
rise, such us 2)istols, bombs, mortars, shells, mines, and the 

either a iword or bow; which ho was not to sell, hut leare to liio heir: 

^ c^utori autoni uiiinea hiihorent whoImmajii, ca^tellum ternmm, lanceHin et 
^dadiuiii; vul antuui et oaintlaa: vt prubibuit uu aliquis arma^ua veDdoret 
vel invudiaret; aed cuiu moreretiiri eJaret ilia propinquiuri hcoredi suo.’ 

tit Amul. in iScri})iore$ pw4 JMatHf p. 'Mn rev. In the reign of 
h^wiLfd I., it was ordered that every iiiau poeaessiiig liuid to the value of 
forty 8 hillinj 2 R nlionlti keep * a sword, bow and arrawH, and a dagi^r. .... 
Til 080 who were to kte]> bows mid iirrowe uigbi have them out of the 
fonist.’ O’/w'it Mi/iitffi/ vul. li. pp. dOi. (^mipai’e Oriitn''i 

Ilintoty of the ]Mirt L p. U4. Even late m the hfteenth ct niury, 

iheiD were at tbo Univernitles of Oxford and (Cambridge, Mn ea/jh from 
four to live tliousond scdioUra, all (> 70 wn up, carrying swords and bows, and 
iu praat pait gentry.' IVtUiam JlumtUm on (he Jlidvty of Unim'Atiee, 
in /{amtUoH^e PhiloMtph, Jliwtusiimef p. 414. One ol* the latest at tempts 
made to revise Hrcbery, was a womuit istued by Elixabeth iu 151U1, mid 
piiutcd by Mr. OoUier in the £tfetioH I^tptre, pp. 217-^20, edit. Cniudca 
00 c. 184J. Ill tlie m)uth*we»t 4 > 1 * Englaud. bo we aud arrows did not fjiiallj 
diHapjiuar from the uiuater-mlhi till and in tho mean timo the musket 

gained ground. See ywtffre />iVtry, edit. (/SUidcu Soc. 1848, p. xvii. 

ItisNtiUud by 11 uiiiy writers that no gun|to\v(ler was munufaeturiHl in 
likiglaild until the ruigu of Elizabeth. CanttieHi mizfibethf in Kenntt('e JHe* 
tori/f vol. ii. p. *188, lionclon, 1711); StrwUmtd'e Qttetmi 0 / EiUjUittdf vol. vi. 
p. 228, liond. 1848; (htMtye 2IilUor^ AittifiHkiettf vol. i. p. 878. Hut Shnron 
Turner {Ilistory of Etttfhndn vol. \i. pp. 41)0, 401, Lond. 1880) has shown, 
fi'oin an older of itichurd ill. in the llarleiau manuscripts, tliat it ’woa 
lluulo in England in 1488; and .Mr. Ecclestou p. 182, , 

Loud. 1847) Htate.H, that the English both mode aud exported it as early aa 
1411: coiuparu p. 202. At all eventn, it long remained a »)stly article; 
aud even in the reign of Charles 1., 1 lind a couipUiiit of its dearueu, 
^whereby the traili^bmids are mueli discouraged in their exercUing.’ 
liaumti. Jliet. vol. ii. p. 0o5. In l<t8G, it appeura from the VlorendoH Corre- 
eponda^ce^ vol. i. p. 418, that the wholesale price ranged iroin about 2/. 10^. 
to M. a barrel. Oti the exjwuso of making it in tbo present century, see 
Lichiff and Kopp'e Iteptnie m CAemrWry, vol. iiL p. 825, I^ond. 1852. 

The muskets were such inisemble macLinee, that, in the middle of the 
HfU^ntU century, it took a quarter of an hour to ubaige imd hi^e one. Jfal^ 
la/nj{ Middle Affes^ vol. i. p. 842. Grose (Mililaty AntiqHdies, vol. i. p. 140, 
yol. ii. pp. 202, 3:17) nays, tliat the tint mention of muskets in England is 
in 1471; and that rests for them did not become ol^Iete until the reign of 
Charles I. In the receut edition of Secknumu's llidory of InaenstioMy lx>Dd. 
1840, vol. ii. p. 686, it is strangely supposed that muskets were * tirst. used 
at the battle of Pavia.' Compare DoHMdy Miefoire de la Milicr, vol. i. p. 404 
with &}iifthe*8 Military ZMscow*sss, in EOiie Original LeUmy p. 6^ edit 
Camden Bociety. 
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like.*® All these thin^ by incivasing the complication of 
the military art, increased the necessity of discipline and 
practice; while, at the same time, the change'that was 
being effected in the ordinary w(.'a|)ons deprived the great 
majority of men of the jmssibility of procuring them. To 
suit these altered circumstances, a new system was or¬ 
ganized : and it was found advisable to train up bodies of 
men for the sole purpase of war, and to separate them as 
much ns jmssible fi'om those other oTnplo}'nienfs in which 
foraierly all soldiers wei*e occasionally engaged. Thus it 
was that thei‘e arose standing armies; the tiret of which 
were formed in the middle of the fifteenth century,*^ al¬ 
most immediately after gun|)owder wjus generally known. 
Tims, too, there arose the custom of employing mercenary 
troops; of whicli wc find a few earlier instances, •though 
the ])ractice Avas not fully established until the latter part 
of the fourteenth century.*® 

The im|)ortance of this movement was soon seen, by 
the change it effected in the classification of European 
society. The regular troops being, from their discipline, 
more serviceable against the enemy, and alsojtiore imme¬ 
diately under the control of the government, it naturally 
followed that, as their merits became understood, the old 
militia should fall, firet into disrepute, then be neglected, 


K:^tols are aaitl to ImTe lit»en invented cnrlv in the sixteenth centun'. 
Oro9ff'9 MUUm'if Antiq. vol. i. \f\\. 102,14^5. (lunpowclur wjw firxt empioved 
in minin^r town?* in of Fertiuiund and ImMh^ vol. ii.* 

p. 32; Kochf TafUntn dtn voL i. i>. 24^1; Dahifl^ dc ia 

Milice I’oL i p. o74. Daniel {Milu'fi vol. i. jip. 0^0, 

681) aavs tbathoinba were not invented dll 16H8; and the f*anie tliinit 
asserted in liiogntphie Uninrr^k, vul. xv. \k 248: but, Acconlin^r llrose 
(Militari/ voL i. |i. HS7), they are mentioned by VHlturintm in 1472. 
On the general conditton of tbe French artiliefy in the sixteenth ceniur^; 
see JiehtdoMti des And>ai9adfm‘$ tVwVicM#, voL i. pp. U4, 470, 478, Pans^ 
1838, 4t<i; a cuiioua and vnluahle publication. There is acme doubt to 
tile ex^wt period in which (uuincm?i were 1irr*t know'ii; but they were eer- 
tmnly ueed in war before the middle of the ffuirteemth ceiitiirv. See Bohlenp 
das aiU Indien, vol. ii. p. U3; and Donid^ llidoire de In JUiiicCf vol. i. pp. 
441, 442. 

Blackstons'i CommetUanes^ vol. i. p. 413; Danud, Hisf., de la Milice, 
yol. i^. 210, vol. ii. pp. 401, 403; OSuores de TurffU, vol. viii. p. 228. 

Tnc leading facts reepecting the enmlovinent of mercenary troops m 
indicated with mat judinneut by Mr. Hallooi. in bis Middle AyeSs vol. i. 
pp. 828-337. 
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and then sensibl}' dimmish. At the same time, this di¬ 
minution in the number of undisciplined soldiers deprived 
the country of a juirt of its warlike resources, and there¬ 
fore made it necessary to pay moi'e attention to the dis¬ 
ciplined ones, and to confine them more exclusively to 
their military duties. Thus it was that a division was 
first broadly established between the soldier and the 
civilian; and there ai^osc asepaiutc military profession,*® 
which, consisting of a comparatively small number of the 
total amount of citizens, left the remainder to settle in 
some other pursuit.^ In tins way, immense bodies of men 
were gradually weantnl from their i>l<l warlike habits; and 
being, as it wen;, foiretl into civil life, their enei’gies be¬ 
came available for tlie genend pur(K)sea of society, and for 
the cultivation of those arts of ]»eace whicli hud formerly 
been neglected. 'J’he result was, that the Eurojienn mind, 
instead of being, as hei*etofbi‘c, solely occupied either with 
war or with theology, now struck out into a middle path, 
and created those gmit bnmehes of knowledge to which 
modertj civilization owe.s its origin. In each successive 
generation this tendeiic}'towaixls a separate organization 
was more inurkvci; the utility of a division of labour be¬ 
came clearly I'ocognized; and as by this means know¬ 
ledge itself advanced, the authority of this middle or 
inti llectual ehuss corix*siJondiugly increased. Each addi- 


Groso (Miiitfrn/ vol. i. pp. 310» 311) sPiTis'tliat nutil tUe 

sixteenth ernturv, »4>ldiora biul ni> prufes^ioiml iltVMs {but * were 

hy badp'd of tbeir leaden* aruiM, tfinnlar to tho&u now worn 
by wuUMiutm/ it uliMf early in the uxlecDtli mitun' that there tiret 
UfOdu a ee])aratH iiulitary litoiuture. DimM, Jlid, tie ia Miiu'fj voL i. p. 380: 
* Les lutenrn, qui out ^*rit on det^ 8ur la diKuipline inilitaii'e : or (*e uVat 
giicivA qiiu ifonn b'ruu^'uiH I, et aotu riiluipereiir ('barlea V, quu lea Itjtliens^ 
ka Fran^ob^ les Knpaj'Qok et lee AUemons oat couiuieac^ u ecriro aiir ce 
aajeu* 

1'he ebao^ from the time when every lavioan was a soldier, U very 
^rcniarhabk. Adnni 8mitli (JVrftflh of Kaliom, book v. ci)ap. i. p. 2i>l} says, 
^ Anion^^ the civilixecl natiuus of inodero Furop, it is commonly euniputod^ 
that not moi'e than iliu one-buiidredth jiart of the inbahibtuts of uny country 
can be employeil os soldierai without ruin to tbo country which pays tho 
ex^ien^a ol their service.* The same pro|K>rtiou is inveu in Law 

of vMi. i p. aud iu OroMfffvr rt JJ^ adtwe des ItmnaiM, 

chap. iiu^O'Jupret de p. 130: also id Hhisrpe'ii History of 

vol. I p. lOo^ siid in AUsoh's UUtwy of EwripOy voL xiL p. 313. 
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tion to its power lessened the weight of the other two 
classes, and checked those superstitious feelings and that 
love of war, on which, in an eiirly^tate of society, all 
enthusiasm is concentrated. The evidence of the growth 
and diffusion of this intellectual principle is so full and 
decisive, that it would be possible, by combining all the 
branches of knowledge, to trace nearly the whole of its 
consecutive steps. At present, it is enough to say, that, 
taking a geneml view, this tliird,or intellectual, class, first 
displayed an independent, though still a vague, activity, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; that in the six¬ 
teenth centurj^, this activity, assuming a distinct form, 
showed itself m religious outbreaks; that in the seven¬ 
teenth century, its energy, becoming more practical, ws 
turned against the abuses of government, and caused a 
series of rebellions, from which hardly any part of Kuropc 
escaped; and finally, that in tlie eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, it has cxtende<l its aim to every de¬ 
partment of public and private life, diffusing education, 
teaching legislators, controlling kings, and, nl>ove all, 
settling on a sure foundation tluit supremacy of Public 
Opinion, to which not only constitutional princes, but even 
the most despotic sovereigns, arc now rendered strictly 
amenable. 

These, indeed, arc vast questions; and without some 
knowledge of them, no one can understand tlie ])reseiit 
condition of European society, or fonn the least idea of 
its future pi*ospects. It is, however, sufficient that the 
reader can now perceive the way in which so slight a 
matter as the invention of gunpowder diminished the 
warlike spirit, by dinuTiishing the niniiber of pei'sotis to 
whom the practice of war was habitual. There were, no 
doubt, other and collateral .cireumstances which tenddd 
in the saihe direction; but the use of gunpowder was the 
most effectual, because, by increasing the difficulty and 
expense of war, it made a separate military jivofession 
inaispensable; and thus, curtailing the action of the mili¬ 
tary spirit, left an overplus, an unemployed energy, which 
soon found its way to the pureuits of peace, infused into 
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them a new life, and began to control that lust of con¬ 
quest,.which, though natural to a barbarous people, is the 
great enemy of knowledge, and is the most fatal of those 
diseased ajjpetitcs by which even civilized countries are 
too often afflicted. 

The second intellectual movement, by which the love 
of war liiis been lessened, is much 1001*0 I'ecent, and has 
not yet ])i*odu<!ed the whole of its natural eftects. I allude 
to the discoveries made by Political Economy; a branch 
of kuowle<lge with which even the wisest of the ancients 
had not the least acquaintance, but which jmssesscs an 
importance it would l)c difficult to exaggemte, and is, 
moreover, i*cniarkal)lc, as being the only sulyect imme¬ 
diately connected with the art of government that has 
yet been raised to a science. The practicjtl value of this 
noble study, though perhaps only fully known to the more 
advanced tliinkera, is gradually becoming recognized b^ 
men of ordinary education: but even those by whom it 
is understood, seem to have pai<l little attention to tlie 
way ill which, by its influence, tlic interests of pence, and 
thcrefora of civilization, have lH!cn diractly promoted. 
Tlie manner in wliich this has been brauglit about, 1 will 
endeavtmr to explain, us it will furnish anotlier argu¬ 
ment in support of that graafc principle which 1 w’ish to 
establish. 

It is well known, that, among the different causes of 
■war, coniineraial jealousy was Ibrinerly one of the most 
conspicuous; and there arenumemus instances of (piari'els 
ri'spccting the jiroinnlgation of some, jxirticular tariff, or 
the protection of some fiivourite manufacture. Disputes 
of this kind were founded upon tlie very ignorant, but 
the verj' natural notion, that the advantages of commerce 
(fcpend u|)on die balance of tnule, and that whatever is 
gained by one country must be lost by anotlier. It was 
believed that W'ealth is com|K)se<l entirely of money; and 
that it is, therclbre, the essential interest of evei*y people 

The pRcifip. tendoneW of politicnl economy Arc tourlied fin very briefly 
in WanqMi, IlUtoit't <h rEtimoHM lS)tUiq**ey vul. ii. p. 207 \ oud in Ttem^s 
I^'ogvtu of l\}lU\CQi Econwnyf p. 240. 
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to import few commodities and much gold. Whenever 
this was done, affairs were said to be in a sound and 
healthy state; but if this was not done, it was declared 
that we were being drained of our resources, and that 
some other country was getting the better* of us, and 
was enriching itself at our expense.*^ For this the only 
remedy was, to negotiate a coinmei'cial treaty, which 
shoulcl oblige the offending nation te> take inorc of our 
commodities, and give us inoi’c of their gold: if^ hoAvever, 
they refused to sign the treaty, it became necessary to 
bring them to mison; and for tins pur|iose an armament 
was fitted out to attack a |)eople who, by lessoning our 
wealth, had deprived us of tliat money by which alone 
trade could bo extended in foraign markets.^ 

** This favourite djictrinc is illiistmtsd in n ourions 'Diwonrsp/ wrilton 
in 157S| and priuUd iu •Sfow^a in wliiuh it is liiid down, Uiut x\' our 

exports exceed our iuipoi*ts, we pain by the tnido; bui tlmt ii ihfy nro Ivnn, 
we hise. cHlit. Thoms, p. 200. NYhenoter tlof 

was disturbed, poiiiuiiuis wen* thrown into on su*ony of IVar. In 
James I. sud, lu onu of bis lon^ s{H't;c*hcA *]t*s strjin^<i! iJmL my Mbit 
bath not gone this eight or nine vtwrs: but I tbiuk tin* ihiilt of tho \v>int of 
money is the uneven Mlancing of Imdo. /V/W. vol. 1. p. Ii70: 

also dio debate *On Ilia Seardfy of Money,’ pp. lilU-JliNi. In HS20, (ho 
House of Commons, iu a state of gn*at abinii, |hiss<hI k n*solntion, * That tlio 
importstioii of tobacco out of Spain is one reason of (be BOAit ity of imiuey iu 
this kingdom.’ Vnti. Hid. vol. i. p. IKK In K»27, it wus actimHv ur^iiod 
in the liouae nf (.*onuuonR that the Netherlands were boiug wcHicei^ed iiy 
thoir trade with the Kast Indies, b<t4*atise it carrit d money out of the coun- 
try I Vnrl. Hid, vol. ii. p. 220. Half a mitury Uu*r, the same priuf*i[>le 
was advocated by !Sir WiUioin Temple in bis lA'tters, and ol^o in Ins Obiter- 
TAtioiu upon the United IVovinces, Tenqde'a WorkSf voL i. p. 17^, vol. ih 
pp. 117,118. 

** In 1072, the celeljratod Earl of Siiaflesburv, then Ix)rd f’linjioollor, 
announced that the time had come when the l‘aigti>^U nnist go to war with 
the Hutch; for that it was ‘ hmiosaiblu bfith sliniild stind iiiMin a balauee; 
and that if wc do not moi^tur their trade, they wlU ours. 1Tiey ur a'e must 
ti^ckle. One must and will invc the law to tho other. Tlicre is no com- 
pounding, whei'e the contest is for the trade of the whole world.’ Suimrs 
Tracis, vol. viii. p. 30. A few months later, still inaistifig on the pu>pri^y 
of the war, he gave ns one of bis reasons that it * was ueces 2 <avy to tlie trade 
of Kuglnnd that thei'e should be a £iir adjustment of l*t^IUlnerce iu (he JOubt 
Indies.’ iVir/. Hid. toI. iv. p. 587. In 1701, Stepney, a diplomatist aud 
one of the lords of trade, punlished an essay, strongly insisting on the bi*ne- 
fits which would accrue to English codiroerce by a war with I'rancc. ^/lers 
7)wis, vol. xi. pp. lOil, 217; and ho says, p. 206, that one of tho consc- 
qiienoea of peace with France winild be * the utter ruiu and destruction of 
our tiade.* See also, in vol. xiii. p. 688, the remarks on the policy of Wil¬ 
liam IIL In 174d| Lord Hardwire, one of the most eminent man of his 
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This misconception of the true nature of barter was 
formerly universal and being adopted even by the ablest 
])oliticjaii 8 , was not only an immediate cause of war, but 
increased those feelings of natural liatred by which war 
is encouraged; each country thinking that it had a direct 
interest in diminishing the wealth of its neighbours.®® In 
the seventeenth, or even late in the sixteenth centui’y, 
there were, indeed, one or two eminent thinkers who ex- 
ijosed some of the fallacies upon which this opinion was 
hiUHcd.®® Hut their arguments found no fiivour with those 
politicians by whem Euroj)ean affairs were then adminis- 

timO| AHid in the IIouf*c of * If ntir xv«fiU1i U dintinMhctl, it is time to 
mill tliu coiiiinerco of tlint nntion which him driven ua from tlie inerketo of 
tliv (^ln 1 incnt—by flweupitm the flcta of their ^hipe, And by blockodiug^ their 
CamiMln f./eeM nf thf. vol. v, j). 

In regimi to tho wventoentli <-entnry, see -VW « of In^Oy vol. i. 

pp. Ji, 42. To thn i inAV aild, timt uveu Ixioke had very eonfuwd notionfi 
rt*^p(*ctin ;7 tiic \thc of money in tnula See Emi^ on in Locke'ii IKorAji, 

Tol. iv.; und in pAHiriilHr pp. 1), 1^> Berkeley^ profound 

til Inker m Im fell into tlm same errons and mumeH tho Deceaaity of 
niuintidiiii)^ tho baUnce of tradOi And lesM^ninjr our importa in proportion 
j\s we lossvn oiir cxiwirt?*. See Ihu f/wiV, Ntw. xeix. clxi., in Bvrkrlefs 
iVorh, vol. It. pp. 24d, 2*V): nl^ hii* proj^al for a eumptnary law, la 

prrvo/tftNt/ tho Hnm of f/mrf lU'itaiHy in JKorAw, vol. li. p. 100. 
Tlie rconomicnl >ii!W.s of MouUnquieu </r9 Xom, livro xx. chiip. xii. 

in 2r>.*l) are fv* liope!eA4y wrong; whili® Vatlcl [Ih^oH do$ Omty 

\ol. i. pp. I lit 117, ll^t 20H) goen out of hie way to praise the niisclnevous 
inlerfeicm^e of the Eii;.di>4h gov eminent, which he recommends aa a pattern 
to other slat4*K. 

** The I'Viri of Bristol, ft man of nomc nbilitv, Udd the House of Ixirde in 
llU2. that it Wina ft great advantage to J*kiglanJ for other countries to go to 
wiir with each other; becansv by that means wa should get their money, 
or, as fie eallod it, (bedr * wealth.* See hia speech, in Pari. IIi9lo/yf voL it. 
pp. 1274-1270. 

Sorm, who wrote* in la said to have been the first to prove the 

absnniitv of diseoinaging the exportation of tho precious metals. See 7\visit 
on the J^i^ot/rone of IhMtu'ol JEoononi^y pp. S, 12, lU. But 1 believe that the 
carl lent sppi*cNu*h towards modem economical diacovories is a stiiklng ea^iy 
publii«h<*<t in 1^)81, and awribed hi William Stafford. It will be found in 
the Ilf/r/eHfn vol. ix. pp. 1*TO-102, edit. Park, lt^l2; and the title, 

B/Uof Coticeipt ofJhtf/Uah Potiry, gives an inadequate idea of wliat is, on the 
w]io1i\ the most im^iorlant work on thu Uieory of politics which had then 
apppavinl: Hinco the author not only dt««p1aya an insight into the nature of 
pru!o and vnluo, such as no prexiona thiolm poa.'^es^, but he points out 
<*te.arly the caused of tJtat svatvm of c»nc]<Jdures which' is the leading econo¬ 
mical fact in tho reign of t^xabcih, and is intimately oonnccted with the 
rise of theponr-lawa Home account of this essay is given by Dr. Twiss; but 
t)io origiDAl is easily Accessible, nnd should be read by every student of Eng¬ 
lish history. Among other heretical piopositions, it recommends fm traae 
in com. 
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tered. It is doubtful if they were known; and it is certain 
that, if known, they were despised by statesmen and le¬ 
gislators, ■who, from the constancy of their practical occu¬ 
pations, cannot be supposed to have sufficient leisure to 
master each new discovery that is successively made; and 
who in consequence ai'e, as a body, always in the rear of 
their age. The result was, that they went blundering on 
in the old track, believing that no commerce could flourish 
■without their interference, troubling that ccmmercc by 
repeated and harassing regulations, and taking for granted 
that it was the duty of every government to benefit the 
trade of their own people by injuring the trade of others.*^ 
But in the eighteenth century, along course of events, 
which I shall hereafter trace, prepared tlie way for a spirit 
of improvement, and a desire tor reform, of which the 
world had then seen no example. This great movement 
displayed its energy in every dcpartnient of knowledge; 
ana now it was that a successful attempt was first made 
to raise Political Kconoiny to a science, hy discovering the 
laws which regulate the ci'eation and diffusion of Aveidtli. 
In the year 177 (i, Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Nations ; which, looking at its ultimate results, is probably 
the most important book that has ever been ■written, and 
is certainly the most valuable contribution over made by 
a single man towards establishing the principles on which 
government should be based. In this great work, the old 
theory of protection as applied to commerce was destroyed 

In reffard to the interference of the Eoglisb it u stated hj 

Mr. McCulloch p. on the nuthorit}^ of h committee of t]ie 

H 0 UB 6 of Cdmmons, that before the vear 1K20, * no fewer than two thon- 
Band laws with leepeci to commerce Lad been pruned at dilft rent periods.* 
It maj be confldentij a£eerted| that eierj one of thofe hiWB was an unujiti- 
gated evil, sinco no trade^ and indeed no intereet of any kind, can be pro¬ 
tected by goTernzxient without infiictii^ immeasurably j^reatcr \w9 upou the 
miprotect*^ interests and trades; while if the protection is universal, the 
loBs will he muTeraal. Some stt^ng instances of the absurd laws winch 
hare been passed respecting trade, are collected in Marrinffton'i Obnervtrtionit 
m i>u SMuUi, pp. 270-285. lDde«t it was considered necessnr^ that 
parliament should do something in this wsy; and Charles II., m one of his 
speechefl, says, * I pfay, contrive any good abort bills which nmy improve the 
industry of the nation . . • . and so Uod Uees vour oouncils/ /Vr/. 
toL iv. p. 201. Compare the remarks on the fishery-trade, in StwiarB Ihictt, 
toL zii. p. 38. 
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in nearly all its parts;** tbe doctrine of the balance of 
trade was not only attacked, but its falsehood was demon¬ 
strated; and innumerable absurdities, which had been 
accumulating for ages, were suddenly swept away.®* 

If the Weedtii of Nations had appearea in any pre¬ 
ceding century, it would have shai'ed the fate of the great 
works of Stafford and Serra; and although the principles 
which it advocated would, no doubt, liave excited the 
attention of 8j)eculative thinkers, they would, in all proba¬ 
bility, have produced no effect on practical politicians, or, 
at all events, would only have cxci-ciscd an indirect and 
prccariou' induence. lint the diffusion of knowledge had 
now become so geueinl, that even our ordinary legislators 
wci'c, in some degree, pi*epared for these great truths, 
which, in a former peri<xl, they would have despised as 
idle novelties. Tiie result was, that the doctrines of Adam 
Smith soon found their way into the House of Com¬ 
mons ;** and, lx‘ing adopted by a tew of the leading mem¬ 
bers, were listened to with astonishment by that great 
asseiribly, whose opinions were mainly regulated by the 
wisdom of their ancestoi's, and who were loth to believe 
that anything could be discovered by the moderns wliich 
was not already known to the ancients. But it is in Viiin 
tlrnt such men us those always set themselves up to resist 
tlie ])re83urc of advancing knowledge. No great truth 
which lias once been found, has ever afteiwards been lost; 

^ To this the oiilj excepUon of mj moment is tlie view tftken of the 
whK!)i Jeremy lienlliiim htm die bimour of demolishing. 

^■^‘llcfiire Adam Smith, the principul merit is duo to lliune; but the 
works of tliftt prufouinl thinker were too fragmentary to p^uce much 
cllHCt. Indeed Ilmiie, notwitbstandijig bis vast powers, was mlarior to 
Smith in ccmiprcheo^venesa as well u in induatry. 

^ The tint notice 1 have ohsen'od of the Wcaftk of J'^ations in Parlis- 
ment in in 178!); and between then and tbe end of the century it is re* 
ferred to sevoral times, and latterly with increasing Ixequeucr. ^ Parlia- 
meafart/ ll/Moiyf vol. xxiii. p. voL xxvi pp. 481, 1035, vuL xxvii. 
p. vol xxix. pp. 8U, OOo, ddS, voL xxx. pp. 380, vol. xxxii. 
p. 3, vol xxxiii. pp. 35^1, 380, 6^, 048, 540, 5a% 774, 777, 77^ 823, 823, 
^4, 825, 837, 1249, vol. xxxiv. pp. 11,97, 141, 143, 304, 47.% 860, 901, 

902, lK)!l It is poasible that one or two passages ouiy have hien overlooked: 
but 1 believe that these are tbe only instoocee of Adam Smith being referred 
to during seventeen yeara Fvm a poMsge in PtfUew't Iji/e ttf Sidtno^dK^ 
vol i. p. 61, it appean that even AiaiogUm was studying Adam Smith In 
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nor has any important discovery yet been made which 
has not eventually carried everything before it. Even so, 
the principles of Free Trade, as .demonstrated by Adam 
Smith, and all the consequences which flow from them, 
were vainly struggled against by the most overwhelming 
majorities of both Houses of Parliament. Year by year 
the great truth made its way; always advancing, never 
receding.®^ The majority was at first deserted by a few 
men of ability, then by ordinary men, then it became a 
minority, then even the minority began to dwindle; and 
at the present day. eighty years after the publication of 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, tiiere is not U) be found any 
one of tolemble education who is not ashamed of holding 
opinions which, before the time of Adam Smith, were uni¬ 
versally received. 

, Such is the way in which groat thinkers conti’ol the 
afFaii*s of men, and by their discoveries regidate the 
mai*ch of nations. And truly the history of fhisj^nc tri¬ 
umph alone should be enough to repress the ])ro8Utn|)tiou 
of statesmen and legislators, who so exnggonite the im¬ 
portance of their cnift, as to as(n*ihe great results to their 
own shifting andtemporary contrivances. . For, •whence 
did they derive that knowledge, «jf which they are iilways 
ready to assume the merit? IIuw did they obtain their 
opinions? Ilow did they get at their principles? These 
are the elemenfo of their success; and these they cun 
only leorn fi om their ma8tei*s—fiom those grc'ut teachers, 
who, moved by the inspiration of genius, fertilize the 
world with their discoveries. Well may it be said of 
Adam Smith, and said too without fear of contradiction, 


Td \7^7y Pultenej^ in one of h\6 finanetftl speeches, appealed to * tlio 
authority of Dr. Smith, who, it woa well mid, would pei>iuttde the pn*scut 
genomtioD and govern the next’ l^rL Hid. toI. xxxm. p. 77R In 



reaeuning hj which the liberty of tnule ia aupported is so powerful, that it is 
daily obtaining converts. It la with plcatiure that I see itie progress which 
this great principle is making amongst those whom we should have expected 
to chng the longest to old prejudices.* PrtmowU fur m cconomivai Currenev, 
in I^ardo't Worlu, f. 407: 
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that this solitary Scotchman has, by the publication of 
one single work, contributed more towards the happiness 
of man, than has been eifected by the united abilities of 
all the statesmen and legislators of whom history has 
preserved an authentic account • 

The result of these great discoveries I am not here 
concerned to examine, except so fer as they aided in 
diminishing the energy of the warlike spirit. And the 
way in which they effected this may be easily stated. 
As long as it was generally believed that the wealth of 
a country consists of its goldt it was of course also be¬ 
lieved that the sole object of trade is to increase the influx 
of the pi*ecious motaU; it, therefore, became natural that 
Government should l>e expected to take measures by 
which such influx could be secured. This, however, could 
only be done by draining other emntries of their gold,^a 
result which they, for precisely the same ixjasons, strenu¬ 
ously resisted. Tlic consequence was, that any idea of 
real reciprocity wjis impossible: every commercial treaty 
was an attempt made by one nation to outwit another;'’* 
every new tariff wjus a declaiution of hostility; and that 
which ought to be the most peaceable of all pui*suit8, be¬ 
came one of the causes of those national jealousies and 
national animosities, by which ^var is ihamly promoted."* 
But ^vhen it was once clearly understood that gold and 

Sir Tlietnlore Jan9on, in his Gtntral Marimn of Tnid^f published in 1713^ 
lays it tlown m a priuciple universally that ^ All the nntfoos of 

I']IIrope seem to stnve wtio siuUl outwit one another in noint of trade; and 
they concur in this maxim, that the they consume of fin^ei^n coiamodities, 
tho better it is for them.* Sofner4 Tractsi vol. xiii. p. S92. Thus, too, in a 
JHffUwift! beltMn m l^tyliuhnum and a Dutchmatiy published in 1700, the 
IhitchiUAii is r(*pre8ent<K( as boastiuj^ that his goveninieut iiad 'forced 
treaties of eommvree exclusive to all other nations.’ Somen TracU^ vol. 
p. 37(1. This is the system of 'narrow selfishness’ denounced by Story, 
111 hu noble work, Ctmfiivt of Z^aw$f 1841, p. 

^ ' It cannot, indeed, be denied, that mistaken vietra of commerce, like 
those so frequently entertained .of religion, have been the cause of many wars 
and of mnen bloodshed.’ of PolUical Economy^ p. 140. 

See also pp. 87, 38: * It has made each tuition regard the welfare of its 
neighbours as. incompatible with its own: hence tbe reciprocal desire of 
injuriag and imporansbing each other; and hoDce that spirit of commercial 
rivuliT, wliich has been tb.immediate or remote cause of the greater num* 
her of modem wars.' ' 
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silver are not wealth, but are merely the representatives 
of wealth ;.when men betpm to see that wealth itself solely 
consists of the value which skill and labour can add to the 
raw material, and that money is of no possible use to a 
nation except to measure and circulate their riches; whcji 
these great truths were recognized,** all the old notions 
respecting the balance of trade, and the supreme iinport- 
jince of the precious metals, at once fell to the ground. 
•These enormous errors being dispersed, the true theory 
of barter was easily worked out. It was perceived, that 
if commerce is allowed to be fi’ee, its advantages will be 
shared by every country which engages in it; that, in 
the absence of monopoly, the benefits of trade arc of 
necessity recifirocal; and that, so far from depending on 
the amount of gold received, they simply arise from tlie 
fJicility with which a nation gets rid of those coimnodities 
which it can produce most clieaply, and receives in return 
those commodities which it couhf only produce at a great 
expense, but which the other nation can, from the skill 
of its workmen, or from the bounty of nature, afford to 
supply at a lower rate. From this it followed, that, in 
a mercantile point of view, it would be ns absurd to at¬ 
tempt to impoverish a people with whom we trade, as it 
would be in a tradesman to wish for the insolvency of a 
rich and frequent customer. The result is, that the com¬ 
mercial spirit, which formerly was often warlike, is now 
invariably pacific.®* And although it is perfectly true 
that not one merchant out of a hundred is familiar with 


^ On the rnpid difTuaion durin^r the present centurr of the principlea 
worked out by the economiate, compare Ltfin^9 pp. •{56-358, with 

a note to the last edition of on voL ii. pp. -iod, 

S55. 

" 'The ft^eHngs of nral iradeameu, prevailing among nations, overruled 
for G|pt(ine^ all s»nee of the general community of adviMituge wLicJi corn- 
merAl countries derive the prosperitj of one another; and that com* 
mercia) spirit, which is now one of the atmngest ohstaflea to wars, was during 
a certain period of European biatoiy their principal (‘ausc.’ 9 Ihitlivai 
.Economy, 1849, vol. ii. p. 221. This great change in the feelings of the com* 
metvial classes did not begin before the pn'sent century, nnd has not been 
vbible to ordioarv observora until the last tive-asd-twenty or thirty years; 
but it was foretol<\ in a rcmarkablo passage written by Harder in ; see 
bis Idftn suf' (rescA^VA^, voL iil. pp. 202, 200. 
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the arguments on which these economical discoveries are 
founded, that does not prevent the effect which the dis¬ 
coveries themselves produce on his own mind. The mer¬ 
cantile class is, like every other, acted upon by causes 
which only a few members of that class arc able to per¬ 
ceive. Thus, for instance, of all the innumerable oppo¬ 
nents of protection, there are very few indeed who can 
give valid reasons to justify their opposition. But this 
does not prevent the opposition from taking place. For 
an immense majority of men always follow with implicit 
submission the spirit of their own time; and the spirit 
of the time is merely its knowledge, and the direction 
that knowledge takes. As, in the ordinaiy avocations of 
daily life, every one is benefited, in the increase of his 
comforts, and of his general security, by the progress of 
many arts and sciences, of which pernaps he does not 
even know the name, ju.st so is the mercantile class be¬ 
nefited by those great economical discoveries which, in 
the course of two generations, have already effected a 
complete change in the commercial legislation of this 
countiT,and which are now operating slowly, but steadily, 
ujion rliose other European states, where public opinion 
being less powerful, it is more difficult to establish great 
truths and extirpate old abuses. While, therefore, it is 
pei-fectly true, that among merchants, a comparatively 
small number are acquainted with political economy, it 
is not the less true tliat they owe a large jiai’t of their 
Avealth to the political economists; who, by removing the 
obstacles with which the ignorance of successive govern¬ 
ments had impeded trade, have now settled on a solid 
foundation that commercial prosperity which is by no 
means the least of our national glories. Most assuredly 
is it also true, that this same intellectual movement has 
lessened the chance of war, by ascertaining the principles 
which ought to regulate our commercial relations with 
foreign countries: by proving, not only the inutility, but 
the positive mischief, caused by interfering with them; 
and finally, by exploding those long-established errors, 
which, inducing meu to believe that nation-s are the na* 
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tural enemies of each other, encouraged those evllfeelings, 
and fostered those national jealousies, to the strength of 
which the military spirit owed no small share ofits former 
influence. 

The tliird great cause by which the love of war has 
been weakened, is the way in which discoveries respecting 
the application of Steam to the purposes of travelling have 
facilitated the intercourse betw(?en different countries, and 
thus aided in destreying that ignorant contempt which 
one nation is too apt to feel for another. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the miserable and impudent falsehoods which a 
large class of English writei's formerly directed against 
the morals and private character of the hreueli, and, to 
their shame bo it said, even against the chastity of Freach 
women, tended not a little to embitter the angry feelings 
then existing between the two first countries of Kurope; 
irritating the English against French vices, irritating the 
French against English calumnies. In the same way, 
there was a time when every honest Engli.slunan firmly 
believed that he could beat teii Frenclmien; a class of 
beings whom lie held in sovereign contempt, as a loan 
and stunted race, who drank claret instead of brandy, 
who lived entirely off frogs; miserable infidels, wholioarcl 
mass every Sunday, who l>owe<I down before idols, and 
who even worshipi>ed the Pope. On the other hand, tlie 
French were taught to despise us, as rude unlettered bar¬ 
barians, without either taste or humanity; surly, ill-con¬ 
ditioned men, living in an unhajipy climate, ■\vhere a per- 
j)etual fog, only varied by rain, prevented the sun from 
ever being seen; suffering from so deep and inveterate 
a melancholy, that physicians had called it the English 
spleen; and, under the influence of this cruel malady, 
constantly committing suicide, particularly in November, 
when wo were well kno^vn to hang and shoot ourselves 
by thousands.®® 

^ That there ere more euiiidee in weathf^r than in fine Trentheri 

used a] waya to be takun for gTiintadi and was a favourite topic with the French 
wits, who were never weary of expatiating on our love of self-murder, and 
on the relation between it and our murky climate. Unfortunately for such 
ipeculationsi the fact it exactly opposite to what is generally supposed, and 
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Whoever has looked much into the older literature of 
Fitmce and England, knows that these wei*c the opinions 
which the two hrat nations of Europe, ui the ignorance 
and simplicity of their hetirts, held respecting each other. 
But the progress of improvement, by bringing the two 
countries into close and intimate contact, has dissipated 
these foolish prejudices, and taught each people to lidmire, 
and, what is still more imjwrtuut, to respect each other. 
And the greater the contsiet, the greater the respect. For, 
whatever theologians may choose to assert, if is certain 
that mankind at large hits far 11)01*0 virtue than vice, and 
fliat in eveiT country good actions are more frequent than 
bad ones. Indeed, if this we»*e othenvisc, the pre|)onder- 
ance of evil would long since liavc destroyed the human 
race, and not even have left a single man to lament the 
degeneraev of his species. An additional proof of tliis is 
the fitct, that the more nations associate with each other, 
and the more they sec and know of their fellow-creatures, 
the more quickly do ancient eumities disappear. This is 
because an enlarged experience jjrovesthat mankind is not 
so radically IkuI as we from our infancy are taught to be¬ 
lieve. But if viee.s were really more frequent than virtues, 
the result would be, that the increasing amalgamation of 
society would increase our l»ad opinion of others; because, 
though we may love our own vices, we do not gencmlly 
love the vices of our iicighbmirs. So far, however, is this 
from licing the actual consequence, that it has always 
been found, that those whose extensive knowledge makes 
them best acquainted with the geuerel course of human 
actions, are precisely those who take the most favourable 
view of them. The greatest observer and the most pro¬ 
found thinker is invaiiably the most lenient judge. It 
is the solitaiy misanthixipe, brooding over his fancied 
M'TOiigs, who is most prone to depreciate the good quali¬ 
ties of our nature, and exaggerate its bad ones. Or else 

% 

we have decisive evidence that there nre more euicidce to aummor than In 
Vf inter. See QueUlH wr FJfwnrMp voL ii. pp. 166; TiuU de la Mtmie 
du fSuidde, PariSt 1840, pp. 50,140, 160; Journal of Statktital SociHyy vol. i. 
p. 102 ; Wimlm'i Anatomu of duidd^p 1840^ pp. 131, 132; 2£uy>kind4 
Medical Sfalidice, p. 170. 
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it ia some foolish and ignorant nionlf, who, dreaming away 
hU existence in an idle solitude, flatters his own vanity 
by denouncing the vices of otliere ; and thus declaiming 
against the enjpyments of life, revenges himself on that 
society from which by his OAvn superstition he is excluded. 
These are the sort of men who insist most strongly on 
the corruption of our nature, and on the degeneracy into 
which we have fiillen. The enormous evil which such 
opinions have brought alxiut, is well understood by those 
who have studied the history of countries in which they 
are, and have b(‘en, most ])rcvalcnt- Hence it is that, 
among the innumerable liencHts derived from advancing 
knowledge, there are few more important than those im- 
pi’ovod facilities of communication,which, by increasing 
the frequency with which nations and individuals are 
brought into contact, have, to an extmordinary extent, 
corrected their prejudices, raised the opinion which encli 
forms of the other, diminished theirmntual hostility, and 
thus diffusing a more fovoumble view of our common 
nature, have stimulated us to develop those boundless re¬ 
sources of the human underetanding, the very existence of 
which it was once considei*ed almost a heresy to assert. 

This is pi’ecisely what 1 ms occurred in modem Eu¬ 
rope* The French and English people have, by the mere 
force of increased contact, learned to think more favour¬ 
ably of each other, and to discard that foolish contempt 
in which both nations formerly indulged. In this, as in 
all cases, the better one civilized country is acquainted 
with another, the more it will find to respect and to imi¬ 
tate. For of all the causes of national hatred, ignorance 
is the most powerful. When you increase tlic contact, you 
remove the ignorance, and thus you diminish the hatred.®® 


Iteapecting: wbic.h I will only mention one fact, in refrard to onr own 
cotintry. By the re'iima of the Boanl of Trade, it npjieitni that the pmeen- 
mu annually travi^ling by railway Amounted in 1842 to nineteen im]lions; 
out in 18o2 tboy had increase to mons than ei(^bty*^Htx uuUIuiu. Jom'HoI 
of iMntutical vol. xvi. p. 292. 

^ Of tbiAi Ur Stopheui ^in bis valtiablo work, C^traJ Atnertcft, vol. i. 

e y 247*8) relates on interestin? instaucA in the case of that remarkHble man 
arrura: * Indeedt in no particular bad be changed more ihan in his opinion 
of* iowgam j a bappy mustratioii of the effect of pexeoaol intcroouree in 
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This is the true bond of charity; and it is worth all the 
lessons which moralists and divines are able to teaoh. 
'I'hey have pursued their vocation for centuries, without 
procfucmg the least elFect in lessening the frequency of 
^Tir. liut it may be said without the slightest exaggera* 
tion, that every new rjiili*oad which is laid down, and 
every fresh steamer winch crosses the Channel, are addi¬ 
tional guamntees for the preservation of that long and 
unbi-oken jwace which, <luring forty years, has knit to¬ 
gether the fortunes and the interests of the two most 
civilized nations of the earth. 

1 have thus, so far as my knowledge will permit, en¬ 
deavoured to indicate the causes wliich have diminished 
religious persecution and war; the twogrcjvtest evils with 
which men have yet contrived to afflict their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. The questK)n of the decline of religious pereecu- 
tion I have only briefly noticed, because it will m more 
fully handled in a 8ubsc<]ucnt [Mirtof this volume. Enough, 
however, has been advancetl to prove how essentially it is 
an intellectual ju'oeess. and bow little good can be efh'Ctcd 
on this subjeet by the oiwration of moral feelings. The 
causes of the decline of the warlike spirit I have examined 
at considerable, and, perhaps, to some readers, at tedious 
length, and the result of that examination has been^that 
the decline is owing to the increase of the intellectual 
classes, to wliom the military classes are necesswily anta¬ 
gonistic. In jmsliing the inquiry a little deeper, we have, 
by still further analysis, ascertained the existence of three 
vast though subsidiaiy causes, by which the general move¬ 
ment has been accelerated. These are—the invention of 
Gunpowder, the discoveriesof Political Economy, and the 
disc<jver}’ of improved inesms of I..ocomotion. Such are 
the three great modes or channels by which the progress 
of knowledge has weakened the old warlike spirit; and 

brenkiD^ donrn prejiidicod agUDSt iDdividiuU^ or clftasea.* Mr. ElpbiD/^tone 
{Iliatory of India^ ji. 106) who have known tholndiiuiA 

have always the opinion of them: but ihit m tuthcr a cotnpiimtni to 
human natwe than io 9ikC$ it i$ irw of tfuary otherpoopk.' Outnpare an 
instructive pnsfti^e in Datin'i JourmU of JUooarcheOf p. til, with Iturdachf 
7hnU do Phi^oiot/io oomme Science ttOioeroaiimf voL ii. p. 61. 
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the way in which they have effected this has, I trust, been 
clearly pointed out. The facts and arguments which I 
have brought forward, have, I can conscientiously say, 
been subjected to ca reful and repeated scrutiny; ani I am 
quite unable to see on what possible ground their accu¬ 
racy is to be impugned. That they will be disagreeable 
to ceitain chisse-s, I am well aware; but the unpleasant¬ 
ness of a statement is hardly to be considered a proof of 
its falsehood. The sources t'rcm which the evidence has 
been derived are fully indicated; and the arguments, 1 
hojH!, fairly stated. And from them there I'esults a most 
important conchision. From them we are bound to inter, 
that the two oldest, greatest, most invetemte, and most 
widely-spread evils which have ever l)een knovvn, are 
constantly, though, on the whole, slowly, iliminishing; 
and that their diminution has biien effected, not at all by 
moral feelings, nor by moniltesichings. but solely by the 
activity of the human intellect, and by the inventions ami 
discoveries which, in a long course of successive ages, 
man has been able to make. 

Since, tlien, in the two most im|>ortant phenomena 
which the prcgrcss of society j>i*e8ents, the moral laws 
have been steadily and invariably subordinate to tlic in¬ 
tellectual laws, therc arises a strong presumption that in 
inferior matters the same process has been followed. To 
prove this in its full extent, and th»is raise the presump¬ 
tion to ail absolute certainty, would be to write, not an 
Introtluction to histoiy, but the History itself. The reader 
must, therefore, be satisKcil for the pi’esent with what, I 
am conscious, is merely an approach towards demonstra¬ 
tion ; and the complete demonstration must necessarily 
be reserved tor tlie future volumes of this work: in which 
I pledge myself to show that the progress Europe has 
made from barbarism to civilization is entirely due to its 
intellectual activity; that the leading countries have now, 
for some centuries, advanced sufficiently far to shake off 
the influence of those physical agencies by which in an 
earlier state their career might have been troubled; and 
that although the moral agencies are still powerful, and 
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still cause occasional disturbances, these are but aberra* 
tions, which, if we coinpire long periods of time, balance 
each other, and thus in the total amount entirely disap* 
j>ear. So that, in a gixMit and comprehensive view, the 
changes in eveiy civilized people are, in their aggregate, 
de|)endent solely on thix^e things: tirst, on the amount of 
knowk'dgc [K)s.sessed by their ablest men ; secondly, on 
the direction which that knowledge takes, that is to say, 
the sort of subjects to which it retei’s; thirdly, and above 
nil, on the extent to wliich the knowledge is disused, and 
the freedom with which it pervades all classes of society. 

Those are the three gn«t movei*s of every civilized 
country; and although their ojwmtion is frequently dis¬ 
turbed by the vices or flic virtues of jioweriiil individuals, 
such moral fccling.s corrt'ct each other, and tlie average of 
long periods lemaiiis unafFwted. Owing to causes of which 
wc arc; ignorant, the muiul qualities do, no doubt, con¬ 
stantly vary; so that in one man, or perhaps even in one 
generation, there will be an excess of good intentions, in 
another an oxces.s of bid ones. Hut we have no ixason to 
think that any pennanent change has been eifected in the 
pi'oportion wluch tliosewho initumlly jiossessgood inten¬ 
tions bear to those in whom bad ones seem to beinhemit. 
In what may be calknl the innate and original morals of 
mankind, there is, so liir as wc arc awire, no pi-ogrc^ss. 
01’ the different passions with which we are born, some 
are more prevalent at one time, some at another; but 
experience teaches ns that, as they are always anta¬ 
gonistic, they are held in balance by the force of their 
own opposition. The activity of one motive is corrected- 
by the activity of another, b’or to every vice there is a 
corresjioTKUng virtue. Cruelty is counteracted by bene¬ 
volence; sympathy is excited by suffering; the injustice 
of some pixivokcs the charity of others; ne^v evils are met 
by new remedies, and even tlie most enormous offences 
that have ever been known have left l)chind them no per¬ 
manent impression. The desolation of countries and the 
slaughter of men aix‘ losses which never fail to be repaired, 
and at the distance of a few centuries eveiy vestige of 
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them is effaced. The ^gandc crimes of Alexander or 
Napoleon become after a time void of effect, and the 
affau’s of the world return to their former level. This is 
the ebb and flow of history, the perpetual flux to which 
by the laws of our nature we arc subject. Above all this, 
there is a far higher movement; and as the tide rolls on, 
now advancing, now receding, there is, amid its endless 
fluctuations, oncithing, and one alone, which endures for 
ever. The actions of bad men produce only temjwrary 
evil, the actions of good men only temporary good ; and 
eventually the good and the evil altogether subside, are 
neutralised by subsequent generations, absorbed by the 
incessant movements of future ages. But the discoveries 
of great men never leave us; they are inirnortal, they 
contain those eternal truths which survive the sluxjk of 
empires, outlive the struggles of rival creteds, and witness 
the decay of successive ixdigions. All these have their 
different measures and their different staiidanls; one set 
of opinions for one age, another set for another. They 
pass away like u dixjain; they are as the fabric of a vision, 
which leaves not a rack behind. The discoveries of ge¬ 
nius alone remain: it is to them we owe all that we now 
have, they ore for all ages and all tiuies; never young, 
and never old, they bear the seeils of their own life ; they 
flow on in a perennial and undying sti*eain; they are 
essentially cumulative, and, giving birth to the additions 
which they subsequently receive, they thus influence the 
most distant posterity, imd after the lapse of centuries 
produce more eft’ect than they were able to do even at 
the moment of their promulgation. 
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IsqUIRT TKTO THE IHFLUPJlCe EXERCTSKH BY BELICION, LITERATURE, AKD 

GOVEItKUEHT. 

By npplyiniT to the history of Man tl;ose methods of 
iiivesti;,^iti<)n wiiich have been found successful in other 
bi’anclies of knowledge, and by rejecting all preconceived 
notions wliich would not bear the test of those methods, 

, we have arnved at certain results, the heads of which it 
may now be convenient to recapitulate. \Vc have seen 
that our actions, being solely the result of internal and 
external agencies, must be explicable by the laws of those 
agencies; that is to say, by mental laws and by physical 
laws. We have also seen that nicntal laws arc, in Eurepe, 
more poweiful than physical laws; and that, in the pro¬ 
gress of civilization, their superiority is constantly in¬ 
creasing, becmisc advancing knowledge multiplies the re- 
sourees of the mind, but leaves the old resources of nature 
stationary. On this account, we have treated the mental 
laws as being the givat regulators of progress; and we 
have looked at the physical laws ns occupying a subor¬ 
dinate place, and as merely displaying themselves in oc¬ 
casional disturbances, the force and frequency of which 
have been long declining, and arc now, on a large average, 
almost inopia’ative. Having, by this means, resolved the 
study of what may lie called the dynamics of society into 
the study of the laws of the mind, we have subjected 
these last to a similar analysis; and we have found that 
they consist of two parts, namely, moral laws and intel¬ 
lectual laws. By comparing these two pai’ts, we have 
clearly ascertained the vast superiority of the intellectual 
laws; and we have seen, that as the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion is marked by the triumph of the mental laws over 
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the physical, just so is it marked by the triumph of the 
intellectual laws over the moral ones. This important 
inference rests on two distinct ailments. First, that 
moral truths being stationary,andintellectual truths being 
progressive, it is liighly improbable that the progress of 
society should be due to moral knowledge, which for many 
centuries has remained the same, rather than to intel¬ 
lectual knowledge, which for many centuries has been 
incessantly advancing. The other argument consists in 
the fact, that the two greatest evils known to mankind 
have not been diminished by moml imprfjvement; but 
have been, and still are, yielding to the influence, of in¬ 
tellectual discoveries. Pi’om all this it evidently follows, 
that if we wish to ascertain the conditions wiiicli regulate 
the progress of modern civilization, wc must sec^k them 
in the histoiy of the amount and diffusion of intellectual 
knowledge; and we must consider physical phenomena 
and moral principles as causing, no doubt, great aberj'n- 
tionsin short periods, but in long periials correcting and 
balancing themselves, and thus Iwiving tlie intellectual 
laws to act uncontrolled by these inferior and suboi’dinate 

is the conclusion to which wc have been led by 
successive analyses, and on which we now take our sfiind. 
The actions of individuals are greatly affected by their 
moral feelings and by their passions; but tlicse being 
antagonistic to the passions and feelings of oflrer indivi¬ 
duals, are balanced by them; so that their effect is, in 
the great average of human affairs, nowhere to be seen; 
and the total actions of mankind, cons'.lercd as a wliolc, 
are left to be regulated by the total knowledge of’which 
mankind is possessed. And of the way in which indivi¬ 
dual feeling and individual caprice arc thus absorbed and 
neutralized, we find a clear illustration in the facts already 
breuglit forward respecting the history of crime. For 
by those facts it is decisively proved, that the amount of 
crime committed in a country is, year after year, repro¬ 
duced with the most startling uniformity, not being in 
the least affected by thc^c capricious and personal Ibel- 


agents. 

Such 
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ings to which human actions are too o^n referred. But 
ifi instead of examining the history ofdSme year by year, 
we were to examine it montji by month, we should find 
less regularity; and if wc were to examine it hour by 
hour, we should find no regulari^ at all; neither would 
its regularity be seen, i^ instead of the criminal I’ecords- 
of a whole country, we only knew those of a single street, 
or of a single family. This is because the gi*eat social 
laws by which crime is governed, can only be perceived 
after observing gi*eat numbera or long jjeriods; but in a 
small number, and a short period, the individual moral 
principle triumphs, and disturbs the operation of the larger 
and intellectual law. While, therefore, the moral feelings 
by >vhich a man is urged to commit a crime, or to abstain 
from it, will produce an immense eifect on the anrtmnt of 
his own crimes, they will produce no effect on the amount 
of crimes committed by the society to which he belongs; 
because, in the long-run, they arc sui*e to be neutralized 
by opposite moral feelings, which cause in other men an 
opposite conduct. Just in the same way, wc are all sen¬ 
sible that moral principles do affect nearly the whole of 
our actions; but we have incontrovertible proof that they 
produce not the least effect on inankiud in the aggregate, 
or even on men m veiy large masses, provided that we 
take the' precaution of studying social phenomena for a 
period sutficicutly long, and on a scale sufficiently ^vat, 
to enable the superior laws to come into uncontralled 
opiiration. 

• The totality of^uman actions being thus, from the 
highest point of viw, governed by the totality of human 
knowledge, it might seem a simple matter to collect the 
evi<lence of the knowledge, and, by subjecting it to suc¬ 
cessive generabzations, ascertain the whole of the laws 
wldch I'egiilate the progress of civilization. And th-at 
this will be eventually done, I do not entertain the slight¬ 
est doubt. But, unfortunately, history has been written 
by men so inadequate to the great task they have under¬ 
taken, that few of the necessary materials have yet been 
brought together. Instead of telling us those things which 
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alone have any value,—instead of giving us information 
respecting the progress of knowledge, and the way in 
which mankind has been affected'by the diffusion of that 
knowledge,—instead of these things, the vast majority of 
historians fill their works with the most trifling and miser¬ 
able details: personal anecdotes of kings and courts; in- 
tenninable relations of what was said by one minister, 
and what was thought by another; and, what is worse 
than all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and sieges, 
very interesting to those engaged in them, but to us 
utterly useless, because they neither furnish new truths, 
nor do they supply tlie means by which new truths may 
bo discovered. Inis is the real impediment which now 
stops our advance. It is this want of judgment, and this 
ignoi*atice of what is most worthy of selection, which de¬ 
prives us of materials that ought long since to have been 
accumulated, arranged, and stored-up for future use. In 
other great branches of knowledge, observation has pre¬ 
ceded discovery; first the facts have l)een registered, and 
then their laws have been found. But in the study of 
the history of Man, the impoitant fiicts have been ne¬ 
glected, and the unimportant ones preserved. The con¬ 
sequence is, that whoever now attempts to generalize 
historical phenomena, must collect the &cts, as well as 
conduct the generalization. He finds nothing ready to 
his hand. He must be the mason as well as the archi¬ 


tect; he must not only scheme the edifice, but likewise 
excavate the quarry. The necessity of peidbnning this 
double labour entails upon the philosopher such enoi-moua 
drudgery, that the limits of an entire life are unequal to 
the task; and history, instead of being ripe, as it ought 
to be, for complete smd exhaustive generalizations, is still 
in so crude and infomal a state, that not the most deter¬ 


mined and protracted industry will enable any one to 
comprehend the really important actions of mankind, dur¬ 
ing even so short a period as two successive centuries. 

On account of these things, I have long since aban¬ 
doned my original scheme; and I have reluctantly deter¬ 
mined to write the history, not of general civilization, but 
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of the civilization of a single people. While, however, by 
this means, we curtail the fieldof inquiiy, we unfortunately 
diminish the resoui*cea of which the inquiry is iwssessed. 
For although it is perfectly true, that the totality of hu¬ 
man actions, if considered in long periods, depends on the 
totality of human knowledge, it must be allowed that this 
gi’eat principle, when applied only to one country, loses 
something of its original value. The more we diminish 
our observations, the greater becomes the uncertainty of 
the average; in other words, the greater the chance of 
the operation of the larger laws being troubled by the 
operation of the smaller. The interference of foTCign go¬ 
vernments ; the influence exercised by the opinions, lite¬ 
rature, and customs of a foreign people; their invasions, 
jiorhaps even their conquests; the forcible introduction by 
them of new roligions, new Ia^vs, and new manners,—all 
these things are |>crturbation8, wliich, in u view of uni¬ 
versal history, equalize each other, but which, in any one 
country, are apt to disturb the natural march, and thus 
render the movements of civilization moix} difficult to 
calculate. The manner in which I have endeavoured to 
meet, this difficulty will be presently stated; but what I 
first wish to jx)iut out, ai*e the I’oa.sons which have induced 
me to select the history of England as more important 
than any other, and thei*cfore as the most worthy of being 
subjected to a complete and philosophic investigation. 

Now, it is evident that, inasmuch as the great advan- 
tigeof studjung past eventsconsists in the possibility of as¬ 
certaining the laws by which they were governed, the his¬ 
tory of any people will become more valuable in proportion 
as their movements have been least disturbed by agencies 
not arising from themselves. Every foreign or c.xternal 
influence which is brought to bear upon a nation is on 
interference with its natural development, and therefore 
complicates the circumstances wc seek to investigate. ’ To 
simplify complications, is, in all branches of knowledge, 
'the first essential of success. This is very fiuniliar to the 
cultivators of physical science, who are often able, by a 
single experiment, to discover a truth which innumerable 
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obaervatiojis had vainly searched; the reason being, that 
by experimenting on phenomena, we can disentangle them 
flrom their complications; and thus isolating them from 
the interference of unknown agencies, we leave them, as 
it were, to run their own course, and disclose the opera¬ 
tion of their own law. 

This, then, is the true standard by which we must 
measure the value of the history of any nation. The 
importance of the history of a country depends, not upon 
the splendour of its exploits, but upon the degree to which 
its actions are due to cajises springing out of itself. If, 
thereforc, we could find some civilized people who had 
worked out their civilization entirely by themselves j who 
had escaped all foreign influence, and who liod been nei¬ 
ther benefited nor retarded by the personal peculiarities 
of their rulers,—the history of such a people would be of 
paramount imfwrtance; because it would present a condi¬ 
tion of nonnal and inherent development; it would show 
the laws of progress acting in a state of istilation; it would 
bo, in fact, an e.xperiment ready-made, and would possess 
all the value of that artificial contrivance to which natural 
science is so much indebted. 

To find such a people os this is obviously impossible; 
but the duty of the philosophic historian is, to select for 
his especial study the country in which the conditions 
have been most closely followed. Now, it wll be readily 
admitted, not only by ourselves, but by intelligent fo¬ 
reigners, that in England, during, at all events, the last 
three centuries, this has been done more constantly and 
more successfully than in any other country. I saj no¬ 
thing of the number of our discoveries, the brilliancy of 
our literature, or the success of our arms. These arc 
invidious topics; and other nations may perhaps deny to 
us those superior merits which wc are apt to exaggerate, 
liut 1 take up this single position, that of all European 
countries, England is the one where, during the longest 
period, the government has been most quiescent, and the 

S le most active; where popular freedom has been 
sd on the widest basis; where each man is most able 
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to say what he thinks, and do what he likes; where every 
one can follow his own bent, and pro^gate his own opi* 
nions ; where,religious persecution being little known, the 
play and flow of the human mind may he clearly seen, 
unchecked by those restraints to whicn it is elsewhere 
subjected; wlicre the profession of heresy is least dan¬ 
gerous, and the practice of dissent most common; where 
hostile creeds floui'ish side by side, and rise and decay 
without disturbance, according to the wants of the people, 
unaflbeted by the wishes of the church, and uncontrolled 
by the authority of the state; where all interests, and all 
classes, both spiritual and temporal, arc most left to take 
care of themselves; where thatmeddlcsomedoctrinecalled 
Protection was first attacked, and where alone it has been 
destroyed; an<l where, in a word, those dangerous ex- 
ti’emes to which interference gives rise having been avoided, 
despotism and rebellion are equally rare, and concession 
being recognized os the groundwork of policy, the national 
progress been least disturbed by the power of privi¬ 
leged classes, by the influence of j^rticular sects, or by 
the violence of arbitrary rulers. - 

That these are the ciiaracteristics of English history' 
is notorious; to some men a matter of boast, to others of 
regret. And when to these circumstances we add, that 
England, owing to its insular foiTnation,^ was, until the 
middle of the lit century, rarely visited by foreigpei’s, it 
becomes evident that, in our progress as a people, we have 
been less affected than any other by the two main sources 
of interference, namely, the authority of government, and 
the influence of foreignera. In the sixteenth century, it 
became a fashion, among the English nobility, to travel 
abroad; ^ but it was by no means the fashion for foreign. 

^ Colerid^ well says, * it is the chief of many blessings deriTed from 
the insular uharauter and circumstances of our country, that our social in¬ 
stitutions have formed themselves out of our proper needs and interests.’ 
Coleridift on the CondtiuHon of the Chmrch and SvOf 18^^ pp. 20,21. 
The political consequences of this were much noticed M the time of the 
French Kevolutiom S<^ Mimoiroi de La Fa^etUf vol. i. p. 404, Bruxolles, 
1837. 

* In another place, I shall collect the evidence of the rapidly increasing 
love of traveliisg in the sixteenth century; but it is interesting to obse^e^ 
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nobility to travel in England. In tbe seventeenth century, 
the custom of travelling for amusement spiead so much, 
that, among the rich and idle classes, there were few Eng¬ 
lishmen who did not, at least once in their life, cross the 
Channel; while the same classes in other countries, partly 
because they wero less wealthy, partly from an inveterate 
dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered our island, unless 
compelled to do so on someparticularbusincss. The result 
was, that in other countries, and particularly in France 
and Italy, the inhabitants of the great cities became gra¬ 
dually accustomed to foreigners, and, like all men, were 
imperceptibly influenced by what they often saw. On t he 
other hand, there were many of our cities in which none 
but Englishmen overset theirfeet;*^ and inhabitants, even 
of the metropolis, miglit grow old without having once 
seen a single foreigner, except, perhaps, some dull and 
pompous ambassador taking his airing on the banks of 
the Thtvmes. And although it is often wiid that, after the 
restoration of Charles II., our national character began 
to be greatly influenced by French example,* this, as I 
shall fully prove, was contiued to tliut small and insigni¬ 
ficant part of society which hung about the court; nor did 
it produce any marked efl'ect upon the two most impor¬ 
tant classes,—the intellectual class, and the industrious 
class. The movement may, indeed, be traced in the most 
worthless parts of our literature,—in the shameless pro¬ 
ductions of Buckingham, Dorset, Etherege, Killigrew, 
Mulgrave, Rochester, and Sedley. But neither then, nor 

thftt during the latter half of the centoTT there drat ostahlished the 
custom of appointing travelling tutors. Compare DarrM^on'i ObstrvaiinM 
<fH the Stntnt<8t p. 218; with a letter Irom Besa, written in in MetTioiree 
ei Cerretpondance de Du Pleaeii Marwtyf toL ix. p. 81. 

’ In regard to the aoctetj of women; thb was still more observably even 
at a much later period \ and when the CounUm de Bouffitrs visited hlngland; 
at the beginning of the reira of George 111.; ^on Jui faisoit un tn^nte de 
aa curiositd de voir rAngleterre; car on remarquoit qu*elle ^toit k seule 
dame fran^iee de quality qui ffit venue en voyagsuse depuiu deux cents 
ans ; on ne comprenoit pom^ dans cette claaae, les ambassAdriess, ni la 
duchease de Muariu; qui v ^toient venues nar ndeesMtd.' Dvtens, Mimoiree 
(Tim Voyageur, vd. i. p. 217. Compare Mhnoiree de Madame de GeuUe, voL 
viii. p. 241.' 

^ Orme'e lAfeof p. 288; JfoAofi '#Hieterg o/EugUmdf vol. ii. p. 211 } 
and manj other writers. 
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at a much btcr period, were any of our great thinkers 
influenced by the intellect of France;® on the contraiy, 
we find in their ideas, and even in their style, a certain 
rough and native vigour, which, though offensive to our 
more polished neighbours, has at least the merit of being 
the indigenous product of our own country.** The origin 
and extent of that connexion between the French and 
English intellects which subsequently arose, is a subject 
ofimmense importance; but, like most others of real value, 
it has been entirely neglected by historians. In the pre¬ 
sent-work, I sliall attempt to supply this deficiency: in 
the mean time I may say, that although we have been, 
and still are, greatly indebted to the h rench for our im¬ 
provement in taste, in refinement, in manners, an^ indeed 
jn all the amenities of life, we have borrowed from them 
nothing absolutely essential, nothing by which the des¬ 
tinies of nations are permanently altered. On the other 
hand, the French have not only Wrowed from us some 
very valuable political institutions, but even the most im- 

* Tho only EnizliAhmon of genius who, during this poriodi was infitiencud 

bv the Freueb inlud, was Drydeo; but this is chioMy apparent io his plays, 
tfie whole of which aro now deservedly forgotten. His great works, Hud, 
above nil, those wtinderful satires, in wnicb he distances every competitor, 
except Juvenal, ore thoroughly national, and, as mere specimens of ^glish, 
ftrO; if I may express my own judgment, to he ranked immediately after 
Slmkspcrtre. In Drvdon’s writings there ore uiU|ueBtioQAbly many Gallicisms 
of exprosaion, but icw QaLlidsms of thought; and it is by these lost that we 
must estimate the real amount of foreign iutiuence. Sir Walter Scott goes 
so far as to say, *It will admit of queatiou, whether any single Freuch 
word has been naturalisad upon the sme authority of Dryden/ Zi/fi 

of Ih^den, p. Svo, 1806. lia^er a bold assertion. As to the opiniim 
of Fox, see Lord Holland's preface to IhsU Jama 4to, 1808, p. xxxll. 

* Another circumstance which has moint^cd the iudependonee, and 

therefore increased the value, of our literature, is, that in no great country 
have literary ruen been so litUe connected with the government, or rewarded 
by it. That this is the true policy, and that to protect literature is to injure 
it, are propositions for the prooi of which I must refer to chap. xi. of 
this volume—on the system oi Louis XIY. In the mean time, I will quote 
the following words from a learned and, what is much better, a thouglitful 
writer: ^Nor must he who will understand the English institutions leave 
out of view the character of the enduring works which hod sprung from the 
client enerf^ of the English mind. Uterature bad been left to develop 
itself. William of Orange was foreign to it; Anne cored not fcr it; the 
first Georgs knew no English: the second not much.' Jftttory o/ 

the American JUvoMiony vcd. ii. p. 48. Compare FortUr*$ lAjtof 

1854, vol. i. pp. 93*90, voL ih p. 480. 
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portant event in French history is due, in no small degree, 
to our influence. Their revolution of 1789 was, as is 
'well known, brought about, or, to speak more properly, 
was mainly instigated, by a few gi'eat men, whose works, 
and afterwards whose speeches, roused the people to 
resistance; but what is less known, and neverthdiess is 
certainly true, is, that these eminent leaders learnt in Eng* 
land that ])hilosophy and those principles by which, when 
transplanted into their own country, such f^rful and yet 
such salutary results were elFectcd.^ 

It will not, I hope, be supposed, that by these remarks 
I mean to cast any reflection on the Frencli: a great and 
admirable people; a jjcople in many respects superior to 
ourselv^; a people from whom we have still much to 
leam, ana whose deflciencies, such us they are, arise from 
the perpetual intei*fbrcnce of a long line ofm’bitrary rulers. 
But, looking at this matter historically, it is unquestion¬ 
ably true that, we have worked out our civilization wth 
little aid from them, wliile they have worked out theirs 
with great aid from us. At the same time, it must also be 
admitted, that our governments have interfered less with 
us than their governments' liave interfered with them. 
And without in the least prejudging the question as to 
which is the greater countiy, it is solely on these grounds 
that I consider our history more important than theirs: 
and I select for especial study the progress of English 
civilization, simply because, being less effected by agencies 
not arising fi*om iteelf, we can the more clearly discern 
in it the normal march of society, and the undisturbed 
operation of those great laws by which the fortunes of 
mankind are ultimately regulated. 

After this comparison between the relative value of 
French and English history, it seems scarcely necessary 
to examine the claims which may be put fonvard for th*e 
history of other countries. Indeed, there are only two in 
whose favour any thing can be said: I mean Germany, 
considei^ed as a whole, and the United States of North 

’’ Sec, for evidcacu of this iaduence of Enf^Und, chsp. xii. of the present 
Tohine. 
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America. Aa to the Germws, it is undoubtedly true, that 
since the middle of the eighteenth centuiy they have pro¬ 
duced a greater number of profound thmkers than any 
other country, I might perhaps saj, than all other coun¬ 
tries put together. But the objections which apply to the 
French are still more applicable to the Geiinans. For 
the protective principle has been, and still is, stronger in 
Germany than in France. Even the best of the German 
governments are constantly interfering with the people; 
never leaving theip to themselves, always looking after 
their interests, and meddling in the commonest affairs of 
daily life. Besides this, the German literatui’e, though 
now the iirst in Europe, owes its origin, as we shall here¬ 
after see, to that great sceptical movement, by which, in 
France, the Revolution was preceded. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Germans, notwithstanding 
a few eminent names, such as Kepler and Leibnitz, had 
no literature of real value; and the first impetus which 
they received, was caused by their contact wth the French 
intellect, and by the influence of those eminent French¬ 
men who, ill the reign of Frederick the Great, flocked to 
Berlin,® a city wliich has ever since been the head-quarters 
of philosophy and science. From this there have resulted 
some very important circumstances, which I can here only 
briefly indicate. The German intellect, stimulated by the 
F reach into a sudden growth, has been irregularly deve¬ 
loped ; and tlius hurried into an activity greater than the 


” Tho history of this rem&rlcabl^ tbongb sbort-liTed| union between the 
Fiencli and German inteliecte wiU be traced in t]ie next volume; but its 
iirBt g;i*eat cilbet, in stimulatiD^, or rather in creatingi the German literaturei 
is noticed by one of tiie moet learned of their own writers: *Denn einee- 
tbeile war zu diesea Oegenet&iden immer die lateinische Sproebe j^ebrauchti 
und die Mutterspraebe zu wenig cultivirt worden^anderutbeils wurdea diese 
Sclirirten auch ineistentbeUs nur toq Gelehrten, und zwar Uoivereitatage- 
Ichrteni fiir welcLe aie auch bauptsachli^di bestimmt waren, {^leeen. Gegen 
die Mltte des achuehnten Jahrhunderta, ala muhrere und franxo- 

msebe Werke ^elcseo und iibemetzt wurdem uud durch die Vorlieba dea 
Kbui^ von PreUBsen Friedrichs IL« der von Franzoeen gebildet worden war, 
franzdaisebe Oelehrte beaonders geebrt und ao^atellt warden, entatand ein 
Wettoiferder DeuUcben, auch in dam echriftacbeo Vortracd niebt zuruck 
zu bleiben, und die Spracbe bob rich bald zu einem bohen Gnuie von VoU- 
kommenheit/ Tnrnprmmnf OmMchU <kr Phiio 0 ophie, toL iL pp. 280,287. 
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average civilization of the country requires. The con¬ 
sequence is, that there is no nation in Europe in which 
we find so wide an interval between the highest minds 
and the lowest minds. The German philosophers possess 
a learning, and a reach of thought, which places them at 
the head of the civilized world. The German people are 
more superstitious, more prejudiced,and,noUvithstanding 
the care wliich the government takes of their education, 
more really ignorant, and more unfit to guide themselves, 
than are me inhabitants either of France or of England.® 
This separation and divergence of the two classes is the 
natural result of that artificial stimulus, which a century 
ago was administered to one of the chisses, and whicn 
thus disturbed the normal proportions of society. Owing 
to this, the highest intellects have, in Germany, so out- 
8trip[M}d the general progress of the nation, that there is 
no sympathy between the two parties; nor are there at 
present an^ means by which they may be brought into 
contact. ’Their great authors address themselves, not 
to their country, but to each other. They are sure of a 


* A populw view of tho ^atexn of national education establisbed in Oer* 
manTi will be found in Ka\fs ^ocud VondUitm and BrhicaHon of th$ 
of HgnypOf Tol. ii. pp. But Mr. Kay, like raoHt literary men, ov(*r- 

ratee the advantsgee of literary aoiuiremeDta, and underrates that education 
of the faculties wlii<ib neither booLs nor schools con impart to a people who 
are debarred from the exercise of civil and iK)lJtical H^rJits. In the histoiy 
of the protective spirit (chaps, ix. and oitlie pret^ent volume), 1 shall ru- 
tuni to this subject, in couoexiou with France; and in the next volume I 
ehall examine it m regard to (leroian civilization. In the mean time, [ must 
be allowed to protest again»«t tho account Mr. Kav has given of the results 
of eompulsopr education; an agreeable picture, drawn by an amiable and 
intelligent writer, but of the inaccuracy of which I possess decisive evidence. 
Two points only I will now refer to. 1st. The notorious fact, that thu (ler- 
man peoplo, notwithstanding tbeir so-^^ed education^ aits unlit to take 
any snare in political matters, and fahve no ^titudu for the practical and 
administrative parts of government. 2nd. The fact, equally notorious to 
those who have stndied the suhjet^ that there ai'e more populor supersti^ 
tions in Prussia, the most educated part of Gemrany, than there are iu 
Esglsnd; and that the tenaaty with which men cling to them is greater in 
Prussia than in England. For illustration of the practical working, in in¬ 
dividual cases, of compulsory education, and of the hardship it causes, see 
a scandalous occurrence, related in NoU^ a TVau^r, 8vo, 1842, 

p. 165, first series; and on the physical evils produced by Gurnuui educa-* 
tioo, see on Scro/kiOf Lononn, 1846, pp. 258, 254, where there is 

some useful evidence of the consequences of * that great Uerman sin of over* 
xegulition.* 
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select and learned audience, and they use what, in reality, 
is a learned language; they turn their mother-tongue 
into a dialect, eloquent indeiw, and veiy powerful, but so 
difficult, 80 subtle, and so foil of complicated inversions, 
that to their own lower classes it is utterly incomprehen- 
sible.’® From this, there have arisen some of the most 
marked peculiarities of German literature. For, being 
deprived of ordinary readers, it is cut off from the influ¬ 
ence of ordinary prejudice; and hence, it has displayed 
a boldness of mquiir, a recklessness in the pursuit of 
truth and a disregard of traditional opinions, which en¬ 
title it to the highest praise. But, on the other hand, 
this same circumstance has produced that absence of 
practical knowledge, and that indifference to material 
and physical interests, for which the German, literature 
is justly censured. As a matter of course, all this has 
widened the original breach, and increas^ the distance 
which separates the great German thinkers from that dull 
and plodding class, Avhich, though it lies immediately be¬ 
neath them, stillremains uninfluenced Wtheir knowledge, 
and uncheered by the glow and fire of their genius. 


This ia well suted by Mr. far the ablest tmreller who baa 

liublishiJtl obecrvAtious on I'luropcAn society: 'Genoao authors, both the 
philosophic and the poc^c, addresa themselTcs to a public for more in- 

tollectua], and more highly cultivated, than our reading public. In 

our litumture, the most ooscure and abstruse of metaphysical or philoso* 
phicol writers take the public mind m a far lower state, simply cognisant of 
the meaning of l^gnage, and poasessed of the ordinary reasoning powora 
.... The Sdcinl influence of uennan litoiature consequently, confined 
within a narrower dnrle. It has no influence mi the mind of th^ lower, or 
oven of the middle classes in active life, who have not the opportunity or 
leisure to screw their faculties up to the pitch*note of their great writers. 
The r^ing public must devote much time to acquire the knowledge, tone 
of feeling, and of imagination, necessary to follow the writing public. The 
social ecunomiat finds accordingly in Germany the most extraordinary dull¬ 
ness, ine^ess of mind, and ignorance, below a certain level, with the most 
extraordinary intellectual development, leaning, and genius, at or above 
it* Laing'% ^fjUs of a TVaw&r, nrst series, pp. SG6, 36/. The same acute 
obsen-er says in a later work (JVbto, third series, Svo, 1863, p. 12): ‘The 
two classes sp&alc and think in different languages. Thd cultivate German 
language, the language' of German literature, is not the language of 
common man, nor even of the man far up in the middle ranks of socie^,— 
.the ihrmer, t^esman, shopkeeper.’ See also pp. 661, 353, 854. It ia sjq» 
gular t^t so clear and vigmua a thinker as Mr. Laing evidently is, shoidd 
have failed in detecting the cause of this peculiar phenomenon. 
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In America, on the other hand, we see a civilization 
precisely the reverse of this. We see a countiy, of which 
It has been truly said, that in no other are there so few 
men of great learning, and so tew men of gi'eat ignorance.^^ 
In Germany, the speculative classes and the practical 
classes are altogether disunited; in America, they are 
altogether fused. In Germany, nearly every year brings 
forward new discoveries, new philosophies, new means by 
which the boundaries of knowledge are to bo enlarged. 
In America, such inquines ara almost entirely neglected: 
since the time of Jonathan Edwards no great metaphy- 
sician has appeai'ed; little attention has been paid to 
physical science; and, with the single exception of juris¬ 
prudence,scarcely anything has been done for those 
vast subjects on which the Germans are incessantly la¬ 
bouring. The stock of American knowledge is small, 
but it IS spread through all classes; the stock of German 
knowledge is Immense, but it is confined to one class. 
Which of these two forms of civilization is the more ad¬ 
vantageous, is a question we are not now called upon to 
decide. It is enough for our pi'esent pur|K>se, tlmt in 
Germany, there is a serious failure in the diffusion of 
knowlec^c; and, in America, a no less serious one in its 


De pecse pM qu*U 7 de pays dans lo raonde 011 , propoi'tlon 
g&rdde svec la population, il ae trouve auaai peu d*ignonuita et moina de 
eavanta qu’en Am^rique.* Toc^[ueviUe da la IMMocrtUit en voL i. 

p. 91. 

The cauaea of tliis exception I ahall endeavour to trace in the noxt 
volume \ bat it la intereatdnif to notice, that, aa eaily aa 1775, Hurke waa 
etruek partiality of iha Americana for work a on law. Soo 2inrhe'$ 
Speech, MxrQrtiamentm'y IliHary, vol. xviii. p. 495; or in Burke's Worhs, 
Tol. i. p. 186. lie aa^: * In no countiy peruapa in the world itf the law 
80 general a study. The profeanoo itself numerous and powerful; and in 
mcit provinces it takes the lead. The greater number of the deputies eent 
to the Congress were lawyers. But all who read—and most do read- 
endeavour to obtain some amattering in that scienee. I have been told by 
an eminent bookeelleT, that in do branch of hie business, after tracts of 
popular devotion, were ao many books aa those on the law exported to the 

S ilantationa The colonists have now &llen into tlie way ^of printing them 
or their own use. I bear that they have eold nearly as many of Illackatone's 
CommenUriea in America as in England.’ Of this state of society, the great 
works of Kjnt and Story were, at a later period, the natural result. On the 
respect at present felt for the legal mrofesrion, see Lyelts Second VM to the * 
United St^ee, 1840, yoL L p. 45; and aa to the judges, Comhe'i America, 
yoL U. p. 829. 
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accumulation. And as civilization is regulated the 
accumulation and diffusion of knowledge, it is evident 
that no country can. even approach to a complete and 
perfect pattern, if, cultivating one of these conditions to 
an excess, it neglects the cultivation of the other. In¬ 
deed, from this want of balance and equilibrium between 
the two elements of civilization, there have arisen in 
America and in Germany those great but opposite evils, 
which, it is to be feared, will not be easily remedied; 
and which, until remedied, will certainly retord the pro¬ 
gress of both countries, notwithstanding the temporary 
advantages which such one-sided energy does for the 
moment always procure. 

I have very briefly, but I hope foirly, and certainly 
with no conscious partiality, endeavoured to estimate the 
relative value of the history of the four leading countries 
of the world. As to the greatness of the countries 
themselves, I offer no opinion; because each considers 
itself to be the flrst. But, unless the fonts I have stated 
can be controvei*ted, it certainly follows, tliat the history 
of England is, to the philosopher, more valuable than any 
other; because he can more clearly see in it the accumu¬ 
lation and diffusion of knowledge going hand-in-hand; 
because that knowledge has been less influenced by 
foreign and external agencies; and because it has been 
less interfei*ed with, eiBier for good or for evil, by those 
poweiful, but frequently incompetent men, to whom the 
administration of public affairs is intrusted. 

It is on account of these considerations, and not at 
all from those motives which are dignified ^vith the name 
of patriotism, that I have determined to write the history 
of my own country, in preference to that of any other; 
and to Avrite it in a manner as complete, and as exhaus¬ 
tive, as the materials which are now extant will enable 
me to do. But, inasmuch us the circumstances already 
stated, render it irajx)ssiblc to discover the laws of society 
solely by studying the lustory of a single nation, I have 
drawn up the present Introduction, in order to obviate 
some of the difficulties with which this great subject is 
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surrounded. In the earlier chapters, I have attempted 
to mark out the limits of the subject considered as a 
whole, and fix the largest possible basis upon which it 
can rest. With this view, I have looked at civilization 
as broken into two vast divisions: the European division, 
in which Man is more powerful than Nature; and the 
non-European division, in which Nature is more powerful 
than Man. This has led us to the conclusion, that na¬ 
tional progress, in connexion with popular liberty, could 
have originated in no part of the world except in Euroj)e; 
where, therefore, the rise of real civilization, and the 
encroachments of the human mind upon the forces of 
nature, are alone to be studied. The superiority of the 
. mental laws over the physical, being thus recognized as 
' the groundwork of European histoiy, the next step has 
been, to resolve the mental laws into moral and intel¬ 
lectual, and prove the superior influence of the intellectual 
ones in accelerating the progress of Man. These gene¬ 
ralizations appear to me the essential preliminaries of his¬ 
tory, considered as a science; mid, m order to connect 
them with the special histoiy of England, we have now 
merely to ascertain the fundamental condition of intel¬ 
lectual progress, as, until that is done, the aniuils of any 
people can only present an empirical succession of events, 
connected by such stray and casual links as are devised 
b^ different writers, according to their different prin¬ 
ciples. The remaining part of this Introduction will, 
therefore, be chiefly occupied in completing the scheme 
I have sketched, by investigating the history of various 
countries in reference to those intellectual peculiarities 
on which the history of our own country supplies no ade¬ 
quate information. Thus, for instance, in Gennany, the 
accumulation of knowledge has been far more rapid than 
in England ; the laws of the accumulation of knowledge 
may, on that account, be most conveniently studied in 
Geiman history, and then applied deductively to the his- 
tow of England. In the some way, the Americans have 
diffused their knowledge much more completely than 
we have done; I, therefore, purpose to explain some of 
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the phenomena of English civiliEation by those laws of 
dilFusion, of which, in American civilization, the workings 
may be most clearly seen, and hence the discoveiy most 
easily made. Again, inasmuch as France is the most 
civilized country in which the protective spirit is very 
jwwerful, we may trace the occult tendencies of that 
spirit among ourselves, by studying its obvious tendencies 
among our neighbours. With this view, I shall give an 
account of French history, in order to illustrate the pro¬ 
tective principle, by showing the injury it has inflicted 
on a very able and enlightened people. And, in an ana¬ 
lysis of the French Revolution, I shall point out how that 
great event was a reaction against the protective spirit; 
while, as the materials for the reaction were drawn from ‘ 
England, we shall also see in it the way in which the in¬ 
tellect of one country acts upon the intellect of another; 
and we shall arrive at some results respecting that in¬ 
terchange of ideas which is likely to become the most 
important regulator of European affairs. This will throw 
much light on the laws of international thought; and, in 
connexion with it, two separate chapters will be devoted 
to a History of the Protective Spirit, and an Examination 
of its relative intensity in France and England. But the 
French, as a people, nave, since the beginning or middle 
of the seventeenth century, been remarkably free from 
superstition; and, notwithstanding the efforts of their 
government, they are very averse to ecclesiastical power: 
so that, although their liistoiy displays tlie protective 
principle in its political form, it supplies little evidence 
respecting its religious form; while, in our own coun¬ 
try, the evidence is also scanty. Hence, my intention 
is, to give a view of Spanish history; because in it we 
may ti*ace the full results of that protection against 
error which the spiritual classes are always eager to’ 
afford. In Spain, the church has, from a very early 
period, possessed more authority, and the clergy have 
been more influential, both with the people and the go¬ 
vernment, than in any other country; it will, therefore, 
be convenient to study in Sjwin the laws of eccle«'- 
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astical development, and the manner in which that de* 
velopment ’affects the national interests. Another cir¬ 
cumstance, which operates on the intellectual progress of 
a nation, is the method of investigation that its ablest 
men habitually employ. This method can only be one 
of two kinds; it must be either inductive, or deductive. 
Each of these belongs to a different form of civilization, 
and is always accompanied by a different style of thought, 
particularly in regard to religion and science. These dif¬ 
ferences are of such immense impoitance, that, until their 
laws are known, we cannot be said to underatand the 
real history of past events. Now, the two extremes of 
the difference are, undoubtedly, Germany and the United 
States; the Germans being pre-eminently deductive, the 
Americans inductive. But Germany and America are, 
in so many other respects, diametrically opjKJsed to eiich 
other^that I have'thought it expedient to study the ope¬ 
rations of the deductive and inductive spirit in coun¬ 
tries between which a closer analogy exists; because 
the greater the similarity between two nations, the more 
easily can we trace the consequences of any single di¬ 
vergence, and the more conspicuous do the laws of tliat 
divergence become. Such an opportunity occurs in the 
histoi’y of Scotland, as compared with that of ^England. 
Here we have two nations, bordering on each other, 
speaking the same language, reading the same literature, 
and knit together by the same intei*ests. And yet it is 
a truth, which seems to have escaped attention, but the 
proof of which I shall fully detail, that until the last 
thirty or forty years, the Scotch intellect has been even 
more entirely deductive than the English intellect has 
been inductive. The inductive tendencies of the English 
mind, and the almost supei’stitious reverence with which 
we cling to them, have been noticed with regret by a few, 
and a very fcAV, of our ablest men.*® On the other hand, 
in Scotland, jwrticularly during the eighteenth century, 

Partioularly Coleridm iind Mr. John MilL, But, witK the 
pwiblo reipect for Mr. Mill’e profound work on Logics I must venture to 
think that he has ascribed too much to the influence of Bacon in cncour- 
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the great thinkers, with hardly an exception, adopted the 
deductive method. Now, the characteristic of*deductioD, 
when applied to branches of knowledge not yet ripe for 
it, is, tliat it increases the number of hypotheses from 
which we roason downwards, and brings into disrepute 
the slow and patient ascent peculiar, to inductive in* 
quiry. This desire to grsisp at truth by speculative, and, 
as it were, foregone conclusions, has often led the way to 
great discoveries; and no one, projierly instructed, will 
deny its immense value. But wlien it is universally fol¬ 
lowed, there is imminent danger lest the observation of 
mere empirical uniformities should be neglected; and lest 
thinking men should grow impatient at those small and 
])roximato generalizations which, according to the in¬ 
ductive scheme, must invarialdy precede the larger and 
higher ones. Whenever this iniputiciice actually occurs, ' 
there is produced serious mischief..-For these lower 
genemlizations fonn a neutnil grouwO, which speculative 
minds and practical minds {kjsscss in common, and on 
wliicli they meet. If this ground is cut away, the meet¬ 
ing is iiujwssible. In such case, there arises among the 
scienfifie classes an undue contempt fiir inferences which 
the expei'ieiice of the vulgar 1ms drawn, but of which 
the laws seem iuexplicjible; while, ajnong the practical 
clas8(!s, tliere arises a disrogsuxl of speculations so wide, 
so magnificent, and of which tlie intermediate and pre¬ 
liminary steps are iiidden from their gaze. The results 
of this in Scotland su’e highly curious, and are, in scvei’al 
respects, similar to those which we find in Germany; 
since in both countries the intellectual classes have long 
been roinarkuble for their boldness of investigation an(l 
their freedom from prejudice, and tlie iieople at large 
equally remarkable for the numlmr of their superstitions 
and the strength of their prtjudices. In Scotland, this 
is even more striking than in Gennany; because the 
Scotch, owing to causes which have been' little studied, 

apng the inductire spirit, and too little to those other circumstances which 
|;avo rise to tlie Diicouiaa philosophy, and to which that philosophy owes 
Its suuce«s. 

VOU Is Q 
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are, in pi’actical matters, not onl^ industrious and provi¬ 
dent, but Angularly shrewd. This, however, in the higher 
departments of life, has availed them nothing; and, while 
there is no countiy which possesses a more original, in¬ 
quisitive, and innovating literature than Scotland does, 
SO also is there no country, equally civilized, in which so 
much of the spirit of the Middle Ages still lingers, in 
which so many absurdities are still believed, and in wliich 
it would be so easy to rouse into activity the old feelings 
of religions intolerance. 

The divergence, and indeed the hostility, thus estii- 
blished between the piactical and 8|>eculative classes, is 
the most impoilant fiict in the history of Scotland, and is 
partly cause and partly effect of the predominance of the 
deductive method. Tor this descending scheme being o])- 
posed to the ascending or inductive scheme, neglects those 
lower geneiidizations which arc the only ones tiiat both 
classes understand, and, therefore, the only ones where 
they sympathize with each other. The inductive method, 
as popularized by Bacon, gave great prominence to these 
lower or proximate truths; and this, though it has often 
made the intellectual classes in Kngland too utilitarian, 
has at all events saved them from tbit state of isolation 
in which they would othenvise have remained. But in 
Scotland the isolation has been almost complete, because 
the deductive method has been almost univci*sal. Full 
evidence of this will be collected in the next v<jlumc; but, 
that I may not leave the subject entirely without illus¬ 
tration, I will notice very briefly the principal instances 
that occurred duiiiig those three generations in which 
Scotch literature reached its highest excellence. 

During this period, which comprises nearly a century, 
the tendency was so unmistakable as to form a striking 
phenomenon in the annals of the human mind. The lirat 
great symptom was a movement begun by Simson, pre- 
fessor at the University of Gbsgow, and continued by 
Stewart, professor at the University of Edinburgh. These 
able men made strenuous efforts to revive the pure Greek 
geometry, and depreciate the algebraic or symbolical 
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analysis.^*' Hence there arose among them, and among 
their disciples, a love of the most refined methods of so¬ 
lution, and a contempt for those easier, but less elegant 
ones, which we owe to algebra. Here we clearly see 
the isolating and esoteric chai’acter of a scheme which 
despises what ordinary undcratandings can quickly mas¬ 
ter, and whicli had rather proceed from the ideal to the 
tangible, than mount from the tangible to the ideal. Ju^t 
at the same time, the same spirit was displayed, in another 
branch of inquiry, by Hutchc8t)n, who, though an Irishman 
by birth, was educated in the University of Glasgow, and 
was professor there. In his celebmte*! moral and aesthetic 
researches, he, in the place of inductive reasoning from 
palpable facts, substittited deductive reasoning from im- 
pal])ut)le princi[)Ies; ignoring the immediate and practical 
suggestions of t.Iic senses, and l)elieving that by. a hypo¬ 
thetical assuiri[)tion of certain laws, he could descend upon 
the tacts, instead of rising from the facts in order to learn 
the laws.'® His philosopliy exorcised immense influence 

Siin#i4in ui 1711; ftml even l>cfore he began to lecture, 

lio ilrew up * n of tlio tlimt firet Ufoke of LlIoffiitAl'a Conic 

in wliifh ^coiuvUintl deimmetmtione arc cuibutitutod for the alv'e- 
bniiciil of the on^iiml, lutcordiiig to Mr. ^iniMon'e early tiwste on thie »ub« 
Tt'atTA f.i/v ifHfi Ti'n'hMf/A 0 / Jiubt'H Stuiistm, 181‘J, 4to, u. 4. Thid Wtt§ 
prn})FvblY the nidiuienl of Wm wtirk on Cimie 8ovtiou{^, publiRliod in 17*Vi. 
Jf»ifuch, lUnfmrv vuL iii. p. 12, On Ihe di llcrence between 

tl)^ unciciit rm<) miHlorn twdienim tht»ro are inut^nfoue), tlioiigh uerhn|» 
teiiablt', VHUUirkH iu Illiquid Stewart’e JVtilihAojihff of the Sihmf vol. li. 
lip. 'Vi4 iiuct p, See «Ini Vontte, VhihtAOjfhw vol. !• pp. 

Matthew ^^tiwvart, tbo inatht*ii 2 ati('a 1 nrofesHor at Kdiubuigh, was tlio 
fbUiiT ofDugald. See, respecting him imil nia (rrnaado against the modom 
JhunrM IfiMtorf/ oj ihf VHirerAiiy of KdiHhHrfh^ Tol. it. pp. 
vol. iii. ]). 240; anil a stvaugo poasugo in i'mk Jieyort of the BniUh Associa- 
iiOHy p. w, 

One of SinisoaU groat reaaoiirt for rcc<immending the old analysis, was 
that it woA Mnorc elegant' than the coinfuirativcly unxlem practice of in* 
triKluring iiigebtiuc oahnilations info geonietiy. Soe IhoTi Simiott, 1812, 
4to, pp. 27, 07; a valuable work, which IxirJ Droughami in his hasty life 
of Sirn.^m, raU.**, ‘a very learned and excewlingly ill-writlcn, indeed hardly 
rejulnhle ’ 1>ook. Jirouf/honi^ iMeH of iMtem mttl vol. i. p. 482, Svo, 

}H4o. Dr. TraiVs stylo is clearer, and his sentences are less involved, than 
Txird Ih'oughonfs; and ho had ihorcover the great advantage of understand* 
iJig the subject upon which he wrote. 

Hii* ,Tanina Mackintosh (l)u»rrUrtwH <m ^hicol p. 208) says 

of Ilutcheson, ' To him may alao be ascribed tlmt ])rooencss to multiply 
ultiniato and original prihctples in human nature, which characterised the 
Scottish school till the second extinction of a passion for metapbyaioal 
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among metaphysicians; and his method of working 
downwards, from the abstract to the concrete, was adopted 
by another and i still gix*ater Scotchman, the illustrious 
Adam Smith. How Smith favoured the deductive form 
of investigation, is apparent in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
TTignfe,likewise in his Esmy on Tjavyunye^^'^ and even in his 
fragment on the Ifintory of Antronoiny, in which he, from 
general considerations,undertook to prevewhat the march 
of astrenomical discovery must have lieen, instead of first 
ascertaining what it had been.'® The Wealth of Natlom, 
again, is entirely deductive, since in it Smitii generalizes 
the laws of wealth, not frem the phenomena of wealth, 
nor from statistical statements, but fix)!!! the phenomena 
of selfishness; thus making a deductive application of one 
set of mental principles to tlie whole set of economical 
facts.'-*® The illustrations witli which hisgreut liook abounds 

Bpeouljition in Rrotlftnd.’ There in An able Tiew of IlutHiertonV pbiloniphy 
in Con4UXf lli^iou'c tie ia I. mtrie, vol. iv. op, wi .; writturi 

with eWamoM and rloqiienee^ but ovurpnuHfn^^ Jiutchi'Hon. 

On its iiitluonre, Bee a letter from .Mnckintni«h to t'nrr, in Afemoirn of 
MtiohintonJi, by hie Son, voL i. p. Coiujiaru Letters from WwffUiion io 
//wrrf, pp. »i7, 

which- ie added tn his of Moral Srttfiinmfjt, edit. 2 

volumes. Compare a letter whii?h Sniitii wndo in ITlni ini tlie orijjnu nf 
Ifuigua^^i (in NivhoHit Litfrartf of (hr 1‘lif/JUrrnlh Cv/ttftn/f vnl. 

hi. pp. 515, 5Id), which exhibits, on a smell scale, the same treatini’iit, ns 
distiQguished from a general {ration of the fmtts whirl) aro suppliisl by a 
comprehensive coinpAriHoo of diffenmt languages. Ih*. Aniohl spcidis sliglil* 
iDglv of such investigations. Jle says, ‘Attempts to e.\plain the plinio* 
mena of IftogUHge u priori seem to me unwise.’ ArmiiVfi 
Works j p. 385. This would leail into a discussion too long fi>r a noti', 
blit it appears to me that tlioKC « priori inferenre^ art;, to tlie pliilologimt, 
what hypothec are to the inductive nittmal p]jilo.^opln*r: mul if tliiM be 
the case, they arc extremely inijiortAnt, bcf'aiise no raally fruit fill (‘xjxfri- 
ment ever can l>e made uu]t*SN it is prvcciled by a jii<livioiiA iiypoliiei^is. 
In the absonco of Hudi an hypothesis, men may grojie in tJie dark for cen¬ 
turies, a<*cu-mulating lacts without iibituning Imowlt'dge. 

Rt'e, for insUuicc, his attviiipt to prove, from general rcasoniugs con¬ 
cerning the human mind, that there was a nnwiHry relation in regiinl to 
the o^er in wliieh men promulgated the eystoiu of coninmtrii* spherics and 
that of eccentric spheres and cpicyedos, IJidmp of Asirtmowy^ in ^odtKs 
l^iUov.phioal .Ewnf/s, 1705, 4to, pp. 31, *16, which it may be oonveniont to 
compare with Whinwifs Thitosophy of the Jiidktcim Scimets^ 1847, vol. ii. 
pp. o»\ 60, 01. This striking fragment of Adam Smith’s is probably little 
read now; hut it is warmly preosed one of the greatest living philo¬ 
sophers, M. A. Comte, in his JMmophie PontivCf vo). vi. p. 310. 

^ Tho two writers who have inquired most cuefullv into the method 
which political economists ought to follow, are Mr. Jo^ Hill (£4t<rys on 
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are no part of the real argument: they are subsequent 
to the conception; and if they were all omitted, the work, 
though less interesting, and i>erhaps less influential, would, 
in a scientific point of view, be equally valuable. To give 
another instance: the works of Hume, his metaphysical 
essays alone excepted, are all deductive; his profound 
economical inquiries are essentially a priori, and might 
have been written wthout any acquaintance with those 
details of trade and finance from which, according to the 
inductive scheme, they should have been generalized.*^ 
Tims, too, in his Nahiral Uistory of Relvjion, he endca* 
voured simply by rofiection, and independently of evi* 
dcnce, to institute a purely 8{)cculntive investigation into 
the origin of religious opinions.** in the same way, in 

JhiwttM 1844, pp. 120-104) and Mr. Rae 

(iNVir VriRcipkn of Pi}Utic<U 18-*W, pp. t{28-351). Mr. line, in his 

iu;:caiou« work, ohjocU to Adam Smith tliHt hu tnmAgr6(9sed the rules of 
th«4 Ikiconian philosonliy, and thus pruvented hie inferences from bcin^' as 
valuable nt* tlioy would have been if be Lad treated hia subject inductively. 
Rut Mr. Mili| with great of nitsoning, Uaa proved that the deductive 

r Jan lA the (mlv uiio by wliicli jmliticid economy can hu mised to a ^iuuce. 

lu AHys p. politimi t^omuiiy is ^ewtontidly au ahstrori ecience, and 
itA iucIIkhI 18 till] nielliod a priori;* and at p. 14(3, that tho a poMerion 
iuotU(Kl is * altogi*tbcu* inedlracioiia.* To tbin I may Add« that the niodom 
t]itH»rv of rent, which is uuw the eomer«etoiio of political economy, was 
n(, not by gonenUizing ei^oijouaitnl facta, but by ronaoning downwards aftur 
tfiu niauuur of geomotricdmis. lodeod, ILohh who oppoab the theor}' of rent, 
alwftVK do so ou the groUDd that it ia coDtradicted by favts; and tlirn, with 
(Muopleto ignomnirc of the philosophy of tnelhud, they Infer that therefore 
the theory in wrong, See, for InAtaoce, Jourtt oh thr DiBirifjvtwn of 
8vo, 18U1 ] a bcKik contiuiiing some interesting facts, hut vitiated bv this 
capital defect of metliod. See also Jotfmal of SffaMicHi Socit^yy vol. i. p. 
•il7, vol. vi. p. 022; where it is said that economical theories should be 
guneiulized from etatisticHl iacta Compare vol. xvii. p. 110, voL xviii. 
p. 101. 

A striking instance haa latidj come to li^bt of the angacity with which 
.Ilume einplo}*ed this method Sec JittHoni Lifp and CorTfopotidmee of 
JfioiHty Tol. ii. p. 4KG; where we tinOi, Uiat imtnediately Iluiuo had read the 
WmliJt of NfitwfU, he detected Smith’s error concerning rent being an ele- 
nieut of price: so that it now appears that llumo was the iirst to make this 
grcflt discovery, as far as the idea is concerned; tliough Kicardo has the 
merit of proving it. 

^ Tite historical fiicts he intnvducee are merely illustratioDS; as anv one 
will see who will read TTie yhtural Ilidorp of helif/ioUf in 77ums*s Pkilo^, 
IVorhsy Kdinb. 1820, vol. iv. pp. 405-ol3. I may mention, that there is a 
Cimsiderable similarity between the views advocated in this remarkable essay 
an<l tho religious sta^s of OomU^$ m/ooop^ Positive; for Hume’s early 
form of polytheism is evidently the same as hL Comte’s fetichism^ from 
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his History of England, instead of first collecting the 
evidence, and then drowng inferences from it, he began 
by assuming that the relations between the people and 
the government must have followed a certain oi’der, and 
he either neglected or distorted the facts by which this 
supposition was contradicted.-^ These ditferent wi’itei*s, 
though vaiying in their principles, and in the subjects 
they studied, were all agreed as to their method; that is 
to say, they were all agraed to investigate truth ratlier by 
descent than by ascent. Tlic immense scKial impoitanco 
of this peculiarity, I shall examine in the next volume, 
where I shall endeavour to ascertain how it affected the 
national civilization, and caused some cui'ious contrasts 
Avith the opposite, and more omj>irical, charaettu’ of Ihig- 
lish literature. In the mean time, and'inerfly to state 
what will be hereafter proved, 1 may add, that the de¬ 
ductive method was employed, not only by those eminent 
Scotchmen I have mentioned, but was carried into the 
speculative History of Civil Society by Ferguson; into the 
study of legislation by Mill; into tlie study of jiirisjiru- 
dence by Mackintosh; into geology by Hutton; into 
thennotics by Black and Leslie; into physiology by 


Tirhich both theae writors bt'Ucvo that luoiiofht'ifliu aiibwtjiu'ntlT ns a 

later more refint^d abstraction. T)mt tliiHV&stho etaimi? rulni>te(J by the 
human mind, ia highly pn>bable, and iaconiinned by thn ri*wmiy]ice 

of Mr. Grot©. Sv« llis llidoiy of^ Orttce, vol i. }>]k 4ii2, 4i)7, voi. v. ]>. 22. 
The opnoftito and move popular opinion, of tiioaotiiti^jii ])ve4*pilin;; idobitry, 
WHS held by niont of Ine great eariior writers, nitd is di‘fended hy jujuiv 
modems, and among* others by Hr. W lie well (Jintfi/cfcxUvr TnvftWf p. 
who expresses himself witli coDKidorabhi cnufldence: see also tAihn ftvm 
Wiu'burton to ffttrdf p. 2:R>. Comj>ar« TTiiWhw/s Jltdvft/ of v<»l. i. 

p. 18^1, Lcmd. 1835, with the ^einig:c Fmikun due Morntthoismiis ’ of Kunt, 
JCrUik der reinen Vernunfij in WtrfcCf voL ii. p. 4o6. 

That is to sav, ha treated histcincal facts as merely illustrative of cer-i 
tain general principles, which he believed could*bo iimvod wItUnut the facts; 
BO that, as M. Schloaser (Iluiory of the Eighteenth Cerdury^ voL ii. p. 7(i) well 
Bays, ^History with Hume was only a subordinate pursuit, only h ineaiie by 
which ho mi^bt mti*oduce hia pmlosophj,* ^e. Considering how little is 
known of the principles which ^vem boevd and political changes, there enn 
be no doubt that Hume waa premature in the ^plication of thia lueihod; 
hut it is ahaurd to call the methoti dishona^t, rince the object of his Histnty 
was not to prov9 conclusions, but to iUttdraie them: and he tlieiyfov© 
t}iou((ht himself juBtilied io selecting the Uluatrationa. I am simply Htatin^ 
his views, without at all defending tbcni^ indeed, I believe tnat in this 
respect he was seriously in the wrong. 
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Hunter, by Alexander W^er, and by Charles Bell; into 
pathology by Cullen; into therapeutics by Brown and 
Currie. 

This is an outline of the plan I purpose to follow in 
tlie present Introduction, and by means of which I hope 
to arrive at some results of permanent value. For by 
studying different principles in tliosecountries where they 
have been most develop^, the laws of the principles will 
be more easily unfolded than if we had studied them in 
countries where they are veiy obscure. And, inasmuch 
as, in Fngland, civilization lias followed a course more 
orderly, juid less disturbed, than in any other country, it 
becomes the more necessary, in writing its history, to use 
some resources like those which I have suggested. What 
makes the hietoiy of England so eminently valuable is, 
that no whei'e else has the national progress been so little 
interfered with, either for good or for evil. But the merc 
fact that our civilization has, by this means, been pre¬ 
served in a more natural and healthy state, renders it 
incumbent on us to study the diseases to which it is 
liable, by obseiving those other countries where social 
disease is more rife. The security and the durability (rf 
civilization must depend on the regulai'ity with which its 
elements are combined, and on the harmony with which 
they work. If any gne element is too active, the whole 
coin|X)sition will be in danger. Hence it is, that although 
the laws of the composition of the elements will be best 
asceitained whci*evei' we can find the composition most 
complete, we must, nevertheless, search for the laws of 
each sepai-ate element, wherever we can find the element 
itself most active. While, therefore, I have selected the 
history of England, as that in which the harmony of the 
different pi’inciples has been longest nmintained, I have, 
precisely on that account, thought it advisable to study 
each principle separately in the count^ where it has been 
most powerful, and where, by its inordinate development, 
the equilibrium.of the entire structure has been disturbed. 

By adopting these precautions, we shall be able to 
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remove many of the difficulties which still beset the study 
of history. Before, however, entering that wide field 
which now lies in our way, it will* be well to clear up 
some preliminary points, which I have not yet .noticed, 
and the discussion of T^hich may obviate certain objections 
that might otherwise be riused. The subjects to which I 
allude, are Religion, Literature, and Government: three 
topics of vast importance, and which, in the opinion of 
many persons, are the [)rime movers of human affairs. 
That this opinion is altogether erroneous, will be amply 
proved in the present work; but as the opinion is widely 
spread, and is very plausible, it is necessary that we 
should at once come to some undcretanding respecting it, 
and inquire into the real nature of that influence, which 
these three great powei*8 do actually exercise over the 
progress of civilization. 

Now, in the first place, it is evident that if a people 
were left entirely to themselves, their religion, their litera¬ 
ture, and their government would be, not the causjis of 
their civilization, but the effc*cta of it. Out of a certain 
conditionofsociety, certainresultsnatur.illyfollow. Those 
results may, no doubt, be tampered with by some exterriiil 
agency; but if that is not done, it is impossible that a 
highly civilize<l people, Jiccustomed to I’cason and to doubt, 
should ever embrace a religion of which the glaring ub- 
Bui'ditles set reason and doubt at defiance. There are 
many instances of nations changing their religion, but 
there is no instance of a progressive country voluntarily 
adopting a retrogressive religion; neither is there any 
example of a declining country anieliomting its religion. 
It is of course true, that a good religion is favourable to 
civilization, and a bad one unfavourable to it. Unless, 
however, there is some intei’ference from without, no 
people will ever discover that their religion is bad, until 
their reason tells them so; but if their reason is inactive, 
and their knowledge stationary, the discoveiy will never 
be made. A country that continues in its old ignorance, 
will always remain in its old religion. Surely nothing 
can be plainer than this. A very ignorant people will, 
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by virtue of their ignorance, incline towards a religion 
full of marvels; a religion which boasts of innumerable 
g()(b, and which ascribes every occurrence to the imme¬ 
diate authority of those gods. On the other hand, a 
peonle whose knowledge makes *hem better judges gf 
evidence, and who are accustomed to that most difficult 
tii.sk, the practice of doubting, will require a religion leas 
marvellous, less obtrusive; one that taxes their credulity 
less heavily. Hut wll you, therefore, say, that the bad¬ 
ness of the first religion causes the ignorance; and that 
the goodness of the second religion causes the knowledge? 
Will you say, that when one event precedes juiother, the 
one which comes fii-st is the effect, find the one which 
tidlows afterwards is the cause? This is not the way in 
which m(!n reason on the ordiimry affairs of life; and it 
is difficult to see wliy they should reason thus respecting 
the history of post events. 

The truth is, that the religious opinions which prevail 
in any penod, arc among the symptoms by whidi that 
period is marked. When the ophiions are deeply rooted, 
they do, no doubt, influence the conduct of men; but be- 
fiire they can be deeply rooted, some intellectual change 
must first have hiken place. We may as well expect 
that the seed should quicken in the barren rock, as that 
a mild and philosoplnc religion should be established 
among ignorant and ferocious savages. Of this innu¬ 
merable experiments have been msule, and jdways with 
the same result. Men of excellent intentions, and full 
of a fervent though mistaken zeal, have been, and still 
arc, attempting to propag.itc their own religion among 
the inhabitants of iKirbareua countries. By strenuous 
and unremitting activity, and frequently by promises, 
and oven by actual gifts, they have, in many cases, per¬ 
suaded savage communities to make a prefession of the 
Christian religion. But whoever will compare the tri- 
um[)hant reports of the missionaries with the long chain 
of evidence supplied by competent travellers, ><^11 soon 
find that such profession is only nominal, and that these 
ignorant tribes have adopted, indeed, tlie ceremonies of 
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the new religion, but have by no means adopted the re¬ 
ligion itself. They receive the externals, but there they 
stop. They may tKiptize their children ; they may fcke 
the saci’ament; they may flock to the church. All this 
they may do, and yet be as flu* removed from the spirit 
of Christianity us when they bowed the knee before their 
former idols. The rites an(l foniis of a religion lie on the 
surface; they are at once seen, they are quickly learned, 
easily copied by those who are unable to penetrate to 
that which lies beneath. It is this deejjer and inwarel 
change which alone is dui'iible: anti this the Siivage can 
never experience while he is sunk in an ignorance that 
levels him with the brutes by wliich he is suiTOunded. 
Remove the ignonmee, and then the religion may enter. 
This is the only course by which ultimate benefit can be 
effected. After a careful study of tlic histoiy and con¬ 
dition of barbarous nations, 1 tfo most confidently assert, 
that there is no well attested case of any people being 
permanently converted to Clu’i.stianity, except in those 
veiy few instances where missionaries, being men of 
knowledge, as well as men of piety, have familiarized the 
savage witli habits of thought, and, by thus stimulating 
his intellect, have jircparcd him for the reception of those 
religious principles, w’hich, without such stimulus, he 
could never have undcretood.^* 

A writer of preat mitliority h^9 matle some r^nmrk^ on tliia, wliic*h 
worth attending to: 'Ce fiit nlors quo ^tdndtrorBiit dans la 

Chine pour y pr^ner rdvaiigilo. Ila ne tnrdeniit ptts a H'apoi'ccvoir qifiin 
des moyeua lea plua clHt'acea pour umintonir, en nttenuant Ic niouicnt 
qiie le eiei avoit maiqud ]KJur ^*lAin*r w vh?sUs einpirt*, etuit d**'taler des 
, connoissancea astnmenniquea.* Moufucfa, I/uttmf iJen vol. i. 

p. ; and see vol. ii. pp. 580, 687. Cuvior dolicNitoIv hinta at tho sanio 
concluriou. }lo aara of i^ery: *11 aa wmvcnnlt que IVpuqiic ou le chria- 
tiaaiamo r fait lo plua de con^u^tea, et oii aea ininiNtrea unt oLtomi le plus de 
respect, eat celle, ou ils pui tuieut chex lus peuplua eonvcrtls lea lumidi'ea dea 
lettrea, eo tneuie temps cue lea TiSrit^ de 1 h religion, et on ila fommient a 
la foia dans lea nations I i)rdi‘e le plus Eminent et le plus ^dull'd.’ 

ElogH Hidotiquei^ vol. iii. p. 170. Even Southey (Jlistm'y of IhKil^ vol. 
ii. p. 378) aays: ^ Alisrionanes have always complained of the fickknesa of 
their converts; and they must always complain of it, till they dia^Hiver that 
acme degree of civilUatton must precede conversion, or at least accompany 
it’ And see to the same erto<t, y<4o$ on the Ntnih AmeHcan 

Indianey pp. 352, 353 1 and C<mbe*$ North Afrwficuy vol. i p. 260, vol. it. 
p. 35J. 
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It is in this way that, looking at things upon a lat^ 
scale; the religion of mankind is the effect of their im¬ 
provement, not the cause of it. But, looking at things 
upon a small scale, or taking what is called a practical 
view of some short and special period, chuumstances will 
occasionally occur which disturb this genei’al order, and 
apjwirently reverse the natursd process. And this, as in 
all such cases, can only afisc from the peculiarities of 
individual men; who, moved by the minor laws which 
i-pgulatc individual actions, are able, by their genius op- 
their energy, to interfere with the operation of those' 
greater laws wliicli I’egulute large societies. Owing to 
circumstances still unkno^vn, there appear, from time to 
rime, great thlnkere, who, devoting their lives to a single 
purpose, are able to antici[)ate the progress of mankind, 
and to produce a religion or a plnlosoj)hy, by which im- 
jKji'tant effects are eventually brought about. But if we 
look into history, we shall clearly see that, although the 
origin of a new opinion may be thus due to a single man, 
the result wliich the new opinion produces will ^depend 
on the condition of the people among whom it is propa¬ 
gated. If either a religion or a philosophy is too much 
in advance of a nation, it can do no present service, but 
must bide its time, until the minds of men are ripe for 
its reception. Of this innumerable instances will occur 
to most readers. Every science and every creed has had 
its martyi’s; men exposed to obloquy, or even to death, 
because tliev knew more tlum their contemporaries, and 
becsuisc society was not sufficiently advanced to receive 
the truths which they communicated. According to the 
ordimuy course of affairs, a few generations pass away, 
and then there comes a period when these very truths 
are looked u|x>n as commonplace £icts; and a little later, 
there comes another period, in which they are declared 
to be nccessaiy, and even the dullest intellects wonder 
how they could ever have been denied. This is what 
happens when the human mind is allowed to have fair 
]>lay, and to exercise itself, with tolerable freedom, in the 
accumulation and diffusion of knowledge. If, however, 
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by violent, and therefore by artificial, means, this same 
society is prevented from exercising its intellect, then the 
truths, however imj>ortant they may be, can never be 
received. For why should certaiii'truths be rejected in 
one age, and acknowledged in another? The truths re¬ 
main the same; their ultimate recognition must, there: 
fore, be due to a cliaiige in the society which now accepts 
what it had before desjjised. Indeed, history is full of 
evidence of the utter inefficiency even of the noblest piin- 
4ciple8, when they arc promulgated among a vc'iy igno¬ 
rant nation. Tlius it was that the doctrine of One Ood, 
taught to the IIebi’e>V8 of old, i*emained for many centu¬ 
ries altogether inoperative. The j>eoj>le to wliom it was 
addressed had not yet emerged fi*om barbai-isni; tiiey 
were, therefore, unable to raise their minds to so elevated 
a conception. Like nil other barbarians, they einved after 
a religion which would feed their credulity with inceswmt 
wonders; and whicii, instead of alwtructing the Deity to 
a single essence, would multiply their gods until they 
covered, every field, and swarmed in eveiy forest. This 
is the idolatry which is the natural fruit of ignorance; 
and this it is to which the Ilebraws were perpetually re¬ 
curring. Notwithstanding the must severe and unremit¬ 
ting punishments, they, at eveiy opiwrtunity, abimdoucd 
that pure theism which their minds were too backward to 
receive, and relapsed into superatitions which they could 
more easily understand,—into the worship of the golden 
calfi and the adoration of the brazen serjient. Now, and in 
this age of the world, they have long cwisecl to do these 
things. And why? Not because their religious feelings 
are more easily aroused,or their religious fears more often 
excited. So far from this, they are dissevered fi’om their 
old associations; they have lost for ever those scenes by 
which men might well have been moved. They are no 
longer influenced by those causes which inspired emotions, 
sometimes of terror, sometimes of gratitude. They no 
longer witness the pillar of cloud by day, or the pillar of 
fire by night; they no longer see the Law being given 
from Sinai, nor do they hear the thunder rolling from 
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Horeb. In the presence of these great appeals, they 
remained idolaters in their hearts, and whenever an op¬ 
portunity occuri’ed, they became idolaters in their prac¬ 
tice ; and this they did because they were in that state 
of barbarism, of which idolatry is the natural product. To 
what jKJssible circumstance can their subsequent change 
be ascribed, except to the simple fact, that the Hebrews, 
like all other people, as they advanced in civilization, 
began to abstract and refine their religion, and, despising 
the old worship of many gods, thus by slow degrees ele¬ 
vated their muids to that steady perception of One Gi'eat 
Cause, which, at an earlier penod, it had been vainly at¬ 
tempted to impress upon them? 

Thus intimate is the connexion between the opinions 
of a people and their knowlctlge; and thus necessary is 
it that, so far os nations arc conceited, intellectual acti¬ 
vity siiould precede religious improveincnt. If we require 
further illustrations of this importJint truth, we shall find 
them in the events which occurrcnl in Kurojje soon after 
the preinulgation of Christianity. The Romans were, with 
rare exceptions, an ignorant and barbarous race; fero¬ 
cious, dissolute, and cruel. For such a people, Polytheism 
was the natural creed; luid we read, accordingly, that 
they practised an idolatry which a lew great thinkers,, 
and only a few, ventured to despise. The Christian re¬ 
ligion, falling among these men, found them unable to 
appreciate its sublime and admirable doctrines. And 
when, a little later, Europe >vas overrun by fresh immi¬ 
grations, the invadei*8, who were even more barbarous 
tliuu the Roniam», brought with them those superetitions 
which were suited to their actual condition. It was U]X)U 
the materials arising from these two sources that Chris¬ 
tianity was now called to do her work. The result is 
most remarkable. For after tlie new religion seemed to 
have carried all before it, and laid received the homage 
of the best part of Jiurope, it was soon found that nothing 
had been really effected. It was soon found that society 
was in that early stage in which superstition is inevitable; 
and in which men, if they do not have it in one form, will 
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have it in another. It was in vain that Christianity taujjht 
a simple doctrine, and enjoined a simple worship. The 
minds of men were too Ijackward for so great a step, and 
required more complicated forms, and a more complicated 
belief. What followed is well kno^vn to the students of 
ecclesiastical histoiy. The superstition of I'2urope, instead 
of being diminished, was onlj'turned into afresh channel. 
The new religion was cori'upted by the old tollies. The 
adoration of idols was succeeded by the adoration of saints; 
the worship of the Virgin was substituted for the worship 
of Cybele Pagan ceremonies were established in Chris¬ 
tian churches; not only the mummeries of idolatry, but 
likeAvisc its doctrines, were quickly added, and were in- 
cor|)orated and worked into the spirit of the new religion; 
until, after the lapse of a few genenitious, Christiimity 
exhibited so grotesque and hideous a fonn, that its best 
features were lost, and the lineaments of its earlier love¬ 
liness altogether destroyed.*' 

After some centuries were passed, Christianity slowly 
emerged from these corruptions; many of ■^vhich, lunvever, 
even the most civilized countries have not yet been able 
to throw ofF.^^ Indeed, it was found impossible to effect 
even the beginning of a reform, until the Kurepeiin in¬ 
tellect was, in some degree, reused from its letliargy. 
The knowledge of men, gi-adnally advancing, made them 
indignant at superstitions which they had formerly ad¬ 
mired. The way in which their indignation increased, 

^ ThiA IB ciiriouBlv UluBtratod hj tho iket, that the 2^th of Bifni’clij wLic!h 
ia now culled Lwly-Jftv, in honour of the Virpin Mnrv, wns, in 
called Ililariftf and was dedii'ated to Cybelp, the niotfier of the gods. Com* 
|mre Slmifa Vf!$tUjvn of Ant'imi 8vo, 182^1, pp, 51-55, with 

Mt^Ui Kalchdiit Unn^ Hvo, J841, toI. i, pp. 5(1, 177. 

()n lliid interest!n;r t‘uhj<*ct, the two hc^t Kii^di»h booI«a nre, Jifii/flMons 
lAterf/vm Jiomef and //«fory ff (fte Corntpfivtuf of ChriHiitiMitt/: 

the former work hein" chiefly vnlunble for ritual a^miptiona, the luttcr 
work for doctrinal ones. JHttufk of Amictti MmimrA is nl«o worth 

rest ling: hut is very inferior to the two treatues just named, and is dju- 
ceived in a much narrower spirit. 

The laigc amount of Pagnniain which still oxiata in every Christinn 
sect, forms an argument against an ingctiioos distiuction wliich 31. IhiuBen 
lias made Ixitween the chauge of a religion and that of a language; altbra* 
tioDB in a religion being, as ho suppoees, alwaye more abrupt than those iu a 
language. J^uneen's TOl. i. pp. 3^ 35Q. 
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until, in the sixteenth century, it broke out into that 
great event which is well called the Reformation, forma 
one of the most interesting subjects in modem histoiy. 
But, for our present purjwse, it is enough to keep In mind 
the memorable and important fact that, for centuries after 
Christianity was the established religion of Europe, it 
failed to bcjir its natural fruit, because its lot was cast 
among a people whose ignoi’iince compelled them to be 
8U|>erstitious, and who, on account of their superstition, 
defaced a system which, ui its original purity, they were 
unable to receive.*'’ 

Indeed, in every pa^ of history, we meet with fresh 
evidence of the little effect raligious doctrines can ])roduce 
upon a people, unless precedeil by intellectual culture! 
Tlie influence exeraUed by Pratcstantisiu, jw compared 
with Catholicism affords an interesting example of this. 
The Catholic religion bears to the Piotestunt religion 
exactly the same relation that the Dark Ages bear to the 
sixteenth centuiy. In the Dark Ages, men were cre¬ 
dulous mid ignorant; they therefore produced a religion 
which required great belief and little knowledge. In the 
sixteenth oontury, their credulity and ignorance, though 
still considerable, were i-ajiidly diminisliing, and it was 
found necessaiy to organize a religion suited to their 
altered eircumstnnees: a religion more fiivourable to free 
inquiiy; a religion less full of miracle.s, saints, legends, 
and idols; a I'eligion of which the ceremonies were loss 
frequent, and less burdensome; a religion which should 
discourage penance, fiwting, confe-ssion, celibacy, and those 
otlier mortifications which had long been univereal. All 
this was done by the establishment of Protestantism; a 


It wiw nfifHfifiary, sa^-s M. Jlnaiy, tliat tlio church ‘se rnpprochiit 
«le I’esptil prossicr, incultc, itnioraiit du burharu.’ Maw;/, TJ- 
(Irnih* Pu-yufs tie Min/i-n Ayr, p. lOl. An ciactly similar process has taken 
placH iji ludia, where the 1‘iiranas are to the Vedas wliut the works of tho 
Fathers are to the Ncn Tcsiaiiieut. (^nitMre Elnhiuavite’i JIutvry of India, 
pp. 87, 88, tl8; Wil*ouii Pit/are to the ViiJiHu Puitwa^n. vii.; and TroM- 
nctiont! uf Bombay Society, voL L p. SOo. 8o tha^ as Max Midler well 
expresses it, tho I’liraiias are ‘ a socoiulary fonuntion of Indian mytLoloiir.’ 
Muller OH the Lanyimgce of India, in BeyorU of lirUUh Astociution for 1847, 
p. 324. 
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mode of woi’ship which, being thus suited to the age, 
made, as is well known, 8i)eedy progress. If this great 
movement had been allowed to proceed without inter¬ 
ruption, it would, in the coui*8e of a few generations, have 
overthrown the old snjjeretition, and established in its 
place a simpler and less troublesome creed; the mpidity 
with which this was done, being, of course, propoitioned 
totheintellectualactivity of the different countries. But, 
unfortunately, the Euroj)ean governments, who are always 
meddling in matters with which they have no concern, 
thought it their duty to protect tlie religious interests of 
the jwople; and making common cause with the Catholic 
clergy, they, in many instances, foi’cibly stopju'd the 
hei'esy, ainl thus arrested the natural develo[)ment of 
the age. Tliis interference was. in nearly nil cases, well 
intended, and is solely lo be ascribed to the ignorance of 
rulers i*e8ix:cting the proper limits of their functions: but 
the evils caused by this ignoinnce it would he ditficult to 
exaggerate. During almost a hundred and fifty years, 
Europe was nfUicted by religious woi-s, religious massa¬ 
cres, and religious pei’secutions; not one of which would 
have arisen, if the grwit truth liad been recognised, that 
the state has no concern with the opinions of men, and 
no right to interfei'c, even in tlie slightest degree, with 
the form of worahip which they may cho<j.«e to adopt. 
This princii)le >v’as, however, formerly unknown, or, at all 
events, unheeded; Jind it was not until tlie middle of the 
seventeenth century that the great religious contests were 
brought to a final close, and tlie different countries set¬ 
tled down into their public creeds; which, in the essential 
points, have never since been pennancntly altered; no 
nation having, for more tlian two hundrecl years, tnade 
wiu* upon another on account of its I’eligion; and all tlie 
great Catholic countries having, during the same period, 
remained Catholic, all the gi’cat Protestant ones reinained 
Protestant. 

From this it has arisen, that, in several of the Eu¬ 
ropean countries, the religious development hiis not fol¬ 
lowed its imturtil order, but has been artificially forced 
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into an unnatural one. According to the natural order, 
the most civilized countries should all be Protestants, and 
the most uncivilized ones Catholics.^ In the average of 
instances, this is actually the case; so that many persons 
have been led into the singular eriDr, of ascribing all 
modern enlightenment to the influence of Protestantism; 
overlooking the important fact, that until the enlighten¬ 
ment had begun, Protestantism was never required. But 
although, in the ordinary course of afluii*s, the advance of 
the Heformation would nave been the measure, and the 
symptom, of that advance of knowledge by which it was 
preceded, still, in many cases, the authority of the go¬ 
vernment and of the church acted as disturbing causes, 
and frustrated the natuiul progress of religious improve¬ 
ment. And, after the treaty of Westphalia had fixed the 
]x>litictd relations of Europe, the love of theological strife 
so greatly subsided, tliat men no longer thought it worth 
their while to raise a religious revolution, and to risk 
their lives in an attempt to overturn the creed of the 
state. At the same time, governments, not being them¬ 
selves pu’ticularly fond of revolutions, have encouraged 
this stationaiy condition; and very naturally, and, as it 
appeal's to me, veiy wisely, have made fio great altera¬ 
tion, but have left the nationsd establishments as they 
found them; thatis to say, the Protestant ones Protestant, 
the Cutliolic ones Catholic. Hence it is, that the national 
religion professed by any country at the present moment, 
is no decisive criterion of the present civilization of the 
countiy j because the ciroumstances which fixed the reli¬ 
gion occurred long since, and the religion remains en¬ 
dowed and established by the mere continuance of an 
inij>etus which was formerly given. 

Thus far as to the origin of the ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishments of Europe. But., in their practical conse¬ 
quences, we see some results which are highly instructive. 
For many countries owing theii' national creed, not to 
their own proper antecedents, but to the authority of 
powerful individuals, it will be invariably found, that in 
sucli countries the creed docs not produce the effects 

VOL. I. B 
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which might have been expected from it, and which, 
according to its terms, ft ought to produce. Thus, for 
instance, the Catholic religion is more superstitious, and 
more intolerant, than the Protestant; but it by no means 
follows, that those countries which profess the former 
creed, must be more superstitious, and more intolerant, 
than those which profess the latter. So far from this, 
the French are not only quite as free from those odious 
qualities as are the most civilized Protestants, but they 
are more free from them than some Protestant nations, 
as the Scotch and the Swedes. Of the highly-educated 
class, I am not here speaking; but of the clergy, and of 
the people generally, it must be admitted, that in Scot¬ 
land there is more bigotry, more superstition, and a more 
thorough contempt for the religion of others, than there 
is in France. And in Sweden, which is one of the oldest 
Protestant countries in Europe,*^ there is, not occasion¬ 
ally, but habitually, an intolerance and a spirit of jKjrsecu- 
tion, which woulcl be discreditable to a Catholic country; 
but which is doubly disgraceful when proceeding from a 
people who profess to l^se their religion on the right of 
private judgment.®® 


The doctrines of Luther vere fint preached id Sweden in ISID; and, 
in 1527, the principles of the UefonnatioD were fomiaJly adopted in an 
aeeeiubl^ of the Htatee at Weeteraae, which enabled (iiiatavua Vm to eeize 
tho property of llie church. Ceijer^B Ilidoiy 0 /ihe Swcflf'iif part i, pp. 110, 
118, 119; Moithehn's Ilidort/f voL il. p. 22; Crtf^fon and 

WhentwB llidory of ScaHtUmtciQf yoL i. pp. 309, 400. Tlie apoHtafty pro¬ 
ceeded BO taroumbly, that l)e Thou (Hidoirt Unio. vul. xiii. p. 312) soys, 
in 151)8, ^ II y avoit ddja n lou^^-tcioa que ce culte dtoU ^tabii en Su^o^ 
({iVil i^toit comme impiteeible de trouy*^, soit pamii lo pouple, aoit parmi lc» 
seigneun, quel^u*iin qui se BouTint d*ayoir vu dans ce roiauiue Vexercice 
public de la religion catholique.’ 

^ On the state of things in 1838, see some curious, and indeed shameful, 
dctailSp iu Luwji Sweden^ Sto, Loudon^ 18^. Mr. Laing, though bun* 
self a Protestan^ trdy says, that in IVotestant Sweden there 'is inqui¬ 
sition law, working in the hands of a Lutbemn state-churchy ns strongly 
as in Spun or Portugal in hands of a Roman Catholic Church.’ 
iiwetkn^ p. 324. In the seventeenth centuiji it was ordered by the Swedish 
church, and tlie order was confirmed by govenunent, that ' if any Swedish 
subject change his relidon, he shall be Muiished the kingdom, aud lose all 
ri^ht of Inheritance, both for himself and his descendants. . ... If any 
Imng into the country teacben of another religion, he shall be fined and 
banished.’ £wion^$ voL iiL p. S87, 8vo, 1838. To this mar be 

added, that it was not till 1761 that Roman Catholics were allowed to 
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These things show, what it would be easy to prove 
by a wider induction, that when, from special, or, as they 
are called, accidental causes, any people profess a religion 
more advanced than themselves, it not produce its 
legitimate effect.** The superiority of Protestantism over 
Catholicism consists in its diminution of superstition and 
intolerance, and in the check which it gives to eccle¬ 
siastical power. But the experience of Europe teaches 
us, that when the superior religion is fixed among an 
inferior people, its superiority is no longer seen. The 
Scotch and the Swedes,—and to them mi^ht be added 
some of the Swiss cantons,—are less civilized than the 
French, and are therefore more suixjmtitious. This being 
the case, it avails them little, that they have a religion 
better than the French. It avails them little, that, owing 
to circumstances which have long since passed away, they, 
three centuries ago, adopted a creed to which the force 
of habit, and the influence of tradition, now oblige them 
to cling. Whoever has travelled in Scotland with suf¬ 
ficient attention to observe the ideas and opinions of the 
people, and whoever will look into Scotch theology, and 
read the history of the Scotch Kirk, and the proceedings 
of the Scotch Assemblies and Consistories, will see how 
little the country lias l)cnefitcd by its religion, and how 
wide an interval there is between its intolerant spirit and 

cxcrciao rclijpon in Swcilon. Seo Crichton*$ lliMoty SonndinaviOf 

vol. it. p. 820. See on this iutcileiimt spirit, WhUdockds 
Jourtwl of SwfdiM Smhasifyj toI. L pp. 1G4, 412, toI. iL p. 212. 

We 800 A ^*‘ood instiuice of this m tbo case of the AbywiniAua, who 
hare prufrased CliiiAtianity for ceniuriea; but, as no pains were taken to 
cultivate tbeir intellect, they found the reli^on too pure for them; they, 
therefore, corrupted It, and, down to the present moment, they have not 
Tuode the slightest progress. The accounta given by Bruce of tlieiu are well 
known; and a traveller, who yiinted thorn tn 1881), says: ^ Nothing can be 
more corrupt than the nominal Chriatianity of thia unhappy nation. It is 
mixed up with Judaism, Idahommodaniam, and idolatry, and is a mnsa of 
rites and suporstitioiis which caunot mend the heart.’ Jawrud at 

Ankohary in Jctawl of Otoyro^hical Societyy vol. x, p. 4B8; see also vol. xiv. 
p. 18; and for a slnjilar atate of thinga in America, aee the account of the 
Quichd Indians, in Steph/ne's Central AmericOy vol. ii. pp. 101,192. Com¬ 
pare ^fiier'e cWro/ Atneriooy Toh i. pp. 822, 823, with IlalkeU's Norths 
Afnerican Indianty pp. 29, 212, 268. For further conhnnAtion of this view, 
in another part of the world, aee 7\tekey*$ Expedition U> the Zairey pp. 79, 
80,106. 
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the natural tendencies of the Protestant Reformation. 
On the other hand, whoever will subject France to a 
similar examination, will see an illiberal religion accom¬ 
panied by liberal views, and a creed full of superstitions 
professed by a people among whom superstition is com¬ 
paratively rare. 

The simple fact is, that the French have a religion 
worse than themselves; the Scotch have a religion better 
than themselves. The liberality of France is as ill suited 
to Catholicism, os the bigoti'y of Scotland is ill suited to 
Protestantism. In these, as in all similar coses, the cha¬ 


racteristics of the creed are ovcri>owered by the charac¬ 
teristics of the people; and the national faith is, in the 
most important points, altogether inoiwrativc, because it 
does not harmonize with the civilization of the country in 
which it is established. IIow idle, then, it is to ascribe 


the civilization to the creed; and how worse tluui hwlish 


arc the attempts of govenunent to protect <i roligion 
which, if suited to the people, will need no protection, 
and, if unsuited to them, will work no good! 


If the reader has seized the spirit of the preceding 
arguments, he will hardly require that I sliouhl analyze 
with equal minuteness tlic second disturbing cause, namely, 
Literature. It is evident, that what lias ali’cady been said 
respecting the religion of a [icoplc, is, in a great measure, 
applicable to their literatui-c. Literature,^* when it is in 
a healthy and unforced state, is simply the form iu which 
the knowledge of a country is registered; the mould in 
which it is cast. In this, as in the other cases wc have 
considered, individual men may of course take great steps, 
and rise to a great height above the level of their age. 
But if they rise beyond a certain point, their present use¬ 
fulness is impaii’ed ;if they rise still higher, itisdestroyed.®* 


I use ilie word liti^raturc, not as (^iposcd to science, but ia its Isr^r 
Bense, including ererjthing wbiefa is written—' taking ilic tomi litoraluro 
in its primary sense of, an applicarion of letters to the of facts or 

opinions/ Jawv*s lUAwy of the IMen^vre of Grtecty vol. iv. p. CtO, 

Compare Tocqutviilfif iMmocratie oi ArnSrijutf vol. li. p. liK), with aomo 
admirable remarks on the Sopbista in Oroit*i Jlidorv of Grfrcfj toI. viii, 
p. 481. Sir W. Hamilton, wbose leanuDjc respecting we history of opinions 
is well known; saj^ 'l^cciscly in proportion az an author ia in adyance of 
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When the interval between the intellectual classes and the 
practical classes is too great, the former will possess no 
influence, the latter mil reap no benefit. This is what 
occurred in the ancient world, when the distance between 
the ignorant idolatry of the people and the refined sys¬ 
tems of philosophers was altogether impassable;*^ and 
this is the princijial reason why the Greeks and Homans 
were unable to retain the civilization which they for a 
short time possessed. Precisely the same process is at' 
the present moment going on in Germany, where the' 
most valuable part of litemture forms an esoteric system, 
whicli, hainng nothing in common mth the nation itself, 
jiroduccs no effect on the national civilization. The truth 
is, that although Europe has i'cccived great benefit from 
its literature, tliis is owing, not to what the literature 
has originated, but to what it has prcseiwed. Knowledge 
must be acquired, before it can be written; and the only 
use of books is, to serve as a storehouse in which the trea¬ 
sures of the intellect are safely kept, and where they may 
he conveniently found. Litcratiu*e, in itself, is but a tri¬ 
fling matter; and is merely valuable as being the niTnory 
in wliicli the weapons of the human mind are laid up, 
.and from which, when required, they cun he quickly 
drawn. But he would be a sorry reasoner, who, on that 

iiin ojrc, it likoly that his works will be ooglectod.* 

9UJHM on Phiinnophyf p. 160. Thus too, in regara to tho fino arti^p Sir Joihuo 
Itavnolds {JFwrth in Works, toL i. p. dOG) says, ‘ Present time 

imd fatiiro bo conaldeied as rivals; and he who solicits the one, must 
expect to be di^untsnanced by the other.’ 



the word ‘democrury 'loosely; for|rettiur thatp in the same democracies 
of politics uiAv be very common, while democracies of thought are very rare. 
For proof of fiic univorsal prewence formerly of this esoteric and aristo* 
cratic spirit, see the foUowing’DASsages: Hiiffr's Hieiort/of Ajiciml Phtloso* 
pky, vol. i. p. 338, toL iii. 0, 17; Tofutemonn, Ge^ic^ w tier tHtilotophie, 
ToL ii. pp, ^00, 205, 220; Jleautobrt, JUiUoire Cn'Ciguo de HfniuchSey toI. 
ii. p. 41; MaUer, Hutairo dn Onodieisntef toI. L p. 13, voL ii. pp. 63, 
670; S^nmgel, Jiuioiro do la toL i. p. 260; Gfots*i IKdory of 

Tol. i. p. 601, toI. It. p. 544 ; ThirhoedTs History of Greses, vol. ii. 
p. 160, Tol. vi. p. 05; JVarburiorfs Works,yo), vii. pp. 002, 072, 4to, 1766; 
ohanidB History of Egypi, toI ii p. 174; CudwrikslnisUect, ^sttm, Tol. ii 
pp. lU, 366, 443 ; Toi: la. p. 20. 
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account, should propose to sacrifice the end, that he might 
obtain the means; who should hope to defend the ar- 
moiy by giving up the weapons, and who should destroy 
the treasuit;, in o^cr to improve- the magazine in which 
the treasure is kept. 

Yet this is what many persons are apt to do. From 
‘ literary men, in particular, we hear too much of the neces¬ 
sity'of protecting and rewai*ding literature, and we hear 
too little of the necessity of that freedom and boldness, 
in the absence of which the most splendid literature is 
altogether worthless. Indeed, there is a general tend¬ 
ency, not to exaggerate the advantages of knowledge,— 
for that is impossible,—but to misunderstand what that 
is in which knowledge really consists. Real knowledge, 
the knowledge on which all civilization is based, solely 
consists in an acquaintance with the relations which things 
and ideas bear to each other and to themselves; in other 
words, in an acquaintance with physical and mental laws. 
If the time should ever come when all these laws are 
known, the circle of human knowledge will then be com¬ 
plete ; and, in the interim, the value of literature depends 
upon tlie extent to which it communicates either a Know¬ 
ledge of the laws, or the materials by which the laws may 
be discovered. The business of education is to accelerate 
this great movement, and thus increase the fitness and 
aptitude of men, by increasing the resoui'ccs which they 
possess. Towards this purpose, literature, so far as it is 
auxiliary, is highly usefiil. But to look upon an acquaint¬ 
ance ivith literature as one of the objects of education, is 
to mistake the order of events, and to make the end sub¬ 
servient to the means. It is because this is done, that we 
often find what are called highly educated men, the pro¬ 
gress of whose knowledge has been actually retarded by 
the activity of their education. We often find them bur¬ 
dened by prejudices, which their reading, instead of dis¬ 
sipating, has rendered more inveterate.®* For literature, 

** Locke hu noticed tbls ‘ learned ignmnee,’ for vhioh many men ore 
muArkable. See a fine pwage in tlio Esm <m Swnm Undeniandin^f^ 
book iil chap* z. in LocM$ W 0 rh$y toL iL p. 37, ead amiler remarks in lus 
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being the depository of the thoughts of mankmtl, is full, not 
only of wisdom, butalsoofabsoraties. The benefit, tliere* 
fore, which is derived from literature, will depend, not so 
much upon the literature itself, as upon the skill with which 
it is studied, and the judgment with which it is selected. 
These are the preliminary conditions of success; and if 
they arc not obeyed, the number and the value of the 
books in a countiy become a matter quite unimportant. 
Even in an advanced stage of civilization, there is always 
a tendency to prefer those parts of literature which favour 
ancient prejudices, rather than those whicli oppose them; 
and in cases where this tendency is very strong, the only 
effect of great learning will be, to supply the materiafs 
which may corroborate old en'oi's, and confirm old super¬ 
stitions. In our time such instances are not uncommon; 
and we frequently meet with men whose erudition minis¬ 
ters to their ignorance, and who the more they road, the 
less they know. There have been states of society in 
which this disposition was so general, that literature has 
done far more hann than good. Thus, for example, in 
the whole period from the sixth to the tenth centuries, 
there were not in all Europe more tlian tliree or four men 
who dared to think for themselves; and even they were 
obliged to veil their meaning in obscure and mystical 
language. The remaining part of society was, during 
these four centuries, sunk in the most degrading igno¬ 
rance. Under these circumstances, the few who were 
able to read, confined their studies to works wliich en- 
coupaged and sti'engthened their superstition, such as the 
legends of the saints, and the homilies of the fatliera. 
Erom these sources they drew those lying and impudent 
fiibles, of which the theology of that time is principally 
composed.®® These miserable stories were widely circu- 

Conduct of fho Under^UmdU^f toL ii pp. 360, 304, 866, ftnd in Lis Thowjhfi 
on EduciUion^ voL viiL pp. 8^7. IT tliis profound writer were mw alive, 
what a war he would wa^ against our great unlTersities sod public schools, 
where innumerable thinn are still taught which oo cmc is concerned to 
underetand, and which lew will take the trouble to remember. Compare 
Condoreetf Vie de Turgot^ pp. 266, 26C note. 

^ The statistics of this eort of literature would prove a curious subject 
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lated, and were valued as solid and important truths. The 
more the literature was read, the more the stories were 
believed; in other words, the greater the learning, the 
greater the ignorance.And 1 entertain no doubt, that 
if, in the seventh and eighth centuries, which were the 
worst part of that period,^ all knowledge of the aljhabet 
had for a while been lost, so that men could no longer 
read the books in which they delighted, the subsequent 
progress of Europe would have been more rapid than it 
really was. For when the progress began, its principal 
antagonist was that credulity which the literature had 
fostered. It was not that better books were wanting, hut 
it was that the relish for such books was extinct. There 
was the literature of Greece and Rome, which the monks 
not only preserved, but even occasionally looked into and 
copied. Ihit what could that avail such readers a,s they ? 
So far from recognizing the merit of the ancient writers, 
they were unable to feel even the beauties of their style, 
and they trembled at the boldness of their inquiries. At 
the first glimpse of the light, their eyes were blinded. 
They never turaed the leaves of a pagan author wthout 
standing aghast at the risk they were running; and they 
were in constant fear, lest by imbibing any of his opinions, 
they sliould involve themselves in a deadly sin. The re¬ 
sult was, that they willingly laid aside the great master¬ 
pieces of antiquity; and in their place they substituted 
those wretched compilations, which corrupted tlieir taste, 

for inauiry. No I believe^ has thought it worth while to auxq them \\y; 
but M. Guizot has made an eatimalc that the Bollandint collect ion contains 
more than twenty •>iivo thnuMDd lives of sdnts : * ken ju^r par approxima** 
tioQ| ils cortlieonent plus do 25^000 vies da saints.’ <tuw 4, Ni^oire de la 
dvilwftioH m Ik'fmre, vol. ii. p. 32. It is said (Lethctch'g Antiquities of Ire^ 
londf p. G2) that of 8aint Patrick alone, there were sixty-six biographers 
before Joceline. 

VoTf aa Laplace observes, in his remarks on the sources of error in con¬ 
nexion with the doctrine of probabiliti^ ^C'eat a rinfiitence de Topinion de 
ceux que la multitude juge lee plua ixistniits, et k qui ello a coiitame de 
dooner sa confiance sur les plus importanta objets de la vie, qu’est due la 
propagation de cea erreurs qui, dans lea temps d’ignorance, ont couvert la 
fico du monde.’ Sowilaudf y^iosopkU MSdicole. p. 318. 

M. Guizot {dvdisatim m J'hmcef toL ii. pp. 171,172) thinks that, on 
the whole, the seventh was even wome than the eighth: out it is difficult 
to choose between them. 
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increased their credulity, strengthened their errors, and 
prolonged the ignorance of Europe, by embodying each 
separate superstition in a written and accessible form, 
thus perpetuating its influence, and enablingit to enfeeble 
the understanding even of a distant posterity. 

It is in this way that the nature of the literature pos¬ 
sessed by a people is of veiy inferior importance, in com¬ 
parison with the disposition of the people by whom the 
literature is to be read. In what are rightly termed the 
Dark Ages, there was a literature in which valuable ma¬ 
terials were to be found; but there was no one who knew 
how to use them. During a considerable period, the La¬ 
tin language was a vernacular dialectand, if men had 
chosen, they might have studied thereat Latin authora. 
But to do this, they must have been m a state of society 
very different from that in which they actually lived. 
They, like every other people, measui’ed merit by the 
standard commonly received in their own age} and, ac- 
' cording to their standard, the dixiss was better than the 
gold. They, thcM-efbre, rcjccted the gold, and hoarded up 
the dross. What took place then is, on n smaller scale, 
taking place now. Every literature contains something 
that is true, and much that is false; and the effect it pro¬ 
duces will chiefly depend ujjon the skill with which the 
truth is discriminated from the falsehood. New ideas, 
and new discoveries, possess prospectively an importance 
difficult to exaggerate; but until the ideas are received, 
and the discoveries adopted, they exercise no influence, 
and, therefore, work no go^. No literature can ever 
benefit a people, unless it finds them in a state of px*e- 
liminary preparation. In this respect, the juialogy with 
religious opinions is complete. If the religion and the ^ 
literature of a country are unsuited to its wants, they will 
be useless, because the literature will be n(^lected, and 
the religion will be disobeyed. In such cases, even the 


" Some of the reeulto of Lotin being coUoquullv emplored bv tbe monlca 
ftre jttdiciouBly aUtod io Ueen nr Of$eUaUe der ileruelnM^ Tol. iv. 

pp. 203. The remerki on tbU coetom by Duf^d Stewart refer to a later 
period* SUwart'i l%io9oph^ t>f Ae Mind, roL ill. pp. 110; 111. 
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ablest books are unread, and the purest doctrines de¬ 
spised. The works &11 into oblivion; the faith is cor¬ 
rupted by heresy. 

The other opinion to which I have referred is, that 
the civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability 
which has been display^ by the different governments, 
and to the sagacity with which the evils of society have 
been palliated by legislative remedies. To any one who 
has studied history in its original sources, tnis notion 
must appear so extravagant, as to make it difficult to re¬ 
fute it with becoming gravity. Indeed, of all the social 
theories which have ever b^n broach^, there is none 
so utterly untenable, and so unsound in all its parts, as 
this. In the first place, we have the obvious considem- 
tion, that the rulers of a country have, under oi’dinary 
circumstances, always been the inhabitants of that coun¬ 
try ; nurtured by its liteniture, bred to its traditions, and 
imbibing its prejudices. Such men arc, at best, only the 
creatures of the age, never its ci'cators. Their measures 
are the result of social progress, not the cause of it This 
maybe proved, notonly by speculative arguments, but also 
by a practical consideration, which any reader of history 
can verify for himself. No great jwlitical improvement, 
no great leform, either legislative or executive, has ever 
been originated in any country by its rulers. The first 
suggesters of such steps have invariably been bold and 
able thinkers, who discern the abuse, denounce it, and 


point out how it is to be remedied. But long after this 
is done, even the most enlightened governments continue 
to uphold the abuse, and reject the remedy. At length, 
if circumstances are favourable, the pressure from without 
becomes so strong, that the government is obliged to give 
way; and, the reform being accomplished, the people are 
expected to admire the wi^om of their rulers, by whom 
all this has been done. That this is the course of political 
improvement, must be well known to whoever has studied 
the law-books of different countries in connexion with the 


previous progress of their knowledge. Full and decisive 
evidence of this will be brought mrward in the present 
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work; but, by way of illustration, I may refer to the 
abolition of the com-laws, undoubt^ly one of the most 
remarkable &cts in the history of England during this 
century. The propriety, and, indeed, the necessity, of 
their abolition, is now admitted by every one of tolerable 
information; and the question arises, as to how it was 
brought about. Those Englishmen who are little versed 
in the history of their country will say, that the real 
cause was the wisdom of Parliament; while others, at* 
tempting to look a little further, will ascribe it to the 
activity of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and the conse¬ 
quent pressure put upon Government. But whoever will 
minutmy trace the different stages through which this 
groat question successively passed, will find, that the Go¬ 
vernment, the Legislature, and the League, were the un¬ 
witting instruments of a power far greater than all other 
powers put together. They were simply the exponents 
of that march of public opinion, which on this subject bad 
begun nearly a century laifore their time. The steps of 
this vast movement 1 shall examine on another occasion; 
at present it is enough to say, that soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the absurdity of protective 
I’estrictions on trade was so fully demonstrated by the 
political cconohiists, as to be admitted by every man 
who understood their arguments, and had mastered the 
evidence connected with them. From this moment, the 
repeal of the corn-laws became a matter, not of party, 
nor of expediency, but merely of knowledge. Those who 
knew the facts, opposed the laws; those who were ig¬ 
norant of the facts, favoured the laws. It was, therefore. 


clear,' t hat whenever the diffusion of knowledge reached 
a certain point, the laws must &11. The merit of the 
League was, to assist this diffusion; the merit of the 
Parliament was, to yield to it. It is, however, certain, 
that the members both of League and Legislature could 
at best only slightly hasten what the progress of know¬ 
ledge rendered inevitable. If they had lived a century 
earlier, they would have been altogether powerless, be¬ 
cause age would not have been ripe for their labours.’ 
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They were the creatures of a movement which began long 
befoi*e any of them were bom; and the utmost they could 
do was, to put into operation what others had taught, and 
repeat, in louder tones, the lessons they had learned from 
their masters. For, it ^vas not pretended, they did not 
even pretend theniselves, that there was anything new 
in the doctrines wliich they preached fiom the hustings, 
and disseminated in eveiy p:irt of the kingdom. The 
disco\'ci’ies had long since been mode, and were gradu¬ 
ally doing their work j encroacliing ujwn old errors, and 
makuig proselytes in all directions. The reformers of 
our time swam Avith the stream: they aided what it 
would have been impossible long to resist. Nor is this 
to be deemed a slight or grudging praise of the services 
they undoubtedly rondcrwl. The opposition they had to 
encounter was still immense; and it should always be 
romembered, as a proof of the backwardness of jiolitical 
knowledge, and of the incompetence of political legisla¬ 
tors, that although the principles of free trade Inul lieeu 
cstablisiied for nciarly a ccntuiy by a chain of arguments 
as solid as those on Avliich the truths of mathematics arc 
baaed, they Avcrc to the last moment strouuousl}' resisted; 
and it Avas only Avith the giiaitest difficulty tliat Parlia¬ 
ment was induced to gi*ant Avlmt the people Avere deter¬ 
mined to have, and the necessity of Avhich liad been 
proved by the ablest men during three successive gene¬ 
rations. 

I have selected this instance as an illustration, because 
the facts connected with it arc undisputed, and, indeed, 
are fresh in the memory of us all. For it Avas not con¬ 
cealed at the time, and posterity ought to know, that this 

f reat measure, Avhich, Avith the excciption of the Reform 
lill, is by far the most important eA^r jiasscd by a British 
parliament, Avas, like the Reform Bill, extorted th)m the 
legislature by a pressure from Avithout; that it was con¬ 
ceded, not cheerfully, but Avith fear; and that it Avas car¬ 
ried by statesmen who bad spent their lives in opposing 
what they now suddenly advocated. Such Avas the history 
of these events; and such likewise has been the history 
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of all those improvements which are important enough to 
rank as epochs in the history of modern legislation. 

Besides this, there is another circumstance worthy the 
attention of those writers who ascribe a large part of Eu¬ 
ropean civilization to measures originated by European 
governments. This is, that evciy great reform which has 
been effected, has consisted, not in doing something new, 
but in undoing something old. The'inost valuiiblc addi¬ 
tions made to legislation have been eiuietmcntsdestructive 
c*' preceding Icginlation; and the best laws which have 
been pissed, iiavo been those by which some former laws 
w )i*e repealed. In tlic case just mentioned, of the corn- 
laws, all that was done ivus to roiMjal the old laws, and 
leave trade to its natural freedom. When this great 
reform wtus accomplished, the only result was, to ])lacc 
things on the same footing as if legishvtors had never in- 
toifered at all. Precisely the same remark is applicable 
to another loading unprovement in modern legislation, 
namely, the decrease of religious persecution. This is 
unquestionably an immense boon; though, unfortunately, 
it is still impci'fect, even in the most civilized countries. 
But it is evident that tlie concession merely consists in 
this: that legislators have rctracctl their oivu steps, atid 
undone their work. If we examine the policy of 
the ino.st humane and enlightened govemmeuts, we shall 
find this to be the course they have pursued. Tlie wliole 
scope and tendency of modem legislation is, to restore 
tilings to that natural channel from which the ignorance 
of preceding legislation has diiveu them. This is one of 
the groat works of the jircseiit age; and if legislators do 
it well, they will deserve the gratitude of mankind. But 
though wo may thus be grateful to individual lawgivers, 
we owe no thanks to lawgivers, considered as a class. 
For since the most valuable improvements in legislation 
are those which subvert preceding legislation, it is clear 
that the balance of good cannot be on their side. It is 
clear, that the progress of civilization cannot be due to 
those who, on the most important subjects, have done 
so much harm, that their successors are considered 
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benefactors, simply because they reverse their policy, and 
thus restore affairs to the state in which they would have 
remained, if politicians had allowed them to run on in the 
course which the wants of society required. 

Indeed, the extent to which the governing classes 
have interfered, and the mischiefs which that interference 
has produced, are so remarkable, as to make thoughtful 
men wonder how civilij^ation could advance, in the fiice of 
such repeated obstacles. In some of the European coun¬ 
tries, the obstacles have, in fact, pi*ovcd insuperable, and 
the national progress is thereby stopped. Even in lilng- 
land, where, from causes which I shall presently relate, 
the higher ranks have for some centuries been less power¬ 
ful than elsewhere, thcT’e has been inflicted un amount of 
evil, which, though much smaller than that inciUTcd in 
other countries, is sufficiently serious to foiin a melan¬ 
choly chapter in the history of the human mind. To sum 
up t^)ese evils would be to write a history of English 
legislation; for it may be bimdly stated, that, with the 
exception of certain necessaiy enactments respecting the 
preservation of oixlcr, and the punishment of crime, nearly 
everything which has been done, has been done amiss. 
Thus, to mke only such conspicuous facts as do not admit 
of controversy, it is certain that all the most important 
interests have been grievously damaged by the atteinjjts 
of legislators to aid them. Among the accessories of 
modem civilization, there is none of greater moment tlian 
trade, the spread of which has probably done more than 
any other single agent to increase the comfort and hap¬ 
piness of man. But every European government which 
has legislated much respecting tiade, luis acti:d as if its 
main object were to suppress the trade, and ruin the 
tioiders. Instead of leaving the national industry to take 
its own course, it has been troubled by an interminable 
series of regulations, all intended for its good, and all 
inflicting serious hai’m. To such a height has this been 
carried, that the commercial reforms which have distin¬ 
guished England during the last twenty years, have solely 
consisted in undoing this mischievous and intrusive legis- 
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lation. The laws formerly enacted on this suHect, and too 
many of which are still in force, are marvellous to con¬ 
template. It is no exaggeration to say, that the history 
of the commercial legislation of Europe presents every 
possible contrivance for hampering the energies of com¬ 
merce. Indeed, a very high authority, who has maturely 
studied this subject, has recently declared, that if it had 
not been for smuggling, trade could not have been con¬ 
ducted, but must have perished, in consequence of this 
incessant interference.^ However paradoxical this asser¬ 
tion may appear, it will be denied by no one who knows 
how feeble trade once was, and how strong the obstacles 
were which opposed it. In every quarter, and at every 
moment, the hand of government was felt. Duties on 
importation, and duties on exportation; bounties to raise 
up a losing trade, and taxes to pull down a remunerative 
one; this branch of industry forbidden, and that branch 
of industry encouraged; one article of commerce^ust 
not be grown, because it was grown in the coloniS, an¬ 
other aiticle might be grown and bought, but not sold 
again, while a* 11111 x 1 article might bo bought and sold, 
but not leave the country. Then, too, we find laws to 
regulate wages; laws to regulate prices; laws to regulate 
profits; laws to regulate the interest of money; custom¬ 
house arrangements of the most vexatious kind, tuded by 
a complicated scheme, which was well called the sliding- 
scale,—a scheme of such perverse ingenuity, tliat the 
duties constantly varied on the same article, and no man 
could calculate beforehand what ho would have to pay. 
To this uncertainty, itself the bane of all commerce, there 
was added a severity of exaction, felt by every class of 
consumers and producers. The tolls were so onerous, as 
to double and often quadruple the cost of production. A 
system wasorganized, and scrictlyenforced, of interference 

^ ^ C*est d la cootrobande quo le commerce doit de n^avoir pae p4n bgub 
rinfliicuce dll regime probibitlf; tacidia que ce r^roe coodaninait les peu« 
pies h B'approvisioQoer aux sources lea plus ^loigntfos, la contrebande rap* 
procliftit les dietanoes^ abaiesait les prix, et neutralisait I’actioD fuueste des 
monopolos.’ Hitioire d$ PJseoMmU sa Ettropty Paris 1845. 

yol u. pp. 26, 26. 
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with markets, interference with manufactories, interference 
with machineiy, interference even with shops. The towns 
were guarded by excisemen, and the ports swarmed with 
tide-waiters, whose sole busine^ was to inspect nearly 
every process of domestic industry, peer into every pack¬ 
age, and tax every article; while, that absurdity might 
be carried to its extreme height, a large part of all this 
was by way of protection: that is to say, the money was 
avowedly raised, and the inconvenience suftcred, not for 
the use of the government, but for the benefit of the 
people; in other words, the industrious classes were 
robbed, in order that bidustiy might thrive. 

Such are some of the benefits wliicli European trade 
owes to the paternal care of European legislators. But 
worse still remains behind. For the economical evils, 
great as they were, have been far suipossed by tlic morel 
evils which this system pro<luccd. The first inevitable 
consequence was, that, in every part of Europe, there 
aros ®numerou.s and ix)weiful gju^gs of armed smugglers, 
who lived by disobeying the laws which their ignorant 
rulers had imposed. These men, despemtC from the fear 
of punishment,'*' and accustomed to commission of 
every crime, contaminattxl the surrounding ])opulation; 
introduced into peaceful villages vices formerly unknown; 
caused tlie ruin of entire families; spread, wherever they 
came, drunkenness, theft, and dissoluteness; and familiar¬ 
ized their associates with those co;irse and swinisli de¬ 
baucheries which were the naturel habits of so v.agrent 
and lawless a lifc.^*'^ The innumereblc crimes arising from 

The ID Geo. II. c. 54, Diadc ^ all forcihle acts of stimgglinjr, carried on 
in dcdanco of the laws, or ecm m to rvade thcnif Idou^ ^v^thout 

benefit of Mickstone^s Conimentunegf vuL iv. p. 1G5. I'ownscnd, *who 

travollcd through I'nince in 178<^ that TrUen nny of the mimcroiis 
smugglers Tvure taken, ^some of them aro hanged, some are broken upon 
the wheel, and some aro burnt aliio.’ Toafumids Spahif voL L p. 85, edit. 
1792. On the general operation of the hVciich lawn against smugglers In 
tlie eightcouth century, compare Tucker *m Ufe of Jeffersonf toI. i. pp. 21 
214, with ParUa^iwttary llitior^^ voh ix. p. 1240. 

la a work of cotiKulurable ability, the fallowing account is nrim of the 
state of things in Knglund and Franco so late as the year 1824: 'While this 
was goingfoiward on tho English coast, the smugLden on the opposite ahore 
were engaged, with much more labour, rial^ and expense, in mtroduclog 
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this,^ are directly charjfeable upon the European govern- 
- ments by whom they were provoked. The offences were 
caused by the laws; and now that the laws are repealed, 
tlie offences have disappeared. But it will hardly be 
pretended, that the interests of civilization have been 
advanced by such a policy as this. It will hardly be 
pi-etended, that we owe much to a system which, having 
called into existence a new class of criminals, at length 
retmees its steps; and, though it thus puts an end to the 
crime, only destroys what its o^vn luits had crejvted. 

It is unnccessjiiy to say, that these remarks do not 
affect the real services rendered to society by every toler¬ 
ably organized government. Jn all countries, a power of 
punishing crime, and of fmming laws, must reside some- 
ivhere; otherivise the nation is in a state of anarchy. But 
the accuwition which the historian is bound to bringagainst 
eveiy government which has hitherto existed is, tliat it 
lias overatej)ped its projier functions, and, at cach*etep, 
lias <lone incalculable harm. The love of exercising power 
has been found to Ixj so univei’sjvl, that no class of men 
who liave jiossossed authority have been able to avoid 
abusing it. To maintain oi'dcr, to prevent the streiig 
from opjjressing the weak, aiul to adopt certain precau¬ 
tions I’especting the public health, are the only services 

>v<K)llcn&, bv ft vAdt Pvattin of fraud aod Ivinp, into the towns, past 
ft of In 1>otli oouutrfe^ there wns nn utter diaNO« 

of tnnndM tH»niie<*letl u-ith Uwfie trauTwtiona. (^heatin^^ auil 
were t tfseiUial to 1 lie whole (IrmiVenuo^ Accompanied it; oontompt 

for ill! law ^'ivw up iimlcrit; honest ioduati^ perielied bt^neath it; and it 
vms c 1 * 0 Will'd w'llh uiunlcr/ MoiiiMeau's Jlutwy of dttriny 'I’hUiy 

Yi-nm vol. i. p H4I, 8vo, 1849. 

For evidence of the e.xtntordinAry extent to which smup-Tfllng was 
fonuerly carried, and that not secnrtly, but by p«)werful b<Klie4 of armed 
im*n, st*e PtirtifiomUary J£i4or^t voL ix. jip. 24*1, 1290, lo45, toI. x. 

})p. 2i.94, 49»>, ^><0, vol. xi. p. And ou tlio iKimber of persons en- 

in it, coinparu TnmfwfU ^feofPkty voL i. p. 3'39: wo ftlsti fiincluir'n 
Ilinfory nf f)v> Puhiic vol. til. p. 232; 0//er'* Life of Vinrhe^ voL i, 

p. In France, t1u» evil waa c*<iuaJly jrrcjit. I^montcy sfiys, that eurlj 

in tho eighteenth coiitiiry, Ma ronirebaude dcTcnait line profenBioR ouverte, 
ot dud (*QTnpagnio8 do cavaloriu ddaertdrtmt tout entieres lenrs dtondard^ pour 
eulvro oo litre le tine rette ^pierro pe^ulairo.’ Lr^ontf^^ »ur PEtdwme^ 
wni moHarchiqottde. Lows XI p. 430. According to TownMind, them wore, 
in 1780, * more tliaa 1500 smug^ders in tlio PyrcucoB.* Jjumtjf 

throuifh SiMiny vol i. p. 84, 

VOL. I. 
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which any government can render to the interests of civi¬ 
lization. That these are services of immense value, no 
one will deny; but it cannot be said, that by them civi¬ 
lization is advanced, or the progress of Man accelerated. 
All that is done is, to afford tlie opportunity of progress; 
the progress itself must depend u[>on other nuitters. And 
that this is the sound view of legislation, is, moreover, 
evident from the fact, that as knowledge is becoming 
more diffused, and as an inci'casing experience is enabling 
each successive generation better to understand the com¬ 


plicated relations of life; just in the same proportion are 
men insisting upon the repeal of those protective laws, 
the enactment of which was deemed by iwliticians to bo 
the greatest triumph of jwlitieal foresight. 

Seeing, therefore, tliat the effoi*ts of government in 
favour of civilization are, when most successful, altogether 
negative; and seeing too, that when those (tfforts are more 
than negative, they become injurious,—it clearly follows, 
that all speculations must be erraneous which ascribe the 
progress of Europe to the wisdom of its rulci-s. This 
is an infei*ence which rests not only on the arguments 
already adduced, but on fiiets whicii might be multiplied 
from every page of histoiy. For no government having 
recognized its propej’ limits, the result is, that every go¬ 
vernment has inflicted on its subjects grout iujuries; and 


has done this nearly always with the best intentions. 
The effects of its protective jxilicy iii injuring trade, and, 
what is far worse, in increasing crime, have just been no¬ 
ticed ; and to these instances, iumunerable others might 
be added. Thus, during many centuries, eveiy govern¬ 
ment thought it was its bouiideii duty to encourage reli¬ 
gious truth, and discourage religious error. The mischief 
this has produced is incalculable. Putting iuside all other 
considerations, it is enough to mention its two leading 
consequences; which are, the increase of hy[X)cri 8 y, and 
the increase of peijury. The 11101*6086 of hypocrisy is the 
inevitable result of connecting any description of penalty 
with the profession of particular opinions. Whatever may 
be the case with individuals, it is certain that the ma- 
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jority of men find an extreme'difficulty in long resisting 
constant temptation. And when the temptation comes 
to them in the shape of honour and emolumervt, they 
are too often ready to profess the dominant opinions, and 
absindon, not indeed their belief, but the external marks 
by which that belief is made public. Every man who 
takes this step is a hypocrite: and every government 
which encourages this step to be taken, is an abettor of 
hypocrisy and a creator of hyj)ocrite8. Well, therefore, 
may nve say, that when a government holds out as a bait, 
that those who profess certain opinions shall enjoy cer¬ 
tain privileges, it plays the jwrt of the tempter of old, 
and, like the Evil One, basely ofters the good things of 
this world to him who will change his worship and deny 
his faith. At the same time, and as a jmrt of this sys¬ 
tem, the increase of j>erjury has accompanied the increase 
of hypocrisy. For legislators, plainly seeing that pro¬ 
selytes thus obtained could not be i*elied uixm, liave met 
tlm danger by the most extraordinary precautions; and 
compelling men to confirm their belief by repented oaths, 
have tlms songlit to protect the old creed against the new 
converts. It is this susjucion as to the motives of others, 
which has given rise toosiths of every kind and in every 
direction. Jn England, even the boy at college is forced 
to swear about matters which he cannot understand, and 
which hir riper minds arc unable to master. If he after- 
Avards gties into Parlimnent., he must again sivear about 
his religion; and at nearly every stage of political life ho 
must take Iresli oaths; the solemnity of which is often 
strangely contrasted Avith the trivial functions to Avhich 
they arc the prelude. A solemn adjuration of tlie Deity 
being thus made at every turn, it has happened, as might 
have been expected, that oaths, enjoiiietl as a matter of 
courae, have at length degenerated into a matter of form. 
What is lightly taken, is easily broken. And the best 
observers of English society,—observers too whose cha¬ 
racters are very different, and Avho hold the most opposite 
opinions,—are all agreed on this, that the i>erjury habi¬ 
tually practised in England, and of Avhich government is 
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the immediate creator, is so general, that it has become 
a source of national corimption, lias diminished the value 
of human testinionj’,and shaken the confidence which men 
naturally jjlace in the word of their fellow-creatures.*^ 
The o[)en vices, aud, what is much more dangerous, 
the hidden corruption, thus genemted in the midst of 
society by the ignorant interference of Christian rulei's, 
is indeed a painful subject; but it is one which I could 
not omit in an analysis of the causes of civilizsation. It 
would be easy to jmsh the iiajuiry still further, ahd to 
show how legislatoi's, in every attempt they have made to 
protect some particular interests, and uphold some par¬ 
ticular principles, have not only fiiiled, but have brought 
about results diametrically opixwitc to those which tliey 

S roposed. We Imve seen that their laws in favour of in- 

ustiy have injured industry; tliat their laws in favour 
of religion have increased hy|>ocrisy; and tliat their laws 
to secure truth have encouraged iK.‘rjur)'. Kxactly in the 
same way, nearly every country has tsikon steps to pre¬ 
vent usury, and keep down the interest of money; and 
the invariable effect has lK*ento increase usurv, and raise 
the interest of money. For, since no prehibition, how¬ 
ever stringent, can destroy the natural relation between 
demand and 8U{)ply, it has followed, that when some men 
want to borrow, and other men want to lend, both jiartics 
are sure to find means of cvotling a law which interferes 
vrith their mutual rights.*^ If the two parties were left 

Arclibishfip 'NVlialoly nftyn, wJmt hardly atij tliiiikiiiu loan will uow 
deny, ‘It' oaths were fibomlied^h*A\iu^ the pcuHltiee for talso witiu'ss (no 
iminipoi*t4int part of our sc^uirity) unaUunKl—I am oonvinecft that, uu the 
wjiole, IVstiinonv woiilil he luoro tnwtworllij than it u.’ Whatdy^n 
vunU of Itkcto/'Wf Svo, IKX), p. 47. Hoc also on the Amount of petjurj^ 
CHUaed uy Mnjflish lietdltam'/i IVorkM, inlit. How^in^,^ voL ii. 

p. 210, vcL V. po. v<ii. tL p|>. ai4» iJlo; Orf*ir'$ Life of 

OweHy p. 11 Work^, toI. Lv. p. G; Jicrkeleifs l^orhs, toL H. p. llMi; 
Whtkotfii Memfin, yp. Ih’M'tmionfi on Phtlmiphy 

tnid LiUmUitref pp. 47)4, 522, 527,528. 8ir W. Hamilton aiiiue upr Mtut 
if the porjuiT of Kn^^loud standa pre«emiiient in the witrld, tlie perjury of 
the Eu^liali tlnivomtios, and of Oxfun! in particular, atiujd:^ prif-emiiieirt in 
England.* p. 526. CoinpiU’s ]kIemoir$, toL i. p. .*174: and Luker'n 

Lifts of Hir Thouim Bernstnl, 1810, pp. 188, IHl). 

* L'obsorVHtion riL'ouruuae do cua lotic ooruit deemedvo do tout com¬ 
merce; auiwi ne aont-eliea poa obeerv^ea ri(p)ijreueeniont.' Mimoiro mr l€9 
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to adjust their own bai'gain undisturbed, the usury would 
depend on the circuinstances of the loan; such as the 
amount of security, and tixe chance of repayment. But 
this natural arrangement has been complicated by the in* 
tcidereiice of government.*® A certain risk being always 
incurred by those who disobey the law, the usurer, very 
properly, refuses to lend his money unless he is also com¬ 
pensated for the danger he is in from the penalty hanging 
over him. This compensation can only be made by the 
liorrewcr, who is thus obliged to pvy what in reality is 
a double interest: one interest tor tlie natural risk on the 
loan, and another interest for the extra risk from the 
law. Such, then, is the jxxsition in which every European 
h'gishiture has placed itself. By enactments against usury, 
it has increased what it wished to destroy; it has passed 
laws, which the imperative necessities of men compel 
them to violate: while, to wind up the whole, the penalty 
for such violation falls on the bori'owers; that is, on the 
very class in whose favour the legislators interfered.*^ 

Jn the same meddling spirit, and with the same mis¬ 
taken notions of jirotection, the great Christian govern¬ 
ments have done other things still more injurious. They 
iiave made strenuous and repeated efforts to destroy the 
liberty of the press, and prevent men from expressing 

JVfif/i (fArr/entf xi?., in de Tun/ot, toI. v. pp, 278, 279, Com- 

\mv jyorkSf pu 178, 171>, with Chttdorcdf tie de Tanjot^ pp. 50, 

o4, 228. 

Aided hy the (dmreh. KcclAmai^cAl councils contAin nunicmua 
lutiond A^^iiin^t usiury; and, in 1170, Pope Alexander urii*red tbat uiiui'ei'a 
were not to ]tc buried: * (jiiia in oninibiM fero locla crimen ui^uraruni in- 
vAlnit; ut multi ne<^tiid pnetermidris quiM licitd miuro.^ exerccant; et 
qualiter utriusque tostamouti pi^fina coudoiimetur, non Attend unt: idoo 
CDnstituimuA, ut UEtiirarii mimifeeti nec &d commiinionem recipinntur altar! s, 
nec ChristiAQani, ai in hoc peccato deemeriat, accipiiiut eopulturam, aed 
iiuc oblatioQOia eorum quuqtinm accipiat.* de JlomL AmoI. in Jlet'um 

Anfflicanun S(;ri}>iorei nednm, p. Tx)nd. folio. In Spain, the 
Inquiaitiou took CQ^iziuice of UHiiry. See UorrHie, de f Li^umtvm, 

toL j. u. Compare Ledanch's AfdtquiUee af IreUuid^ p. 1*13. 

Tne whole subiect of the uaury-UwA hna oeen tnmti^ bj llentham in 
AO coin}dote and exliauaiiTe a manner, that I cannot dp bettor than refer 
the realtor to hia adniimblo * fietters.' A part only of the QUOAtion it din- 
cnasod, and that verj iuiporfa<itIy, in Stience Sociaie^ vol. iii, pp, 94,05. 
On the neceadity of usury to mitigate the effoctii of a commercial panic, see 
MiWt Principki of IhMkal Eotmont^f roL ii. p. 186. 
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their sentiments on the most important questions in poli¬ 
tics and religion. Jn nearly every country, they, with 
tlie aid of the church, have organized a vast system of 
literurj' police; the sole object of which is, to abrogate 
the undoubted right of every citizen to lay his opinions 
before his tcllow-citizens. In the very few countries 
where they have stopped sliort of these extreme steps, 
they have luid ix'course to othcre less violent, but equally 
unwnri’nntable. For even where they have not openly 
forbidden the free dissemination of knowledge, they have 
done all that they could to cheek it. On all the imjdc- 
inents of knowledge, and on all the means by which it is 
diffused, such as pajier, books, |K)litiad journals, and the 
like, they have imposed duties so heavy, that tliey could 
hardly have done worse if tlicy had been the sworn advo¬ 
cates of popular ignorance. Indeed, looking at what they 
have actually accomplished, it may be emphatically said, 
that they have taxed the human mind. They have made 
the veiy thoughts of men ]<ay toll. Whoever wishes to 
communicate his ideas to others, and thus do what he 
cun to incren.se tlie stock of our acquirements, must first 
pour his contributions into the im|>erial exchequer. That 
is the penalty inflicted on him for instructing his fellow- 
creatures. J’hnt is the blackmail which government ex¬ 
torts from literature; and on receipt of which it accoials 
its favour, and agrees to abstain from further demands. 
And what causes all this to be the more insuff'emhlo, is 
the use which is made of these and similar exactions, 
wrung from every kind of industry, both bodily and men¬ 
tal. It is truly a frightful consideration, that knowledge 
is to be hindered, and that the proceeds of honest labour,. 
of patient thought, and sometimes of profound genius, are 
to be diminished, in oitler that a large jmrt of their scanty 
earnings may go to swell the poinj> of an idle and ignor¬ 
ant court, minister to the caprice of a few powerful indi¬ 
viduals, and too often supply them \vith the means of 
turning against the people resources which the people 
called into existence. 

These, and the foregoing statements, respecting the 
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effects produced on European society by political legis¬ 
lation, are not doubtful or hypothetical inferences, but are 
such as every reader of history may verify for himself. 
Indeed, some of them are still acting in England; and, in 
one country or another, the whole of them may be seen 
in full force. When put together, they compose an ag¬ 
gregate so formulablc, that we may well wonder how, in 
the face of them, civilization has been able to advance. 
That, under such circumstances, it has advanced, is a de¬ 
cisive proof of the extraordinary energy of Man; and jus¬ 
tifies a confident beliefi that t\a the prcssure of legislation 
is diminished, and the human mind less hampered, the 
progress will continue with accelerated 8j)eed. But it is 
ahsurd, it would be a mockery of all sound rcosoning, to 
ascribe to legislation any share in the progress; or to ex- 
2iect any benefit from futurc legislators, except that sort 
of benefit which consists in unBoing the work of their 
ju'cdecessoi’s. This is what the present generation claims 
at their liniids; and it should be remembered that what 
one generation solicits as a boon, the next generation 
dciiiauds as a right. And, when the right is pertinaciously 
refused, one of two things has always happened: either 
the nation bias I’ctrogadcd; or else the people have risen. 
Should the government remain firm, this is the cniel di¬ 
lemma in which men are placed. If they submit, they 
injure their country; if they rebel, they may injure it still 
more. In the luicient moimrchies of the East-, their usual 
])lan was to yield; in the monarchies of Europe, it has 
been to resist. Hence those insurcections and rebellions 
Avliich occujjy so large a spsice in modem history, and 
which arc but repetitions of the old storj', tlie undying 
struggle between oppressors and oppressed. It would, 
however, be unjust to deny, that in one country the fetal 
crisis has now tor several generations been successfully 
averted. In one European country, and in one alone, 
the people have been so strong, and the government 
so weak, that the history of legislation, taken as a whole, 
is, notwithstanding a few aberrations, the history of 
slow, but constant concession: reforms which would have 
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been refused to argument, have been yielded from fear; 
while, from the steady increase of democratic opinions, 
protection after protection, and privilege after privilege, 
nave, even in our o^vn time, been tom away; until the 
old institutions, though they retain their former name, 
have lost their fonner vigour, and them no longer remains 
a doubt as to what thoir fate must ultimately be. Nor 
need we add, that in this same oountiy, where, more than 
in any other of Europe, legislatore am the exponents and 
the servants of the popuhw will, the progi’css has, on this 
account, been more undeviating than elsewhere; there 
has been neither anarchy no)’ revolution; and the world 
has been mode familiar witlt the gieat truth, that one 
main condition of the prosperity of a i)cople is, that its 
rulers shall have very little jwwer, that they shall exercise 
that power very 8]Miringly, and that they shall by no 
means presume to raisdthemselves into supreme judges 
of the national interests, or doom tbcm.selves authorized 
to defeat the wishes of those for whose benefit alone they 
occupy tlie post intrusted to tliem. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

» 

ORiGW OF nisTonr, and statk ov iiiktoiucal literature Dirnrso the 

MIDDLE AOKS. 


I HAVE now laid before the reader an examination of those 
conspicuous circumstances to which the progivss of civili¬ 
zation is coininonly ascribed; and I Inive proved that such 
cii'cumstanccs, so iar from bein<3;tho enhse of civilization, 
are at best only it^ effects; and that although religion, 
literatuiv, and legislation do, undoubtedly, modify the 
condition of mankind, they are still moj*c modified by it. 
Indeed, as we liave clearly seen, they,’ even in their most 
liivourable position, can Ixj but secondary agents; because, 
liowever beneficial their apparent influence may be, they 
arc themselves the ])i<Kluct of preceding changes, and 
their I'csults will vaiy according to the variations of the 
society on which they work. 

It is thus that, by each successive analysis, the field 
of the pi’esent inquiry luus been narrowed, until we have 
found reason to believe that the growth of European civi¬ 
lization is solely due to the progress of knowledge, and 
that the progress of knowledge depends on the number 
of truths which the human intellect discovers, and on the 
extent to which they are diffused. In support of this 
proposition, I have, as yet, only brought forward such 
general arguments as estiiblish a very strong probability; 
which, to raise to a certainty, will require an appeal to 
history in the widest sense of the terra. Thus to verify 
speculative conclusions by an exhaustive enumeration of 
the most important particular facts, is the task which I 
purpose to execute so flir as my powers will allow; and 
m tlic preceding chapter 1 have briefly stated the method 
according to which the investigation will be conducted. 
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Besides this, it has apj^eared to me that the piiiiciples 
which I have laid do^vn may also be tested by a mode of 
proceeding which I have not yet mentioned, but which 
18 intimately connected with the ‘Subject now before us. 
This is, to mcorporate with an inquiiy into the progress 
of the history of Sian, another inquiry into the progress 
of History itself. By this means, great light will be thl•o^vn 
on the movements of society; since there must always be 
a connexion between the way in which men contemplate 
the past, and the way in which they contemplate the pre¬ 
sent; both views being in fact ditferent fbnns of the 
same habits of thought, and theixjfore presenting, in each 
age, a certain sympathy and correspondence with each 
other. It will, nioreover, be found, that such an inquiiy 
into what I call the history of history, will estiiblish two 
leading facts of considcTOblc value. The first fact is, that 
during the last three centuries, historians, taken as a class, 
have shown a constantly increasing respect for thehuumn 
intellect, and an aversion for tliosc innumerable contriv¬ 
ances by which it was fonnerly shackled. The second 
fact is,'that during the same period, they have displayed 
a growing tendency to neglect matters once deemed of 
paramount imjxirtance, and have been more Avilling to 
attend to subjects connected ivith the condition of the 
people and the diffusion of knowleilge. These two fncts 
will be decisively established in the present Introduc¬ 
tion; and it must be admitted, that their existence cor¬ 
roborates the piinciples which I have propounded. If 
it can be ascertained, that as society has improved, his¬ 
torical literature has constantly tended in ono given 
direction, there arises a very strong pi'obability in favour 
of the truth of those views towaiils which it is ma¬ 
nifestly approaching. Indeed, it is a probability of this 
sort which makes it so importsint for the student of any 
particular science to be acquainted with its history; be¬ 
cause there is always a fair presumption that when ge¬ 
neral knowledge is advancing, any single department of 
it, if studied by competent men, is also advancing, even 
when the results may have been so small as to seem un- 
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worthy of attention. Hence it becomes highly important 
to observe the way in which, during successive ages, his¬ 
torians have shifted their ground; since we shall find that 
such changes have in the long-run always pointed to the 
same quarter, and are, in i*eality, only part of that vast 
movement by which the human intellect, with infinite dif¬ 
ficulty, has vindicsxted its own rights, and slowly emanci- 
pjited itself from those inveterate prejudices which long 
imi>cded its action. 

With a view to these considerations, it seems adrisable 
that,when examining thedifferent civilizations into which 
the groat countries of Kurope have tliverged, I slmuld also 
give an accoxuit of the miy in which history has been 
commonly written in each country. In the employqient 
of this i*esource, I shall be mainly guided by a d^re to 
illustrate the intimate connexion between the actual coiV-- 
(Ution of a jxcople and their opinions resjiecting the past; 
and, in older to keep tins connexion in sight, I shall treat 
the state of historical liferaturo, not as a separate subject, 
but ns forming part of the intellectual history of each 
nation. The present volume xvill contain a view of the 
principal characteristics of French civilization until the 
great lievolution; and xrith that there will be incori)0- 
rated an account of the French historians, and of the 
remarkable improvements they introduced into their own 
departments of knowledge. The relation which these im¬ 
provements bore to the state of society from which they 
])roceeded, is veiy striking, and will be examined at some 
length ; while, in the next volume, the civilization and 
the historical literature of the other leading countries xvill 
be treated in a similar manner. Before, Iiowever, enter¬ 
ing into these different subjects, it has occurred to rne, 
that a preliminary inquiry into the origin of Eurojiean 
history would be interesting, as supplying information 
respecting matters which are little known, and also as 
enabling the reader to understand the extreme difficulty 
with which history has reached its present advanced, but 
still very imperfect, state. The materials for studying 
the earliest condition of Europe have long since perished; 
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but the extensive information we now possess concerning 
barbarous nations will supply us with a useful resource, 
because they have all much in common; the opinions of 
extreme ignorance being, indeed, every wherc the same, 
except when modified by the differences which nature 
presents in various countries. I have, therefore, no hesi¬ 
tation in employing the evidence which has been collected 
by competent travellers, and drawing inferences from it 
respecting that period of the European mind, of which 
we have no direct knowledge. Such conclusions will, of 
coui’se, be speculative; but, during the last thousand 
years, we are quite independent of them, inasmucli as 
every great country has had chroniclera of its own since 
the ninth century, while the French havenn uninterrupted 
series since the sixth century. In the present chapter, I 
intend to give specimens of the way in which, until the 
si.xteenth centuiy, history was habitually written by the 
highest Euroj^ean authorities. Its subsequent improve¬ 
ment during the seventeenth and eightecntli centuries, 
will be related under the separate heads of the countries 
where the progress 'was made; aud ns history, previous 
to the improvement, was little else than a tissue of the 
grossest errors, I will, in the first place, examine the lead¬ 
ing causes of its universal corruption, unci indicate the 
steps by whicrfi it was so disfigured tbat> during several 
centuries, Eurojie did not possess a single man who had 
critically studied the past, or who was even able to record 
with tolerable accuracy the events of his own time. 

At a very early period in the progress of a pcoide, and 
long before they aro acquainted with the use of letters, 
they feel the want of some resource, which in peace may 
amuse their leisure, and in war may stimulate their cour¬ 
age. This is supplied to them by the invention of ballads; 
which fonn the groundwork of all historical knowledge, 
and which, in one sha]>e or another, are found among some 
of the rudest tribes of the earth. They are, for the most 
part, sung by a class of men whose particular business it is 
thus to preserve the stock of traditions. Indeed, so na- 
-tural is this curiosity as to past events, that there are few 
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nations to whom these biirds or minstrels are unknown. 
Tlius, to select a few instances, it is they who have pre¬ 
served the popular traditions, not only of Europe,' but 
also of China, Tibet^ and Tartary;® likewise of India,® of 
Scinde,* of Helochistan,® of Western Asia,® of the islands 
of the Black Seo,^ of Egypt,® of Western Africa,® of North 
America,'® of South America," and of the islands in the 
Pacific.'® 

' For an Account of the ancicDt hnnU of Qaulf ecc tJie SM^dicime ffid, 
Lii. de la Tol. i. pnrt i. on. 25-:^. of Scotliuid oro noticed 

iu Bnny'i J/i4. af Orkney Mand^ p. 5 iind for a nunlern imrtunco in 
the of Col, near Mull, Aeo Ofter'a Lift *sf Vhrk4,\ vol. i. p. ;)07. Ai to 
t])e Irinli bimid in tlio Auvonth centurv, ach' Hhnmx H\4. of England^ 

voi. iii, p. 571. SpcnM*r*a oit ount 0 / them id the Hixlecutli cuntuiy {Somwn 
vol. 1. pp. r>i)l) nhowa that the orth*r wn« tln^n frtllSnjf itito con¬ 
tempt; wul in <lu? »evcnU*f»!illi ^•cntlllT thin i» ounlinned bv Sir WilliAm 
Teiu]ilc ; EuMy on in Tcoi/drA tForlot, Vtil. iii. pp. 4’w, But it 

wii.H Qot till tin* eijfhtiTulh century timt they becuinn extinct; for Mr. Fnor 
(Li/f* of (iMnniithf vol. i. pji. *111 , .17) aava, that ('arolni), ^tho last of the 
nneient IiimIi berdn,* died tn 17>1H. Whhoiit them the mcujoiy of nmny 
uvculH would liMve been entinly loat; Ktinte, cv<m at the end of the sercu- 
tiH'iitli 4‘eiJtnrv, there beink' no re^dHti'm In the mdinary meima of 

recording tactic were ao litih* known, that parenlii often took the pn'caiition 
of having the nameA and <»f children tiiurkcdVm their amiA with piin- 
pt>wdor. fi'i? Kirhn<m*9 Mr/noin* of (5Wrr/«f Uacfditt, vol. i. 

pp. T44, 14o, a curioiiii b(N>k. Coiii]>are, nvpi'ctin^r Carolui, IfUot^ 

tndiom of Hxr EiijhtmiHi vol. vii. pp. 

^ (hi tlicsiH Toolholoa, os they arc called, wn* //wr’i 7Vo»W« r« Tmituy^ 
TJnlh'ty and Vhiuttf vol. i. ])p. Hue aava, p. Ct7, ‘Theao pooi-Aitigem, 

win I reiniml 11 a of the niinAtn^U and rhnpafHliMta of Clrccec, are alm> very 
numoiMUs in (’hina; but they arc, probably, do wliere eo nuuicrouH or no 
popular ai in lliibet.’ 

* Oil the banU of the IKhtaii, see WUkn^M Ilidonf of thr Sottth of India^ 
41 o, v*j1. i. pp. 20, 21, and Tfttn^ac, of iha litmlnty iioc. vol. i, p. 1(12. 
b'l^r thoM* of othcu* partA of India, eee Mehir'i Jtmntry, vol ii, pp 4o2-4o5 \ 
harnen on the }torih~trt4 FWw/icr of Imlaty iu Joarnat of 6’c«/. iSbe. vol. iv. 
pjj. 110, HI; Fnn9ei>y in Joamal of A/tittf. ifoc^ voL viii. p. 

(h'irnlai Mrmotr^, vol. i. pp .*170, 877, r>4;i; and A^urttc Hf'mrrtdieM, \\\i. ix. 
p. 78. They are inentioiieu iu the ohlcAt Veda, whicli ia iilm> thu oldeet of 
nil iho Indian 1 km)Iv§. Sco lO't/ P'tdif •S/tnhHitf vol. L p. 158. 

^ See Efoiwi'6 *SiV/r/A, p. oO, 8vo, 1851. 

• Ji/oion'n ^indhy p. 51). 

• Jfffrant'it Travrin i/iUt Eokharfiy ovo, 1834, vol ii, pp. 107,115, 110. 

^ f’hrk^'s Trnctfjty ^vo, I8l(t, ynl ii. p. 10 i. 

* Coiiijuuu li'dkiwttM'n Ancirtd voL ii. p, 'MH, with 

Eff^y vol. i. p. IKJ, vol. ii. p. 02. 

** 1 have mislaid my note on the banla of Wcaieni Africa, and can only 
ref(^r to a haaty notice in jUanf/o J^trk'o TraerfSf vol. i. p. 70, hvo, 1817. 
7iuvhaHaH*9 of the Fttrth*AattTicmi IndlaMf p. 337. 

l^reecotffi Jlidory of 7Vrtf, vol. i. pp. 3l, *12, 117. " 

EUi»^ 7WyNce<(M voL i pp. 85, lOOj 411; ElUt^ Thwr iltroUgh 
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In all these countries, letters were long unknown; and, 
as a people in that state have no means of perpetuating 
their history except by oml tradition, they select the fonn 
best calculated to assist their memofy; and it will, 1 be¬ 
lieve, be found that the first rudiments of knowledge con¬ 
sist ^ways of ixietry, and often of rhyme.'® The jingle 
pleases the ear of the barbarian, and affoMs a security 
that he Avill hand it down to his children in the unim¬ 
paired state in •which he raceived it.'* This guarantee 
against error increiises still lurther the value of these 
Imlluds; and instead of being considered as a mere amuse¬ 
ment, they rise to the dignity of judicial authorities.'* 

Hiiivviif p. 91. (’oiupare CtutiiB vol. v. p. 2^17, with Vaymje 

to fhfi \o\. iu \h lOO, Some o( tlie^e ballHtla hnvu been collortf^cl, bnt, 

I Ijclif'Ve, not publbliotl. See Vhrewr'M iStiNdww/i Ja/widit, 8vo, p, jHl, 

it is 4 AU)|^)ai* pit>or Uie with witieh the hiet^uy of bar- 

bATOiis natioua liHS bt'en aUulieit, that nut hi > 1*8 ctMiHbrntly aMurt rhyme to bo 
a eoniparotively n*coiit <*ontrivaJM‘<*; aixl evoti I'iiikertiiti. wTitin^^ to I living 
in 1799, * lihvme >va« iiut known in till about tLu uintu 

ceiitUTy.’ Litr/my/ fvol. li*. p. \i2. Tlio I rut li is, 

thnt rhyme wae not only known to tbe iiucicutOm'kM and lioiminR, but wha 
need, lon^ Ixfore tliedutv Pinkerton niontionis by the Antflo-Saxtuie, by tho 
Irit*h, by the WeUh, aodi I believe, by (be llrdlona. See 5/wr^*« JlfW, 0 /the 
ZiUrolurf 0/ (I'reite, vol. ti. p. 1 Ui ; IMf/min Lit of Sm'Ofh^y \ol. i. p. .‘ll; 
VWenm'ifupy VkuNtu Jhqmlmrr* fit in Briiat/ur, voj, i. pp. Iviii. lix, compared 
with Suuwnff'ff iee DerMtt'rn p. 14H; 7'nrHrr*9 llid. of Zhiyland^MA. lii. 

pn. \ol. vii. p]b *>24, *>2^, *k*i0. Kliyme in olao u<«ed by the Kantees 

{no^'dichy Mi man to AidiftnUr^ y, ; by the IVwianM {Tt'ftoHar. of Boui^ 
b<nf Sov. vol. ii. p. 82) f by the Umiu*r«e ( D'OHttac. of Aniaiic Sue, vol. ii. }jp 497, 
4CK^ and Diu'Ue Vhinenef vo). it. p. 2(i9) ; by the .Malaye {^A^htiv Ri-uMrrJmf 
Tob X. pp. 170, 100); by tbe JAvanwe Iliet of the Indian 

Ari'hipvtafiOy vol, ii. pp. 19,29); and by tbo Siuniese (^Tt'anmc. of Anuxtic 
Hoc. vol' iii. p. 299). 

Hie habit (hue m quii'ed, lon^ Mirrivi'a the cireiuiiMtanrca which made 
it necPSHary. Dnriu^r many I'cntiirieH, the lore of venalivalion w as so widely 
difliisvil, that works in rhyme were rnnipoeed on nearly all subject a, even irt 
Kurope; and tills prac tice, which marks the aM*endeiK*y of t]n» inuigiuaticai, 
is, as 1 have ahowu, a characteriatic of tho git'at Indian (Tiili:'atiun, where 
the uudevstandiiig wiis alw*iiya iQ'alAsyance. On oorly Fi'iiich ld.>4tonan.s wdio 
wrote in rliyuie, see MohU H, //iV. dt^e ditrrJt ml, \i, p. 147. Moutucla 
(Jlifd. tiei* Mi/thcouit. vol. i. p. oC9) uienliona aiiiAthcmaticoi ti'entise, written 
in the thirleenth eon tiny, ‘ *'n vew tevliukjucs.’ Comixvre the remarks of 
Matter {Hid, de rJiWc itAtexandidOf vol. ii. pp. 179-l.Sl) ou the scientific 
poetry of Aratu.s; and on that of llygin, p. 2o0. Tims, tex), we bud au 
Anglo-Nurmau writing ‘the lustitules of Jusliuiau in verae;’ 

Jlid, of Entjlandy vol. vii. p. *107 : and a Polish historian coiniHh^iug ‘ hU 
numerous works on genealogy and heraldry mostly m rhyme.' /ym* 

((tiitije and LiUraiare of thr tslaria Hvo, l8h0, p. 240. Comparo 

Onpn/^ytH ])roU in O-'amn dr Michefd, vol. ii. p. 310. 

Mr. Fills, a missionary in tho SoutJi-2^ea Islands, says of the inhabit* 
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The allusions contained in them, are satisfactory proofs 
to decide the merits of rival families, or even to nx the 
limits of those rude estates which such a society can ix)8» 
sess. We therefore find, that the professed reciters and 
composers of these son^ are the reco^ized judges in all 
disputed mattera; and as they are often priests, and be¬ 
lieved to be inspired, it is jirobably in this way that the 
notion of the divine origin of {weti’y first arose.’® These 
ballads will, of course, vaiy, according to the customs and 
tempei’aments of the diftbront nations, and accoi’ding to 
the climate to which they are accustomed. In the south 
they assume a pissionatc and voluptuous fonn; in the 
north tlicy ai’e lather remai'kable for their tragic and 
warlike cliaracter.’^ But, notwithstanding these diversi¬ 
ties, all such pioductions have one feature in common. 
They are not only founded on truth, but making allow¬ 
ance for the colourings of poetry, they are all strictly true. 
Men who ai'c constiintly repeating songs which they con¬ 
stantly hear, a,nd who appeal to the authorized singers of 

AiiU, ^Tlicir trnditionfuy ball ndft wore a kind of AtAnJiml^ or classical 
lluiritT, to wliicU tliey nforred for tbo nuqKiec uf dotermininff any dtsputod 
fact in tbolr history.* And when douota aroaC) they hod uo rocords to 
wiiieh they could ut such tJUici» refer, they could only opjxwe one oral tradi¬ 
tion to another; which unavoidably inrolveit tlie parties in protracted, and 

obstinate tlebate^i.’ vol. i. pp. 202, 

Hid. of ludUu p> ^1^1; LtiimJ* lltxoifkt'mfUa^ i^vo, 1844, 
vol. 1 . pp. 50, 51; Tirtita Lift of /Wwd;, edit. IHlO, n. 14^1. 

Tlic inspirariou of pm*try ht somottuies explained by its spontoncousness 
(Coffnin^ Hid. fit In Vhih>*i>iilnty II. scrie, vol. i. pp. 1:15, 1:M3) ; and tlicre cim 
b>' no <loubt tlmt one caiisto of the reverence felt for great poets, in the 
lU'cuMsily th(?y seem to exwrionce of pouring out their thoughts witliout 
refhn'iice to llieir own wnnln*}*. Still, it will, I believe, be found, that tho 
n<dion of )>oclrY being a divine artifl most rife in those stAlos of society in 
which knowledge is TUonopollziHl by tlie Iranis, aud in which the hards aro 
both priests mid histunAns. thi tliis combination of puiftuita, compare a 
nolo in MnUfiliiCn Hid. of Pmin, vnL i. p. tK>, with Mui'/s Hid. of the 7At. of 
(h'oei'ty vrd. i. p. 148, voL ih ix 228, and lMrit'$ lenmoil work, ^eeUniodif^ 
Ai'ehitertmt oj Ireinml, Ihibtin, 1K45, p. :J54. For evidence of the great 
paid to bants, Mt/IM's Horthern jhtiiqifiiirM, mi. ; JJTteaion^e 

Hid. of the yorthmen^ pp. 50, 51 ; Wriffhfs liUuj. Prk. Lit. vol. i. p. 3; 
IVniiofs Hid. of Efif/Iidt 1840, voL i. pp. xxvi. xL; Orote's Htd. of 

Greece, vol. ii. p. 182, l»t edit; and on their important duties, aco tho laws of 
McelhiUDct, Kwwinwrt*, ('hantn l^jpHtftirte de Ui Jirtinyufi 1K40, voL i. pp. v. 
an<l vi. ; ThitUcedfe Hid. of vol. i. p. 22U; and OnymM du Droti^ in 

Oifwree de HicheUt^ vol. ii. p. 372. 

VitietnarqtUf (JhanU Popuiaire^y TOh i, p. It* 
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them fts ilna.1 mnpires in disputed questions, are not likely 
to be mistaken on matters, in the accuracy 6f which they 
have so lively an interest.** 

This is the earliest, and most* simple, of the various 
stages through which history is obliged to pass. But, in 
the course of time, unless unfavourable circuhistances in¬ 
tervene, society advances, and, ainong other changes, thei'e 
is one in particular of the greatest importance: I mean 
the introduction of the art of writing, which, before many 
^ncratious are passed, must effect a complete altemtion 
in the character of the national traditions. The manncB 
in wiiich thi.s occurs has, so fitras 1 am aware, never been 
jminted out; and it will, therefore, be interesting to 
attempt to trace some of its details. 

The first, oud perliaps the most obvious consideration, 
is that the iiitroauctioii of the art of writing gives per¬ 
manence to the national knowledge, and thus lessens the 
utility of that oral information, in which all the acquire¬ 
ments of an unlettered people must be contaiued. Ilcnce 
it is, that as a country advances, the influence of tradition 
diminishes, and traditions themselves become less trust- 
woithy.*® Besides this, the preservers of these traditions 
lose, in this stage of society, much of their fbnner repu¬ 
tation. Ainong a perfectly unlctterad pcojilc, the singei’s 
.of ballads aix;, as we have ali'eady seen, the sole deposi¬ 
tories of those historical fiu3ts on which the fame, and often 
the property, of their chieftains principall)' depend. But, 
when this same nation becomes acquainted witli the art 


Afl tt) the general Acenrar.T cf the eerlT lialkde, which hti^ been rashly 
attacked by iMvend wnlert, luiit amon;? othci>* b^ 8ir Will ter Scott, mh ) 77//r- 
f/uuypUi C/tdut/i 2*(fpufairM, voL i. pp. xxv.-xxxi., Had TuW$ ii/ftvic ynfioMKf 

f . 150. On the tenjicity of oral tradiliim, ctnupiLrc yu2/if/tr» of Homp, 

Tol. i. p. 2H0, with DmuHirk^ jn>. 1M7, 11)8, .*160 j 

Ilut of the NwikmeUi pp. 3d, 31), 57-5U. Another ciiriona illuetiation nf thin 
is, that i^eveial bavbim)us nations continne to repeat the old trsdilions in the 
old words^ for so many peuemtionM, that at length the Tvry Iongnage becomus 
imintelligiblo to thu majority of tbuee who recite them. See Murhere 
Avetumi of the Tonga IdantUt voLi. p« 150, voL ii. p, 217, and Catlin% Ab/fA- 
Atnrrivtm vul. i. p. 130. 

That the invention of letters would at first weaken the memory, is 
noticed in Platons Phtedrus, chap. 135 (IVaionie Operaf voL i. p. 187, edit. 
'Bekkor, Loud. 1820j ; where, however, the afgument ia pushed lather too far. 
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of winting, it grows unwilling to intrust these matters to 
the memory of itinerant singers, and avails itself of its 
new art to preserve them in a fixed and material form. 
As soon as this is effected, the importance of those who 
repeat the national traditions is sensibly diminished. They 
gradually sink into an inferior class, which, having lost its 
old ixiputation, no longer consists of those superior men 
to whose abilities it owed its former fume.*® Thus we 
see, tliat although, without letters, there can be no know¬ 
ledge of much im|)ortauce, it is nevertheless true, that 
their introduction is injurious to historical traditions in 
two distinct ways: firet by weakening the traditions, 
and secondly by weakening the class of men whose occu- 
jmtion it is to preseiwe them. 

Jhit this is not all. Not only does the art of writing 
lesson the number of traditioiuuy truths, but it directly 
encourages the prapagution of falsehoods. This is effected 
by wJiat may be termed a principle of accumulation, to 
which all systems of belief have been deeply indebted. 
In micient times, for example, the name of llercules was 
given to seveml of those great public robbers who scourged 
jnankirid, and who, if their crimes were successful, us well 
as enormous, were sure after their death to be worsliipped 
.as heroes.*^ How this appellation originated is uncertiiin; 
but it was probably bestowed at first on a single man, and 
afterwards on tliose who resembled him in the chameter 
of their achievements.** This mode of extending the use 
of a single name is natural to a barbarous people;*^ and 

^ This inevLteble dcclino in the of tho bards is uoticed, thoitgh, 

as it appears to me, from a wron^ point of viowi in Mure*9 Literat, of (Jreooti 
vol. ii. p. 2ij0. 

Varro mentions forty-four of tbeee TOgnboDds, who were all called 
Hercules. Hee & learned article in Smith *a BIoq. and toI. ii» 

p. 401, Kvo, 1H46« See also Mackafe BeUyiow Ihttdopmtiii (f the (Jrceki 
llf^remy to1< ii. pp. 71-70. On the relation between Hercules and 
iMr^lcartli, compare lUti. du voL i. p. 257^ wiili 

AxifUto jNWuvw, voL i. p. 296, 8vo, 1846. And as to tbe Hercules of 
d^richarai Analj/aia of ifytholoffy, 18^18, pp. 109, 115-119. As to 

the conl^isioo m the diderent Hercules hr the Honaus, seo 'IhirhoalTa MM, 
of Onfacay vol, i. p, 267; and compare p. 130. 

^ This appears to he the opinion of Frederick Schlep; Schlaffal'a Laetttrm 
on tha UvAory of LitenOwa, rldinb. 1618, vol L p. 200. 

^ The hamt of geneialiiing names precedes that more advanced state of 
rOL. 1. T 
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would cause little or no confusion, as long as the tradi¬ 
tions of the country remained local and unconnected. But 
as soon as these traditions became fixed by a written lan¬ 
guage, the collectors of them, deceived by the similarity 
of name, assembled the scattered facts, and, asenbing to a 
single man these accumulated exploits, degraded history 
to the level of a miraculous mythology.^* In the same 
way, soon after the use of letters ^vas known in the North 
of Europe, there was drawn up by Saxo Grammaticus the 
life of tne celebrated Ragnar Eodbrok. Either from ac¬ 
cident or design, this great warrior of Scandinavia, who 
had taught England to tremble, had received the same 
name as another Ragnar, who was prince of Jutland about 
a hundred years earlier. This coincidence would have 
caused no confusion, as long as each district prcseiwcd a 
distinct and indepcndentaccountofits own Ragnar. But, 
by possessing tlie resource of writing, men became able 
to consolidate the separate trains of events, and, as it 
were, fuse two truths into one cnw. And this was what 
actually happened. The credulous Saxo put together the 
difFereut exploits of both Ragnurs, and, ascribing the 
whole of them to his favourite hero, has involved in ob¬ 
scurity one of the most interesting jjarts of the early 
history of Europe.** 

The annals of the North afford another curious instance 
of this source of error. A tribe of Finns, called Qufcns, 
occupied a considerable part of the eastern cojist of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Their country was known as (^uasnland; 

Bociety in which men ^oerAlixe phenomena. If this proposition is uni* 
Tenalty true^ which 1 Uika it to be^ it will throw somo light on the history 
o{ disputes between the Qominulists And the realists. 

^ we may form an idea of the fertility of this source of error from the 
fact^ that in Kj^t there were fifty-three cities beanng the same name: 
^L’auteur du Kauious nous apprend qu'il y a en Egypte cinq\tantc-trais 
vilics du nom do Sebobra: en eflet, j'ai rctroiiv^ tone ces noms dona los 
deux d^nombreniens ddja cii^s.’ QiuUrcmirtf JUcherch^f sw la Lim^m ct h 
LUUroture dc CUffi/pie, p. 109. 

On this confusion respecting Ragnor Lodbrok, see Getjer^s Jiidmj of 
parti, pp. IH, 14; LoppenhenjU At^lo^Saxtnx Kiwfiy vol ii. p. «31| 
Wheat<m$ Sigl. of the ybnhmenjf. IdO: Mallet' » Morthem Auttquitiee, p. 58*1; 
CncMon'i Sctmdmavuif yoL i. p. lid. A comparinon of these paMAgos will 
justify the sarcastic remark or Koch on the hutorj of Swedish and Danish 
neroes; Tableau de$ SMutwiUf yoL i p. 67 note. 
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and this name gave rise to a belief that, to the north of 
the Baltic, there was a nation of Amazons. This would 
easily have been corrected by local knowledge; but, by 
the use of writing, the flying rumour was at once fixed; 
and the existence of such a people is positively affirmed 
in some of the earliest Kuropcan histories.* Thus, too, 
Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, Avas called Turku, 
which, in the Swedish language, means a market-place. 
Adam of Bremen, having occasion to treat of the coun¬ 
tries adjoining the Baltic,*^ rras so misled by the woixl 
Turku, that this celebrated historian assures his readers 
that there were Turks in Finland.* 

To these illustrations many others might be added, 
showing how mere names deceived the wvrly historians, 
and gave rise to relations which were entirely fiilse, and 
might have been rectified on the spot; lait which, owing 
to the art of writing, were carried into distant countries, 
and thus placed beyond the reach of contradiction. Of 
such cases, one more may be mentioned, ns it concerns 
the history of England. Richard I., the most Imrbarous 
of our pnnees, was known to his contemporaries as the 
Lion; an appellation conferred upon him on account of 
his fearlessness, and the ferocity of his temper.’*® Hence 
it was said tliat he had the heart of a lion; and tlie title 

/VicAa?vrjf Physit^l Hid. of Tol. iii. p. 273. The Norwegians 

still give to the Finlanders the naioe of (^u;cner. 8ce Lfqdtma ond 

livlamly 6vOf 1840, vol. iL p. 22l. Ctirupm Z<rwyV Swtfilm. pp. 4o, 47. The 
Arnaj^on river in South America owee its name to a similnr fable. Jlen^ 
dtruoH^t Hid. of JJ/tcil, p. 4&1; Hid. of Brrtzilf vol. i. p. 112; 

cwicfrnwf/ Americaf pp. 40/^ 408; aad Journal of 
(teoff. Soc. vol. XV. p. 05, for an account of tho wid« difliision of this ont»r. 

Sharon Tiimur (Hid, of EmjUtnd^ voL Iv. p. 3^ calh* him * the Strabo 
of the llaltic; * and it woe from him that most of the geographers in tho 
Middle Agea derived their knowledge of the Norlh. 

^ ^It was called in flnnish TV/^^a, Iran the Swedish word torg^ which 
signifies a market-place. The eoiiud of this uame misled Adam of Bremen 
into the l)eUef that there were Turks in Finland.' Coolty'e Hid. of Maritinw. 
(vnd hiUtnd I^ondon^ 1830, vol. i. p. 211. 

^ The chronicler of his crusade savs^ that he was called Lion on account 
of his nevor paidouing an oficncc: ‘ Kihil injuriorum roliquit inultum: undo 
et UDus (i. e, the King of France) dictus eat Agnus a Grinbmbus» alter Lefmis 
nomen accepit.' CArontm RicanK IHewendfi tie Rthue gedi* RicariH Primif 
edit Sievenaont I^nd. 1888, p. 18. Some of the Fgyptian kings received 
tho name of Lt(» ^ from ihoix heroia exploiia.,* Vuee m tho PymmidB^ 
Tol. iU. p. lie. r jr 
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Coeurde Lion not only became indissolublyconnectedwith 
his name, but actually gave rise to a story, repeated by 
innumerable writers, according to which he slew a lion in 
single combat.*® The name gave rise to the story; the 
story confirmed the name; and another fiction was added 
to that long series of falsehoods of which history mainly 
consisted during the Middle Ages. 

The coriTiptions of history, thus naturally brought 
about bythe mere introductionof letters,were, in Europe, 
aided by an additional cause. With the art of writing, 
there was, in most cases, also communicyited a knowledge 
of Christianity; and the new religion not only destroyed 
many of the Pagan ti'aditions, but fiilsified the remainder, 
by amalgamating them with monastic legends. The e.'C- 
tent to which this was carried would tbnn a curious sub¬ 
ject for inquip'; but one or two instances of it will per¬ 
haps be sufficient to satisfy the generality of readers. 

Of the earliest state of the great Nortlicrn nations wo 
have little positive evidence; but several of the lays in 
which the Scandinavian poets related the feats of their 
ancestors, or of.their contem|)omries, are still jaeserved; 
and, notwithstanding their subsequent corruption, it is 
admitted by the ino.st competent judges that they em¬ 
body real and historical events. l»ut in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Christian missionaries found tiieir way 
across the llaltic, and introduced a knowledge of tlioir 
religion aniong the inhabitants of Northern liurope.®^ 


Bee lMco*Bleam«d l*refnco to Wfuion'n IHt/ttry of EntflUh vnl. i. 

p. 21; And on tbe Aiuiilnr story of Henry the Lion, neo Manryt UycntlcA dn 
MtAfen Aff€, p. lOO. Gouipara the ac-count of J)nke (lodfrLy’H ronlliot with a 
bear, in M<dth<ei Paris Jlieloria Majoty p. 20, F^nuL 1081, ftfllo. 1 siionld not 
be surprised if the story of ^VJexnndcr Hnd tlic lioa {ThirlmWa Histonj of 
Grftcty vol. vi. p. JWO) were equully fabulon;*. 

The first znissionAry wss Klfls), about ilie year H22. He was foltciwed 
by Anachati who afterwords pushed hia cntarpriac ns for as Hwedon. The 
profiresa was, however, slow ; and it whs not till the latter half of the lldi 
century that Christianity was eatabliahod fimilv in the N<irth. See 
Hid. of the Churchy vol. v. pp. 37:1,374, :JK), 400-102; JMre. 

Hist. vol. L pp. 188, 215, 21u; Jittrrifs Hid. of the Orkney Idmds, p. 125. 
It is often supposed that some of tbe Dances in Ireland wem Ohmtmne as 
early as the reign of Ivar I.; but this is a mistake, into which iicdwieh fell 
by relying on a coio, which in reidity refers to Ivar II. JHnVs LW/esutdivai 
Ar^dtaciiv^ of IrekUd, p. 225; and lddwi<d*s Antiquities of Jrelmd, p. 150# 
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Scarcely wag this effected, when the sources of history 
began to be poisoned. At the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, Ssemund Sigfuasen, a Christian priest, gathered the 
poptilar, and hitheito unwritten, historiesof the North into 
what is called the Eider Edda; and he was satished with 
adding to his compilation the corrective of a Christian 
h 3 'mn.®® A hundi'ed years latttr, there was made another 
collection of the native histories; but the principle which 
I have mentioned, having had a longer time to operate 
now displayed its effects still more clearly. In this second 
collection, which is knoAvn by the name of the Younger 
Edda, there is an agreeable mixtui*e of Greek, eTewish, 
and Ciiristian fables; and, for the first time in the Scan¬ 
dinavian annals, wc meet w’ith the widely diffused fiction 
of a Trojan descent.** 

Tfi by way of further illustration, we turn to other 
parts of the world, we shall find a series of facts confirm¬ 
ing this view. We shall find that, in those countries where 
there hns l>een no change of religion, historyis more trust¬ 
worthy and connected tlian in those countries where such 
a cliange hns taken place. In India, Hrahmanism, which 
is still supreme, was established at so early a period, that 
its origin is lost in the remotest antiquity.^* The conse¬ 
quence is, that the native annals have never been cor¬ 
rupted by any ]iew su|>er8tition; and the Hindus are 
jiosscsscd of historic traditions more ancient than can be 

** Mr. (llidorif fjf iVbWAwm, p. 00) say a, that Sttmund * merely 

atUlod one o( his owu tuinpcMtioD, of a moral md Christian reli^ous 
teudejne^y; ho m tlinrehy to coDnecrate luid leaven, os it were, the whole mass 
of l^a^anisni.' 

^ JItit. of (he yorthmen, pp. 80, 00; RfaUd't Norihem jifUi- 

qtnfmf pp. '<77, ^ 7 ^^, 4^^ \ ScMcffeTs oh the llistory of Zitfraturef 

\aL i. p. Indeed, the<e interpnlaficms aie so numerous, that the ear^ 

Hor Cienuan aittiquarlcA believed the ]*Mda to^ a forgery by the northern 
monks,—a paradox which Miiller refuted more than fojty years ago. Note 
in JVheafoii, p. HI. Com^m JWffratfe^e CommoHweaUhf Anffto-Sason 

Penofff vol. i. p, Mo. 

As Im evident fronj the eonfllcting ittataments made by the best orient- 
aliatA, esch of whom hw some favourite hypothesis of his own respecting its 
origin, it is enough to say, that we have'no ac<*oiint of India existing with¬ 
out lirshmanism; and ns to its rea] bintory, nothiog W) be undentood^ 
until more stem havo ht*ea taken towards geoeraliaing the laws which regu¬ 
late the grow^ of religious opioioos. 
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found among any other Asiatic people.®® In the same 
way, the Chinese have for upwards of 2000 years pre¬ 
served the religion of Fo, which is a form of Buddhism.®® 
In China, therefoi*e, though the civilization has never been 
equal to that of India, there is a.histoiy, not, indeed, 
as old as the natives would wish us to believe, but still 
stretching back to several centuiies before the Christian era, 
from whence it has been brought down to our own times 
in an uninterrupted succession.®^ On the other hand, the 
Persians, whose intellectual development was certainly 
superior to that of the Chinese, are nevertheless without 
any authentic information respecting the early transac¬ 
tions of their ancient monarchy.®® For this' I can see no 
possible reason, except the feet, that Persia, soon after the 

^ Dr. l*richftrd Ifid, of voL ir, pp. 101-106) thinks 

tlist the Ilindui have a history 9.C. 1301. Cotupare Works of 8ir 

W. JotwSf voh i. pp. 311, 312. Mr. Wtlaon 9t}Sf that oven ttio ^rnoalogies 
ill the Puranaa arO| ^ in ail probability, much more authentic tlian haa been 
euppoecd.’ WilRon'e note in Hid. of India, vol. i. pp. Ktl^ 

102. Sue also hie proface to the I*araHa,f, IxVi; and Asiatic 

swches, vol. T. p. 244. 

^ Joumai of Asiatic Soc., vol. vi. p. 251 ; Herder, IrireH au' (reschichtSf 
vol. iv. p. 70; Works of Sir W. Joncs, vol i. p 104. 1 learn from a note iu 
Ermat^s Sdtn'ia, vol. ii. p. *100, that one of the nustuonarlee gravely enggoeta 
Uhat Buddhism originatod in the errore of the Manlchfeaun, and ia there- 
fore but im imitatiou of Obristiam^.’ 

M. Bunsen says, that the Gninese have regular chronology, ex¬ 
tending back 3000 ycfoe B.C.' litmssids vol. i. p. 240. See also i/um- 

itoifH's Cosmos, voL ii p. 475, \oL Iv. p. 455; Ilotwwtrd, Hid. de la AHdevine, 
\ ol. i. pp. 47, ^; and the atatementa of Klaprotli and If4iuuaat, iu Prirhan^s 
l^ysical Hid., vol. iv. pp. 470, 477. The superior exactness of tho Chinese 
unnola is sometimes ascribed to their early knowledge of printing, with which 
they claim to liavo been acquainted in b.c. 1100 . Meidinger's Essay, iu 
Jouninl of Statistical Socis^, vol. iii. p. 1G3. But the 5ict Ik, that printing 
was unknown in China till the ninth or tentli centurv after Christ, and 
movable U*pe8 were not invented before 1041. nwHb(idt\ Coswtys, vol. ii. 
p. 623; 'i^ansac, of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 7; Joamal Asiatique, vol. i. 
p. 137, Paris, 1822; Dam*i Chwsse, voL ipp. 174,178, vol. iii. p. 1. There 
are some interesting papers on the early hiator)* of China in Jownud of Asiat. 
Soc., vol. i. pp. 67-86, 213-222, vol. ii. 166-171, 276-287. 

^From me death of Alexander 6.C.) to the reign of Ardeehir 
Bahegan (Artaxerxes]), iho founder of the Saasanian dyoaaty (200 A.n.), a 

P eriod of more than ttve centuries, is almost a blank in tho l^ersian history.* 
'royer's Prslitninary i>ticovrM to tke Dabidan, 8vo, 1843, vol i. pp. Iv. Ivi. 
•See to the name effect Erskws oh ike Zend-Aoesta, in Ironsac, of Soc. of Horn- 
hay, vol. ii. pp. 803-306; and MoMm*s Hid. of Persia, vol. i. p. 08. The 
ancient Pemiaa traditions are said to have been Pehivi; Mafvolm, voL i. 
pp. 501-505; but if so, they have all perished, p. 566: compare Kawlinaon'a 
note in JowhoI of Oeog. sSe.f voL x. p. 82. 
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promulgation of the Koran, was conquered by the Mo¬ 
hammedans, who completely subvert^ the Parsee reli¬ 
gion, and thus interrupted the stream of the national tra¬ 
ditions.®® Hence it is that, putting aside the nwths of 
the Zcndavesta, we have no native authorities for Persian 
history of any value, until the appeaiunce, in the eleventh 
century, of the Shah Nameh; in which, however, Ferdousi 
has mingled the miraculous relations of those two reli¬ 
gions by winch his country had been successively sub¬ 
jected." The result is, that if it were not for the various 
discoveries which have been made, of monuments, inscrip¬ 
tions, and coins, we should be compelled to rely on the 
scanty and inaccurate details in the Greek wnters for 
our knowledge of the history of one of the most important 
of the Asiatic monarchies.** 

Even among more bai'barous nations, we see the some 


On Uk6 Bntagx^ninn between Mobunmedanism and the old Peraiaa 
hiHt>ry, 6co a note in Ot'oie'ti 2Iid. of Owcey vol. L ]>. Eren at present. 
tiVf at all ii>oaU, during this centuiyi ibe bent cducJLtim in Perein conBisted 
in learning the elcoientij of Arabic j^wnmar, * logic, iurironidence« the tra- 
ditiond of tbeir prophet, and tiie coiooiuotarios ou tne Koran.’ Vans Ken* 
on Penum jAtsrtUHrSf iu TVorfoc. ^ Sonofy, vol. ii. p. iSH. In 

the eaiuo way tlio Afobammedane neglwtod the old history of India, and 
wi»uld, no doubt, have ddt<truyod or corrupted it; but they never bad ony* 
tbiug like ibe liold of India that they had of Veruia, and, above all, they 
were unable to displace tlie native r^iniODi However, their influence, so 
lar as it went, was unfavourable; and Hr. Elpkinetooe (Jlid. Ihdid, p. 
408) says, that till the sixteenth century there was no instance oi a Aludsul- 
man carefully stud/ing Hindu literature. 

^ On the Shah Nainob, see Works of ^ W, Jones^ voL iv. pp. 544, 545, 
Yol. V. p. 5i)4; 2£iU, oj India^ vol. U. pp. G4, 05; Journal of AsUtHo 

jSbotWy, vol. IV. p. 225. It is supposed hy a very high authority that the 
Persian cuneiform inaeriptioDs * will enable ua, in the end, to introduce 
eoiuetbing like clironological accuracy and order into the myths and tradi- 
tiuDs embodied in the 8hah Nameh.' Haw^mson on tke Iiiscriptions of Ai^ 
6f/rM and in Jbumai ofAsiai, Suc.f voL xii. p. 44(1. 

On the ignorance of tho (ireoks respecting Persian history, soe Vans 
Kennedy, in jt anMc. of Soc, rfBotnbayf voL ii pp. HD. 127>12D, 1*30. In* 
deed, this learned writer says (p. 138)^ ha is 'inclinea to suspect that no 
(jrceu author ever derived Ins informadca] from any native of Persia Proper, 
that is, of the countir to the east of the Euphrates' See also on the per* 
pluxities in Persian chronology, (2roie'$ Hid, of Grtoct^ vol. vi. p. 4iH3, vol. ix. 
p. 3, vol. X. p. 455^ and Dcnc/dsM's JVaic CYatylus, 1839, p. 87 note. As 
to the foolish stories which the Greeks relate rejecting Ai^amenes, com* 
paro Afalcobn't Hid, o/Perne, voL i. p. 18, with Uep’en'i Atiatio Nations^ 
vol. i. p. 243. Even Herodotus, who is invaluable in regard to Egypt, is 
not to M relied upon for Persia; ai was noUoed long ago by Sir W. ^nes> 
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principle at work. The Malayo-Polyneaian race is well 
known to ethnologists, as covering an immense series of 
islands, extending from Madagascar to within 2000 miles 
of the western coast of America.^* The religion of these 
widely scattered peoplewasoriginally Polytheism, of which 
the purest forms were long preserved in the Philippine 
Islands.*'* But in the fifteenth century, many of the Poly¬ 
nesian nations were convei*ted to Mohammedanism;** and 
this was followed by a process precisely the same as that 
which I have pointed out in other countries. The new 
religion, by changing the current of the national thoughts, 
corrupted the purity of the national history. Of all the 
islands in the Irnlian Archipelago, Java was the one which 
reached the highest civilization.*® Now, however, the 


in the profaca to bis Ktfh' S^h (Jonn'i IVorJulf toI.t. p. ^0)» and is partly 
adinittad by Mr. Mure of Ms lAtraiurt of vol. iv. 

p. 8?o, im). 

That iSf to Esstor Island, which appears to be Ua furthest boundary 
(JhiclUtrifM JliA., rol. t. p. G); and <if which there ia a ^mI account in 
Voyat/e to the P/irtfinf Tol. 1. )iu. 43*5K, and a notice in Jvur. of Oeog, 
Socifti/i Tol. i. p. ]i)o. The laiigna^ or Easter Island has been Inni; known 
to be MalajO'-l'olyncsian; for it was uuderatood by a nativa of the Society 
Islands, who necoatpanied (?(K)k {Cook'e voL tli. pp. 21)4, *108; and 

Pri<^har4}f rol. v. p. 147: conipam Maredme Uidwy of iSutMtmf p. 1G4). 
Ethnologists have not usually pidd sufficient honour to tliis great navigator, 
who was the first to remark Ihe rimilarity between ilia diffeivnt hvnguogos 
in Polynesia Proper. Cook'e vol. ii. pp. 00, 01, vol. iii. pp. 2.‘i0,280, 

290, vol. iv. p. *806, vol. vi. p. 280, vol. vii. p. f]5. As to Madagnscar being 
the western limit of this vast race of jteople, see Aeiatic JUmtrekt^^ vol. Iv. 
p. 222 ; Rrjymie m Ethiolw/y by Brit. A$9oc, for 1847, pp. 154, 210,250; and 
Hist, of voL i. p. 188. 

Also the seat of the Tagnla language; which, according to William 
JTumboldt, is the most perfect of all the forme of the Molayo^Polyuesiau. 
Prichard'$ Hiyeiral Hist., vol. v. pp. SG, 51, 52. 

^ Mnrsden's Sieioru of Sumairaj p. 281. Do Thou {Sid. Univ., vol. xiii. 
p 50^ supposes that the Javanese did not become Mohammedans till late in 
tbe Bixte^th century; but it Is now known that their conversion took place 
at least a huiidred years cftrlier, the old religion being dnallj abolished in 
1478. See CravfHra'e IRA. of the Imtian Archijfeiirffo^ vol. ii. p. 312; Lou?'$ 
Saravakf p* And Baffd Siti. of Jwoa^ voL i. pp. *100, t340, vol. ii. pp. 1, 
66, 254. The doctrines of Mohammed spread ouickly; and the Malay piU 
glims enjov the reputation, in modem times, of oelng amon^ the most scru* 
pulously religious of those who go to the Burckhardt e Arabia, vol. ii. 

pp. 08, ’97. 

** Ilo Javanese civlliiation ia examined at great length by William 
Humboldt, in his celebiated work, Ueber die Kowi ^ttocAs, Berlin, 1830. 
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Javanese have not only lost their historical traditions, 
but even those lists of their kings which are extant, are 
interpolated with the names of Mohammedan saints.** 
On the other hand, we find that in the adjacent island 
of Bali, where the old religion is still preserved,*^ the 
legends of Java are remembered and cherished by the 
people.** 

It woiild be useless to adduce further evidence respect¬ 
ing the manner in which, among nn imperiectly civilized 
people, the establishment of a new religion will always 
affect the accuracy of their early histoiy. J need only ob¬ 
serve, that in this the Christian priests have obscured 
the annals of every European people tliey converted, and 
have destroyed or corruj)tcd the tniditions of the Gauls,** 
of the Welsh, of the Irish,*® of the Anglo-Saxons,*' of the 

From the evidence eti^Hed hy some earlr Chinese writinp^, which have 
ontv recently been pnb)(ebc<l^ there ere jromi groiindfl for bolievinff thnt the 
IiiUinn ColonioH were cistebli^iied in Jeva in the firft c-cntuij nSer Chriet. 
See WiUoH on the Fi^ Ktte Kt, in JonnuUo/ Anwt, Soc. vol. v. p. 137 \ com¬ 
pare vol. vi, p. 320. 

^ CrawfunTi Wd, of the Inttinn Archt/^rtaffo, rol. ii. p. 207, Compare 
with thie the exoctnoKs with which, even id the isluid of C'elebee, the dWs 
weiv preserved Mwfore tlio intfoductiim of MahoinodaDiem/ Vtvwfi^ 
vol. i, p. •'{(X). For einiilftr ioKtancee of royal |reiu«lo(i^ee boinp oWnrM 
hv tlie introdui tioD into them of the nomes of gods, see £enihle*s Siuvhs in 
F/if/iandf vol. i. pp. 27, .Wj. 

Afktf^ic lietenrcheiif vol. x.p. 101, vol. xiii. p. 12K, In the Appendix 
to li4tfiea' Hist of Java, voL ii. p. cxlii., it in »iA, that ‘in Bali not more 
than one in two humiruU, if ao many, aie Mahoinedans/ See aL&o p. 
and vol. i. p. 

^ Indtied, the Javanese apiiear to have no other moans of acquiring the 
old Kawi traditions tinin bv learning them from nstiicA nf Bali. 8 ee note 
to an I^saay on the lalwnf of Bali, in Asintie Btsearches, vol. xiii. p. I(i2* 
CulcuttA, 1K20, 4to. Sir Stamford ItaiDes (Hid. of Jtica, vol. i. p. 400) says, 

' It is <*Liefiy to Bnli that we niuat look for illustmtioiis of the ancient state 
of the Javans.’ See also p. 414. 

^ Iteapectjng the coimption of Braidioal traditions in Gaul by Cbri^^ian 
priests, see VUlctnarqtdi VhanU Ft^nUou*ee ds la Mfetayftr, I’aris, 1346, voL i. 
pp. xviiL xix. 

^ The injury done to the traditions handed down hv Welsh and Iiish 
bants, is noticed in Ur. pTichard’s valuable work, Phi/Mir/tl Hid. of Himhmd, 
vol. iii, j. 18t, 8to, 1341. See also JFartoH*s Hid. t/EHy/uA Adty, vol, i 
p. xxzvu. note, 

See the remarks on Beowulf, in JFr/ffht*s Tfiy. Ifrit Lit. vol. i. p. 7, 
8 v 0 | 1842. See also pp. 13,14: and ooinparo KembVi in Efiohnd, 
voL i. p. 331. 
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Sclavonic nations,®* of the Finns,®® and even of the Ice¬ 
landers.®* 

Besides all this, there occurred other circumstances 
tending in the same direction. Owing to events which 
I shall hereafter explain, the literature of Europe, shortly 
before the Anal dissolution of the Koman Empire, fell 
entirely into the hands of the clergy, who were long ve¬ 
nerated as the sole instructors of mankind. For several 
centuries, it was e.xtremely rai*e to meet >vith a layman 
who could read or write; and of course it was still I’arer 
to meet with one able to compose a work. Literature, 
being thus monopolized by a single class, assumed the 
peculiarities natural to its new masters.®® And as the 
clergy, taken as a body, have always looked on it as their 
business to enforce belief, rather than encourage inquiry, 
it is no wonder if they displayed in their writings the 
spirit incidental to the Imbits of their profession. Hence, 
as 1 have already observed, literature, during many ages, 
instead of benefiting society, injured it, by increasing 
credulity, and thus stopping the progress of knowledge. 
Indeed, the aptitude for fiilsehood became so great, that 
there was nothing men were un>villing to believe. Nothing 
came amiss to their gree<ly and credulous ears. Histories 
of omens, prodigies, apparitions, strange portents, mon¬ 
strous appearances in the heavens, ftie wildest and most 
incoherent absurdities, were repeated from mouth to 


T(doC$ ZangMage and lAleraiyctt of iho Slavic NatioMf 8 to, 18*50| p. 3^1. 
Tlie Pagan aougs of the Slovaks, in tbe north-went of Himgaiy, were far a 
time preaerved ; but even they are now lost. Tafvij p. 210. 

Tbe inonlusli chronicleia neglected tho old !Finni;<li traditions f and 
allowing them to perish, preferred the inventions <»f Saxo and Johanoes 
Magnums I^charas Mid, toL uL pp. 284, 285. 

For an instance in which the monks have falsified the old Icelandic 
traditions, sea Mr. Kcightlev'e learned boede on Fairv Mglhologg. 8vo, 1850, 
p. 159. 

The Her. Mr. Dowling, who looks back with great regret to this happy 
period, says, * Writers were almost univ’ersallj ecclesiastics. Literature was 
scarcely anming but a religious exercise ; for everything that was studied, 
was studied witn a reference to religion. The men, therefore, who wrote 
history, wrote ecdemastical history/ 2)owlmg*i jHtriduciion to the mtioal 
S^udy of Eccieciaoticai Midon, 8 to, 1838, p. 68; a work of some talent, but 
chiehy intcresring as a manifesto by an tcave party. 
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mouth, and copied from book to book, with as much care 
as if they were the choicest treasures of human wisdom.** 
That Europe should ever have emerged from such a state, 
is the most decisive proof of the extraordinary energy of 
Man, since we cannot even conceive a condition of society 
more unfavourable to his progress. But it is evident, 
that until the emanciimtion was effected, the credulity 
and looseness of thought which were uriivei’sal, unfitted 
men for habits of investigation, and made it impossible 
lor them to engage in a successful study of past affairs, 
or even record with accuracy what was taking place 
around them.*^ 

If, therefore, we recur to the facts just cited, we may 
say that, omitting several circumstances altogether sub¬ 
ordinate, there wore three leading causes of the corrup¬ 
tion of the history of Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
first cause was, the sudden introduction of the art of 
writing, and the consequent fusion of different local tra¬ 
ditions, which, when separate, were accurate, but when 
united were tiilse. The second cause was, the change of 
religion; which acted in two ways, pixxlacing not merely 
an interruption of the old traditions, but also an interpo¬ 
lation of them. And the third cause, probably the most 
powerful of all, was, that history became moiio^wlized by 
a class of men whose professional liabits made them quick 
to believe, and who, moreover, had a direct iutcrest in 

Thus^ for instance, a celebrated hiBtnriaiii who wrote at the end of the 
twelftJi century, says of the rui^ of William iiiifns: ^Ejusdem tem« 
pore, ut ex p^e siipradictnm eat, in solo, lima, et stcllid nmlta visa 
eunt, muru quoque liltus persicpe egrediebatur, et homines ot animalia aub- 
mursit, villus et domos quamplurva subvertit. In pago qui Barukeshire 
noruinatur, ante occimonem regia sanguis de fonte trio ns r<cptiinuuis emana* 
vit. dlultiu etiam Noi*maunis dialxiliis in borribili spitcie w &c<^uenter in 
dilvis ostendens, plura cum ein de roge et Uanulfo, et qiiibusdiuu Hliialocutus 
est. Nec minim, nam illorum tempore fere omnis legum siliiit juatitia* 
caufiisque justitis subpoeiUs, sola in prindpibus iiapeml^t pecunia? Hoa, 
de Ajmai, in ikr^ores potd !Bedam, p. 208. See also the same work, 

pp. 850-808; and compare M<xUhm Wedimmad, Floret llidoriarutnf part i. 
pp. 289. part ii. p. 208 , 

Even tho deecnptiona of natural objeeta which historians attempted 
in tho Middle AgM, were marked by the same carelessnesii. See some good 
observations Dr. Arnoldi on Bede's account of the Solent Sea. ArSolii 
LeUwM m 2iodem Uutory, pp. 10^ 103. 
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increasing the general credulity, since it was the basis 
upon which their own authority was built. 

By the operation of these causes, the history of Eu¬ 
rope became corrupted to an extent ibr which we can 
find no jMirallel in any other period. That there was, 
properly speaking, no nistory, was the smallest part of 
the inconvenience; but,unhappily, men, not satisfied with 
the absence of truth, suppli^ its place by the invention 
of falsehood. Among innumerable instances of this, there 
is one species of inventions worth noticing, because they 
evince that love of antiquity, which is a marked clmrac- 
teristic of those classes by whom history was then 'WT'itten. 
I allude to fictions regarding the origin of different na¬ 
tions, in all of which the spirit of the Middle Ages is very 
discernible. During many centuries, it was believed by 
ever)' people that they were directly descended from 
ancestors who had been present at the siege of Trey. 
That was a proposition which no one thought of doubt¬ 
ing.®* The only question was, os to the details of so illus¬ 
trious a lineage. On this, however, there was a certain 
unanimity of opinion; since, not to mention inferior coun¬ 
tries, it was admitted that the French were descended 
from Francus, whom everybody knew to be tlie son of 
Hector; and it was also known that the Britons came 


In Ia Lofufs Jliitorique de la yoi. ii. p. 3, H is 

SMi\f lliat the de:<ci'nt of the kin^ of Kmnre from the Troiiuifl v/m univer¬ 
sally believed before the sixteenth century: * Cette descenuanco a dttS vnie 
T^iTtable pr^ de hnit cent ans, ct sontenue par tous lee ^crivains de notre 
histoire; la fHUHsetd a*ea a ^16 reconnue qu*au cojiiDieocement Uu seizieme 
sidcle.’ l^olydore Vergil, who died in the middle of the sixteenth eontuiyi 
attacked this opinion in regard to England, and hereby made his history 
unpopular. See to Pbfydore p. xx. 4to, 18^4, pub- 

lishea by the Camden Socie^. * lie discarded Brute, as an unreal person¬ 
age.' In 1128, HenTy I., king England, inquired from a learned man 
respecting the early history of France. The answer is preserved by an his- 
tonan of the thirteenth century: ^ Regum poteotisainio, inquians, sirnt 
pleneqiie guntes Kuropss, ita Franci a Trojanis originem duxeriiut’ Matth/H 
AfSf Majtn*, p. /SO. See also Rof/. dc Hon, m Scriptorv* po4f- Jiodamy 
p. 274. Os the descent of the Biitons Pnam and yEneas, see Mtdfhai 
Wettnumad. Ilorei //iitonorum, part i p. 03. Indeed, at ths beriming of 
the fourteenth century their Trojan origin was stated as a notonnus fact, 
in a letter written to I’ope Boniface W I’Idward 1., and signed by the Eng¬ 
lish nobility. See Wartm'i Hid. o/iSwHah Poetry, roL i. pp. 131,132 ; and 
Can^dtr Idtee of the Chancellors, toL i. p. 135. 
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from Brutus, whose father was no other than ^neas 
himself.*® 

Touching the origin of particular places, the great 
historians of the Middle Ages are equally communicative. 
In the accounts they give of them, as well as in the lives 
they write of eminent men, the history usually begins at 
a veiy remote period; and the events relating to their 
subject are often traced back, in an unbroken series, from 
the moment when Noah left the ark, or even when Adam 
passed the gates of Paradise.®* On other occasions, the 
antiquity they assign is somewhat less; but the lange 
ot‘their information is always extraorduiary. They say, 
that the capital of Prance is called after Paris, the sou 
of Priam, because he lied theixi when Troy was over- 
throivu.®* They also mention that Tours owed its name 
to being the buiial-placc of Turonus, one of the Trojans 

Th«» opinion wad, tbftt Rrutud, or Dnito, vru the son of \ 

but Sdtne histonims allirmod that he won the f^reat^i^modson. See 7)u'Mr*i 
Jlid. vol. i. p. (Lip vo). Til. pp. 220. 

^ ill tho tn a cViwVVr of Iamuoh //vm 1090 (if 14X.1, pp. 18.1-187, 
edit 4tOf 1627, (hem u a |hhU^too, In which the hi»itorv of the bitdiops of 
London is boekp not only to the ini*rmtion of from 'fruy, but 

also t<i Noah and Adam. 'Lhiis, too, Ooropiua, in bin Jimt^iry of Antwert), 
writton in tho nixtoenth century; * Vood sooweU do Neihnlandsche toal als 
do Wysbe^n'erte van Orpheiin iii de nrk van Ntiacb/ Vm £amffent 
tk/tia flrr Hvo, 1821, vol. i. ft 01; we aJ«> p. 60. In tlii' tliirteenth 

cenhiry, Mathew }*Ari« (HiMtorM Mq/oTy p. says of Alfretl, * Ilujus 
puic.ilo^da in An^loriim htatoriis penhidtur usque aid Adam prim run pa- 
rentpui.* Soop to the .Vimo /•^oren Jliatoriaf'nrn, 

pai t i. pp. 824, 418. In Willinni of Mft]ni<*ebury*e Ohrouicle (Srn/ftores 
])ojU IMatfif p. 22 rev.) the ifcupalogy of the Saxon kio^ii in traccKl back to 
Adrmi. F»r other, and uuiOar, iustoncos, see a noto in Liw/m'da HtJttor*f 
of EntjlumU vol. i p. 40,J. Ami Mr. Ticknor (^Hisiorf/ of ^mUh LiUrat»ra^ 
vol. i p. 800) montioftH, that the Spanish ('hronirlers present * an uninter-* 
ni]»t<r(l 2(Upee:4Ston of SpAni«<h kinpa imm Tubal, a ^'ntDdwu of Noah.’ 

Mon toil, in his cunoua btw)k, dit>er$ vol. v. p. 70, 

ninntions the old Ixdief *quo lea PAiisiena sont dii eanj? dee roie dee anciena 
Tivnens, par P«n.«, lila do IMnm.* Even in the Reveutountb century this 
idea woe not extinct; and Ooryat, who travelled in Franco In 1808, givoa 
another voraion of it lio says, * Aa for her name of Paris, elm hatli it (as 
some wnte) from Pans, the cig^hteenth king of Ciallja Celtico, whom some 
writ^ tc} have been lineally dcsct>nded from Japliot, one of the three sons of 
Noabp and to bare founded ^li/city.’ Cotyafs Crvdititay 1011, repiinted 
1770, vol. j, np. 27, 28. 

ibi quidani Troe nomine Turonus Brnti nepoa..De 

nomine ipaius pried iota ci vitas Turonis vocabulum nocta ost; quia ibidem 
eepulluB mit.* Ooffredi MwMmH, Hid, Union, liK i. cap. xv. p. ID. And 
Mathew of Westrm^ter, who wrote in the fourteenth century, saya {Floro$ 
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while the city of Troyes was actually built by the Trojans, 
as its etymology clearly proves.® It was well-ascertained 
that ^lu^embe^g was called after the Emperor Nero;®* 
and JeiTisalem after Kirig Jebus,® a man of vast cele¬ 
brity in the Middle Ages, but whose existence later his- 
toiians have not been able to verify. The river Humber 
received its name because, in ancient times, a king of the 
Huns had been drowned in it.“ The Gauls derived their 
origin, according to some, from Gulutliia, a female de¬ 
scendant of Japhet; according to others, from Corner, 
the son of Japhet.®^ Prussia was called after Prussus, a 
brother of Augustus.®* This was remarkably modern; 
but Silesia had its name from the prophet lilisha—from 
whom, indeed, the Silesians descended;®® while as to the 
city of Zurich, its exact date was a matter of disjjutc, 
but it was unquestionably built in the time of Abraluim.^'^ 


ffidoruinfm^ part i. p* 5 ^Tros nonuno TurnuR.Do ooniine 

ipsiud Turononiui dvitiuf vocabulum tmsit; quU ibidem) uttet^tntur Honierus^ 
60pultU8 fuit’ 

” * Oil cenrient bicn que loa Troron^ do notre Troyes sont du wing dca 
anciens Troyens/ Ji/oMfrii, />i»vrA JCff/fn, voL v, p. (50, 

Moncooy^ wlio wiu in Niircmbei^ in 1(103, foumi this opinion still 
held them; and lie eeenis liimsalf half inclinrd to beliovc it; for, In visiting 
a cantlc, ho obeervevs * Main je ne am si un ouvrage d<t *Ndron, comiue 
Ton lo dit, et que niciQH lo notu do Xurumberg on viunt* Vuywje^ de 
cont/^, vol. iv. p. 141, e<lit I’aris, lOOo, 

^ ^ IXduceps iv^nanto in ea Jebiiaico, dicta Johnn, et sic Jehus et 
Salem dicta est JelmssKlem. Unde post denipta b littpra et additn r, dicta 
est Hienjsalom.’ MaUhtri Pftr%9 Ilidoria p. 4^1, Tlii» reminds mo 

.of another groat wiilor, who was c«io of the futliers, nod was tnoroover a 
aaiiit, and whot M. Matter, ^ derive les SjunanUuiiH du roi Sammius, 
fils do Canaan/ ilirttetf Hid, dn (Jnodicisntef vol. i. p. 41. 

M UluRihor le.T llunnonim.ad fiunitoi flilfnglons, anhmorsns 

evt intra ipsum, et nomen suum fiuiuuii reliquit’ MaUhtci WedvwMad, 
Fionas IIidori(trHm, pari i. p. 10. 

These two opinions, which long dividal the learned world, arc stated 
in Xa Loitt/f FiUiothhffm Jlidoriqn^ de ia France, voL ii. pp. 6, 40. 

See a cuiious allnaiou to this in He TYtoit, Hid Unto, vol. viiL p. 100 ; 
where, however, it is erroneoualy supposed to he a Itiman invention. 

ss ® The Silesians are not without voluminous writei's upon th<dr anti¬ 
quities; and one of them inavcly dciiv<n the name and descent of his 
eo entry from the prophet hllisha.’ Adat/u^s letters oh Silesia, p. 1^7^ Loud. 
8vo, 1804. 

In 1608, Coryat, when in Zurich, was Mold by the learned Iloapinian 
that thoir city was fmindc^d in the time of Abraham.* Corfjat's Cruditm, 
Tol. i. EpUtle to the Header, sig. o. 1 always give the most recent instance 
I have met with, because^ in the history ot the European intellect^ it is 
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It was likewise from Abraham and Sarah that the gipsies 
immediately sprung.^* The blood of the Saracens was 
less pure, since they were only descended from Sarah— 
in what way it is not mentioned; but she probably had 
them by another marriage, or, may be, as the fruit of 
an Egyptian intrigue.” At all events, the Scotch cer¬ 
tainly came from Egypt; for they were originally the 
issue of Scota, who was a daughter of Pharaoh, and who 
bequeathed to them her name.” On sundry similar mat¬ 
ters, the Middle Ages possessed information equally valu¬ 
able. It was well known that the city of Naples was 
founded on eggs and it was also known, that the order 
of St. Michael was instituted in pei’soii by the archangel, 
who was himself the first knight, and to whom, in fact, 
chivalry owes its origin.” In regard to the Tartars, that 

iinporUot to know how long the epirit of the Middle A^b eorvived in dlf« 
ferent couniriee. 

Thov were ^eexile enfente * of Abraham and Sarah* MbtUcil, 

DiofiTJi iSatSf voL v. p. 19. 

Mathew Paiia, who is apprehensire leet the reputation of Sarah should 
stiflcr, wbYs, ^Saraceni pervem m piitiuit ex Sam did; Bed veriud Agai'cni 
dicuntur ab A^^ar; et laiuaclita), ab Ismaelo fiHo Abmhcn.' Mujury p. 357. 
Compare a aimilar passage in Mcamy, HiMoirr de i'hoikv, toI. i. p. 127: 

‘ Sananins, on do la vllle de sSami, ou de Sara femme d*Abmham; dnquel 
ils HO disent fansHoment h^ritiera* After this, tlie i<lca, or tlio 

f(far of the idea, won died awav ; and Iteausobre (I/ttto%re Crittqitt tie jlfhai* 
ch^, vol. ip. 24) says: ^On d4riro Tnl^romciit le nom de Sarasine du 
Tn(»t arabe Samb, ou Sarak, qni agnitie efioctivcuient Toleur.' A g^ood 
e.xomple of a secular turn fpven to a tlicolopcal etymology. For a similar 
€8^ in northern histoty, sco IVhitehcke*^ joitnud of the SHfedM Euiha$i<^y 
Tol. i. pp. 100, 191. 

Karly in the fourteenth centujy, this was atatwl, in a letter to the 
Pope, fUi a well-known historical fact See Linffar^i Hid, of Eh ffinud, vol. 
ii. p. 187: ^ They are spnin^ from Sc'Oto the daughter of Pharaoh, who 
landed in Irelarui, and whose descendants wrested, by force of arms, the 
uortliom half of Britain from the prog^y of Brute.* 

Mr. Wright (Earrative$ (fSorccrift 8vo, 1851, voLL p. 115) eay^ ‘The 
foundation of the city of Naples upon eggs, and egg on whirh its fate 
depended, seem to hare been le^renda gener^ly canvut in tlie Middle Ages 
and he refers to 3fotdfm(coni Mommitfus de h Mun, Fr. toL ii. p. 329, for 
proof, that by tho statutes of the order of the Saiut Esprit, ' a chapter of 
the knights was appointed to ho held annually in castello otI ineautati m 
xnirabiLi pcriculo.* 

* The order of Saint Michael, in France, pretends to the possession of 
A regular descent from Michael the Archangel, according to the cn* 
lightened judgment of French antiquarians, was the premier choralierin 
the world; and it was he, they say, who established the earliest cluvalrio 
order in Paradise itself/ Jfi2^s Mid, of Chivaky, toL i. pp. 303, 304. 
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people, of course, proceeded from Tartarus; which some 
theologians said was an inferior kind of hell, but others 
declared to be hell itself/* However this might be, tJie 
feet of their birth-place being from below was indisput¬ 
able, and was proved by many circumstances which 
showed the fatal and mysterious influence they were able 
to exercise. For the Turk.s wcire identical witli the Tar- 
tara; and it was notorious, that since the Gross hud fiillen 
into Turkish hands, all Christian children had ten teeth 
less than formerly; a univei*sal calamity, which there 
seemed to be no means of rejmiring.^^ 

Other points relating to the histoiy of past events 
were cleared up with equal facility. In Euro{)e during 
many centuries, the only animal food in geneml use was 

t iork; beef,-veal, un<l mutton, being compamtively un- 
mown.'*’ It was, therefore, with no small astonishment 

Tho etmolojfv of Tartars fmm Tartarua id avrlhnl to the piety <if 
Saint Louis in Phihi/tf $ 2%/itrefti //itffwy, toI. it. p. 27H; but i think that 
I have tuut with it before bia tiniep thon^'b I caDQol now recover the pasv 
Age. The earliest iji.stanco I remejubor is in ]d4]p when tbo aaint was 
twonty-Hix ye^irs old. iSik? a Ironi tlie einiM^ror Fn^Jerickp in Mutfhrei 
JStris IliHoria p. 407: ‘ Pervoni^ut dictl H'artari (iiuo Tartarei)/ 

&c. f luvd on the oxpn^saion of TxiuIh, i«o p. 4tM»: U^mis vocamuA Tartaros 
ad snoA Tart^innia seUcA.* Siutv tbo thirteenth couluiyp tho Aubjent baa 
attnioted the attention of Engliidi divinea^ and the celt'brated tb<folo>f(An 
Whisu>n mentions * my la*«i fanioiia dwcovorv. or ritthf^r luy revival of J)r. 
Oiled Fletcher*s famous d]^o>very, that the Tartars ai'e no other than Ibe 
ton tribes of Isrm'l, wliirb biivo been m longaou^lii for in vam.* Memoirs 
of the Life awi Writifttfs of WUHam Wkidon^ p, ^575. (kimpare, on the opi- 
nionH bold respectiug the Tartan, Juumal Anatique^ 1. seriej vol. vi. p. «i/4, 
Paris, }A'2o. 

I’eij^ijot (DiH. ties LioreSj voL ii. p. 00, l*aris, 1806) says, that Kigord, 
in hia history of Philip Atigiiatiis, asaurea hU nfaders^qne depiUH qiic la 
TTiiie croit a did ]>risc par lea Tim«,lea enfmiHD'oiit phis quo 20 ou 2>1 a«‘nU, 
&u lieu qu*ils en a valent *10 ou *12 niipHiHvnnt’ Evvn in tho liflefuith cen« 
tury, it was believed that the number of teeth bail diuiiniahed from >12 to 
22, or at most 24. See »S)«vw/c/, Hid. tie h Afcdeciiie, vol. ii. pp. 481, 482, 
Paris, 1815. (>oiin)aru JIf:rkf'r oh the Black Iknth^ pp. :il, 82, in bis learned 
work, Epitkmws of the Middle Af/es, published by toe Sydenham Society. 

In the sacred books of the Hcaodinavions, iwrk is repioscnted ns the 
principal food, even in lioaven. See Mallei'$ Notihem A/Ui*mUmi p. lOo. 

It WHS the chief food of tlio Irish in tho twelfth century: Ledicivh^ AntU 
quUUs of It^ndi Dublin, 1804, p. 870; and also of the Aoglo<>Sa\oiie ot 
an earlier period: Hid. of vul. iii. p. 22. In Franc o it 

was equality common, and Charlemagne kept in hia forests iinnionso droves 
of pigs, in Exmii <k$ Loutf in (BHrmae p. 518. In Spain 

those who did not like pork were tried by tho Inquisition os suspected Jews: 
ZiorcrUef de voL i pp. 209, 4A2^ 445, Late in the ux- 
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that the crusaders, on returning from the East, told their 
countrymen that they had i>een among a people who, 
like the Jews, thought pork unclean, and refused to eat 
it. But the feelings of lively wonder which this intelli¬ 
gence excited, were destroyed as* soon as the cause of 
the fact was explained. The subject was taken up by 
Mathew Paris, the most eminent historian duiing the 
thirteenth century, and one of the most eminent during 
the Middle Ages."® .This celebrated writer informs us, 
that the Mohammedans refuse to eat pork on account of 
a singuhir circumstance which hap|>ened to their pro¬ 
phet. It appears that Mohammed, having, on one occa¬ 
sion, gorged himself with food and drink till he was in 
a statu of insensibility, fell asleep on a dunghill, and, in 
this diagi’aceful condition, was seen by a litter of pigs. 
The pigs attacked the fallen prophet, and suffocated him 
to deatfi; for which reason his followers abominate pigs, 
and refuse to partake of their flesh."® This striking fact 
explauis one great peculiarity of tlie Moliammedans and 

teentli ct^ntucy, them wu ft particulftr diaeaw*p said to bo nnufled the 
quaulity of it nitpii in Sprmytif Hid. de Ui vol. iii. 

p. f II nil Hveu at pre^ut, t)>e borbarouft axa pwiuuately food of it. 

JCMh Jtf/nnWf pp. In tlic middle of the slxU'cnth century^ I find 

tliAt Philip 11., whrri ui Kn^lAnd, genorally dined on bacon; of whirli he 
ate Hi) ninc*h, iH frequently to oioko biaiftelf very ill. See Atub/iMt/tieg de 
Mi'mrnrB dc rn AtttflHrrruy vol. v. pp. :^40, 241, edit The Ain- 

bn»8ndur writei^p that Philip waa ^ errand inan^Mir oultre mebuni/ and uwd 
to oonHiniio lai'^pfc quantitii’M *de dont il fuet le plna acmvent non piin*^ 
cipal rt^Qs.’ In tlie Middle Agca, ‘lea Thuringienn ^yaieni lour tiibut en 
|)(nv.4,1ft denr^ lu plus precieuae de leur paya.’ Oiuvrw de MuJwlA, vol. u. 
p. 3«0. 

Sismondi (Jli'd, dfn toI. vii. pp. 325, 320^ poaacs a high 

ru]o;>y iipnn him; luid Ma^ieim (JErrMad* Ifidoy, voL i. p. 313) says ; 

‘ .Vni(ii]«; the liiHlunnns (of the tliirtceuth ccntiiiy), llio fir^t plore Ik duo to 
Muthew PtiriH; a wHter of the highest merit, l^th in point of knowledge 
and prudonco.* 

Mt/Ufirei Paritf 7Iidoria p. 302. Tie concludca liin account by aav- 

ing, ‘Undo adhiir Sjimceni aues prft) emtorift Auiniolibna exoaas habent tit 
aboininnbilce.* Mftthnw Paris oblained his informfttion from a clorgvniAa, 

* quendam msOTi nomiziia celebrcm pnodicatorcixi,’ p. 300. According to 
Mftthow of Wcatminaler, the pigM not only Buffbeuted Mohojnmcd, but ac¬ 
tually Ate tbe greater part of him: ‘ In maxima parte a porcia cotrosum 
inveneruut' Maflhm Wcdinmad. flora Zfi^rurrwiA, part i. p. 215. 

lly A aingulaj cuntredicrion, tbe African Mohammedans now ‘believe 
that a great enmity aubsiaU between bogs and Christiazu.’ Mwtffo 

vol. L p. 165. Many medical authon have auppoaed that pork ie 
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another fact, equally striking, explains how it was that 
their sect came into existence. For it was well known, 
that Mohammed was originally a cardinal, and only be¬ 
came a heretic because he failed in his design, of being 
elected po[)e.** 

In regard to the early history of Christianity, the great 
writers of the Middle Ages were particularly inquisitive; 
and they preserved the memory of events, of which other¬ 
wise weshouldhave been entirelyignomnt. After Froissart, 
the most celebrated historian of the fourteenth centtiry, 
was certainly Mathew of Westminster, with whose name, 
at least, most readers are familiar. This eminent man di¬ 
rected his attention, among other matters, to tlie ln.>*tory of 
Judas, in order to discover the circumstances under which 
the character of that arch-apostate was formed. Ilis re¬ 
searches seem to liave been very extensive; but their 
princijjal results werc, that Juchts, when an infant, was 
deserted by his ixircnts, and cxposc<l on an island called 
Scarioth, fi'om whence he received the name of fludas 
Iscariot. To tliis the historian adds, that after -Judas 
grew up, he, among other enormities, slew his own father, 
and then married his own mother.** Tlie same writer, in 
another part of his histoiy, mentions a fact interesting to 
those who study the antiquities of the Holy See. Some 

pccoliftfly unwholesome in hoi eounhioa; but this roquiros confirmation: 
and it la curtaiQi that it in recomniendiHl by Ambiau physiinanfl, and is more 
generally eaten both in Aaih and in Africa than in uHiuilly believed. Oonip. 

Jiid. (ie la voL it p. Voine^, VotfKrft m Syrw^yoh i. 

p. 440; Bnvhanmi'i thronyh (nc J/ywir, vo). ii. p. vol iii. p. 07 ; 

Hist, of Jaiyty vol. li, p. 6; Jlid. of vol. i. pp. 201, 

4Wf 410 1 C<^'8 Voyayeif vul. ii. p. SGo; Mut'/tts's Tmrein vdo Bokhara^ 
TOl. iiL p. 141. As facta of this sort are important physiolo^cnlly and 
socially I it ia advisable that they should Iw collccded ; and 1 thereforo add, 
that tlie North^AuiericAn Indiiuis are said to have ^ a dis^iet for pork.’ 
Journal of the Ooog. iSod^y^ voL xv. p. tSOj and that Dobell vol. ii. 

p. 200, 8vo, 18«i0) Maya, * 1 believe tbere is more pork eaten in China then 
in all the rest of tho world put top'ther.’ 

^ This idea, which was a favourite one m the Middle Ages, ie said to have 
been a Habbinioal invention. See Lelfree Je 6W Patvif vol. iii. p. 127: ^quo 
Mahomet, le faux propbete, avait dtd cardinal; et que, par d4pit de n’evoir 

papa, il s’dtoit fait lidfdAiarqiio.’ 

See the ample detuls in MatUud Weetmomut. Floree Hidoriarumf part i. 
pp. 80, 87; ana at p. 88, ^ Judas matrexn suain uxorem duxerat, et quM 
patmn eamn Occident.’ 
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questions had been raised as to the propriety of hissing: 
the pope’s toe, and even theologians had their doubts 
touching so singular a ceremony. But this difficulty also 
was set at rest by Mathew of Westminster, who explains 
the true origin of the custom. He says, that formerly it 
was usual to kiss the hand of his holiness; but that towards 
the end of the eighth century, a certain lewd woman, in 
making an offering to the pope, not only kissed his hand, 
but also pressed it. The pone—his name was Leo— 
seeing the daiiger, cut off his hand, and thus escaped the 
contamination to which he had been exjwsed. Since that 
time, the precaution has been taken of kissing the pope’s 
toe instead of his hand; mid lest any one sliould doubt 
the accuracy of this account, the historian assures us that 
the hand, which had been cut off five or six hundred 
years before, still existed in Rome, and was indeed a 
standing nuincle, since it was preserved in the Lateran in 
its original state, free from corruption.*^ And us some 
readers might wish to be informed respecting the Lateran- 
itself, where the hand was kept, this also is considered by 
the historian, in another part of his OTeat work, where he' 
traces it backto the emperor Rci*o. For it is said.that this- 
Avickeil iKjrsccutor of the faitli, on one occasion, vomited a; 
frog covered with blood, which he believed to be his own 
progeny, and thercfoi*e caused to be shut up in a vault, 
where it remained hidden for some time. Now, in the 
Latin language, latente means bidden, and rnna means a 
frog; so that, by putting these two words together, we 
have the origin of the Lateran, which, in fact, was built 


where the frog was found.*® 


^ TIiU took place in the yoar 7D8. MaUluet W^dmonad. Flora JlUto» 
rl(\nm\y part i. p. The hietoriwi thus conclndee bia rclAtion r ^ Et 

atuttitum eat nunc quod DumquAin ex tunc menus Papso eb offereotibue 
du(»w;u1an)tur; etid pea. Cum mito fuemt cuneuetudo qiind mimue, non pea^ 
il Ilia I’eii tr. In h iij us mi rac uli m ^rooriam reeorvatnr adhuc m&Qua Ab^nwa 
iu the.'^aiiro laterauuiisi^ quam dominue custodit incorruptam ad laudem 
n atria aij;e.’ 

^ ‘. ItA Hi Noro se^uero gnvidaxn exiatimarel.Tandozn dolore 

niniio vexatus; medicis ait? Accelerate teinpua partu^ quia languore vix 
anhdilum balieo roa})irandi. Tunc mum aa romitumimpotionaverunt^ et 
ranani vian terribileni, humonbuB iniectam. et aansuiDe eaidit eraentatam. 
. Unde et para ilia dvilatia, ut aliqui iiU rana latuaiat^ Latent 
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li would be easy to fill volumes with similar notions; 
all of which were devoutly believed in those ages of dai'k- 
ness, or, as they have been well called, Ages of Faith. 
Those, indeed, were golden days for the ecclesiastical pro¬ 
fession, since the credulity of men had reached a height 
which seemed to ensure to the clergy a long and universal 
dominion, flow the prospects of the church were subse¬ 
quently darkened, and how the human I’enson began to 
rebel, will be related in another pjirt of this Introduction, 
where I shall endeavour to trac.e the nse of that secukr 
and sceptical spirit to which European civilization owesits 
origin. But, before closing the present chapter, it may 
be well to give a few more illustrations of tlic opinions 
held in the Middle Ages; and, for this purpose, I will 
select the two historical accounts, which, of all others, 
were the most popular, exercised most influence, and were 
most universally believed. 

The histories to which I i^efcz’, arc those of Arthur 
and Charlemagne; both of which bear the names of dig¬ 
nitaries of the church, and were n-ccived with the respect 
due to their illustrious autliors. Tliut concerning Charle¬ 
magne is called the Chi'ouiclc of Turpin, and purports to 
be written by Tuqiin, archbishop of Jiheims, a liiond of 
the emperor and his coiiqMiniou in war.®® Fj’om some 
passages it contains, there is rcason to think that it 
was really com^wsed at the begimiing of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury;®' but, in tlie Aliddle Ages, men were not nice in 
these matters, and no one was likely to dispute its authen¬ 
ticity. Indeed, the name of an archbishop of Hheirns was 
sufficient recommendation; and we find accordiugly, tliat 

num a laterte rani^ nomen accepit.* MitUhrn WefitmoHftd, part i. p. i)8. Com* 
pare the account ^ren by lioger of iiovudt'U, of a wuiuuti who vomited two 
toads. pod p. 4^7 rev. ia the MiddJe A ^*8 there were imuiy 

auperetitions respecting tliose animals^ aud they appear h) iiave been need by 
heralds as marks tif degi*adalion. See liOiked^/s Mt^monak of p. 107. 

^ .£go Tuipiuus in y^le Carol! loco proefato, oataDte rege/ 

De Vita Carali Maynx^ p. 74, edit Ciampi. 

^ Turner (7/i^ry of Eftytandj vol. viL pp. 250-208) lias attumptod to 
prove that it was written by Oalixtue II.; but bis ai’gunient*, tliough in* 
genious and learned, are not dedaive. WarWn Bnt/. vul. i. 

p. 128) says it was composed about 1110. 
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in the year 112 2 it received the formal approbation of the 
pope; * and that Vincent de Beauvais, one of the most 
celebrated writers in the thirteenth century, and tutor to 
the sons of Louis IX., mentions it as a work of value, and 
as beinjT tltc principal authority for the reign of Charle¬ 
magne.*'® 

A book thus generally read, and sanctioned by such 
competent judges, must be a tolerable standard for testing 
the knowledge and opinions of those times. On this ac¬ 
count, a short notice of it will be useful for our present 
purpose, ns it tvill enable us to understand the extreme 
slowness with which history has improved, and the almost 
imperceptible steps by which it advanced, until frcsh life 
was breathed into it by tlic great thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the Chronicle of Tui*pin, we arc informed that the 
invasion of Spain by Charlemagne took place in conse¬ 
quence of the direct instigation of St. James, the brother 
of St. John.*® Tlic ajxwtle, being the cause of the attack, 
adopted measures to secure its success. When Chai’le- 
magne besieged Pamplona, that city made an obstinate re¬ 
sistance; but as soon as prayers were offered up by the 
invaders, the walls suddenly fell to the ground.®* Aftei* 
this, the emperor rapidly overran the whole country, 

TKo pnpo * hii^riam Sancli CatoU descriptAm a beato Turpino 
Kemensi Arcliiopiscopo authcnticaiiu’ Note in TnrHtry vol, vii p. 2150. 

^ [n ]ii8 famous Speculum, 'il recomnianda spdcial^tmeut Ics ^tuUea histo- 
nt][ueA, dout il parut quo la plitpart de sos contemporaius mdeonnaisauent 
rutilitd; mais loi'aqa’il indique lea 80 un*es ou il puisera ce genre d'instruc* 
tiim, eVnt Turpin quMl d^dgne com me Ic principal historian de Charlemagne/ 
IliMoii'e Litici’nire de la Fmiwf, voL xviii. p. 474, l*aria, lASo, 4to ; see also 
p. 517 ^ and on iU inti nonce in Spain, see Ticktwr'e Itidory of ^nUh Literal 
I pp. 222, 223. 

^ CatfiH Mtujni lliHoria^ edit Giampi, pp. 

, Miiri colbipMi fumlitus comienmt' Jh Vita Caroliy p, 6. On thia, 
Ciainpi, in his notes on Turpin, gravelj says (pp. 04, 05): ^Questo fatta 
della press di Pamplona e reso maraTii'lioso Mr la subltanea (^nta delle 
mura, a somiglianui delle mura di Oenro.' This reminds m of a circum- 
stADce mentioned by Monconys, who, on visiting Oxford in I(N5^ was ^own 
a bom which was preserved in that aninent city, because it wsa said to be 
made in the same way aa that bv which the walls of Jericho were blown 
down: ^Lea Juifs tiennent quo lenrs aiicetros m servIreDt de pareilles pour 
abbatre les murdlles de Jerico.^ Voyagm de Monconyt. rol iii. p. 0&, edit 
PurU, 1606. if > 
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almost annihilated the Mohammedans, and built mnumer- 
able churches.*^ But, the resoui*ces of Satan are inex¬ 
haustible. On the side of the enemy, a giant now ap¬ 
peared, whose name was Fenacute, and who was descended 
from Goliath of old.®® This Fenacute was the most for¬ 
midable opponent the Christians had yet encountered. 
His strength was equal to that of forty men;®‘ his face 
measured one cubit; his arms and legs four cubits; his 
total height was twenty cubits. Against him Chai’le- 
magne sent the most eminent warriors; but they were 
easily discomfited by the giant; of wliosc prodigious force 
some idea may be formed from the fact, that the length 
even of his fingers was three palms.®® Tlie Christians were 
filled with consternation. In vain did more than twenty 
chosen men advance against the giant; not one returned 
from the field; Fenacute took them all under his amis, 
and caiTied them off into captivity.®® At lengtli the ce¬ 
lebrated Orlando came forward, and challenged him to 
mortal combat. An obstinate fight ensued; and the 
Christian, not meeting with the success he cx])eotetl, en¬ 
gaged his adversaiy in a theological discussion.®^ Here 
the pagan was easily defeated; and Orlando, warmed by 
the controversy, pressed on his enemy, smote the giant 
with his swoi*d, and dealt Inm a fatal wound. After this, 
the last hope of the Mohammedans was extinct; the Chris¬ 
tian arms had finally triumphed, and Charlemagne divided 
Spain among those gallant followers who had aided him 
in effecting its conquest.®® 

On the history of Arthur, the Middle Ages possessed 
information equally authentic. Different accounts had been 

^ Ih Vita Carolij cap. t. pp. 11^ 12; is beaded <De eccloaiia quas Caro¬ 
lus fecit.’ 

' Qigas AamiDfi Fenacutus, qui fuit do genere Goliat.’ JH VUa Caroli^ 
p. 39. 

^ * Vim zL fortium posndebat’ p« 30. 

^ ^ Erat enim sUtura gus quasi cubitas zx., fitcies erat longa quasi luiiua 
cubiti, at nasus illiui iintus^aani meosiiraii, «t bmehia et crura ejua quatuor 
cubitorum erant, et digiti etus tribus poltuis.* p. 40. 

^ J>e Vita p. 40. « Ibid. j>p. 43-47. 

^ Ibid. p. 52. Chi the twelve mis of Charlcmagm>i in connexion with 
Tunin; see Simcndi^ Uitt, det voL v. pp. 240> 637, 638, toI. vi. 

6o4. 
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circulated respectibg this celebrated king but theircom* 
parative value was still unsettled, when,earlyin thetwelfth 
century, the subject attracted the attention of Geoffrey, 
the well-known Archdeacon of Monmouth. This eminent 
man, in a.d. 1147, published the result of his inquiries, 
in a work which he called History of tlie Britons.*'^'^ In 
this book, lie takes a comprehensive view of the whole 
question; and not only relates the life of Arthur, but 
• also traces the cireumstances which pi*epared the way for 
the appeumnee of that great conqueror. In regard to 
the actions of Artlmr, the histoi*ian was singularly for¬ 
tunate, inusmucli ns the inntcrials necessary for that part 
of his subject were collected by Walter Archdeacon of 
Oxford, who was a friend of Geoffrey, and who, like him, 
took great interest in the study of histoiy.*®^ The work 
is, therefore, the joint composition of the two ai’chdcacons; 
and is entitled to respect, not only on tliis account, but 
also because it was one of the most popular of all the 
productions of the Middle Ages. 

The earlier part of this gi*e»t history is occupied with 
thercsultof thoseresearches wliich the Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth had made into the state of Britain before the acces¬ 
sion of Ai’thnr. With this wc are not so much concerned; 
though it may be mentioned, that the arehdeacon ascer¬ 
tained that, after the capture of Trey, Ascauius fled from 
the city, and begat a son, who became father to Brutus.^®* 

The Wyldh, however, ofrMsed Oildwof hftviD^ thrown hia Lintoiy ^into 
the rua/ Afif/fiiSa.von Com/noHweaUhy rol. t. p. 45^. The induB« 

irione Sharon Turner {litsi. of voL i. pp. 282-2i)d) liaa tfollocted 

n deal of evidence n*8peetiiig Arthur; of wha'^e exintcnco be, of coureo^ 
enterUiua no doubt Indeed, at p. ho giveo ua an account of the dia* 
cover/r in the twelfth centuir, oi Arthur’s I 

in JIt4, of Mnylundy voL ni. yp, 209, 270, it is 6$ld to have 

appeared in 1128; hut Mr. Wright (Hioff. Jhil, Lil. toI. U. p. 144) seems to 
have m^ved that the real date is 1147. 

Qeoffrey says, ^ A Gualtero OxiDofordeim in mulUa histonis peritis* 
elmo viro audivit’ (i,e. iUe Geoi&ey) 'vili licet atylo, brevlter tomen pro- 
palahit, qu» prcclia inclytiis ilb rex |H»t victoriani i^toin, iu Britan mam 
re versus, cum nopote suo commiserit.’ Oalfr^di Ufonumelmm /itdoria Bri^ 
twmif lib. xi. aec. i. p. 200. And in the dedication to the Earl of Glou- 
cesteri p. 1, he say a, * Waltorus Oxinefordeuais archidiaconus, vir in oratoria 
arto atque in exoricie hiatoriia eruditua.' Compare MtdUuei Tf^odmoimt. 
I2ore$ part i. p. 248. 

Hittoria i^ntonifm, pp. 9,4 
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In those days, England was peopled by giants, all of whom 
were slain by Brutus; who, having extirpated the entii*e 
race, built London, settled the affairs of the country, and 
called it, after himself, by the name of Britain.The 
archdeacon proceeds to relate the actions of a long line 
of kings wlio succeeded Brutus, most of whom were re¬ 
markable for their abilities, and some were famous for the 
prodigies which occurred in their time. Thus, during the 
goveniinent of Rivallo, it rained blood for three consecu¬ 
tive days;*®* and when Morvidus was on the throne, the 
coasts were infested by a horrid sea-monster, which, hav¬ 
ing devoured innumerable persons, at length swallowed 
the king hinjself.*®^ 

These and similar matters are related by the Arch¬ 
deacon of Monmouth as the fniit of his own inquiries; 
but in the subsequent account of Arthur, he was aide<l by 
his friend the Archdeacon of Oxford. The two aixhdea- 
cons infonn their readers, that King Arthur owed his 
existence to a magical contrivance of Merlin, the cele¬ 
brated wizard ; the particnlaw of which they relate with 
a minuteness which, considering the sacixKl clmrjicter of 
the historians, is rather remarkable.*®® The subsequent 
actions of Arthur did not belie his supernatural origin. 
His might nothing avas able to withstand. He slow an 
immense numlxsr of Saxons; he overran Norway, invaded 
Gaul, fixed his court at Pju*is, and made preparations to 
effect the conquest of all Europe.*®^ He engaged two 

loa tunc oomcn insuln Albion^ owe a neminp, cxceptis paucis 

nzADtibus^ inbabitabatiir. . . • . Denique Mutus dn uominB 8Uo iDaulam 
I^tAoniamf 9(>ciot}qnc buoa Rritonea ap|)«dlAt>’ Oul/. Hint. Mriiottantf p. 20. 

^In tempoie ujus tribus diebus cocidit pluvia sait^nimea, et muscaruni 
afBuentia; quibi;^ liomines moriebantar.* JfA.£nt. p. 

^ AdvenerAt nainque ox (Mrtibiis Ililiernioi niarin ioauiiitas feritaiis 
bellua, qiue incolas xnantimos sine intenuissione devorabat. C unique fama 
Aures ojus attigisset, accesait ipse ad zIIaih, et eoliis cum sola cod^ohsus est. 
At cum omnia tela stia in illam in vanum coneunipsia^^t^ acccleiavit mon- 
Btrum illud^ ct apertis faucibus ipsum velut pisciciilum doTorant.’ JIM 
BrU, p. fil. 

^0 partictUare of tbe intrifnie are in Gn^. Ifut, Brit, pp. 151,152. 
For information ranting Merlin, see also Midtnai Wadfnonad. Itorrs His^ 
toriarHmf part i. pp. lOl, And yautU, jfyolu^paur ^ Grmtk 
pp. 80H, «109, 318, 310, edit Aznsterdam, 1/12. 

HiM. BrUonum, pp. 107*170; a bnlliant chapter. 
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giants in single combat, and killed them both. One of 
these giants, who inhabited the Mount of St. Michael, was 
the terror of the whole country, and destroyed all the 
soldiers sent against him, except those he took pnsoners, 
in order to eat them while they were yet alivc.^*^ But 
he fell a victim to the prowess of Arthur; as also did 
another giant, named Ritho, who was, if possible, still 
more fonnidablc. For Ritho, not content ^vith warring 
on men of the meaner sort, actually clothed himself in 
furs whicli were entirely made of the beards of the kings 
he had killed. 

Such were the statements which, under the name of 
history, were laid before the world in the twelfth century; 
anti that, too, not by obscure witei*8, but by high digni¬ 
taries of the church. Nor was anything wanting by 
which the success of the work might be ensured. Its 
vouchei’s were the Archdeacon of Monmouth, and the 
Archdeacon of Oxford; it was dedicated to llolwrt Earl 
of Gloucester, the son of Henry 1.; and it was considered 
so important a contribution to the national literature, that 
its principal author was raised to the bishopric of Asaph, 
—a preferment which he is said to owe to his success in 
investigating the annals of English history.**® A book 
thus staui|H’d with eveiy possible mark of approbation, is 
surely no bad measure of the age in which it ^vas ad¬ 
mired. Indeed, the feeling was so universal, that, during 
several centuries, there are not more than two or three 
instances of any critic suspecting its accuracy.*'* A Latin 


et plutos capiobat quoe semmTOd dcvorabat’ Ilid. lirU. p. 161. 

^llic namqtio barbia regum quos pAremcrat, fccemt sibi pelleA, et 
mandaTerat Arturo ut barbam duam duigenter excorlart^t, atquu excoriatam. 
sibi dirigeret: ut t^uemadmoduni ipee ceteris prseerat regibiiA^ ita quitque in 
hoDitrcm ejtis cetens barbis ipsam euperponeret.^ Jlitft, Brit p. 184. 

< It was patllVf perhaps, tbe reputation of tbii^ book, which procured 
ita author tlie bi{«W}>ric of St. Aaaph.* Life of Oeoffmf of Monmouihy in 
Wrifiht'9 Bioff, Brii. jM, voL ii. p. 144,8vo, 1 WO. Accoidlng to tlie Welsh 
he was Binhop of Uandw See St^phthee LUeratm'e of ihe Kymryf 
8?o, 1840, p. .128. 

Mr. wright (Bhff, BrU, Lit. toI. ii. p. 140) says: 'Within a century 
after its first pubHcation^ il was gooeraliy adopted by writers on Euglian 
history; and auring several centuries^ only one or two rare instances occur 
of persons who yenturod to speak against ita veracity.’ And Kr Henry 
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abridgment of it was published by the well-known his¬ 
torian, Alfred of Beverley;*** and, in order that it might 
be more generall)' known, it was translated into English, 
by Layamon,***and into Anglo-Norman, fii’st by Gaimar, 
and afterwards by Wace; *** zealous men, who were anxi¬ 
ous that the important truths it contained should be dit- 
fused as widely as circumstances would allow. 

It will hardly be necessary that 1 should adduce fur- 
tlier evidence of the way in which history was written 
during the Middle Ages; for the preceding specimens 
have not been taken at random, but have been selected 
from the ablest and most celebrated authors; and as such 
present a very favourable type of the knowledge and judg¬ 
ment of Europe in those days. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, there appeared, for the first time, faint 
signs of an approaching change;*'* but this improvement 
was not very marked until late in the si-xteenth century, 

Ellin BhjB of Polydore Vergil, who wrote oarh in the sixteenth <’nnturyi 
* For the repudinliifn of (teodny of Mooruoutfi'a bUtorv, Polydoro Vergil 
WAS considered almost as a man dcpnro*l of reason. Such wero tlio proju- 
dicos of tliu tiiuo.’ Jyt/i/ore Ver^iTs jEWy/isA jUid. toI. i. p. x, edit. 

1846, 4to. See also, on its ponularitr, Hid. of the Ajtyh-iiiU'on 

Kinyny vol. i. p. 10:^. In luo soventoonth contUT}', which was tho lirst 
BcentitAl century in Knrope, men hegan Ut open their eses ou thuse raatturs; 
and Boyle, for oxmuplo, rliuuea toj^tJlier * Uio fabulous Inhoiirs of Ilerculf*s, 
and exploits of Ariliur of Britain. Boyle e IVorhi, voL iv. p. 42*>. 

Writ/M*A Bioy. Brit. Lit. toL ii. p. iCO] *J\irMer*s ilvA, of BngUxndj 
Tol. vii. p. 282. 

*** According to ^fr. Wright {Biog. Brit, toL ii. p. 4^10), it was trana- 
latod through the mcdiiun of Waco. But it would be morn corroi:t to say, 
that Layamon made the absurdities of Oeoilrey tho basis of his work, rather 
than traiiHlatod theoi; for he amplifies 15,000 lined of Wace^s Bmt into 
32,(XX) of Jila own jargon. 8430 Hir F, Mttddm's Preface io Layanum'n Bn4f 
8 vo, 1847, viil. i. p. xiii. I eannot refrain from boaring testimony to tho 
great philological value of this work of Layamon's, by the publication of 
which its oceoniplbihed editor has made an iinportjint contribution towards 
the study of the history of the English Inngiugc. So far, however, as Laya¬ 
mon is concerned, we can only contemplate with wonder an age of which 
he WAS considered on ornament 

WruJMe Biog. Brit, LU. toL ii. pp. 151, 207 \ HaUaw!$ IJterature of 
Enn^^ vol. i. p. 35. 

Of which FroLsaart is the eoriicst instance; rinca be is the first who 
took a secular view of afTairs, nil the preceding historians being ementUUj 
theologtrel. In Spain, too, we dnd, late in the fourteenth century, a poli¬ 
tical spirit beginning to ^pear among historians. See the renioi'ks on 
.^ala, in TVcAi^'i Hid, o/c^mith Lit. voL i. pa 165,160; where, however, 
hfr. Ticknor ropresenta Froleeart as more unworldly than he really was. 
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or even early in the seventeenth. The principal steps of 
this interesting movement will be traced in another part 
of the Introduction, when I shall show, that although in 
the seventeenth century the progress was unmistakeablo, 
there was no attempt to take a coniprchensive view of 
liistory until nearly the middle of the eighteenth century; 
when the subject was studied, first by the great French 
thinkers, then by one or two of the Scotch, and, some 
years later, by the Germans. This reformation of history 
was connected, as I sliall |Kjintout, wth other intellectual 
changes, which corresponded to it, and which affected the 
social relations of all the principal countries of Europe. 
]>ut, withovit anticipating what will be found in another 
part of this volume, it is sufficient to say, that not only 
was no liistory written before the end of the sixteentn 
century, but that the state of society was such as to make 
it impossible for one to be written. The knowledge of 
Europe was not yet ripe enough to enable it to be sue* 
cessfully applied to the study of i>ast events. For we are 
not to suppose that the deficiencies of the early historians 
were caused by a lack of natural abilitiejs. The average 
intellect of men is prolaiWy always the same; but the 
pressure exercised on them by society is constantly vary¬ 
ing. It was, therefore, the general condition of society, 
which, in former day-s, compelled even the ablest wintei*8 
to believe the most childish absurilities. Until that con¬ 


dition was altered, the existence of history was imi>ossiblc, 
because it was impossible to find any one who knew what 
WU.S most important to relate, what to reject, and what to 
believe. 


Thcconscquence was, thateven when historywasstu died 
bymenof such eminent abilitiesasMacchiavclli and Bodin, 
they could turn it to no better account than to use it as 
a vehicle tor political speculations; and in none of their 
works do we find the least attempt to rise to generali¬ 
zations large enough to include all the social phenomena. 
The same remark apnlies to Comines, who, tRbugh inferior 
to Macchiavclli and Bodin, was an observer of no ordinaiy 
acuteness, and certainly displays a rare sagacity in his 
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estimation of particular characters. But this was due to 
his own intellect; while the age in which he lived made 
him superstitious, and, for the larger purposes of histo^, 
miserably shortsighted. His shortsightedness is strik¬ 
ingly 8ho^vn in his utter ignorance of that great intellec¬ 
tual movement, which, in his own time, was rapidly over- 
throAving the feudal institutions of the Middle Ages; but 
to which he never once alludes, reserving his attention for 
those trivial political intrigues in the relation of which he 
believed history to consist.'*® As to his superstition, it 
would be idle to give many insbinces of that; since no 
man could live in the fifteenth century without having 
his mind enfeebled by tlie universal credulity. It may, 
however, bo obscrveci, that though he was jiersonally ac¬ 
quainted >vith statesmen and diplomatists, and had, there¬ 
fore, the fullest opportunity of seeing how enterprises of 
the fairest promise arc constantly ruined, merely by the 
incapacity of those who undertake them, he, on all im¬ 
portant occasions, ascribes such fiiilure, not to the real 
cause, but to the immediate intciderence of the Deity. So 
marked, and so irivsistible, was the tendency of the fif¬ 
teenth century, that this eminent [xiHtidan, a man of the 
world, and well skilled m the arts of life, deliberately as¬ 
serts that battles are lost, not because the army is ill sup¬ 
plied, nor because the campaign is ill conceived, nor be¬ 
cause the general is incompetent; but because the people 
or their prince are mcked, and Providence seeks to punish 
them. For, says Cominos, war is a great mystery; and 
being used by God as the means of accomplishing his 
wishes, He givesvictory, sometimes to one side, sometimes 
to the other.'*^ Hence, too, disturbances occur in the 

On thifl, Arnold says, truly enou^h^ ^ Ouminea's Memoirs are striking 
from tkeir pc^rfect uncornKtiousavsH: tlie Imell of tbe MiJdle Ages had boon 
ftireadv Hounded, yet Comities has no other notions than such as they hod 
teaded to foster; he describes tlieir oTents, their characters, thinr relations, 
as if they wore to continue for centuries.’ AmoitTg on ACiMkrn Jlu^ 

iory, f. llK. To this 1 may add, that whenever Comincs has occaaion to 
mention tbo lower classos, which is very rarely the case, he speaks of thorn 
with groat contempt Hee two strikiu instances in Menwirti de Philippe 
de Comifu», vol. ii. pp. 277,287, edit Puis, 1820. 

He says, that a field of bi^o is * on dee aocompliasemene des oeuvres 
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state, solely by divine disposition; and they never would 
happen, except that princes or kingdoms, having become 
prosperous, forget the source h'om which their prosperity 
proceeded.”® 

Such attempts as these, to make politics a mere branch 
of theology, ‘ are characteristic of the time; and they are 
the more iutci’esting, as the work of a man of great ability, 
and of one, too, wlio had gix)wn old in the experience of 
ublic lilc. When views of this sort wei*e advocated, not 
y a monk in his cloister, but by a distinguished states¬ 
man, well versed in public afFaii-s, we may easily imagine 
what was the average intellectual condition of those who 
were every way his infcrioi’s. It is but too evident, tJiat 
from them nothingcould be expected; and that many steps 
laid yet to be taken, before Europe could emerge from the 
superstition in whicli it was sunk,and broak through those 
grievous impediments which hindered its future progress. 
lJut, though much remmned to be done, there cun be 




QUO Dieii a cotunicnc^cs aucuiios foie par moiivetox et occasion a, ct en 

duuiiAnt la victoiro auciinea foie a Tun, H auounee foie a : «t ost cecy 

inyet^re ei grand, qiie Iim royaniuoa ct gi’andi^e eelgucurioe en prenuent au- 
cunoM foie Udh ot doetilatlone, ct lee autn»$ accroiNseiaoiity ot ctnuiiicucomont 
do r^^ior.’ Mem, de VuimnrHf toL i. (ip. 'Uil, liimpt'ctiug tJie wauton 

hjVikrtioi] of Italy, Ju^ tliat tho expedition iiiiglit Jia\o Ihh'U easily ruined 
if the enemy had tliotight of poisoning the wcUh or lim food : * mais ils n'y 
point faillyi i»'iU y eus^mt voulu ct^yer; mnU il wi de croire ^ue 
nostro salt veur et iddenipteur JeMUs4.^1itiat leur ostoit leur you loir/ toI tii» 
p. 154. So, lie adde, p. ]*Vi, <pour lunuditre Tartiele, vemhlo quo nostre 
Heimiour Jesu6<Chri^t ait Viitilii quo toute la gloin: du voyage ait este at« 
trioueo a luy.’ (^nupnit^ the IwiiUdtt of Timottr, p. 7; au instructive com* 
Li nation of siiporstitiou and forodty. 

' Mais mou advis e&t quo cola lie sc fait que par dispositiou divine^ car 
quand le.H prim es ou royauines ont cst6 en graiuio pranp^rit^ ou richc.ws, ot 
ih» out mcsccnuoiasancD doiit proe^e tcUu grace, llieit leur drease iin ennemi 
ou euneniio, dont uul no se doiitcroit, comiue vous )>onvez voir par les rois 
nonunez eu la liible, et par ee que piiU ]>cu d’Qnn/*«‘H on avez veil en cette 
AnglotoiTe, et en cette niai^n de (hmrgogne et aulrei^ liciix qnu avez veu et 
voyez toua ley jours.* Menu de voL i. pp. 38^1. Seo also hia 

remarks on the Diiko of llurgiindy, voL ii» p. 17i); and In pailicular, his 
extrjwnlinary digrt ssion, lirre v. chap, xviii. \ol. iL pp. 2lK)-:i5W. 

Dr. Liuganl (Jlid, of d^tjUthd^ voL L p. Ji57) itays, ‘ ['roni the doctrine 
of a Hiipeniiteuding provideuce, the piety of our auceMtors had drawn a rash 
but very C(»uveniout inference, that success is on indicatiun of the Divine 
will, and tJiat, uf coui'se, to resist a yictorioiie compotit^^r, is to n^iist the 
judgment of heaven:* see also p. 114. The last vestige of this once uni¬ 
verse opinion is the oxure«don, which is gradually filing into disuse, of 
* appealing to the Ood of Battles.’ 
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no doubt that the movement onward was uninterrupted, 
and that, even while Coniines was writing, there were un¬ 
equivocal symptoms of a great and decisive cliange. Still, 
they were only indicjitions of Avliat ^vas ajiproaching; and 
about a hundred years elapsed, alter his death, before the 
progress was apparent in the whole of its results. For, 
though the Piotestant Ftefbnnation was a consequence of 
this jn’ogress, it was for some time unfiivourable to it, by 
encouiaging the ablest men in the discussion of questions 
inaccessible to humiui reason, and thus diverting them 
from subjects in which their cffortswould have been avail¬ 
able for the general purtiases of civilization, llcuce wo 
find, that little was really accoiuplislied until the end of 
the si-vteoiith c;eutury, when, as wc shall sec in the next 
two chapters, the theological fervour began to subside in 
England and Fnince, and the way was prepiired for that 
purely secular philosophy, of which Bacon nnd l)(>sciirtea 
were the cx|>ont!nfs, but by nomeaua tlie creators.'riiis 
e^ioch belongs to tlic seventeenth century, and bxnn it wc 
may date the intellectual regeneriition of Mui*n[)(‘; just as 
fl'om the eighteenth centiirj' wc may date its social re¬ 
generation. But during the greater part of the si.Kteentii 
century, the credulity was still universal, since it alfectod 
not merely the lowest and most ignorant classes, but eve;i 
those who were best educsited. Of this iinnunoiiiiih* jn'oois 
might b(! given; tliough, for the ssike of brevity, I ^vill 
confine myself to two instances, which are ]»arnciilin’Iy 
striking, fl'om the circuinsbinces attending them, and from 

Soo Gin'zotf OirHijwtion m p. 10(3; the \rt tliat 

able, but rather unequal work: ‘Parcourea riiistoiru du an xvi® Kiecle; 
c^eat la tbtlolugie out posRo<lc et dirige reH|>rit huitmin; IjuUoi* len opiiiionA 
snnt eniphdntey ue tlidologie; qucationd phno8<jphiqiB<.<<, poltU^tiCH, 
hiatoriquoe, sent toiipium cnn$ud^r4P8 Miua uu point uo viro tli^olo^iqito. 
L'dgliae telleuiGut wmv(*nuno daoa I’onlrc intcllociuel, quo luciiio 1«!8 
sciences niAthdinatiquciS ot pUv^qnes sont teniiee de soiiinottni a p4ia doc- 
trines. L'e^prit thdologiquo est en quclquo sort 1e qui a coiUe dHnn les 
veines du ninnde eiiropt.%)i jiunqu*^ 1 ku*oq et Dusciules. I'our la prt'uiiero 
foie, Bacon on An;;fletoiTo, ot Dc^'Ailes od Prauoe,ont jetd rintelli^iice hors 
des Toiee de la thnulo^ic.* A noble nnsM^re, ami p(*rfM!tly true: hut wliut 
would have been the effect pn^lucoo bv Dacod and Descartes, if, iustorul of 
linnii; in the sevcntcentli century, thoy had live<t in the seventh f Would 
their philosophy hare been cqtially eecolor; or, being equally eocular^ would 
it have been equally successful f 
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the influence they exercised over men who might he sup¬ 
posed little liable to similar delusions. 

At the end of the fifteenth, and early in the sixteenth 
century, Stojfller, the celebrated astiwmmer, was prfr- 
, fessor of mathematics at Tubingen. This eminent man 
rendered great services to astronomy, and was one of the 
fii-st who pointed out the way of remed^'ing the errors in 
the Julian calendar, accowling to which time was then 
computed.**'^' But neither his alalities nor his knowledge 
could protect him against tlic spint of his age. In 1524, 
ho published the result of somi; abstruse calculations, in 
which lie had been long engagwl, and by winch he had 
luscertained the remarkable tact, that in that same year 
the world would again he destroyed by a deluge. This 
announcement, made by a man of such eminence, and 
made, too, with the utmost confidence, emised a lively 
and universal alarm.*"^ IsYnvs of the appi-oaching event 
was nipidiy circulated, and Eurojie was filled with con¬ 
sternation. To avoid tlie first shock, those who had houses 
by the sea, or on rivere, abandoned them while others, 
]>ei‘ceiving that such measnix's could only be ternpomry, 
adopted more active precautions. It was suggested that, 
as a jn’climinary step, the Emperor Charles V. shouhl ap¬ 
point inspectors to survey the country, and mark those 
jilaccs wliich, being least exposed to the coining flood, 
would be most likely to afford a shelter. 'That this should 
be done, was the wisli of the imjMjrial general, who was 
then stationed at Eloronce, and by whost: desire a work 
was ■wiitten recommending it.'^‘ But the minds of men 

Compare Biog. Unto. toL xliii. p. 677, with Montudaf Iligi, deo Ma^ 
themat!<pte4y v.)L i. p. (»78. 

Naudu mentioiw, tlmt in Vtnnce it drorn many persons Almost mod: 

^ In 0 all in pavum nfuit aiiin ad imianiam bouiinea non juitieos periculi matn 
(diliiTinm) JSftyh, in vuoc note B. 

123 (Betruii Cln ellna llirpanoruni omnhiiu ani tempons doctisaimus^ 
cum Iheologiro, iu almo Coni]duteiwi ^ymniwro, l«'€tori.>4 inimoi'O fungere* 
tur, vt^ru luultoH, ut ipaenicl inc]uit, Autuh vet man tiuitiiuiM populoa, jam 
Alupldo metu pureul^oA, doniidlia ac wnlea Tnutare vidlHSot, ftc pncaia» supel- 
lectilum, bonaque omuia, contra justum valon^m aub aetionu diatrahere, ao 
ol'a loua vel alUtiidine, vd dwiute iimgiA accura n^quirure, aui officii case 
putavit, in publics ilia consteniatione; quam de nibilo exciUro persuasum 
non babebay &c. BayU, note B. Ibid. 
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were too distracted for so deliberate a plan; and besides, 
as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was impossible 
to say whether it would not reach the top of the most 
elevated mountains. In the midst of these and similar 
schemes, the fatal day drew near, and nothing had yet 
been contrived on a scale large enough to meet the evil. 
To enumemte the diflPerent proposals which were made 
and rejected, would fill a long chapter. One proposal is, 
however, worth noticing, because it was carried into effect 
with great zeal, and is, moreover, very chai*acteristic of 
the age. An ecclesiastic of the name of Auriol, who tvas 
then pi’ofessor of canon law at the University of Toulouse, 
revolved in his Own mind various expedients by which 
this universal disaster might be mitigated. At lengtli it 
occurred to him that it was pmcticable to imitate the 
course which, on a similar emergency, Noah had adopted 
witli eminent success. Scarcely wjis tlie idea conceived, 
when it was put into execution. The inhabitants of 
Toulouse lent their aid; and an ark was built, in the hope 
tiiat some pirt, at leu.st, of the human species might tie 
prcscrvcfd, to continue their race, and rejieople the earth, 
after the waters should have subsided, and tlie land again 
become 

About seventy years after this alann had passed away, 
there happened another circumstance, which for a time 
afforded occuiMition to the most celebrated men in one 
of the principal countries of Europe. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, terrible excitement was caused by a 
report that a golden tooth liad appeared in the jaw of 
a child born in Silesia. The rumour, ou being investi¬ 
gated, turned out to be too true. It became impossible 
to conceal it from tlie public; aud the miracle was soon 
known all over Germany, where, being looked on as a 
mysterious omen, universal anxiety was felt as to what 

In addition to the occoimt in Bajlo, tHe reader inaj refer to Diog, 
Unit, Tol. ill. p. 8d, toL xxxL p. vol. xliii. pp. 577, 578 ; Jlut, 

de la MedtxiM, voL iii. p. 251; I)el4tmhret J/id. tie rAstrmoink du Alogen 
Agty VnxiAf 18It), iiOf p. 570; Motdwda, (h$ MaMt/uUiqwA, vol. i 
p. 022; Diet PAiioitopftf orticlo AMrolofficj in Qiuvrt^ <U VuUmrOf vol. xxxvii. 
pp. 148^ 1^. 
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this new thing might mean. Its real import was firat 
unfolded by Dr. Horst. In 1595, this eminent physician 
published the result of his researches, by which it appears 
that, at the birth of the child, the sun was in conjunction 
>vith Saturn, at the sign Aries. The event, therefore, 
though suixjmatural, was by no means alarming. The 
golden tooth was the precursor of a golden age, in which 
the emperor would drive the Turks from Christendom, 
.nnd lay the foundations of an empire that would last for 
thousands of years. And this, says Horst, is clearly 
alluded to by Daniel, in his well-known second chaptei*, 
wlicre the prophet 8j>eaks of a statue >vith a golden 
head.^*® 

This history of the tooth b partly rclahnl by Do Thou : boo bis 
IIM. T/fat. vol. xi. pp. And on the rontmvt^^y to Trliieh it jraro 

j ise, compare II/^. (fes Orac/r*, chap, ir., in f/n voL \i 

pp, 2)0, 220; od. DariS; 1700; iSprcnffoif tie la Yoh iiii ppi 247* 

240} liiiMj. vol. x.t. p. $70. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OUTLINE OF THE HISTOHY OF TtlE ENGLISH INTELLECT FROM THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SIXTEEKTU TO THE END OF THE ElOnTEEKTH CENTURY. 


It is difficult for an ordinary reader, living in the middle 
of the nineteenth centuiy, to understand, that only three 
hundred years before he was born, the jiublic mind ivus 
in the benighted state disclosed in the preceding chapter. 
It is still more difficult for him to underetanu that the 
darkness was shai'cd not merely by men of mi average 
education, but by men of considerable ability, men in 
every respect among the foremost of their age. A resuler 
of this sort may satisfy hiinmdf that the evidence is iiidis- 
jiutable; he may vciniy tlie statements I liave hreuglit 
fbnvard, and lulmit that there is no {wssihle doubt about 
them; but even then he will find it hard to conceive that 
there ever was a state of society in which such iniseniblo 
absurdities were welcomed as sober and iinjiortant truths, 
and were supposed to foiin an essential i^irt of the gene¬ 
ral stock of J'iuropcan knowledge. 

But a more careful examination ivill do much to dis¬ 
sipate this natural astonishment. In point of fact, so 
far from wondering that such tilings were believed, the 
wonder would have been if tliey were rejected. For in 
thbsc times, as in all others, every tiling was of a piece. 
Not only in historical literature, but in all kinds of litera¬ 
ture, on evciy subject—in science, in religion, in legisla¬ 
tion—the presiding’ principle was a blind and unhesitating 
credulity. The more the history of Europe anterior to 
tlie seventeenth century is studied, the more completely 
will this fact be verified. Now and then a great man 
arose, who had his doubts respecting the universal belief; 
who whispered a suspicion as to the existence of giants 
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thirty feet high, of dragons with wings, and of armies fly¬ 
ing through the air; who thought that astrology might 
be a cheat, and necromancy a bubble; and who even went 
so far as to raise a question respecting the propriety of 
drowning eveiy witch and burning every heretic. A few 
such men there undoubtedly Avere; but they Averc despised 
as mere theorists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted Avith 
the practice of life, arrogantly opposed their OAvn reason 
to the Avisdom of their ancestors. In the state of society 
in Avhich they Avere bom, it was imjwssihle that they 
should make any permanent impression. Indeed, they 
had enough to do to look to themselves, and pi-ovide for 
their own security; for, until the latter ]»irt of the six¬ 
teenth century, there was no country in Avliich a man-Avas 
not in groat j>er8onal ])eril if he expressed open doubts 
resj)ecting the belief of his contemporaries. 

Yet it is evident, that until doubt l>egan, progress Avas 
im])os8iblc. For, ns avc have clearly seen, the advance of 
civilisciition solely de[)ends on the acqtiisitions made by the 
Imnian intellect, and on the extent to Avhich tliose acqui¬ 
sitions are diffused. Ihit men Avho are pcriectly satisfied 
Avith their OAvn knoAvledge, Avill never attempt to increase 
it. 5Ien Avho ai*e perfectly convinced of the acciimcy of 
their opinions, Avill never take the pains of examining the 
basis on Avlii(;h they are built. They look ahvays Avith 
AvondcT, and often Avitli hori*or, on vicAvs contrary to those 
Avhich they inherited from their fathers; and Avliile they 
are in tliis state of mind, it is imjAOs^ihlo that tliey should 
receive ajiy neAV trutli Avliich uiterfercs Avith their foregone 
conclusions. 

On this account it is, that although the acquisition of 
fro.sh knoAvledge is the necessary precursor of every step 
in social progress, such acquisition must itself be prece<led 
by a love of inquiry, and therefore by a spiiit of doubt; 
because without doubt there will be no inquiry, and 
without inquiry there avUI be no knoAvledgc. For know¬ 
ledge is not an inert and passive principle, which comes 
to us Avhether we will or no; but it must be sought be¬ 
fore it can be won; it is the product of great labour and 
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therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to suppose 
that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for 
subjects respecting which they are already perfectly con¬ 
tent. They who do not feel Wie darkness, will nev4r look 
for the light. If on any point we have attained to cer¬ 
tainty, we make no further inquiry on that point; because 
inquiry would be useless, or perhaps dangerous. The 
doubt must intervene, before the investigation can begin. 
Here, then, we have the act of doubting as the originator, 
or, at all events, the necessary antecedent, of all progress. 
Here we have that sceptici.sin, the very name of which is 
an abomination to the ignorant; because it disturbs their 
lazy and complacent minds; because it troubles their 
cherished suptirstitions; because it imposes on them the 
fatigue of inquiry; and because it rouses even sluggish 
undei*8tauditigs to ask if things arc as they are commonly 
8 upi) 08 ed, and if all is really tnie which 
childhood have been taught to believe. 

The more we exainiue this great principle of scepti¬ 
cism, the more distinctly shall we see the immense part it 
has played in the progress of European civilization. To 
state in gencml terms, what in this Introduction wll bo 
fully prove<l, it may be ssiid, that to scepticism we oive 
that spirit of inquiiy, which,during the last two centuries, 
has gradually encroached on every possible subject; has 
reformed every <lepartmcnt d' practical and sjtoculative 
knowledge; has weakened the authority of the privileged 
classes, and thus ]daccd liberty on a surer foundation ; 
has chastized the despotism of piunces; has restrained the 
arinDgancc of the nobles; and has even diminished the 
prejudices of the clergy. In a word, it is this which has 
remedied the three fundamental erroi-s of the olden time: 
errors which made the people, in jiolitics too confiding; 
in science too credulous; in I’cligiou too intolerant. 

This rapid summary of what has actually been etfected, 
may perhaps startle those readers to whom such large in¬ 
vestigations are not familiar. The importance, however, 
of the principle at issue is so gi'cat, that I purpose in this 
Litroduction to verify it by an examination of all the pro- 


they from their 
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minent forms of European civilization. Such an inquiry 
will lead to the remarkable conclusion, that no siiiglefact 
has so extensively affected the diffei'ent nations as the 
duration, the amount, and above all the diffusion, of their 
scepticism. In Spain, tlie chuixjh, aided by the Inquisi* 
tion, has always l^cn strong enough to punish sceptical 
writers, and prevent, not indeed the existence, but the 
pTOinulgJition of sceptical opinions.* Hy this means the 
spirit of doubt being quenched, knowledge has for sevei’al 
centuries remained almost stationary; and civilization, 
which is the fruit of knowledge, has also been stationaiy. 
But in England andFrauce, which, as we shall presently 
sec, arc the countries where scepticism first openly ap- 
jHjared, and where it has been most diffused, the results 
are altogetlier different; and the love of inquiry being 
encouraged, thora luis arisen that constantly-prograssive 
knowledge to which these two great luitions owe their 
prosperity. In the remaining i«trt of tliis volume, I shall 
trace the history of this prineijilc in France and England, 
and examine the different forms under which it has ap- 
jiearad, and the way in wliich those Ibrnis have affected 
the national interests. In the oitler of the investigation, 
I shall give the precedence to England; because, for the 
reasons already stated, its civilization must be deemed 
more normal thou that of France; and therefore, not* 
withstauding its numerous deficiencies, it upprojiches tlie 
natural typo more closely than its graat neighbour has 
been able to do. But as the fullest details respecting 
English civilization will be found in the body of the pre¬ 
sent work, 1 intend in the Introduction to devote merely 
a single chapter to it, and to consider our national history 
simply in reference to the immediate conseijueuces of the 

^ On tho Influence of the French literature^ which^ late in tlie eij^litecnth 
century, ci*ept into Spniu in epite of the cbur^i and ditiUaod s cousidovable 
Amount of eceptldam among the moet educate classes, compare Lhrmfe, 
If id, de rinipMUiont vo). i. p. toL ii- p. voL iv. pp. IK), 102, 

148 i JJoblado*4 iMUrt ftym pp. 116, 110, 130, 1*13, 331, 333 : 

2lKAitkh^4 edit. 1860, p. 70$ Hid. af 

Tol. iii. p. 007 $ and an imperfect statement of the shine fact iu AlUorCu 
Hid. of toI. x. p. 6. In regard to the Spiinifib colonics, compare 

Humholdlf JVbuti. voL ii p. ol8^ with Wal'd m MoxicOf voL 1. p. o3« 
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sceptical movement; reserving for a future occasion those 
subsifliary matters which, though less comprehensive, are 
still of great value. And as the growth of religious tole¬ 
ration is undoubtedly the most important of all, I will, 
in the first ])Ijtcc, state the circumstiinccs under which it 
appeared in England in the sixteenth century; and I will 
then point out how other events, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed, were part of the san»c progress, and were indeed 
merely the same principles acting in different direc¬ 
tions. 

A careful study of the histoiy of religious toleration 
will ju'ovc, that in every Chrlstiiui countiy where it has 
been adopted, it has been forced uj»on the clergy by the 
authority of the secular classes.’* At the present day, it 
is still unknowi to those natiojis among whom the eccle¬ 
siastical power is stronger than the temjwml power ; and 
as this, during many centuries, was the gcnoml condition, 
it is not wonderful that, in the early history of Europe, 
we should find scarcely a trace of sf) wise and benevolent 
an opinion. But at the moment when Elizabeth mounted 
the throne of hingland, our countiy was about equally 
divided between two hostile creeds; and the queen, with 
remarkable ability, coutiived during some time .so to bal¬ 
ance the rival poweiti, as to allow to neither a decisive 
preponderance. Tliis ■\vas the firat instance which had 
been seen in Europe of agoveniment suceessfiilly carried 
on witliout the active jmrticiiwition of the spiritual autho¬ 
rity; and the consequence was, that for several years the 
pnnci])le of toleration, though still most imperi'ectly un¬ 
derstood, was pushed to an extent which is truly sui'pris- 

* Nenrlv two liiindreJ aigT>, Sir TVilliam Tcwplo in 

lloHnntl t()o clergy poMCdsoci lew power then in other countriw; end tUet^ 
til ore tore, tlierc existed an unti.>4nH] amount of toleration. Observations upon 
iim U/iitcfl Moitvi/ictSf in Temples Works, viiL L pp, 157-102. About seventy 
vears lAtuF] the same inference was dra^vn by anntlier acuto observer) Lk 
Itlanc. who, after mentioning the liberality wbicb the diiferent sects dis¬ 
played towanlfl each other in llollnnd) adds, ^La grande nuson d'une har- 
monie si parfaiie est tout s*j r^Ie par los sdciilion do rhacune de ces 
religions, et qu’on n'y aouffHroit pas des niinistreB, dont lo thh imprudent 
}H>um>it ddtvuira oette beureuse <‘orresiK>ndAnce.* Le BhnCf iMtres iTm 
7/vm/vus, vol. i. p. 7(1 I merely give these as illustrations of an important 
principle, wliicli X shall hereafter prove. 
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ing for so barbarous an age.^ Unhappily, after a time, 
various circumstances, which I shall relate in their proper 
place, induced ElizaiMjth to change a policy which she, 
even with all her wisdom, perhaps considered to be a dan¬ 
gerous experiment, and for which the knowledge of the 
country was us yet hardly ripe. But although she now 
allowed the Protestants to gratify tlicir hatred against the 
Catholics, there Avas, in the midst of the sanguinary scenes 
Avhich followed, one circumstance very worthj^ of remark. 
Although many persons were most unquestionably exe¬ 
cuted merely for their religion, no one ventured to state 
their religion as the cause of their execution.'* The most 
barbarous punishments were inflicted upon them; but they 
were told tliat they might escape the punishment by re¬ 
nouncing certain principles which Avcrc said to be injurious 
to the smoty of tlic state.® It is true, that many of these 
jirinciples Avere such as no Catholic could abandon without 
at tlie same time absmdoning his religion, of Avhich they 
formed an essential part. But the mere fact that the 

^ ^ In tho first oIotcd Tears of hor reiffn, not one Unman Catholic was 
prosecuted cajntally for rclijrion/ AivCs J(id^ ijf iht. vol. l. p. 444; 

Hud the aatno nnnark iu itust. vol. vii. p. 262, etiit. 1^40. 

* Without quoting' tlio impudent deXonce which Cliief-Jualice Poplinm 
mAdCy in 1(KX>, for tbo barbarous tn*atinent of the Oatbolics (Campf/vIPi 
Chief Justiecif, vol, i. u. 226), 1 will |(ive the words of the two imu\LHliat4) 
snccesHors of h^izabetli. James I. says: *Tho trewlh is, according to my 
owno knowledge, the lat<i queene of famous memory never jmniKned any 
l*apist for religion.’ Wtfrk^ of Kiwj J<tnu*n, London, 1(110, folio, p. 202. 
And Charles L says: ^1 aiu'infnnued, neither Queen Ulixaboth nor my 
father did ever avow ilvit any priest in their times was executed merely for 
religion.’ JVwi JUaI. vol. ii. p. 710. 

* Tins wiis the defence set up in in a work called The Rvectrtlm of 
Jufsfioe in EitfiUmd^ and asttribw to Dnricigh. HMtni'ii Ctmut. Hist, 
vol. i. pp. 140, 147; and Sotnen lyacts^ vol. i. pp. lMn-208: number 
Vf persemfi whom they term as mnrtyTSj’p. 105; and at p. 202, the writer 
attacks those who have ' entitled cer^n tl^t have suDen^u for treason to be 
martyrs for religioa’ In the same way, the oppincnts of Catiuilic Eman¬ 
cipation in our time, found themselvus compotlea to abandon the old thuo* 
logi(^ftl ground, and to defend the persecutitm of the Catholics rather by 
politiLHl argiimenta than by religions ones. Lord Eldon, who was by far tho 
inostinfiueatial leader of ^e intidenint party, said, in a speech in the House 
of Lords, in 1810, that ' the onactments against the Catholics were meant 
to guard^ not against the attract <qnnions of thidr religion, hut against 
the politiWl dangers of a frith which ackiiowlodgud ft foreign supremacy.’ , 
TVw's £ife of JUdon, vol. i. p. 436 ; soe also pp. ^3,501, 577-580. Com* 
pare AIuioh*s vol. tL pp. 379 seq., a eiimmaty of the debate in 1605, 
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Bpirit of persecution was driven to subterfuge, 

showed that a great progress had been made by the age. 
A most important point, indeed, was gained when the 
bigot became a hypocrite; and when the clergy, though 
willing to bum men for the good of their souls, were 
obliged to justify their cruelty by alleging considerations 
of a itioi’c temporal, and, as they considered, a less im¬ 
portant character.® 

A remarkable evidence of the change that was then 
taking place, is found in the two most important theolo¬ 
gical Avorks which appeared in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity was pub¬ 
lished at the end of the sixteenth century,^ and is still 
considered one of the greatest bulwai'ks of our national 
church. If we compare this work with Jewels Apology 
for the Church of England^ which was written thirty yeai’s 
before it,® wc sliall at once be struck by the diffei’ent 
methods these eminent writei's employed. Both Hooker 
and Jewel were men of learning and genius. Both of 
them were fiiiniliar with the Bible, the Fatlici’S, and the 
Councils. Both of them \VTote with the avowed object 
of defending the Church of England; and both of them 


^ "Mr, Sewiill soemft to Lavo ibis change In view in bia Chrittian Politictt^ 
fivo, 1844, p, 277. Cuuiparu iinutht^/*HLifeo/ Weftler/, vol. i. 

p. 270. An able writer hajh of tbe purneitutions wbicli, in the eorouLcoutb 
the Church of Kii^lnud directed ii|?iunst her opponents. * Thi.^ is 
the stale pretence of the clergy in all countries, after they Iiavu soliidtud 
the govemtnent to iriake penal laws ogiunst tliosc they aiW httretica or 
ficliismaticks, and prompted tho ma^strates to a vigorous execution, then 
they lay all the odium oo the civil power; for whom they have no excuse 
to allege, but that such men suflered, not for reli^on, but for diAobedicnce 
to the lam’ iimnent ThtciHf vol. xii. p. 5H4. See aim £utier*s Mcni, of the 
CaiholicSf voL i. p. 38Q, and voL ii. pp. 44-48, 

^ The first four books, which are in eveir point of vie^ tho most iin- 

S trtaii^ wore published in 1594. Watton'i Life of Hooker^ in WwiijstovfiKt 
Bioy, vol. iii p. 500. The sixth b<wk is said not to be authentic; 
and doubts have been thrown upon the seventh and eighth books; but Hr. 
Ilallaiu thinks that they are cerwnly genuine. lAUrraiurt of Evrope^ vol. ii. 
pp. 24, 25. 

* Apolo^ was written in 1561 or 1562. See WordmorO^^ EocIh. 
B\og» vol. Hi. p. 313. This work, the Bible, and Fex't Mariifrty were ur-» 
der^, in the rei^ of h^itabeth| ^to be fixed in all parish churches, to bo 
read by the pon^e.’ Attbrfy'e LdUrtf toL ii. p. 42. The order, in regard 
to Jewel's IJefrncOt was repeated by James L and Charles I. BtAier'$ Mem, 
of the Vothdicej voL iv. p. 415. 
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were well acquainted with the ordinary weapons of theo¬ 
logical controversy. But here the resemblance stops. 
The men were very similar; their works are entirely 
dilFerent. During the thirty years which had elapsed, 
the linglish intellect had made immense progress; and 
the arguments which in the time of Jewel were found 
perfectly satisihctoiy, would not have been listened to in 
the time of Hooker. The work of Jewel is full of quo¬ 
tations from the Fathers and the Councils, whose mere 
assertions, when they are uncontmdicted by Scripture, 
he seems to regard as positive proofs. Hooker, though 
he shows much resjject to the Councils, lays little stress 
upon the Fathers, and evidently considered that his read¬ 
ers would not pay much attention to their unsupported 
opinions. Jcwelinculcatcsthcim|>ortanceoffaith; Hooker 
insists upon the exercise of reason.® The first employs 
all his talents in collecting the decisions of antiquity, and 
in deciding upon the meaning which they may be sup¬ 
posed to bear. The other quotes the ancients, not so 
much from respect for their authority, as witli the view 
of illustrating his own arguments. Thus, for instance, 
both Hooker and Jewel assert the undoubted right of the 

^ ^ Wlicrefore the natural measure wherebT to jud^^ our doiD/n L«i the 
scntcnco of Reason detcnnininij and uown what is pood to he done/ 

Ecd, book i. eec. viiL m Hooker^n Work*, toI. i. p. 00. He n:euirea 

of hid opponents, ^not to exact at our hands for oreiy action tho knowJed^ 
of Muie place of Scripture out of whicli we stand bound to dodncD it, as hj 
divera testiinouies they eeek to cnforcir; but rather, m the truth is, no to ac- 
knowlcdfre, that it if wch be framed to if to law of 

nxmnu' Book ii. soc. i. Worhe, toL i f, 151. * For men to tied and lod 
hy authority, as it were with a kind of captivity of judgment, and, though 
there he reason to the cootrary, not to listen unto it^ but to follow, like beost^ 
the tirst in the herd, they know not nor care not whither: this were brutish, 
Again, that authority of men should prevail with men, cither against or 
above Keason, is no part of our belief. Companies of learned men, be they 
novor 60 great and reverend, are to yield unto Reason.^ Book il see. vii. 
vol. i. pp. 182,183. In hook v. see. viii. voL ii p. 23, he says, that even 
Hhe voice of the church' is to be held inforior to reason. See also a long 
pa»ia/e in book vii. sec. xi. vol. iiL p. 163 ; and on the application of reason 
to the general theory of religion, see voL i. pp. 220-223, book iii. se^ viii, 
A gam, at p. 326 ? ^Ineolo^y, what is it, but the science of thinn divine P 
What science can be attm^ unto, without the help of natural discourse 
end Reason P’ And he indignantly asks those who ihsist on the supremacy 
of faith, * Hay we cause our fmth without Besson to appear reasonable in * 
tho eyes of menP’ vol. i. p. 230. 
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sovereign to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs. Jewel, how¬ 
ever, fancied tliat he had proved the right, when he had 
pointed out that it was exei’cised by Moses, by Joshua, 
by David, and by Solomon.*® On the other hanil, Hooker 
lays down that this right exists, not because it is ancient, 
but because it is advisable ; and because it is unjust to 
suppose that men who are not ecclesiastics will consent to 
be bound by laws which ecclesiastics alone have framed.** 
In tlic Same opjKJsitc spirit do these great writers conduct 
their defence of their own church. Jewel, like all the 
authora of his time, had exercised his memory moiHJ than 
his reason; and he thinks to settle the whole dispute by 
cnjwding together texts from the Hiblo, with the opinions 
of the cojumentutors upon them.*® But Hooker, who lived 


After refemu;; to bo iidcU: ^VrobUit, inc^uftm, hmc onmia, ox 

hUtoriia etnpUntomm tcinporum cxunipUn nilmus piOH principoM procum- 
tiouoni ecclBHiarum ab officio auo nimquHtn mitAase alien am. 

^ Mo 0 O 8 ciTiliH oc doctor popuu, omnem rcli^ontS; ot wKToriiiu 

rationenii ct uccepit a Deo, ct nopulo tradicHt, et Aiiroiicm epiacopaiu de 
aureo vitiibi, et de violato mi^nnc^ vahehioiitor ot j^ravilor coMtipavit. 
JuBue, etRi noil idiud ont, qunin mn^fttratus civ i lie, tamen eaiu pvimiiiu 
iuHU^uraretur et pnvHcurotur iK>pulo,aeccq>it numdata nominatiui de reli;,dono, 
deque colendo Deo. i 'K ' 

* David rex, cum oninifl jam ruligio, ah irapio rc^c Saulo proTHus caaet 

dififiii^ata, nnliixit arcam i)ci, hoc <«t, reiiponom reatituit: itcc Untum ad^ 
fuit ut adinonitor aut hortator operiii, eied otiam psalmos ot bjnmos doiUt| 
ot clavH8e8 dia^iosuit, et poiupaiu et quoilammodo pnefuit 5acei> 

dotibud. 

* Salomon rex irdificavit tempi urn Domino, quod ojua pator David animo 

tantum deslinaverat: et poHtremo oratiouoiu babuit od populuni do 

roli^ione, et cultu Dei; et y\binthnrum ^uaropuui poHU*a aummovit, et iu cj UB 
locum Sadocum surro^avit’ Apfffrif/, ^cefea, Af^nc, pp. 1(U, l(/2. 

llo sayd llmt, oltliough tbo clergy may bo suppostnl moro competont 
tlian laymen to regulate eoclcsiaHtical inaltem, tbia will practically avail 
thorn nothing: ^ It wore unnatural not to think the paators mid biahiipa of 
our souls a great dcid more fit than men of secular trades and callings; 
howbeit, when all which tho wisdom of all aortH can do is done, for the de- 
YiMing of laws in the church, it ia the general consent of all that giveth them 
the form and vigour of laws; without which they conld bo no more unto us 
than tho counsels of physiriana to the sick.’ ScciMuutical PMt/f book vlii. 
eec. vi. vol. iii. p. 30^1. lie adds, p. *120: * Till it be proved that some sp(*cial 
law of Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy alono the power to moke 
ecclesiasticnl laws, we arc to hold it & thing most roMo/iont with a/rntt/ and 
rMtoHf that no ecclesiastical laws be luado in a Christian common wealth, 
without oouHOQt as well of tbo laity as of tho clergy, but least of all without 
consent of tho highost power.’ 

< (lu6d ei docemus eacroaaoctum Pel ovangelium^ et votereB episcopos, 
atque eccle<dam priuiitivam nobiacum iacerc.* If this bo so, tbrm, indeed, 
* s^ramus, neminem illorum ’ (hia opponents) ^ ita negUgenteu fore sa- 
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in the age of Shakespeare and Bacon, found himself con¬ 
strained to take views of a far more comprehensive cha¬ 
racter. His defence rests, neither upon tradition nor 
upon commentators, nor ever upon revelation; but he is 
content that the pretensions of the hostile jjarties shall be 
decided by their applicability to the great exigencies of 
society, and by the case with which they adapt themselves 
to the general purposes of ordinarj' life.^^ 

It i-cquires but little penetration to see the immense 
importance of the change which these two great works 
represent. As long as an opinion in tlicology was de¬ 
fended by the old dogmatic method, it was impossible to 
assail it without incuning the imputiition of heresy. But 


Iwtxfi (\yiin \it Telit lOiqnADtio co^iAtionom ed iitroa potibe 

au rntjun^THt’ Apoio^. JCccfia. Anf/iic. n. 17. At p. fA, lio iudij^niaitly cu»ka 
if Hiiy ouu will dare to iiupoiicb tho Fatbere: ^ Kr^ ()ri{<enc^ AinWoMna^ 
An^UHtinue, Uhi^aoetomiiHj iielaMiin, Theodoretui!! oront doHertom luioi 
uatliulicru P M Tett^runi ujiift^liorum et <)oetorum virorum tanta (;on« 
nibil aliud orat qumn ccmepimtio hicruticoruiu P Aut qti<^ turn lau- 
dabatiir in illis, id nunc ibunuatur in iiobiaP Qundquo in illin oral catboli- 
ciuu, id nunc QiiitiUle tuntum bomiuum voUmtaUbux, it'pento factum eet 
mdiienuiticuiu f Aut ciiod olim cirat vemni, imnc statini, quia i^titf non 
pbu'ot, crit fnli^um ?' work u full of ihia aort of eloquuut, but, u it 
appeare to our poiutlcM de<datnnlj4»n. 

TIuh view uutierlioH ihc whole of Ihe £!cch/tuvificfil Pdliff/. I cfin 
only ttflbitl room for a few cxtnicb% wbicli will be illustratiund rutiior than 
proofM: the proof will be obvioiH to every coni[)Otefit render of tlio work 
itaclf. * Ti'uu it id, tlio ancienter tho better ceretuoDies of religion are; 
bowbeit not abdoLntely true and v^itbout oxception; but true onlf/ so fur ftnih 
M t?MMc (Uffermt mjen di> utjrer in tho statu of those thing's for wbicli, at the 
iudt, those rites, ordera, and centmoniue were instituted.* vol. i. p. 'Mi, * 
cniuit thcMe thiu^^s perfect which want nothing reqiUHite for tlio end whereto 
tliev were institute,* vol. i. p. IDI. ' IkraiiMu when a Ibin^f dotJi cense 
U* t)o avaibiblo unto the end wHiich gave it bein^, the rnntinuAuoc of it must 
tbcu of necessity appear superfluous.’ And even of tho laws of (lod, be 
boldly adds; * N*otwitbstaading: the authority of thoir linker, the mutability 
of that end for which they aro made dotn also make tbutn cliangeable.* 
Tol 1 . p. 230. ^And tben^fore laws, tliongh both ordained uf (lod himself, 
auci the end for which they were ord^od continuin^r, may ]U)twithatandiD^ 
cease, if by alteration of persona or times they be found lUTsulfiinent to attun 
nnto that end/ voL i p. ^38. At j*, 240: ‘i therefore conedude, that nei* 
ther Crnd’s being Author of laws for government of his church, nor his com* 
mittiu^ them unto Scripture, is any reason sufKcient wherefore all churches 
should for ever be bound to keep them without change. See, too, vol. iii. 
p. 100, on *tho exigence of necostity/ Compare pp. 182, IH^i, and vol. i. 
p. 323, vol ii. pp. 273, 424. Not a vestige of such arguments can be found 
in Jewel; who, on the contrary, says (Apcio^<tf p. 114^ ' Certi^ in religionem 
Dei nihil ^vius dici potest, quam ri ea accusetur novitatis. Ut enim in 
Deo ipso, ltd in ejus cultu nihil op^tet esse novum/ 
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when it was chiefly defended by human reasoning, its sup¬ 
port was seriously weakened. For by this means the ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty was let in. It might be alleged, that 
the arguments of one sect arc as good as those of another; 
and that we cannot be sure of the truth of our principles, 
until we have heard what is.to be said on the opposite 
side. According to the old theological theoiy, it was easy 
to justify the most Iwirbarous persecution. If a man knew 
that the only true religion was the one which he professed, 
and if lie also knew that those who died in a contraiy 
opinion were doomed to everlasting penlition—if he knew 
these things beyond the remotest iiossibility of a doubt, 
he might fairly argue, that it is merciful to punish tlie 
body in order to save the soul, and secure to immortal 
beings their future salvation, even though he employed so 
sharp a remedy as the lialter or the stake.'* lJutif this 
same man is taught to think that questions of religion arc 
to be settled by reason as well as by fiiith, lie can scarcely 
avoid the reflection, that the reason even of the strongest 
minds is not infallible, since it has led the ablest men to 
the most opposite conclusions. When this idea is once 
diffused among a people, it cannot fail to influence their 
conduct. No one of common sense and common honesty 
will darc to levy upon another, on account of his religion, 
the extreme penalty of the law, when he knows it jwssible 
that his own opinions may be wi*oug, and that those of the 
man he has punished may be right, k'rom the moment 
when questions of religion begin to evade the jurisdiction 
of faith, and submit to the jurisdiction of reason, persecu¬ 
tion becomes a crime of the deepest dye. Thus it was in 
England in the seventeenth century. As theology became 
more reasonable, it became less confident, and therefore 
more merciful. Seventeen years after the publication of 
the great work of Hooker, two men were publicly burned 
by the English bishops, for holding heretical opinions.'^ 

Arcbbiehcm Whately haa made acme rerj ^ood remarka on thia. See 
hie Errwi uf RomoHUm traced io their Orij/m m Jiunum Natui'e, pp. 237^ 
238 . 

^ Tbeir namea were Legat and Wightaoanj aod they suffered in 1011: 
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But this was the last gasp of expiring bi^tiy; and since 
that memorable day, the soil of England has never been 
stained by the blood of a man who has suffered for his 
religious creed.’® 

We have thus seen the rise of that scepticism which 
in physics must always be the beginning of science, and 
in religion must always be the beginning of toleration. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that in botli cases individual 
thinkers may, by a great effort of original genius, eman¬ 
cipate theiriselves from the operation of this law. liut in 
the progress of nations no such emancijiation is possible. 
As long ns men refer the movements of the comets to the 
immediate finger of God, and as long as they believe 
that an eclipse is one of the modes by which the Deity 
expresses lus anger, they will never be guilty of the 
bla8j)hemou8 presumption of attempting to predict such 
supeniiituml appearances. Before they could dare to in¬ 
vestigate the causes of these mysterious phenomena, it is 
necessary that they should believe, or at all events that 
tliey should suspect, that the phenomena themselves were 
cn})able of being explained by the human mind. In the 
same way, until men are content in some degree to bring 
their reli^on before the bar of their own I’cason, they 
never can understand how it is that there should be a 
diversity of creeds, or how any one can differ from them¬ 
selves without l>eing guilty of the most enormous and 
unpai’donuble ciirae.'^ 

800 the conteniporarj {iccount in Swim 7>w<jr, vol. ii. pp. 400-40'^. Com- 
pure Bfacksfows C<^nmv/d, vol. iv. p. 49 5 IlorrU*s Lft^n of the Stmrt^y voL i. 
pp. 14^^ 144; and note in Bn7ioH^9 voL i p. 118. Of those niartyrs 
to tbuir opinions, Mr. Ilallnm sim: ^Tfao tint wa8 bumod by Kin^, bisU<» 
of XiOndou: the eccood by Neyla of Litchiletd.' CohsL IlinL vol. i pp. GlI^ 
012 . 

It should be mentioned, to the himoDr of the Court of ChancorVi that 
lato in the sixtncntli, and early in the flevcntoeiith centwy, its powers were 
exerted a^nin^t the execution of those cruel lawB, by which the Church of 
England wits albwe<l to persecute men who dillen^ from iU own views. 
See Cii/njiffelTs ChajurtiorAf vol. iL p|>. i7G, , 

' To tax any one, then^fore, wjtli mat of n^verenee, because ho pnya 
no respect to what we venerate, u oiUter irrelevant, ia a mere confuaion. 
The fact, to far m it it true, b no rcproac^h, but nri honour; because to 
reverence all pertons and all things it abtolntely wiong: revereiuto thown to 
that which does not deserve it, it no virtue; no, nor even an amiable weak* 
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If we now continue to trace the progress of opinions 
in England, we shall see the full force of these remarks. 
A ^neral spirit of inquiry, of doubt, and even of insub¬ 
ordination, began to occupy the njinds of men. In phy¬ 
sics, it enabled them, almost at a blow, to throw off the 
shackles of antiquity, and give birth to sciences founded 
not on notions of old, but on individual observations and 
individual experiments.** In politics, it stimulated them 
to rise against the government, and eventually bring their 
king to the scaffold. In religion, it vented itself in a thou¬ 
sand sects, each of which proclaimecl, and often exagger¬ 
ated, the efficiency of private judgment.*® The details of 
this vast movement form one of the most interesting parts 
of the histoiy of England: but without anticipating wliat 


DCMj but a plain folly and «n. But if it bo meant that lio is wtiniin^ in 
proper rev(!rence« not respecting what is really to be n^MpK^ted, that as« 
suming tbo wboio qiiosHoa at iiisui>, liecause what we call divine, ho mils nn 
idol; and ns, siippo^ing that wo arc io iLo right, we are boinui to fall dow*n 
and worsJiip, so, supposing liiui to be in Iho right, he Is no lesa bound to 
pull it t<i the ground imd destroy it.’ Ar/wi/t/i on Jlidot'r/f 

pp. 210, 211. ConaidoriDg the ability of Dr. Arnold, (^nnidoring IiIk great 
in duel ICC, and considering hift profession, Lis antoc^slcntR, and the clmi'acter 
of ille uni varsity in wiucli lie wua speaking, it must bo allowed that this is 
a remarkable and one well worthy the notice of tlioso who wImIi to 

study the tendencies of the hlnglisli mind during the present generation. 

On the ctmnexion bclwceii tlio rise of tho Iktcoinan philosophy aud 
tlio oliaugir iu the npint of theologians, compare Couitrf JVif7oM)jiIne 
yol. V. p. 701, with Whaicly on thrMnn Fniih^ pp, 148,14t*. It 

favoured, kis Tennenmnn ( (settch. tier Phihu. vol. x. p. 14) says, the ^ ] kilo- 
bung der HeibsUluitigen Kraft des meu.*«chlichen (loisti^s;’ and hence tlio 
attacli on tlie indactivo pbiloMiphv in Neicnutn^i Dfvdupnwnl of Chridum 
Do(irh(‘^ p}>. 179-18<'l. Jtut Mr. Kewman docs not .«eem to be aware how 
irrevocably we ate now phidged to the movement which Lo seekH to reverse. 

Tho rapid iiicrcase of heresy in the middle of tho «?venleenth ceiituiy 
is very leinarkable, and it greatly mded civilisation in England bv encour¬ 
aging habits of independent thought la Eeb. ltllO-7, Boyle writes from 
London, * There ani few days pass her^ that may not justly be accused of 
the brewing or broaching of some now opinion. ^Nay, some are so studiously 
changliiig in that particular, they esteem an opinion ns a diurnal, after a day 
or two scarce worth the keeping. If any man have lost hb religion, let him 
tepmr to London, and Ill warrant him he shall find it: I had almost said 
too, and if any man has areli^en, let him butcoiue hither now, and he shall 
go near to lose it,’ Jiii'ch'i Infc Boyle^ in Boph't Wot’ksp vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 

also Bafta's AccoH/d of tne ltdo TrotthieSf ^it 1685, pari iL p. 210, on 
^that unbridled liccntinusnesa of hcrcticks which grew greater and greator 
daily.* Compare to the siuno effect Carfyk*$ Vfsmiwell, voL i. p. 260; Jlfd^ 
iain^s CoMt. JJid, vol. i. p. OOB; and CanQUMrH*s MM, of the Church 
lofuif voL ii. p. 20G: * soctaries began to swarm.’ 
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I must hereafter relate, I will at present mention only one' 
instance, which, from the circumstances attending it, is 
•very characteristic of the age. The celebrated work by 
Chilling%vorth on the Religion of Protestants^ is generally 
admitted to be the best defence which the Reformers have 
been able to make against the chui*ch of Romc.^® It was 
pubUshed in 1637,^^ and the jK>8ition of the author would 
induce us to look for the fullest display of bigotry that 
was consistent with the spirit of his time. Ohillingworth 
had recently abandoned the creed which he now came 
fo^^vard to attack; ajid he, thercfoi'c, miglit be expected' 
to have that natural inclination to dogmatize with which 
apostasy is usually accompanied. Besides this, he was 
the godson and the intimate friend of Laud,** whose me¬ 
mory is still loathed, as the meanest^ the most cruel, and 
the most nai’row-mmded man who ever sat on tlic epis¬ 
copal bench.*® He was, moi*eovcr, a fellow of Oxfoitl, 
and was a constant resident at that ancient univei-sity, 
which has always been esteemed as the refuge; of super¬ 
stition, and wliich has preserved to our own day its un¬ 
enviable fame.** If now we tuni to the >vork that was 
written undei’ these auspices, we can scarcely believe that 
it was produced in the same generation, and in the same 
countiy, whore, only twenty-six years before, two men 
had been publicly burned because they advocated opinions 

Xot to quote tlio opinions of inferior men respecting dialingwortli, it 
is enough to iiicutlon, thnt Lord eaul ho wns ^ a p^HW^t inodid of 

niyunit'ntftliou.’ lifttirr's voi. ?, p. I-iO. Coiupiu'u ft Icdter from 
^^*lU•bllrton, in lUtMliviUms of iho CWa/y, vol, iv. p. 84D. 

** Den MatztauXf of (JhUlioffWiAih^ p. 141. 

** A\ihT€]f \ lAiicn <tnd Livety vol. ii. p. z86 ; /fet MaizeansCt Life of Chxl* 
liiujirurth^ pp. 2, 0. Thu corTef^ndouce hetwuou l^url and CbiliingwortU 
is bupposoa lobe lost. Den Jl/tusnw.r, p. 12. Uai'witlieii {Hid. of Oic Vhutrch i 
of voL li, p. 214) * l^aud waa the godhither of Chilling- 

•worth.’ 

The character of J^ud is now well understood and jronerslly known. 
IIodious cruelties luode him so Latoil by his contumporarius, that after Ins 
condeninationi many persons shut up their shops, and refused ’to oj)un them 
till he \VM executed. This is nicutionud by Walton» an eye-witness. See 
Waltons Life of SaHdet'MMf iu WortUworth'e Ecc/i^. Bioff. voL iv. p. 420. 

A modem writer su^ests» with exQuiritosiiupliei.ty^ that Chilliagworth 
derived Ids liberal priuciplcs /rom Oxford: 'the very aaom collbge which 
nursed the high intellect and tolerant piiodples of ChiUingworth.’ BowM* 
Liftof Biahop Een, voL i. p. xxl 
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different to those of the established church. It is, indeed, 
a most remarkable proof of the prodigious energy of that 
great movement which was now going on, that its pressure 
should be felt under circumstances the most hostile to it 
which can possibly be conceived’; and that a friend of 
Laud, and a fellow of Oxfoi-d, should, in a grave theologi¬ 
cal treatise, lay down principles utterly subversive of that 
theological spirit which for many centuries had enslaved 
the whole of Europe. 

In this great work, all authority in matters of religion 
is openly set at defiance. Hooker, indeed, had appealed 
from the jurisdiction of the Fathers to the jurisdiction 
of reason; he had, howevei*, been careful to add, that 
the reason of individuals ouglit to bow before that of the 
church, as we find it expressed in great Councils, and in 
the general voice of ecclesiastical ti’adition.'*^ Jiut Chil- 
lingworth would hear of none of these things. He would 
admit of no reservations which tended to limit the sacred 
right of private judgment. He not only Avent far beyond 
Hooker in neglecting the Fathers,^ but he even ventured 
to despise tlie Councils. Although the sole object of his 
work was to decide on the conflicting claims of tlie two 

G reatest sects into which the Christian Church has bro- 
cn, he never quotes as authorities the Councils of that 
very church respecting which the disputes were agitated.^ 
Ilis strong and subtle intellect, penetrating the depths of 

^ IIookcr^B undue respect for tbo Cotmcils of tbe Cburch is noticed b;^ 
Irlr. Ilnllom, Const* IlUt. toL i. p« 213. Compare tbe besit^ttiiig remarks in 
CoUrid^e's literary/ liemaiHB, roL iii. pp. 35, 3G. 

Beading the Fathers be contemptuou^r calls tmTelling on a ^ north¬ 
west discoVC 1 T.’ ChiUtHffWorth'B of ProUriohtBf p. dCC. Even to 

Augustine, wKo was probably,the ablest of them, Chillingr^orth pays no 
deference. See what he says at pp. 11 Mi, 33*1,370; and as to tlie authority 
of tbo Fathers in general, sec pp. 252,3^ Chillingwortb observed, happily 
enough, that churchmon * account them faiheia when they are for tnent, 
and children when they are against them.’ Caian\y'B vol. i. p. 253. 

As to the supposed authority of Councils, sco Riiit/ion of ProtestantSy 
pp. 132, 4(t3. It allbrda curious evidence of the slow progress of theologians 
to obsene tho different spirit in which some of our clergy consider these 
matters. See, for instance, Palmer on the Chtreky 1331), vol. ii. pp. 150-171. 
In no other branch of inquiry do we hod this obstinate doterminatiou to 
adliero to theories which all thinking men have rejected for the last two 
centuries. * 
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the subject, despised that sort of controversy which had 
long bu^ed the minds of men. In discussing the points 
upon which the Catholics and Protestants were at issue, 
he does not inquire whet her the doctrines in question met 
the approval of the early church, but he asks if they are in 
accoraunce with human reason; and he does not hesitate 
to say that, however true they may be, no man is bound 
to believe them if he finds that they arc repugnant to the 
dictates of his own understanding. Nor will he consent 
that faith should sujjply the absence of authority. Even 
this favourite principle of theologians is by Chilhngworth 
made to yiehl to the supremacy of the human reason. 
Henson, he says, gives us knowledge; while faith only 
gives us belief, which isaportof knowl^gc, and is, tlierc- 
fbi’e, inferior to it. It is by reason, and not by fiith, that 
we must discriminate in religious matters; and it is by 
reason alone that we can distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Finally, he solemnly rominds his roaders, that in religious 
matters no one ought to be expected to draw strong con¬ 
clusions from imperfect premises, or to credit improbable 
statements ujKin scanty evidence; still less, he says, was 
it ever intended that men should so 2)rostitutc their rea¬ 
son, as to believe with infallible faith that which theyai*e 
unable to prove with infallible arguments.*® 

iDilctxl; he Atteaipta to fuAtcn the mtne doctrino upon the Cntliollcft i 
'uOncIi, if he could have done, would <if coimt have ended tlio controveny. 
llo rather unfairly, * Your church you odniit, booAiige ji>u think jou 
litivo reason to do so ^ ao that by yon, lu well lu Profesfant^ all ia fin^y 
ri}Holv(Mi into your own reason/ Rdig. af p. 1»{4. 

^ Clod de«irPH only that wo believe the coutdusion, as much as tlio 
promises deserve; that the strength of our ftdth be equal or proportionable 
to the credibility of tlie motived to it* of PtvM. p. iM\, * For my 

port, I am certain tLat God hath given m uur reason to discum between 
. truth and falsehood ^ and be that makes not this use* nf it, but l)eliovGa 
tilings he knows not why, I aay it is by oLance that he b<*lieves the truth, 
and not by choice ; and f cannot but fear tliat Ood will not accept of this 
- anctntice of fooU.' p. ^ God's vpiiit, if he pleaMO, may work more,-^ 

a certainty of adherence beyond a certainty of evidence; Sut neither God 
<loth, nor man may, require of us, aa our duty, to give a greater assemt to the 
conclusion than premiaea deserve; to build an infallible faith upon 
motives tiiat are only highW credible and not infallible v as it woio a grent 
and heavy building upon a foundation that hath not stren||rth proportionate/ 
p. 141). * For faith is not knowledge, na more than ihtte is four, but 

ominezitiy contained in it; so that he t&t knows, bolievo^ and some- 

VOL. 1. Y 
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No one of ordinary reflection can foil to perceive the 
manifest tendency of these opinions. But what is more 
important to observe is, the process through which, in the 
march of civilization, the human mind had been obliged 
to pass before it could reach such elevated views. The 
Keformation, by destroying the dogma of an infeUible 
church, had of course weakened the reverence which was 
paid to ecclesiastical antiquity. Still, such was the force 
of old associations, that our countrymen long continued 
to respect what they had ceased to venerate. Thus it 
was, that Jewel, though recognizing the supreme autho¬ 
rity of thc Bible, had, in cases where it was silent or am¬ 
biguous, anxiously appealed to the early church, by whose 
decision he supposed all diflicultics could be easily cleared. 
He, therefore, only used his reason to ascertain the dis¬ 
crepancies which existed between Scripture and tradition; 
but when they did not clash, he paid what is now con¬ 
sidered a superstitious deference to antiquity. Thirty 
years after him came Hookerwho made a step in ad¬ 
vance, and laying down principles from which Jewel would 
have shrunk with fear, did much to weaken that which 
it was reserved for Chillingworth utterly to destroy. Thus 
it is, that these three great men represent the three dis¬ 
tinct epochs of the tlirec successive generations in which 
they respectively lived. In Jewel, reason is, it“ I may so 
say, the superstructure of the system; but authority is 
the basis upon which the superstructure is built. In 
Hooker, authority is only the superstructure, and reason 
is tlie basis.^^ But in Chillingworth, whose writings were 

thing Tnore; but ha that bcliores naaj UmaA doos not know—nay, if ho 
doth barely and merely believe, he doth never know.’ p. 412. &ee aldo 
p. 417. 

^ On tho conn exton between ijio Refomation and tlie views advocated in 
tho &cleiiagiicai Poi^^ compare Heiommi's 2)eveiopfnefit cf Christian Ihe^ 
trine^ p. 47^ with some able remarks Locke, in King's Life of Loeke^ voL ii. 
pp. ^-101. Locke, who. was anything but a fnond to the church, was a 
great admirer of Hooker, and in one place cal ls him ' the arch-philosopher.’ 
an Govemfnmt^ in Locka'a Workaf vol. iv. p. 380. 

Tho opposition between Jewel and Hooker W'as so marked, that some 
of the opponents of Hooker quoted agdnst him Jewel’s Apology. See 
Wordsworth'a Ecd Biog, vol. iii p. 513. l)r. Wordsworth calls tbis 'curious 
hut it would he much more curifliis if it had not happened. Compare the re* 
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harbingers of the coming storm, authority entirely dis¬ 
appears, and the whole fabric of religion is made to rest 
upon the way in which the unaided reason of man shall 
interpret the decrees of an omnipotent God. 

The immense success of this great work of Chilling- 
worth, must have aided that movement of which it is itself 
an evidence.®* It fonned a decisive vindication of reli¬ 
gious dissent;’’’® and thus justified the breaking-up of the 
Anglican church, which the same generation lived to wit¬ 
ness. Its fundamental principle was adopted by the most 
influential writers of the seventeenth century,—such as 
Hales, Owen, Taylor, Burnet, Tillotson, Locke, and even 
the cautious and time-serving Temple; all of whom in¬ 
sisted upon theauthority of private judgment, asfbiTuing 
a tribunal fix»m which no one had the jx)wcr of appeal. 
Tlio inference to be drawn from this seems obvious.^ If 
the ultimate test of truth is individual judgment, and if 
no one can aflinn that the judgments of men, which are 
often contradictory, can ever be infallible, it follows of 
necessity that there is no decisive criterion of religious 
truth. This is a melancholy, and, os I finnly believe, a 
most inaccurate conclusion; but it is one which every na¬ 
tion must entertain, before it can achieve that great work 


inarkfl made by the Biahop of Limerick Worhif vol. ii. p. 470, Notes 

m the iSpUal who saya, that Hooker ^ o^Mtiiod that foimtaiD of 

rea.>4on/ <^c.; lan^iage whii*.h will Iiaidlv be confuUerecl too slmog by those 
who have compat^ the Bfxltsinfitcnl iSAity with the thetdogrcol works 
prvvioiiftly ppoducod by the Kn^liah church, 

^ Dea^IVIaizeaux \Ufe of ChiUmfpowih,\io, 220, 221) eays: ‘ITis book 
WHS received with a general opplnnee; and, wiiAt porhape nevor happKned to 
any other controversial work oi that bulk^ two editions of it were publi^^hed 
within le^ than five mortba . . • The quick enle of a boi^k, anti espet'ially 
of a book of controversy, infolioy is a ^ood proof that tlie tuithor lut the 
taste of his time.’ Boo also Bioffraphta BrUamiictt, edit. Kippis, vol. iii. 
pp. 511,612. 

«Or, as Calamy cautiously pnta Chillingworlh's work * appeared to 
me to gn a ^rreat way towards the of modomte conformity.* Cala^ 

mf(S Lif4}, vol. i. p. 284. CompaK Pahnfr oh the Ctuirch, vol. i. ftp. 207,208 ; 
and what is proWbly an alitudon to Chillin^orth in Corre- 

epond, and Diary, vol. ii. p. 81. Bee alu the opinion of Hobbes, in Aubroy^a 
Jj/fUtrs and Uvea, vol. ii. pp. 288, 620. 

^ A short but able view of the aspect which the English mind now began 
to assume, will be found in SUhtdlm, GoaMchio dor iheoloyiachm Wiaaar^ 
achafien, vol. ii pp. 05 saq. ^ 
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of toleration, which, even in our own country, and in our 
own time, is not yet consummated. It is necessary that 
men should learn to doubt, before they begin to tolerate; 
and that they should recognize the falubility of their own 
opinions, before they respect the' opinions of their oppo¬ 
nents.®® This great process is far from being yet com¬ 
pleted in any country; and the European mind, barely 
emerged from its early credulity, and from an overween¬ 
ing confidence in its own belief, is still in a middle, and, 
so to say, a probationary stage. When that stage shall 
be finally passed, when we shall have learned to estimate 
men solely by their character and their acts, and not at 
all by their theological dogmas, we shall then be able to 
forai our religious ojnnions by that purely transcendental 
process, of which in every age glimpses have been granted 
to a few gifted minds. That tliis is the direction in wdiich 
things aiH) now hastening, must Ik; clcjir to every one who 
has studied tlic progress of modem civilization. Within 
the short space of tlirae centuries, tlic old theological spirit 
has been comjiclled, not only to descend tiom its long-es¬ 
tablished supremacy, but to ub&ndon those strongholds to 
which, in the face of advancing knowledge, it has vainly 
attempted to secure a retreat. All its most cherished 
pi’ctensions it has been forced gradually to relinquish.*® 
And although in Englsind a temporary prominence has 
recently been given to certain religious controversies, still 
the circumstances attending them show the alteration in 

In WhctelijU D<mgm to Ckri^iem there is a perspi¬ 
cuous slateiuent of the ailments now conuDonly receive<I coercing 

men for their reli^ous opiuionM. But the most powerful of these arguments 
are based entirely upon expcdienc^^ which would havo inmiKMl then rejec¬ 
tion in an age of strong religious cunTiclions. 8ome^ and only some^ of the 
tbeoloptcal diiKculHos respecting toleration, arc noticifd in Ookrif^c'i 
Jlfifiuufa^ Yoi .!. pp. 312-315 j and in another work (TUc Friatdf vol i. p. 73), 
he mentions, wliat is tlie real fact, ^tbat aamc indiflbrdnce which makes 
toleration so easy a virtue with us.’ Sen also Archdeacon Ifards f/uews td 
2nd eerieS| 1848, p. 278 1 and JVScAo£i*s Ilittstrattow oj LU* IlitL vol. v. 
p. 817: 'a spirit of mutual toleration and forbearance has appeared (at least 
one good conMuence of religious indifference).’ 

It would in idle to offer jiroofs of so notorious a &ct; but the reader 
will bo intertisted by some striking remarks in Hid, de la lU/ortnc, 

toL i. pp. 228,220. 
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the character of the age. Disputes which, a century ago, 
would have set the whole kingdom in a flame, are now 
regarded with indifference by the vast majority of edu¬ 
cated men. The complications of modern society, and 
the immense variety of interests into which it is divided, 
have done much to distract the intellect, and to prevent it 
from dwelling upon subjects which a less-occupied people 
would deem of paramount importance. Besides this, tlie 
accumulations of science are far superior to those of any 
former age, and offer suggestions of such surpassing in¬ 
terest, that nearly all our greatest thinkei's devote to 
them the whole of their time, and refuse to busy them¬ 
selves ^vith matters of mere speculative belief. The con¬ 
sequence is, that what used to be considei'cd the most 
important of all questions, is now almndoned to inferior 
men, who mimic the zeal, without |>osscssmg the influence 
of those really gi’cat divines whose works are among the 
glories of our early literature. These turbulent jxjlemics 
have, indeed, distrected the church by their clamour, but 
they have not made the slightest impression upon the 
great body of English intollect; and an ovorwhelmitig 
majority of the natiim is notoiiously op[)08ed to that mon¬ 
astic and ascetic religion which it is now vainly attempted 
to reconstruct. The truth is, that the time for these 
things has gone by. Theological interestsliavelong ceased 
to be supreme; and the affairs of nations are no longer 
regulated according to ecclesiastical views.^^ In Englanti, 

^ A writer intiiiiAtiJy Acquamtod with tho Bodal condition of the gmit 
Knropcan oountriofli says: * EccleeiAetical power la almr)st cxtinL!t lis un 
iictive idomoiit in tbe political or eoeial allkini of zsKlionH or of individuals^ 
lu the cabinet or in tho family circle; aud a now elomnnt, literary power, 

18 taking ite place in the govcrainciit of the world/ Lai/ii/'s Dentm/'k, JK55, 

]i. 82. Oil this naturul tonduccy in regard to legislfttion, im*o Mer/tr, E»prit 
LMM, Judiviairc$y voL i. p. IW7 note; aod a go<Ml ^uirinmry iu 
Ge^ch, der ihcolog, WiwnKAaftcRf vol. iL pp. SKM, rlOo. It uot aurprismg 
to find that many of tho clergy complun of a movement so snbvoi'sive of 
their own power. Comparo WtinTt liUal of a Vhrvditm C4«rcA, pp. 40, 
108-111, ;W8; ChridiuH Ih^mks, pp. m, 277,270; jivntm 

OR the (-kftrchf Tol. it. p, tlOU It is thus tlut eveiytbing is tending to cunfitm 
the remarkable prodietioo of Sir James Muckintooh, that ^church-power : 
([inileae bome Kvolution, ouspiciuua to prioslcrnft, ab<»uld rupluugu Europe in \ 
ignorance) will certaizily not 5un*ivo the ziiaetecnth century/ Mm. of ' 
Mo^itUoehf voL i. p. 07. 
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where the march has been more rapid than elsewhere, 
this change is very observable. In every other depart* 
mcnt we have had a series of great and powerful thinkers, 
who have done honour to their country, and have won the 
admiration of mankind. But for more than a century, we 
have not produced a single original work in the whole field 
of controversial theology. For more than a century, the 
apathy on this subject has been so marked, that there has 
been made no addition of value to tliat immense mass of 
divinity which, among thinking men, is in everysuccossive 
generation losing something of its fonner interest.^ - 

^ Tho divines in Eugland at the prcBont dny, her bishops, pm* 
fesAore, end prubendaneA, &re not They aru lo^nciaiifl, cliemistA» 

skillctl in the Tnnthenmtics, hi.Ht4>nHnA, poor coninientnton upon (ireek poets.* 
Iheothn't Fwker$ Criticttl anti WrUrnyM^ 1^48, p. 302. At p. 33, 

tho Mmc hi^h authority aajv: within tliu preneut ooutury, whathM 

luicn writtoo in tlio Krij^lish tnnj^iio, in any department of tho4)l(>i?icAi eclui- 
larabip, which is of value and iiinkeA a mark on iht\ aj^eP 'fho )ii‘uff/efCfat(T 
and tho now (nlltiou of to confesA it,--'4iro tho 

best tilings.* Rir Willinm ilaniilton (b/gewe/toM (tn PJiilom/phf/, p. 3U0) 
notices tho decline (»f * Hrilish tliGoI<i|ry/ though ho ap^wnn ignorant of the 
ijauBo of it The Kov. Afr. VVaid of « C^iwxh, ]i. 405) 

reniarka, that * we luinnot wonder, however Ikeejily we nmy inouru, nt tiie 
decline and fall of dognmtic theology.* See oIbo Loiil 
voh iv. p. ‘W7: ^ Warburton, wo think, was lU« last of oiir great divinoa. 

• . . Tiie daye of tho CudwortUe and JlMTowa, tho Ifookcra nod Taylors, are 
long gone by.* Dr. I'arr woe the only English theologian einco Warburton 
who possessed siifTicicnt learning t4> rotrhivo this position; but lio always 
refused to do bo, being, unconacioiialy to Uiroself, held back by the spirit of 
his age. Thus, wo tiiid him writing Ut Arclibiahop Miigee, in 1823: ‘As 
to myself, I long ago detenninod not to tako any active part in polemical 
theology.* iVrr’it Works, vol, xiL p. 11. 

In the same way, aince the early part of tiie cightuenih century, hardly 
any one Ims rorefnlly read the Fathers, except for mere hintorical and secular 
purposes. Tho first stop was taken about tho middle of the seventeenth 
ronlury, when the custom of quoting thorn in sermons began to be aban¬ 
doned. Bunid's Own Tinted vol. i pp. 320,330 j Onne's Life Oiom, p. 184. 
After this they rapidly foil into contempt; and the Hev. ^r. Dowling (Sfwii/ 
of £ccMad. p. 195) asserts, that ^ Waterland, who died in 1740, 

was the last of nur gi*eat natristieal scholars.’ To this 1 may odd, that nine 
years subsequent to the ueath of Waterland, the obvious decay of pro fee- 
eional learning struck Warburton, aft^wards Bishop of Gloucestor, so much, 
that he wrote to Jortiit, somewhat roughly, ^ anything makes a divine 
among our parsons.* See hia Letter, written in 1749, in N%choU*i lUuHratiofts 
of Lit, vol. ii. p. 173; and for other evidence of the neglect bv tho 
clergy of their ancient studies, see Jonet's Metnoit'S of Home, Bishop of Nor^ 
wkh, pp. 08,184; and the comphdut of Dr. Knowle^ in 1700, in HwhoinU 
Lit. Aner., vol. ii. p. 130. Since then, attempts have been made at Oxford 
to remedy this tendency; but such attempts, being opposed by the general 
march of adain, have Men, and must be^ futile. indeWi so manifest is the 
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These are only some of the innumerable signs, which 
must be discerned by every man who is not blinded by 
the prejudices of an imperfect education. An immense 
majority of the clergy,—some from ambitious feelings, but 
the greater part, I believe, from conscientious motives,— 
are striving to check the progress of that scepticism which 
is now gathering in upon us from every quarter.*® It is 
tiu^e that these well-intentioned, though mistaken, men 
should see the delusion under which they labour. That 
by which they are so much alarmed, is tlie intennediate 
step which leads from superstition to toleration. The 
higher order of minds have jiasscd through this stage, and 
are approacliing what is probably the ultimate form of the 
religious history of the liumaii race. Jfut the people at 
large, and even some of those who arc commonly called 
educated men, arc only now entering that civrlier epoch in 
which scepticism*® is the leading feature of the mind. So 

iiifcriority of these recent elTifrt^ that one of the most {u*tiTc cuItivatorH in 
tliat tielu frankly admits, that, in point ot knowltnl^re, hw own juirty hwH 
effoeted and he even OHMcrti, with ^Teat that is 

molfinrlioly to say it, but the chief, perhapH the Kn^liKh wiiter who 
liOH any claim to be consubiKMl m u'tdc^ia'ttical biMlnrimi, in the iDtidel 
(iibbon.’ liciomtin on Utc of CKriViaw IhKirun^ p. 5. 

As Aonio writers, moved by their wi^ies rather tbau by their know- 
led 1^1 seek to deny this, it may be well tu observe, that the increoi^e of 
N^eptif'isia since the latter part of ilie eighteenth ceiituiy is by on 

iaiiiienso ipass of evideiia*, ns will appear to whoever will compare the 
followinjf nuthoriticH: WhfUtif* to VhrUtim Faith^ p. ft7 j Kafs 

CvnHUion of (hf. l^cojile^ vol. iL p. loapicoUtef tlv la Dcmoci'aUpf 
vtil. iii. p. 72; J. H, AVwwiwi on i>f wo/wwcw/, pp. 25>; F, Newnutn'd 

Nntm*al Hintoni of iJtf SotUy p. 1J>7; ParrU Worid^ yol. ii. p. 5, vol. iii. pp. <W8, 
iWt); Ftlkin^s Moral in Journal of Soc, voL i. p. r>4l; U'ut- 

soHd ObAfirvnliofu on the Life of Wedey^ pp. ITm, lO-t; Matter^ Hint, tin Gnoe^ 
vol. Ii. p. 48o; IVarJe Ideal of a VhrMtm Chtt^ty pp. 2117, 404; 
Tamer M lliftt, of Enfjlandf voL ii. pp. 120,142, vol. iii. p. 500; 2\Hrttlefe 
Menwirdf yol. i. pp. 127, l^, 4^, voU il p. 7»>1; Cappe'e Metnokn^ p, 3(37; 
NivhtU'e Lit, Anec, of Fiyhteentk Centary, vol, iy. p. 071, vol. viii. p. 473 ; 
Fifhok'd liludt. of iJt, itUt. voL v. p. 040; Contbe's Notes on the United 
States, vol. ii. pp. 171, 172, 183. 

^ It has been ^ ^ ^ friend, that there is a claas of 

persons w*ho will mifiunderstantl thia expreasion; and that there is another 
class who^ without misundcrstojiding i^ will intentionally niiarepTeseut its 
meaning. IJeuce, it may bo well to state distiiictly what I wish to conv^ 
by the word 'scepticism.’ By ecepUcisin 1 merely meanhanlnoss of beliei; 
so that an increflaed scepticiom is on increased perception of the difRcnlty of 
provioir assertions; or, in other words, it is an incrotUed application, and an 
increased diffusion^ of the rules of reasoning, and of tbo laws of evidence* 
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far, therefore, from our apprehensions being excited by 
this rapidly-increasing spirit, we ought rather to do every¬ 
thing in our power to encourage that which, though pain¬ 
ful to some, is salutary to all; because by it alone can 
religious bigotiy be effectually destroyed. Nor ought we 
to be surprised that, before this can be done, a certain de¬ 
gree of suffering must first intervene.*^ If one age believes 
too much, it is but a natunil reaction that anotlier age 
should believe too little. Such are the imperfections of 
our nature, that we are compelled, by the very laws of its 
progress, to pass through those enses of scepticism and 
of mental distress, which to a vulgar eye arc states of 
luitional decline and national shame; but which aro only 
jis' the firo by which the gold must be ])urged befoi’C it 
can leave its dross in the i)Ot of the i*efiner. To apply 
the imagery of the great allcgorist, it is nccessaiy that the 

This foiling’ of hof^itatum nnt] of saffpcodoil jutlptncnt hM, ui every depart- 
merit of been iho in variable preliiiiiDary to all tim 

molutiony through wJiicli the hninan iuln<i Inw paired; luul without it, 
theva could bu uo no chanpr, no civilixulion. in pliy«ica, it id thu 

uerHHHary precursor of acicnco; in )H»liti(9, of lilH^rty; in tUco]o^ 7 , of tole- 
I'Htion. I 71 C 86 are tlio thn^^ leading forms of n*op*ticidin; it is, tiierefoi'e, 
clear, that in roli^on tho nccptac eteors a middle cuuiao betwHon atheism 
and oHUodoxy, rejecting both extremes, because lie 8c ob that both arts 
iucapahlo of proof, 

** What a leanied historian haa mid of tho effhet which thn method of 
BocratoH produci'd on a very few Cireek mind^, ie applicable to lliat stato 
through which a great part of ia now poasiog: ^ Thd Sociutic dia- 

le<lic 8 , clearing away troni the mind its mist of fiuicicMl knowlutgo, and 
laying bare tlie real i^omruw, pnaliiccid an iniincdiato oftbet, like Uie touch 
of the torpedo. Tho mrwly-creattsd conflciouHnena of ignoiwiwj waa alilce 
unexpected, painful, and humiliating,—a season of doubt aud discomfort, 
vot coniliined with an intemal working nod yearning after truth, never 
tieibre <'xporienced. Much intelloctiuil quickentog, wbh^h C4>iild never com- 
until the mind had been disabus'd of iU orii^inal illusion of hilso 
knowledge, wan conridered by SocraU'S not merely as the index and ]irL*- 
cursor, hut as the iadisponsahle condition of future progi^css/ Groie'ft Hint, 
of Omecei vol, viii. pp. U14,01 u, 8vo, 1851. Compare Kritik der rHuen Ver* 
umft^ in Kanfa Wet^, toI. ii pp. 57^, 577: * So ist der SkeptuismUH ein 
Jtuueplafz fiir die menschlirhe Veninnit, da siu sicli iiber ihre doginatischo 
Wanaorung beeinnen und den Entwurf von der Oegend machen kiuin, wo 
Ac stch boiiDdut, utn ihren Weg femerhin roit niehrorer Sicherheit wahlon 
su liounen, aber nicht ein WohnpUU sum bestandigen Aufentludto. • . . • . 
80 iut das ekcptischo Vurfahren ewnr an rich acibst fiir die VemunftfrHgeu 
nicht beiHedi^nd, aber doch voriibeud, um ibre Vomchtigkeit zu erweeken 
und auf griinUlicbd Uittel zu weisen, die aie in ihren rechtmiksigeu Besitzen 
sichem kdoncu.* 
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poor pilgrim, laden with the weight of accumulated super¬ 
stitions, should struggle through the Slough of Despond 
and the Valley of Death, before he can reach that glorious 
city, glittering with gold and with jewels, of wWch the 
lirst sight is sufficient recompense for his toils and his 
fears. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, this 
double movementof scepticism and of toleration continued 
to advance; though its progress was constantly checked 
by the two successors of Elissabcth, who in everyth!^ re¬ 
versed the enlightened policy of the great queen. These 
princes exhausted their strength in struggling against the 
tendencies of an age they were unable to understand; 
but, happily, the spirit which they wished to quench had 
reached a height that mocked their control. At the same 
time, the march of the English mind wjis still further 
aided by the nature of tliosc disputes whicli, durin^half 
a century, divided the country. In the reign of Elusa- 
beth, the great contest had been between the church and 
its opponents; between those who were orthodox, and 
those who were heretical. But in the reigns of James and 
Charles, theology was for the first time inei’ged in politics. 
It was no longer a struggle of creeds and dogmas; but it 
was a struggle between those whofiivoured the ctoavu, and 
those who supported the i>urliamcnt. The minds of men, 
thus fixed upon matters of real importance, neglected 
those inferior pursuits that had engrossed the attention of 
theirfathers.*^ When, at length, public affairs hudrcached 

^ Dr. Arnoldj whoso keen sotod tkU iKjs (Itec^ur&i on Modem 

Ifiaiori/y p. strikee ua preduminantlj, that what, in l^lirabtith'a 

time, v/HH a coutroveray between wbm now a ^reat political conteat 

between the crown and the parliament’ Tlie ordinaiy compilers; such as 
Sir A. Aliaon {Iliit, of voL i. p. 61), and othens; nave entirely 

misrepresented tide movement; an error the more sin^ipiUr; because the 
eminently political character of the struggle was recognize by several 
contempoiariea. Even Cromwell; notwithatasdin^ the difiicult game ho 
had to play, distinctly stated, in 1(165; that the ori^n of the war was not 
religions. See Carfyle'i CVcmaevitf; vol. iii. p. 103; and corroboiutive evi- 
donee in 1Vaiker*9 Iluiory of Indtpendtney^ part L p. 132, James 1. also 
saw that the Ptmtans were more dangerous to the etato than to the church: 
*do not so far differ from us in points of reli^on; as in their confus^ form 
of policy and parity; being ever discontented with the proeent govemmeoti 
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their crisis, the hard fate of the king, which eventually 
advanced the interests of the throne, was most injurious 
to those of the church. There can, indeed, be no doubt 
that the circumstances connected with the execution of 
Charles, inflicted a blow upon the whole system of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, from which, in this country, it has never 
been able to recover. The violent death of the king ex¬ 
cited the sympathies of the people; and bv thus strength¬ 
ening the hands of the royalist^ hastened the restoration 
of the monarchy.^ But the mere name of that great 
party which had risen to power, was suggestive of the 
change that, in a religious point of view, was taking place 
in the national mind. It was, indeed, no light thing, that 
England should l>e ruled by men wlio called themselves 
Independents ; and who, under tliat title, not only beat 
back the pretensions of tlie clergy, but jirofessed an un¬ 
bounded contempt for all those rites and dogmas which 
the clergy had, during many centuries, continued to 
amass.■** True it is, that the Indeixmdcnts did not always 


and impAtient to flu0er anBuperioriij; wbitth makoth tLcir sects inBiifTcr- 
able in nny well-^vernod commonwealth/ Skxtch ofJamf41., in Hint, 
toL i. p. 1)^2. See also the observations oscribetl to l)e For, in Somers TractSf 
vol. ix. p. 572: ^The king and pArliamcnt foil out about matters of civil 
right I .... tho first dillbrsnce Mtween the kiug and the Kagliah parlia- 
ment did not respect religion, but civil property/ 

See Chrenmm's Hid. of th4 p. 710, Sir W. Temnlo, in his 

MetnoirM, observes, that tho throne of Charles II. was stren^^cno'i by ^ what 
had passed in the lost reign.* Tetnpidg Worktf vol. ii. p. *1^. 1'liis luav be 
illuHtreted b^ tbn remarks of M. l.<Ainftrtine on the oxotmtion of Loui.^ ^VI. 
Hid, do* Giro»di»*f voL v. yp, B6«7: *Sa mort, au coiitraiic, alidimit di^ la 
cause fran^aise cette partie immense des populations qui no jnge les ^v^no- 
menta hunuiins qiie par le coeur. La nature humaine est pJithdtique; la 
rdpublique Toublja, mle donna & la royautd quclque chose du martyre, k la 
liberty quelque chose de la vengeance. File pr^pani ainsi une rdartion 
, centre la cause rdpublicaino, et mit du cutd de la royautd la sensibilitd, Tin- 
tdr6t, les larmes a une partie dea ponples.’ 

^.The energy with which the House of Commons, in 104C, repellsd the 

S retenaions of ^tbe Assembly of Divines,* is one of many proofs of the 
etemination of the predominant pariy not to allow ecclesiastical encroach¬ 
ments. See the romArkable detaiJb in HarL Hid. voL Hi pp. 450*4(13; see 
also p. 1305. As a natural coosequence, the Independents were the first 
sect which, when possessed of power, advocated toleration. Compare Onne's 
JAf* of Onwh, pp. 03-75, 102-111; Somcr* Traei*^ vol. xiL p. 542; WaJk^ft^a 
Mid. of IndAtmdency^ part ii. pp. 50,157, part iii. p. 22; Clarmdm's Hid, 

¥ ^th€ 01(j, 040. ^me writeis ascribe n^at merit to Jeremy 

aylor for his advocacy of toleration (iMsr*# Lift of TayU)r, p. xxvii. \ ana 
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push fo their full extent the consequences of their own 
doctrines.^^ Stdl, it was a great matter to have those 
doctrines recognized by the constituted authorities of the 
state. Besides this, it is important to remark, that the 
Puritans were more fanatical than superstitious." They 
were so ignorant of the i*eal principles of government, as 
to direct penal laws against private vices; and to suppose 
that immorality could be stemmed by legislation.^^ J 3 ut, 
notwithstanding this serious error, tliey always resisted 
tlic aggressions even of their own clergy; and the de¬ 
struction of the old episcopal hierarchy, though perhaps 

ParrU Workij toI. it. p. 417); but the truth ta that when he wrote the 
fumoua Lihertu of Prophesi/tHf/f his eneiuiea were in power; w that ho was 
plcadina for hia own iTitere«ta. When, however, the Church of EnL'laiid 
obtmni^d the upper baud, Taylor withdrew the c^onceMionawhiim ho 
huA nindc in the ecaaon of advemty. 8oe the indi;;uant remarks of Cole¬ 
ridge {IM. JhinaifUf vot. iil p. 250), who, tliough a gteni admirer of Taylor, 
o.xprodfleft hinindf strtmgly on tbie dereliction: iico iiU> a recently pul>H«hoa 
to Verctff Pinhop of in NichoU'$ lUwUratioHM of LU, Hisioty^ 

vol. vii. p. 404. 

^ Ilowos'or, null op Short {llidnry of the Chunk of EnffUmd^ByOf 1847, 
pp. 452,4ort) sayA, what ianndoithtctlly true, that the hootilily of Cromwell tp 
tho chundi WAS not theoIojricaJ, hut imliticaL Tho Baino remark u mode hr 
Jli^hop Kcimet Noie in linriOHU ^hart/, roL ti. p. 47i), Sue also Vamjhm% 
('romioclly V4ii. i. p. xuTii.; and on tlic geitemlly toloraut spirit of tbi:^ great 
man, hqq Cond. Hid, vol. ii. p. 14; and the evidence in Harris9 

Lives of the vu). iii. pp. 117-47. But tho luofit distinct recognition 

of the jirinciple, ia in a iMter from CrmnweH to MitJor^Orncral Cruifford, 
Flu ently nrinied in f.Vir/yfc’v Cromwell, vol. i. pp. 201, 202, 8vo, 1840. In it 
Croniwull writi*5, ^ Sir, the state, in choofling iiieu to sorve ft, takes no notice 
4 if thi'ir opinions; if tbev bo williog faithfully to serve it—that sAtlslies.’ 
Soc odditiunAl proof in Camoithm's Hid, of the Church of E/Mland, vol. il 
pp. 245, 240. 

No one con undemtand the reol history of the PuriiAns, who does not 
take this into consideratioo. In the present Introduction, it is impossible 
to dilcuasso large a subject; and I must reeerve it for tho future part of 
this work, in wMch the history of England will bo sneeially treated. In the 
mean time, I may mention, that the diotiaction notween fanaticism and 
snperstitioti is clearly indicated, but not analyzed, by Archbishop Wbatoly, 
in his Errors of Ejjmauhnn trfwed to their Oriyin in Hmuan Edture, p. 40. 
Thi:i should be componid with Hume's FhiUrsoj^ucal Works, vol. iii. pp. Bl-89, 
Ediub. 1820, on thu difterouce between cothusiainu atjd siiperstitiun; a dif- 
feren{*e which is noticed, but, os it Mpeare to me, miHunderstood, by Mac¬ 
laine, in his Additions to Mos^m's Eevtedad. Hid. vol. ii. p. 38. 

Compare Ban'itufion's Observations bn Out StatHtes, p. 14^1, with Bur^ 
ton's Diory of the Fttriiaments of Tol i. pp. xcviii. 145, 302, voL iL 

pp. 35, 221). In 1050, a soeond conviction of fornication was made felony, 
without benefit of clergy; hut, after tho llestoration, Charles II. and bts 
friends found this law rather inconveoient; eo it was repealed. See Slack" 
stone's CommentariH, toL ir. p. 05. 
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too hastily effected, must have produced many beneficial 
results. W hen the great party by whom these things were 
accomplished, was at length overthrown, the progress of 
events stUl continued totcnd in the sarpe direction. After 
the Restoration, the church, though reinstated in her an¬ 
cient pomp, had evidently lost her ancient power.*® At 
the same time, the new king, from levity, rather than from 
reason, despised the disputes of theologians, and treated 
questions of religion with what he considered a philoso¬ 
phic indifference.*® The courtiers followed his example, 
and thought they could not err in imitating him, whom 
they regarded as the Lord’s anointed. The results were 
such us must be familiar even to the most superficial rca<l- 
evs of English literature. That grave and measured scep¬ 
ticism, by which the Independents had been characterized, 
lost all its decorum wlieu it was transplanted into the 
ungcniul atmosphere of a court. The men by whom the 
king was surraunded, were unequal to the difficidtics of 
suspense; and tlioy attempted to fortify their doubts by 
the blasphemous c-xpressitjn of a wild and desperate infi¬ 
delity. With scarcely an exception, all those writers who 
were most favoured by Charles, exhausted tlie devices of 
theii* ribald spirit, in mocking a religion, of the nature 
of which they were profoundly ignorant. These impious 
buffooneries would, by themselves, have left no permanent 
impression on the age; but they deserve attention, because 
they were the corrupt and exaggerated represenhitives of 

^ Seo lAftof Keny htf a edit 1854, vol. i. p. 51. Atp. 120, the 

eame writer with dorrow, ^Tbe c^oreh rocoTcred munh of b or tem¬ 
poral posseAMone, but not hur ^irituol rule.’ Tlio power of tho birthupR was 
abridg^ed *hj the deetruction of the court of high-commismon.* HhorFu 
Hist, of the Chuffh of Enr/land, p. See alflo, on the diniinishod inhu- 

onco oi the Church* of-Kn^i^laod after the lieatoration, lifotdhey'ii of 

Wedey, rol. L pp. 278. 270: and \yaUoife Obeervaitons <m the Life of 
pp. 129-181. 

^ BuckinghfttA And Halifhx, the two men who wore perhaps host ac- 
queunted with Charles II., both declared that he was a deist. Compare 
X/ifUford’e SiH, of EntfL Tol. viiL p« 127, with Harrui'M Iit>ee of the Stwirie, 
▼oh y. p. 55. ilia subsequent conversion to Catholicism is exactly analo- 
ffotis to the increased devotion of Louis XIV. dunn? the latter years of hia 
fife. In both cases, superstition was the natural'renige of a wum-oiit and 
discontented libertine, who had exhausted all the resources of tho lowest 
and most grovelling pleasures. 
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a more general tendency. They were the unwholesome 
offspring of that spirit of disbelief, and of that daring re¬ 
volt against authority, which characterized the most emi¬ 
nent Englishmen during the seventeenth century. It was 
tills which caused Locke to be an innovator in his philo¬ 
sophy, and an Unitarian in his creed. It was this wliich 
made Newton a Socinian; which forced Milton to be the 
great enemy of the church, and which not only turned 
the poet into a rebel, but tainted with Arianism the 
Paradise Lost. In a word, it was the same contempt 
for tradition, and the same resolution to spurn the yoke, 
which, being first carried into philosophy by Bacon, was 
afterwards carried into polirics by Cromwell; and which, 
during that very generation, was enforced in theology 
by Chillingwortli, Owen, and Hales; in metaphysics by 
llobbes and Glanvil; and in the theory of government 
by llanington, Sydney, and Locke. 

The progress which the English intellect was now 
making towaixis shaking off ancient superstitions,^ was 

Oni) of the enrions inRtanceti of this may be seen in the destruc* 
tlon of tbe old notiouM rc8poi*tin^ \ntchcnft. 'inia important revolutioa 
in oiir o])iniou8 wam e Heeled, so for ss the educated chiAsea are concerned^ 
hetwt'OQ tho and the Jlerolutioa; that ia to say, in 1G(K), tho 

ninjority of educated men still believed in witchcraft; while in 1088, the 
mijjontv dishtdieved it In 1005, the old orthodox view wae stated by Chief- 
Bai'on Tlalo, who, on a trial of two women ibr witchcraft, said to the jury: 
*That there arc such crcatui'ee as witches, I make no doubt at all; for. 
first, the Scriptures have albnn<Hl so much; socoudlv, tlie wisdom of all 
nations bath provided laws agiuost such persons, which ia an argument of 
their cr)nfid(*nce of such a crime/ Lirvs of the CkitfJtuHcee, yol. i« 

pp. 505, 500. This I'easoDmg was immstible, and tJie witches were hung; 
out the chnn^ in public opinion bejptn to aflect oven tJie judges, and after 
tills luclancbolv exhibition of the Cbief-Baron, such scenes uecame gradually 
rart^T; thuuj^^b iLord Canipbell is mistaken in snmiosing (p. 5C0) that this 

< tho last capital conviction in England for tne crime of bewitching/ 
So far from this, three persons were executed at Exeter for witchcraft m 
1(>82. See 2£utchm$on'$ Midoricai Emay oanoermng nytchcrafi, 1720, pp. 60, 
67. Hutchinson says: ^ I suppose these are the last three that have been 
hanged in England/ however/oue mar rely upon a statement made 1^ 

Dr. Parr, two witches wero hung at Northampton in 1706; and in * 17lS, 
hve other witches sufiorM tlie same fate at the same place/ /Wr's WorkSp 
v<il. iv. p. 182,8vo, 1828. This is the more shameful, because, as 1 whall 
liereaftor prove, from the literature of that time, a disbelief in the existence 
of witches had become almost univeml among educated men; though the 
old superstition was still defended on the judraent-eeat and in the pulfui. 
As to the opinions of the clergy, compare CudvortVs iUelkGi* ^sl toL iii. 
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still further aided by the extraordinaiy zeal displayed in 
t\ie cultiyation of the physical sciences. This, like all 
great social movements, is clearly traceable to the events 
by which it was preceded. It was partly cause, and partly 
effect, of the increasinff incredulity (ff the age. The scep¬ 
ticism of the educated classes made them dissatisfied with 
those long-established opinions, which only rested on un- 
supjxirted authority; and this gave rise to a desire to 
ascertain how far such notions might be verified or re¬ 
futed by the real condition of things. A curious instance 
of the rapid progress of this spirit may be found in the 
works of an author who was one of the most eminent 
among the mere literary men of his time. While the Civil 
War was barely decided, and three years before the exe¬ 
cution of the king, Sir Thomas Browne published his cele¬ 
brated work, called Innuines into Vulgar and Common 
Errors}^ This able and Icanied pi*oduction has the merit 
of anticipating some of those results which more modem 
inquirers have obtained but it is chiefly I’emarkable, as 
being the first systematic and deliberate onslaught ever 
made in England upon those superstitious fancies which 
were then prevalent respecting tlie external world. And 
what is still more interesting is, that the circumstances 
under which it appeared make it evident, that while the 

pp. JW5, 348 ; Vemtm Ctwrttjxmd. toI. ii. pp. 302, 303 ; Bmi's Zettrrn from 
ine of Scotimtdf vol. i. pp. 220, 22] \ Wa/rf/s Jofimahtf pp. (K)2, 7J3. 
Wesley, who hod more influence than all the bishops put together, saTH: 
‘It is true, likewise, that the Eoglisb in genera), ana, indeed, most of *t)io 
men of learning in Europe^ have given up all accounts of witches and ap¬ 
paritions as mere old wives^ fables. J am sorry for it ... . Thu ^ving up 
witchcraft ia, in edcct, giving up the Bible. . • • . But I cannot give up, to 
idl the Detste in Great l^tain, me exiatenca of witchcraft, till I give up the 
credit of all hutory, aacxed and p^fane.* 

However, all was in vain. Every year diminished the old belief | and 
in 1730, a generation before Wcalej bad recorded these opinions, the laws 
against witidicraft wero repealed, wotbor vestige of superstition effaced 
from the English statute-book. 8oe BarrinrfoH on ^ StaUUeSy p. 407,* NUc 
in BwtorCs Diary, vol. i. p. 26 ; Harris*i Life of Hardwickef vot i. p. 307. 

To this it may be interesting to add, that in Spun a witch was burned 
so late as 1781. Tichnor's Hid, of AmuA Ideraimf vol. iii. p. 238. 

The first edition was published m 1M6. Works of ^ 7%omas Browne, 
vol. ii. p. 103. 

See the notes in bfr. Wilkin's edition of Browm^s Works, liond. 1830, 
Tol. ii. pp. 284, 360,361. 
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learning and genius of the author belonged to himself, the 
scepticism which he displayed respecting popular belief 
was forced on him by the pressure of the age. 

In or about 1633, when the throne was still occupied 
by a superstitious prince; when the Church of England 
was at the height of her apparent power; and when men 
were incessan^ persecuted for their religious opinions— 
tliis same Sir Tnomas Browne wrote his Religio 
in which we find all the qualities of his later work, except 
the scepticism. Indeed, in the Religio Medici, there is 
shown a credulity that must have secured the ^unpathy 
of those classes which were then dominant. Of all the 
prejudices which at that time were deemed an essential 
part of the popular creed, therewas not one which Browne 
ventured to denv. He announces his belief in the philo¬ 
sopher’s 8tone;®^m spirits, and tutelary angels;®® and in 
palmistry.®® He not only peremptorily afliJins the reality 
of witches, but he says that those who deny their exist¬ 
ence are not merely infidels, but atheists.®^ He carefully 
tells us that he reckons his nativity, not fi.'om his birth, 
but from his baptism; for before he was baptized, he could 
not be said to exist.®® To these touches of ivisdom, he 
moreover adds, that the more improbable any proposition 
is, the greater his willingness to assent to it; but that 
when a thing is actually impossible, he is on that veiy 
account prepared to believe it.®® 

The predBe date is nnkn6wn; but Kr. Wilkin eup^es that it was 
written ' between the jears 163d uid 1036/ Preface to li^igxo Medici^ in 
Ih^oionc'if Work^, voL ii. p. It. 

ibid. vol. ii. p. 68. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 47. 

Or, as he calls it, ^chlromatiCT/ Ibid. toI. il p. 80. 

< For my party 1 hare ever believed^ and do now knowy that there are 
witches. They that doubt of thee^ do not only deny theiRy but apirits; and 
are obliquely, and upon consequencoy a sort^ not of infid(^, but atheista.’ 
Ibid. vm. ii. pj). 43, 44. 

(From this I do cooiputo or calcolate my natiid^.’ Ibid. toI. il. p. 64. 

Medieif see. iz. in Worii, vol. il. pp. 13, 14: unfor* 

Innately too long to extract This is the ' credo quia impoasibile eat,’ ori¬ 
ginal ly one of Tertullian’a abaurditiea, and once quoted io the House of 
LordA by the Duke of Ai^le, aa * the aacieot religious maxim.’ Rtrl. JlUt. 
Tol. xi. p. 602. Compare the aarcaatic remark on this maxim in the 
cmceniflv Undertimdmff, book ir. dntp. zyiai. Zockds Worktj toI. ii. 
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Such were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas Browne 
in the first of the two great works he presented to the 
world. But in his Inquiries into Vulgar Errors, there is 
displayed a spirit so entirely different, that if it were not 
for the most decisive evidence, we could hardly believe it 
to be written by the same man. The truth, however, is, 
that during the twelve years which elapsed between the 
two works, there was completed that vast social and in¬ 
tellectual revolution, of which the overthrow of the churcli 
and the execution of the king were but minor incidents. 
We know from the literature, from the private corre¬ 
spondence, and from the public acts of that time, how 
impossible it was, even for the strongest minds, to escape 
the effects of the general intoxication. No wonder, then, 
that Browne, who cei*tainly was inferior to several of his 
contemporaries, should have been affected by a movement 
which they were unable to resist. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if he alone had remained uninfluenced by 
that sceptical spirit, which, because it had been arbitrarily 
repressed, htid now broken all bounds, and in the reaction 
soon swept away those institutions which vainly attempted 
to stop its course. 

It is in this point of view that a comparison of the 
two works becomes highly interesting, and, indeed, very 
important. In this, his later production, we hear n^more 
about believing things because they are impossible; but 
we are told of ‘the two great pillars of truth, experience 
and solid reason.’*^ We are also reminded tliat one main 
cause of error is ‘adherence unto authority;’®^ that an¬ 
other is, ‘ neglect of inquiry; ’ “ and, strange to say, that 
a third is ‘credulity.’®^ All this was not very consistent 

p. 371. It WRS tlie spirit embodied in tUs sentence whicb supplied Cclsns 
with some fonnidftble o^jniments agunst the Fathcn. Ntmukrtt UUt, of the 
Churchy Tol. i. pp. 327,328. 

^ InmnrUi Mo Vukfor <tnd Common Srron, booh iii. chap, xxviii. in 
Jtrowne^i WorkSf Tol. ii. p. 504. 

lUd. book i. ebap. toI. ii. p. 236. 

” supinitj, or inflect of inquijy.’ Ibid, book L chap, r* vol. ii. 
p. 211. 

^ A third cause of common eiroro is the creduli^ of men.’ Book i. 
chap. T. toL ii. p. 206. 
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with the old theological spirit; and we need not, there* 
fore, be surprised that Browne not only exposes some of 
the innumerable blunders of the Fathers,®* but, after Speak¬ 
ing of eiTors in general, curtly adds: ‘ Many others there 
ai'C, which we resign unto divinity, and pcrliaps deserve 
not controversy.’®® 

The difference'T>ctween these two works is no bad 
measure of the ra{)idity of that vast movement which, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, was seen in every 
branch of practical and speculative life. After the death 
of Bacon, one of the most distinguished Englishmen was 
certainly Boyle, who, if compared with his contemporaries, 
may be said to rank immediately below Newton, though, 
of course, very inferior to him as an original thinker.®® 
With the additions he made to our knowledge we are not 
immediately concerned; but it may be mentioned, that 
he was the lirst who instituted exact experiments into the 
relation between colour and heat;®^ and by this means, 
not only ascertained some very important facts, but laid 
a foundation for that union between optics luid thermotics, 
which, though not yet coinjdctcd, now mei'ely waits for 
some great philosopher to strike out a generalization large 
enough to cover both, and thus fuse the two sciences into 
a single study. It is also to Boyle, more than to any 
other Elnglisliman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics, 
in the state in which we now possess it.®® lie is the 
original discoverer of tliat beautiful law, so fertile in valu¬ 
able results, according to which the elasticity of airvai’ie.s 

^ Soc two ftinudinfiC iavol. ti. pp. 2G7, 4-'i8. 

^ Vui*jar and Cemnwn book viL clmp. xi.^ in Bravjmn WorlsAf 

vol. ill. p. *^20. 

Monk {Life of yol. L p. 37) Bays, that lloylo's discoverie# 

'havo placed Uih name in a rank aecoxid only to tliat of Nowton and thia, 
1 believe, in true, notwitbatoodinj^ the imnionac superiority of Newton. 

Compare PowU on Jladiant SetA (Jirii, vol. L), p. 387, with 

UoyiTa Report oh Bh}/inrai Optict, iKtt, p. 338. Kor ilie remarks on colours, 
see Boffh'e Work»i to2. li. pp. 1-40; and for the account of Ilia experiroonta, 
pp. 41-80; and a alipht notico in Life of iVew^ow, vol, i, pp. 136, 

It is, 1 think, not generally known, that l^owur is said to be 
indob led to Hoyle for or Igi anting some of bia cxperimontB on colours. See 
a letter from Jfookoi in lior/ie't tyorks, vol. v. p. 633. 

^ Dr. Whewell {HridijmottUr TteaUee^ p. Sw) well obserreB, that Boyle 
and Pasca] are to hydrostatica what Ualiioo is to mocbanics, and Coper* 

VOL. I. Z 
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as its density.*® And, in the opinion of one of the most 
eminent modem naturalists, it was Boyle who opened up 
those chemical inquiries, which went on accumulating 
until, a century later, they supplied the means by which 
Lavoisier and his contemporaries fixed the i*eal Basis of 
chemistry, and enabled it for the fimt time to take its 
proper stand among those sciences that deal with the 
external world.^® 

The application of these discoveries to the happiness 
of Man, and particularly to what may be called the ma¬ 
terial interests of civilization, will be traced in another 
part of this work; but what I now wish to observe, is 
the way in which such investigations harmonized with the 
movement 1 am attempting to describe. Jn the whole of 
his physical inquiries, Boyle constantly insists niwn two 
funaamental principles: namely, the importance of indi¬ 
vidual experiments, and the comparative unimportance of 
the facts which, on these subjects, antiquity has handed 


mcMBf Kepler, and Nnwton to ootronoTnv. See also on Btiyle, B3 Ibe founder 
of hytlroeUitio!, Jlid. of iUyal iSot'Utyf pp. ^)7f rii)6 ^ and liie 

Ili4. of vol. i. p. 204. 

Inis was discovi^rcd oy JJovlo about 1050, and confirmed by Mori otto 
in 1070. See Whcioclfn //{4. of tht iHdmiirf Slciencf9f Tol. ii. pp. 5o7, OBH ; 

Hid. of Vheynidry, toL i. p. 215; Tamer's Chnnidrrff vo]. i. pp. 41, 
200; JSroHfltf's ChmittUy, vol. I p. TJiis law bos been oiupirieally ven- 
tied by tho bVench InNtiUito, onn found to b<»ld good for a proHsnrp oven of 
tweoty-suvcn HtinoHplicres. See Chaf/at oh Afatkrmaiiral T/worj/ of 
in Hiiih Report of Ihit. Amoc. p. 220; and JhreeheC* Not. VMlon. p. 2iU. 
Altlioiigh Boyle preceded Muriottu by a quarter of a crDtiiry, tlie discovery 
is rather unfairly called the law of Boyle and Marlotte; wliih) foreipi writi^rs, 
reiining on this, froqu(*ut]y omit the name of Hoyle altogt'tlier, and term it 
the law of Marlotte ! See, fur iustnnre, LiebitfsLl^en oh Chemidrpf p. 126; 
Moutei/f Diim Etatsy vol. riii. p. 222; Kaei\d£% Meteor p. 2<lfl; Comtey 
PkUos. Rosy vol. i. up. 66-^, 045, toL ii. pp, '484, 015; Voaiikt^ Eicmeta de 
Physique, vol. i. p. *>iU, vol. ii. pp. 58, Id^l. 

^ L*iin des create ura de la pbyuque expdrifnentale, I'iilustro Robert 
Bojlo, avait aiiasi racoonn, d^s le uiiiou dn dix-aeptieme ai^cle, une grande 
portle des faits qui servest auioiml'hiii de boMe a cette chiinie nouvello.* 
ChoiW, Proyres dee Sdencee, vol i. p. 30. The * auasi * refers to Rey. See 
also Cuvier, Jliit, dee Sciencee Xatareilee, part ii. pp. 332, 340-^140. A still 
jQore recent writer Bays, that Royle ‘stood, in fact, on the very brink of the 
pjieiimatic chemistry of IViestloy; be had in his hand the key to the groat 
di.’^covcry of liSvoiaior.’ Jithnetfin on Dtntorpkoue Podiee, in JUj>orie of Brit, 
Aeeocy vol. vl p. 103. Sea further mpecting Boyle, Roffinet Verdeii, Chintie 
Antdofnique, Paris, 1853, voL i. pp. 5/0,577, 671^, vol. ii p. 34: oud JSproH^ 
getf JlUt, de la M^iUewef yoL ir. p. 177* 
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down.^^ These are the two great keys to his method: 
they are the views which he inherited from Bacon, and 
they are also the views Avhich have been held by every 
man who, during the l^t two centuries, has added any¬ 
thing of moment to the stock of human knowledge. First 
to doubt,'* then to inquire, and then to discover, has been 
the pixicess ujiivcrsally followed by our great teachers. 
So strongly did Boyle feel this, that though he was an 
eminently religious man,"* he gave to the most ptmular of 
his scientific works tlie title of The Sceptical (Jhemi8t\ 
meaning to intimate, that until men wei*e sceptical con- 
ceiTiing the chemistry of their own time, it would be im¬ 
possible that they should advance far in the career which 
lay before them. Nor can we fiiil to observe that this 
reniiirkablc woi-k, in which such havoc was made with old 
notions, was published in 1661,^* the year after the acces- 

This of Ancient authority appeara ao coDatantlr in hia worka^ 

that it iH diHiruit to oniony irinumarahiu posaaf^os which mi^ht be 

quotr^cl. I wUl select one which sUikee oio na well expranseili and m cer* 
taliily vvYV chfti'actftriHtic. In liie Frfv Imjm/y into i/te vtUfftn'/y t'cceivnl 
.AV/ort ytUiorf he {liotfle'it vol. iv, j>. t'lCO), ‘For Iain wont 

ti>judji«i of opinlotiH w of ruioH: I t'oimvler iinich hi any onothat 1 am 
to n'coivG, whoHv inscription it boare, than w*Lat metalit is mado of. It is 
iiutillon'ni onon^li to me whether it was stamped many years or ages since^ 
or enmc but yH>t(*rdAv froui tho mint.’ In other places he speaks of the 
^K'lioolineii ’ uuil *guwiuiion’ with a coutempt nut much inferior to that 
by liiiUHolf. 

In hin ('twnitfefyttitms iottM/tff Kn^imrnUU hp says (BoyieU 

vol. i. p. 107), ‘ J’orhups yon will wonder, Pyrephilus, that in almost 
every one of the following chwya I should sp^ so doubtiogly, and use 
BO often it tff’fw, U is nvi it/ipKobobie, and such other expressions as 

ovgue a dillidence of tJio truth of tliu opinions 1 incline to^’ &c. Indcod^ 
tliis spirit in sm'U at inorY turn. Thus his J^sent/ oh CrystaUf which, consi- 
di^ring thu tJieii slato of Iniuwlt^dgo, is a remarkable pruductionp is entitled 
^ JJoiibts and Exuoriniont^ touching tho curious Figures of Sidts.’ Wbr/u, 
vol. ii. p. 4HH. It Ib, ilicn^fore, with good reason that M, Ilmnboldt terms 
him * the cautious and doubting iiobeit Boyle.’ Humbofdfs CostnoBf vol. ii. 
p. 730. 

On the sincere Christianity of Boyloi compare Burud^s lAm and CKa^ 
e<lit. Jobb, 18**^3, pp. •{*’>1-300; Jjife of KtHy hy a Znyf/ma, voL i. 
pp. lyjj 3.*>; Whawetrs Bridyewirttr DretduKy p. 2273. lie made several at- 
timiptB to reconcile the scion tide method with tho defenco of established 
(jpiiiions. Sw ono of the best instances of this, in tVorks* 

vcd. V. i»p. 38, 30, 

The ScfptM Cksmid is in Boy id $ W<H*k$y vol. L pp. 200-871. It went 
through two editions in tho autlinr’s lifetime, an unusum succees for a book 
of that kiod. Boyte's Worksy vol. i. p. 378, vol. iv. p. BO, voi v. p. 846. I 
tind, from a letter written in 1006 {Iwfox CormpondmoOf toL it. p. 844), 
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flion of Charles II., in whose reign the spread of incredu¬ 
lity was indeed rapid, since it was seen not only among 
the intellectual classes, but even among the nooles and 
personal friends of the king. It is. true, that in that rank 
of society, it assumed on offensive and degeneiiite form. 
But the movement must have been one of no common 
energy, which, in so early a stage, could thus penetrate 
the rccesses of the palace, and excite tbc minds of the 
courtiers; a lazy ana feeble race, who from the frivolity 
of their habits are, under ordinary circumstances, predis- 
jKised to superstition, and prepared to believe whatever 
the wisdom of their fathers has bequeathed to them. 

In eveiything this tendency was now seen. Kvery- 
thing marKed a growing determination to subordinate old 
notions to new inquiries. At the very moment when Boyle 
was prosecuting his labours, Charles II. incor[)orated the 
Koyal Society, which was formed with the avowed object 
of increasing knowledge by direct experiment.'^ And 
it is well worthy of remark, tliut the charter now first 
granted to this celebrated institution declares that its 
object is the extension of natural knowledge, as opposed 
to that which is supernatuiul.'* 

that Boole’s ivorks were then becoming ecufce, mid ihnt there wa^ on in* 
tentioQ of reprinting tJie wbolo of thorn. In roftard to the i!hrpticnl 
it waa BO that it attract4Mi the attentiort of Monc(>uy<^, n French tra- 

TelleTi who visil^ J^ondon in luid from whom wo Irani Uuit it was to 
be bought for four BhiliiugB, *poor quatro chelinn.’ Vm/m/ra tic Moitront/Sf 
vol. iii. p. 07^ editi 11596; b book conhuning some ouiiinid re* 
apecting la>udon in the reign of Cbarlee 11.; but, bo far an J am awar'e, not 
quoted by any Fogliah bistonan. lo Jlifst. de la vol. v. 

pp. 78-9f there is a summAry of the views advocated in the Hcfptivai Chemist, 
lespecting which Sprengel says, * Co fut eopendant atissi on Angle term que 
8 * 016 v^root lee picimers donhsa Biir Texartitude doe explications cliiniiaues.* 
<From nature and constitution of the itoy^ Society, thu objeeta 
of their attention were iieceHsarily unJiiuited. The phT>ical sciences, how¬ 
ever, or those which ore promoted by experiment, were tlicir declared objecte; 
and experiment was the method whuth they professed to follow in atn^m- 
plishing their purpose.’ TTiomsoH^s Ilid^ of the Royal Saciettff p. 0. When 
the society wae tint instituted, experiments were so unusuai, that there 
was a dUHcul^ ol tinding the neceaeary workmen in Txuidon. 8ee a curious 
passage in WiUs Hld. of the Royal Society^ 1848, vol. ii. p. 86. 

l)r. o/i»r 11. Davy, 18^)1, voL it p. 176) savs, ^ TJie charter 

of the Kffpri Society sUtes, that it was eatablisbed for tbo improvement 
of science. t*bis epithet ntdHral was originally intonded to iniplv a 

ine^iug, of which very few persons, I beliov^ are aware. At the perioef of 
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It is easy to imagine with what terror and disgust 
these things were viewed by those inordinate admirers of 
antiquity, who, solely occupied in venerating past ages, are 
unable cither to respect the present or hope for the future. 
These great obstructors*of mankind played, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, the same part as they play in our own 
day, rejecting every novelty, and therefore opposing every 
improvement. ' The angry contest which arose between 
the two parties, and the hostility directed against the 
lioyal Society, as the first institution in which the idea of 
progress was distinctly embodied, are among the most 
instructive parts of our history, and on another occasion 
I shall relate tliem at considerable length. At present it 
is enough to say, that the reactionary party, though led 
by an ovenvheuning majority of the clergy, was entirely^ 
defeated; as, indeted, was to be expected, seeing that their 
ojipouents had on their side nearly all the intellect of the 
countiy, and were moreover reinforced by such aid as the 
eouii; could bestow. The progress was, in truth, so rapid, 
as to cany away with it some of the ablest members even 
of the ecclesiastical profession; tlicir love of knowledge 
proving tt)o strong ibr tlie old tnulitious in which they 
liad been bred. JJut these were exceptional case.s, and, 
sjieukliig generally, there is no doubt that in the reign of 
Charles II. the antagonism between physical science and 
tlio theological spirit was such as to induce nearly the 
whole of tlie clergy to array themselves against the sci¬ 
ence, and seek to bring it into discredit. Nor ought we 
to be surprised that they should liave adopted this course. 
Tliat inquisitiveaiid experimental spirit which they wished 
to check, Avas not only offensive to their prejudices, but 
it was also detrimental to their power. For in the first 



iha cfft^Lblishmeot of t3ie sodety, the Kris of witchcrefb nnd diTination were 
vory exteTii^ively encouraged; and the word naiwai was therefore introduced 
in (^ntrodiAtinction U) sup^tutiural* The cliaitors panted by CJiarlee IL 
are priuted in Jlidoiy of tAe vot ii. pp. 4dl«521. Evelyn 

10(12, vol. ii. p. 105) montioDA) that the object of the lioyal 
Society waa * natural knowloo^' See abo AubTt^'$ LeUm tmd Livei, vol. 
ii. p. ; Pnfienn/i Jltd, of JitMmyt voL ii. pp. 07, 98; and on the distinc¬ 
tion ihus established in tiie popular mind between natural and supematund; 
compare Boi/tc'i Worki, voL il p. 455, toL iT» pp. 288,859. 
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place, the mere habit of cultivating physical science taught 
men to require a severity of proof which it was soon found 
that the clergy were, in their own department, unable to 
supply. And in the second pla,cc, the additions made 
to physical knowledge opened new fields of thought, and 
thus tended still further to divert attention from eccle¬ 
siastical topics, lloth these effects would of course be 
limited to the comparatively few pei’sons who were inter¬ 
ested in scientific inquiries: it is, however, to be observed, 
that the ultimate results of such inquiries must have been 
extended over a far wider surface. This may be called 
their secondary influence; and the way in which it ope¬ 
rated is well worth our attention, because an acquaintance 
with it will CO fiir to explain the reason of that marked 
opposition which has always existed between superstition 
and knowledge. 

It is evident, that a nation jicrfcctly ignorant of phy¬ 
sical laws, will refer to supernatural causes all the pljeno- 
mena by whicii it is surroundc'd.^^ Jlut so soon ns iiatuml 
science begins to do its work, there arc introduced the 
elements of a gnuit change. J'lach successive'discovciy, 
by asceitaining the law that governs certain events, de¬ 
prives them of that apparent mystery in whiesh they wore 
formerly involved.'® The love of the marvellous becomes 


Tho apeculative view of this tondcncy bos been recently ill iiAtmteil in 
the moHt comprehensive manner by Aii^ustt^ <>omte, in Vkih^opkia 
\ and nie concdusiona in re^ni hi tho enrlicdi of the Imtnati 
mind are confirmed by every thing wo know of barbannia nations ^ and tlioy 
Aio also confirmedi as ho has docudvely proved, by tbo biatory of physical 
Bcieuco. Jn addition to tbo facts he Jkm adduced, I may mention, unit tlio 
history of geology supplies evidence amilogous to that which he hw collected 
from other deportments. 

A popular notion of tbo working of tlib belief in suponmtural causntimi 
may be seen in a circiimstaDce related by Cornbe. He says, that in the middle 
of the eighteenth century the country west of Edinbnrgli was so nnlieaUliy, 
^ that every spring the formers and their sorvanta were, seized with fever and 
Ague.’ As long as the cause of this was unknown, ^ these visiUilions were 
believed to be sent by Providence but after a time the land wus drained, 
the ague disappeared, and the inhabitants perceived that wliat they hiul be* 
lieveu to be supcmatunvl was perfectly natural, and that tho cause was the 
state of the land, not the intervenrioo of the Deity. Combe'i ConMiitution 
of Mm, Edinb. 1^7, p. IM. 

I say apparent mystery, because it does not at all lessen the real 
mystery. But this does not aSect the accuracy of my remark, inasmuch as 
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made such progress as to enable those who are acquainted 
with it to foretell the events with which it deals, it is clear 
that the whole of those events are at once withdiwm from 
the jurisdiction of supernatural, and brought under the 
authority of natural powers.^* The business of physical 
philosophy is, to explain external phenomena with a view 
to their prediction; and every successful prediction which 
is recognised by the people, causes a disruption of one of 
those links which, as it were, bind the imagination to the 
occult and invisible world- Hence it is that, supposing 
other things equal, tlie superstition of a nation must al¬ 
ways bear an exact proportion to the extent of its phy¬ 
sical knowledge. This may be in some degree verilied by 
tlie ordinary experience of mankind. For if we compare 
the different classes of society, we sliall find that they are 


tho pooplo at lurgid nover ootcr into mtch aulitintioa aa tbo’difTerAnrA hf.» 
twcon l«aw iiud Caiiati; a diderenco, which ia Aa noplect(*d, that it )ft 

often loAt of ovcD in sdnaUlic IxNiks. All tlint tbo people kiinw 
that evunti which they once believed to be contr<dlod by tho Deity; 

and modi lied by lltiu, are not only foretold by the human mind, but are 
oltorod by human ijiterferenee. Tbo attempU which Daley acd otimrs hove 
mjule to solve this mystery by from the law;4 to the t^use, aru ovidontlj 

futile, becAuno to the eye oi tho Mlutlou im m incomprehensible os 

the problem ; and the Ar^^imenU of tlie natural thcolo;;iana, iu bo far ae they 
arc ari^imenla, muHt depend on reaaon. An Mr. Newman truly Batii, 

(jud uncaused and from eternity, U to the full na incomprehensible 

as a world uncauaud and exiatiii^ from eternity. We must notrejoct the 
Ifltter tiicory as iocompreheualblc; for ao ia every other poasiblo theory.’ 

XaUtrtd of the 1K49, p. *10. The truth of this con- 

cluaion is imintoRtionally eonliniied by the dofenito of the old method, which 
is set lip by l>r. Wliewell in bia BHdtjcwUfr Treatise^ pp. 202-^; IxxAuse 
tho rcniarke made by tliat able wnter refer to men who, from their vast 
powers, were most likely to rise to that transoeudcntal rtew of religion 
which IS slowly but steodilv gaining ground among ua. Kant, probably the 
deepest thinker of tho eighteenth conluiy, clearly saw that no argnmenta 
drawn from the exlomal world coubi prove the existence of a First Cause. 
8oe, among other passages, two partirularly remorkablo in Kntik d«r reinen 
Vet'nunft^ JCcMi'^ IVetke, roL iL pp. 478, ^1, ou <der physikothcologischo 
Dewoifl.’ 

Tills is tersely expressed by M. Lamennaia: ^Pourquoi les corps gravitent* 
ils IcB uua ven hn antres P Pareequo Dteu Ta voulu, disaiejit les ancions. 
Parcoquo les corps fi’attirent, dit la scienco.’ let/emki du Moym 

Aye, p. dd. See to the same effect JieJiyia\u DevclopmetU, I8d0, 

▼oL i. pp. 6, W, dl, liod elsewhere. See also a mrii&l staumiout of the 
antithe.iiM in Copif^Mon's Jn^ry wto N ecenity omI iVedMf motion, p. 40 ; ao 
ingenious but overrated boew. 
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superstitious iij proportion as the phenomena with which 
the^ arc broiitfht in contact, have or have not been ex¬ 
plained by HMural laws. The credulity of sailors is no¬ 
torious, and ^ery literature contains evidence of the mul¬ 
tiplicity of tficir superstitions, and of the tenacity with 
which they/cling to them.*® This is perfectly explicable 
by the principle I have laid down. Meteorology has not 
yet been raised to a science; and the laws which regulate 
winds and storms being in consequence still unknown, it 
naturally follows, that the class of men most exposed to 
their dtuigers should be precisely the class w’hich is most 
superstitious.®^ On the otlicr hand, soldiers live upon an 
clement much more obedient to man, and they arc less 
liable than sailors to those risks which defy the calcula¬ 
tions of science. Soldiers, therefore, liavc fewer induce¬ 
ments to appeal to supcmatuml interference; and it is 
universally observed, that us a body they are less super¬ 
stitious than sailors. If, again, we compare agricultunsts 
with manufiictureifswe shall sec the operation of the same 
principle. To the cultivators of land, one of the most im¬ 
portant circumstances is the wejither, which, if it turn out 
unfavourable, may at once defeat all their calculations. 
But science not miving yet succeeded in discovering the 
laws of rain, men are at present unable to foretell it for 


“ I jnucli regret that I did not collect proof of this at an earlier period 
of my i^»adlng. }lut having omitUfd tjiking tbo roquinite iioiettf I can only 
ithtf on the superstition of milors, to th'oyt/h Imiia, vol. l. 

p. 4^*3 : Jtichara40H*9 Tratthi m tJie Suhara, vol. i. p. 11; litf/X'khfirtU^s Tfaofls 
tn Arabia, vol. ii. p. 347 5 DaMs CkinoMf, vol. iiL pp. 10, 17 f Trnvf4n of Ihn 
Batata in the CetUtfry, p. 43; Jourtuti af AaUit. vol. i. p. 0; 

fyorke 0 / Sir Thojna.i Brotene, vid. 1 . p. 130; AJutonU 2li4. of vcu. iv. 

& 6t)0; Bitrnee's Travele i/Uo Bukhara, vol. iii. p. M; I^mt/h Ilitnt's Aifto- 
i860, vol. ii. p. 256 ; CamheHande Meinoin, 1807, v(d. i. pp. 422- 
425; yValsh's ^azU, vol. i. pp. W, 07; J^chnnleon’/t Arctic Brpcditivnf vol. i* 
p. 03; JloicroJVe Menunn, voL i. p. 207, vol. Ui. p. 197. 

Andokides, vhtm accused boforu the dikastory at Athens, said, ^ No^ 
dikasta; tho dangers of accusation and trial are imman, but the dangers en¬ 
countered at sea are divine.’ OttAen JliA. of Greece, vol. xi. p. 252. 'rhus, 
too, it has been observed, that tho dangers of the ’wLalo'lishcry stimulated 
tho superstition of the Aoglo-Saxona. Seo Kembte^H Sarow in Bnyland, 
vol. i. pp. 390,301. Brman, who mentions the dsogerous navigation of tho 
Lake of Baikd, says, * There is a saying at Irkutsk, that it is only upon tho 
Bmkal, in tho autooin, that a man learns to pray from his heart' Jabnnn’s 
T^vek m Sibma, voL ii. p. 189. 
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any considerable period; the inhabitant of the country is, 
therefore, driven to believe that it is the result of super¬ 
natural agency, and we still see the extraordinary spec¬ 
tacle of prayers offered up in our churches for dry wea¬ 
ther or for wet weather; a superstition which to future 
ages will appear as childish as the feelings of pious awe 
with which our fathera regarded the presence of a comet, 
or the approach of an eclipse. We are now acquainted 
with the laws which detennine the movements of comets 
and eclipses; and as we are able to predict their appear¬ 
ance, we have censed to pray that we may be preserved 
fiom them.** But because our researches into tlie pheno¬ 
mena of rain happen to have been less successful,*** we 

Id Eitropf^. in ihe tenth century^ ns enUre anny f\ot\ before one of those 
which would now ecarcely terrify a child: * Toute Tanjide 
dHHhon ec dieperea AubitemoDt k rapparition d'*une ^lipne do eidoil, qui la 
remplit de torruur, et qiii fut commo riinnonro du ujalhcnr qu*on 

ationdnit depnie lonj^-tiWps.' Jfid, tie Ai veil. li. p, 308. 

T}i(^ terror in^pin^d by eclifM^a waa not fiuHlly deetroyod buftm: tlio ei^^htcenlh 
century; 8n<l iu tho laUi^r half of the eeveutcenth (cnturv they etill cruised 
groat both in i*riin(tc and in England. See vol. li. p. 52^ 

vol Hi, p. 372 ; CuHyh't voL li. p. lAittirB tic PdHnt vol. Hi. 

p. .‘kb r\iiijj)nre tfe AhHrwii/fi, vol. v, p. 104, with Jlnrt'n OuesMS at 

Tnfthy 2ud Nericfli pp. 194, UbO. TJiere probably never hnfl boon nn ignorant 
n.ntioii wUoi<c nupcvslition h^ia not been excited by oclipacA. For evidence of 
the iiuivcrsaHty of thia feeling, B4*e St^ntnCn EnA<wy Ui Aiyi, vol. ii. p. 296 ; 

Jiid. of JaWy vol. i, p. »ViO; iSwdhff* IHmI. of 2tntz\ly vol. i. p. 354, 
voL ii, p. 371; MaridetCti lU^t. of p. IW); JVicAwAr, de 

I'At'ahtVf p. 105; MoffoCB Stmthtm AfricOy p. 3^17; .Afi/m/o PitrUe Trnoekf 
vol. i. jj. 414; Mooniroft'K TntPcfs m tne ITifmdifynH iVormcrt, vol, ii. p. 4; 
Vrarofiinfi Hist, of f/w Indian Arrhipei<tffOy voL i. p. ^505; Ellin's 

vol. i. p. .‘Jill ; Mavkmfs Itdujionn vol, i. p, 425; 

Worhn of 7F. Jonn, voL iiL Pvl^H, voL vi. p. 10; Wilsotin Note in the 
VhhxH i^trma, p. 140; WUmms Thtidre of the lltHdttSy vol. i. part il. p. DO; 
AloHlfichty Hid. des voL i. p. 444; Asiatic Rcseai'ohi'^, vol. xii. 

p. 4y4; Wards Visw of the /hadbot, voL i. p. 101; Prc9Cotf$ Jliet. of Peru, 
vol. i. p. 123; KtMn hasidnf p. 874; Thirl^lTs Hist, of Greecer vol. Hi. 
p. 440, vol. vi. p. 216; Mwr<u/'s Life of Erttcft p, 103; Tmnffn Embasfn/ to 
TiMf p, 283); (hvtdn Hitft. of Oreecey vol. viL p. 4.32, vol. xii. pp. 205,557; 
JoxirnfU Aniatii/ur, 1. adrie, voL iiL p. 202, Paris, 1823; Ciot^Btyy tie la Pcste, 
Paris, 1840, p. 224. 

Jn rog.ord to the feelings inspired by comets, and the influence of Payle 
in ro UK wing those superatitiona late in the seventeenth century, con^are 
Tetwt'matiH, (Seech, der Philoeaph, vol. xL p. 252; Le Vansor, Hist, de Louie 
XIll, vol. Hi. p. 416; Ixitm de SevignS, vul. iv. p. 3^16; AxAohiogmphy of 
Sir S. HEtoen, edit IfAlliwell, vol. L pp. 122,123,136. 

On the peculiar complications which have retarded meteorology, and 
thus prevented ua from accurately p^ictisg the weather, compare on 
Meteorology f in Second Eeport of EritUh AMOocMion, pp. 240«35I; Cnoier, 
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resort to the impious contrivance of calling in the aid of 
the Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which 
are the result of our own sloth; and weai’e not ashamed, 
in our public churches, to prostitute the rites of religion 
by using them as a clojtk to conceal an ignorance we ought 
fmnkly to confess.^ The agriculturist is thus taught to 

ProffT^M dfn Si'irHCpn^ toI. i. pp. 00, 248; Kaf:y»\ts^nMH^roloffi/^ pp. 2-4; 
liruOj^utt'r pp. 25K)-20.'>5 ihin^viUe'$ Vdl. ii. pp. 18, 

10. Drit all tlie bc«t auiboriliui are agreed tlmt tbU ignomitce cannot 
last long; and that tho coDatant ailvauce which wo am now nmhing in 
phy«^i(*Al Ntdcnce will eventually enable ii» to explain oven tLenu phmiomeDa. 
Thua, tor irjHtancC| 8ir John naya, ^ It cannot be (iiapuleil, liowever, 
that all tho idmngea which hap]>i*a in tliemaaM of i>ur atmoaphon^, iiivtdved, 
capricioun, anti irn^pfulor oa they iiia^ appc:ir, are yet tho ueceasjiry reaultfi oi 
pnaci[>h!A an (IxihI^ and perhnptj an simple, aa tboao which direct the revolit* 
tiniH of the sular eystein. (lould wo unmvel tho intrlcuto urn 20 , wo might 
tnico tho A(!ti<>n of each diatiiict caiiNe, mid hence dodneo tlic ultimate c Hue is 
anting from tlivir combiiiHl operation. With the posHOKsion of Buch data, 
wo might safely prnilict the stain of the weather at any fntare pi'ri<‘^d, am we 
now coltmlaio an (>clipse of tho sun or moon, or fondull a Conjunclion of tho 
planet A.’ Naiurnl T^ilom)ph/^\t, 4(^>: see aIno p. IHo, Rnd the n^inarlcs 

of Mr. Snow llarris {Pt^U. A^ic. for 1844, p. 241), and <d Mr. Hamilton 
(Jowyifdo/ iSbe. vol. xix. p. xd.). Tiius, bxi, J>r. Wfiowdl 
watvr p. 21) aHva, tlmt * tlio chnngwi of wiiula nnd skies* aro pi'O- 

dinged by causes, oi w£ose rules *110 philueuphioal mind * will doubt tlio 
iixliy. 

'lliis connexion between igunnmee and devotion ia ao clearly marked, 
that many nations have a separate god for the weather, to whom tliuy say 
thuir prayers, lu countries where men stop short of this, they a.wribe tho 
changos to witchcrart, or tusoiue oihor supornatural pow’or. Reu AIanffrr*i 
T<w</<i vol. ii. pp, 7, 108; THvhty'% Exped'd. to ilm Zaitr, pp. 214, 

215; PUiiiCs iiint. of MwlatjttM'ur^ vol. ii. p, .*154 ; Aniniic llxtfart'hvny vol. vi. 
pp. 10?S, lt)4, 21)7, vol. xvi. pp. 22*1, •142; Sontkfy'i Hint, of Jirazil, vol. iii. 
p. 1H7; vol. li. p. 154; Ifid, <fr Mu/twhec, vol. ii. 

p, 81)4; (iiiltrorthU iSffil. vol. it p. 5;U). The IlinduH refer rain to 

supcmatiirjd causes in tho Etf/ Vetltif which is tho oldest of Ihcdr ndigious 
books; and they have hold dmiUr not ions ever stneo. Pit/ V<^h Sdnh'la, 
vol. i. pp. XXX. 10,10, 20, 145, 175, 205, 221, 225, 205, 200, vol, ii, pp. 28, 
41, 02, 110, 158, 158, 104, 10«, 102, )UO, 281,258, 2<W, 820; Jomwil of 

Afttdtic *,Sbc. vol. iii. p 01 ; Co/oman*s Mytkol^ of ike p. Ill; Wartls 

View of the ///ac/om, vol. i. p. ikj. Boo ftiithor two enrioua naHSi^es in the 
DahiMant vol. i. p. 115, vol. n. p. *1^17; and ou tho * llaln-niaUcrB,* compare 
CatliH^n North~American /»t/wrM, vol. i. pp, 184-140, with Norths 

Atnericfm IndiatUf pp. 258, 2tA: also a pr8eis<dy similar da^s in Africa 
{Moffat's Sindhem Africa^ pp. ^106-825), and in Arabia (Niebxthr, Due. do 
VAy-ahm, pp. 237, 23?^). 

Coming to a state of society nearer our own, we find that in tho ninth 
centuiY it was taken for grant^ in Chmtian countries that wind and hail 
wore we work of wizards (^Neander's Hist, of the Church, vol. vi. pp. 118,180); 
that similar views passed on to the sUtoentb century, and wi;ru sanctionod 
by Luther {MoHrtf, iJtfendes Pienees, pp. 18, 10); and iinally, tliat when 
Swinburne was in Spain, only eighty years ago, he found tbo durgy on tho 
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ascribe to supernatural agency the most important phe¬ 
nomena with which he is concerned;®* and there can be 
no doubt that this is one of the causes of those supersti¬ 
tious feelings by which the inhabitants of the countiy’ are 
unfavourably contrasted with those of the to^vn.®® But 
the manufacturer, and, indeed, nearly every one engaged 
in the business of cities, has employments, the success of 
which being regulated by his owi abilities, has no con¬ 
nexion with those unexplained events that perplex the 
imagination of the cultivators of the earth. He who, by 
his ingenuity, works up the inw nuitcrial, is eviden ’ 
loss aftcctcd by uncontrollable occun’cnccs, than he 
wliom the raw material is originally gi^wn. Whethei 
is fair, or whether it is wet, he pursues his labours with 
equal success, and leams to rely solely uj>on his own 
energy, and the cunning of his own arm. As the sailor 
is naturally more superstitious tliaji the soldier, because 
he has to deal ■with a more unstable element; just in the 
same way is the agriculturist more superstitious than the 
ineclianic, because he is more frequently and more sen- 
ously affected by events which the ignorance of some men 
makes them call aipricious, and the ignorance of other 
men makes them call supernatural. 

It would be easy, by an extension of those remarks, 
to show how the progress of manufactures, besides in- i 
creasing the national wealth, luis done immense service 
to civilization, by inspiriug Man mth a confidence in his 



pniit of putting nn oad totho opera, bocauM iboy ^attrihuted the want of 
rail) to ibo itifluea^’e of that nnf^lv eutertainnK^t/ StrtHbffr/ir^s Travels 
throit(/h Spm’u u* 177^ and 177(5, vol. i. p. 177, !>ud edit. Ixindon, 1787. 

ijome ri^iiiarka by tho Rot, Wr. Ward, wliusb strike i»e aa rather 
incautious, and which certainly aredan^rouf^ to bis own proft^ssion, m in- 
cren»<in^ tbo iioatilitv between it and acienoe, in IVara's ItJettl of a Chrisiian 
C/twT/tf p. 2^78. Wiiat Coleridge has said, is worth attending to : see ITie 
Imw/, vol. iii. m. 22% 22;h 

M. Kohl, wiioHo affuteness as a traveller la well known, has found that 
the Hi?ricultural art; the‘most blindly ignorant and prejudiced’ of 

iiU. KM'S Rnmittf p. tHVi, And ^ir li. ^funfhLwn, who hna onjoyed exten-* 
eivo means of ol:^r\'ation, familiarly iiioutiona tho ‘ credulous farmers.’ 
JUdrchisons Sifarin, p. (11. 2n Asia, exactly tbo santa tendency baa been 
notiooil: siks Mamlen's Hist, of hiumatra, p. Some ciirioaa ovidmea of 
lurricultural suporstitiona re-^fpecting tho weather may be aeon in MorUeU. 
Uid, dee divers EUtU, toL ill pp. ^1, 39. 
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own resources;®’’ and how, by giving rise to a new class 
of employments, it has, if I may so say, shifted the scene 
in whicli superstition is most likely to dwell. But to trace 
this would carry me beyond my pixisent limits ; and the 
illustrations alieadj^ given are sufficient to explain how 
the theological spirit must have been diminished by that 
love of exjxjrimental science, which forms one of the prin- 
cipal features in the reign of Charles II.®® 

I have now laid before the reader what I conceive to 
be the point of view from which we ought to estimate a 
period whose true nature seems to me to have been griev¬ 
ously misunderstood. Tliose political winters wlio judge 
events without regard to that intellectual development of 
which they are but a part, will find much to condemn, and 
scarcely anything to apyirove, in tiie reign of Charles II. 
By such authora, I shall be censured lor having travelled 
out of tiiat naiTow path in which history has been too 
often confined. And yet I am at a loss to perceive liow 
it is possible, except by the adoption of such a course, to 
understand a penod wliich, on a superficial view, is full 
of the gressest inconsistencies. Tiiis difficulty will be 
rendered very obvious, if we compare for a moment the 
nature of the government of Charles.with the great things 
which, under that government, were peacen.bly effected. 
Never before was there such awant of apparent connexion 
between the means and the end. Jf we look only at the 
characters of the rulers, and at thcli’ foreign policy, we 
must pronounce the reign of Charles II. to be the worst 


In ibid point of view, the oppogito tondoncicA of ngricnlliu'e atkI Dinnu- 
factures arc judiciously contraMteu by Mr. Porter, nt the end of ]iii» CMuiy on 
the jSlididics of Agricuiturty JoHrml of the Slidid. Hoc. voi. ii. pp. 205, 200. 

Indeed, tlieru never hss been a pmiMl in Eni^iand in which physical 
experiments were so tashionablc. 'Fliis is merely worth oWrving as a syinp* 
tom of the ng:e, unco Charles IL and the Dobloa were not likely to add, and 
did not odd, anything to our knowledge; and their patronai^ of science, 
such AS it was, degraded it rather than advanced it Still, the prevalence 
of the taste is curious; and in additioD to tho picture drawn by Mr. Mac* 
aulay (Jlidwy of Engtand, 1 at edit voL t pp. 408-412), I may refer the 
reader to Voyagu, voL iii. p. 31; dorhiere'i Voyage to ]^la»\dy 
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that has ever been scon in England. If, on the other 
hand, we confine our observations to the laws which were 
passed, and to the principles which were established, we 
shall be obliged to confess that this same reign forms one 
of the brightest epochs in our national annals. Politically 
and morally, there were to be found in the govemment 
all the elements of confusion, of weakness, and of crime. 
The king himself was a mean and spiritless voluptuaiy, 
without the morals of a Christian, and almost without the 
feelings of a man.®® His ministei‘8, with the exception of 
Clarendon, whom he hated for his virtues, had not one 
of the attributes of statesmen, and nearly all of them were 
pensioned by the crown of France.®® The weight of taxa¬ 
tion was increased,®* while the security of the kingdom 
was diminished.®* By the forced surrender of the char¬ 
ters of the towns, our municipal rights were endangered.®® 
By shutting the exchequer, our national credit was de¬ 
stroyed.®* Though immense sums were spent in main- 

Ifia txoafmcnt of hia joiin^ wife iioTnediatcly oftor marringo in pov 
hftpA tite woiist ihin^ reconiod of thia uud cootoinptilde pnneu. Luftcr*i 
Life of vol. ii. pp. la matter of proof; but Burnet 

{(hen Timey yoL i. j>. G22, anil toL ii p. 4(ir) M'hiapers a Jiorrible Ruapicion, 
*wiiich I believe to bo true, ev<ni uf Charles II., and wbicli ilArne, 

who li»d col located Rome evidence uf liis astounding proHigaej, does not mon« 
tu>n, tliou^L he quotes one of Uic paHsages in Jhirnet. Jlan'Wi Ztm of th9 
vol. V. pp. 30-43. liotrover, as J)r. Vivr says, in reference to another 
accusation ngulnst him, ^ There is little occawou to blncben the memory of 
tliat wickud raonnreh, Chailca 11., by thu aid of invidious coujoctuies.* 
yvies on JnmeH II. in Par/$ IKorits, ?oL it. p. 477. (compare /bs*’# History 
ofJdiws II. p. 71, 

Mvfin (llai'endon'has been charged with receiving bribes from Louis X TV ,; 
but for tills tkoru appears to be nu good authority. Compare Hnlluvi a Const, 
Hid, vol. ii. pp. 0(j, 07 note, with Vamjibelts ChattecUorH^vol, iii. p. 213. 

LisUr's Life (f Clarttutim, voL ii. p. 377; Marrifs Lives of the Stuarie, 
vol. iv. pp. 310-^544, 

Imiuediatelj after the Restoration, the custom began of appointing 
to naval eommanda incompetent youths of birth, to the discouragement of 
those able ofiicon who bad been employed under Cromwell. Compare 
Lifmefs Own Time, yoL i. p. 200, with Diary, vol ii. p. 413, voL iii. 
pp. liH, 72, 

ilarrli^s Lives of the Shmris, toL t. pp. 323-328. T)te court was so 
bout on alimgating tne charter of the city of I^ndon, that Saunders was 
made cliier-jnHtice for the express purpose. See Campi^s Chief^JusUces, 
vol. ii. p, 6lk Roger North says (/Joes of the Norths, yoL ii. p. 67),' Nothing 
was accounted at court so meritorious as the procuring of ebarten, as the 
Unguage then was.' Compm BHlstrodc^s Msmoiro^ pp.37U, 388. 

^ Tno panic caused by Uiis scandalous robbery is deacribod by Da Fos \ 
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taining our naval and military power, we were left so 
defenceless, that when a war broke out, which had long 
been preparing, we seemed suddenly to be taken by sur¬ 
prise. Such was the miserable iiicaj>acity of the govern¬ 
ment, that the fleets of Holland were able, not only to 
ride triumphant I'ound our coasts, but to sail up the 
Thames, attack our arsenals, burn our ships, and insult 
the mctixipolis of Knglan<l.“ Yet, notwithstanding all 
these things, it is an undoubted fact, that in this same 
reign of Charles II. moi’e steps were taken in the right 
direction than had been taken, in any period of equal 
lengtli, during the twelve centuries we had occupied the 
soil of Jh'itain. lly thq mere force of that intellectual 
movement, whichwas unwittingly supported by the crown, 
there were effected, in the course of a fcwyeai’s, I'eforms 
which changed the face of society.*® The two great ob¬ 
stacles by which the nation liad long been embarrassed, 
consisted of a spiritual tyranny and a territorial tyinnny: 
the tyranny of thechuixli and the tyranny of the nobles. 
An attempt was now made to remedy these evils; not by 
palliatives, but by striking at the power of the classes who 
did the mischief. For now it was that a law was ijiaccd 

WiUm*9 Life of De Fo^f toU i. p. ^2. Sec also TAfi of Uimsefy 

vol. i. p. 7H ; Piirker'e i/tW. of w Own TVnw, pp. 'lni\ amount 

atoku Dy tlie kin^^ U estimated at tSmeUrir'e I£ui. of (he JimnWf 

toL i. p. fH15. Accordiog to Lord (.^uupbcll^ * nearly a million and a half? 
Liivu of the CliUMceUonf vol. ir. p. 113. 

Tliort^ is a very curious account in Dioti/, vol. iii. pp. 242-2C4, 

of tile terror felt by the lx»ndoners on this occasion. Pepys hinihclf lmri<xl 
Kis gold (p. 2C1 and pp. 37Ct-37t)), KtoIto {Diory, vol. ii. p. 287) eaya : 

^ The aUruic was so that it nut both country imd citty into a paniq, 

fearo, and consteraatLon, such as X nope 1 shall never hoc more^ every body 
was nono knew why or whither.’ 

^ The most important of these nforms were carried, as is nearly always 
the case, in opposition to the real wishes of the ruling classes. Charles 
and Jaiuos II. often add of the Habeas Corpus Act, Hhat a government 
cobild not subsist with such a law.’ J)al/yfnjMe Metiioirn, vcd. li. p. 104. 
Lord^Keeper Guilford was even opposed to the abolition of military tenures. 
^Ile tlioiight,’ says his brother, ‘tbo taking away of tlie tenuiH's n d<^s* 
perate wound to tlie liborlios of the people of England.' Liven of Om Norihe^ 
toL iL;p. 82. ^ose are the sort of men by whom great nations uro go- 
Tujuid. A passage in Life of Jameey by Hiuueff edit. Clarke, vol. ii. p. (121, 
ccshmis the stAtutnent in Ifalrymple, so far as James is concerned. This 
should be compared with a letter from Louis XIV., in the Barillon corre- 
i^ndeuce. Ap^dix to Fox'n Jatna ii., p. czxiv. 
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on the statute-book, taking away that celebrated writ, / 
which enabled the bishops or their delegates to cause 
thase men to be burned whose religion was different to 
their pwn.®^ Now it was that the clergy were deprived?, 
of the privilege of taxing themselves, and were forced to 
submit to an assessment made by the ordina^ legisla¬ 
ture.®® Now, too, there was enacted a law forbidding any. 
bishop, or any ecclesiastical court, to tender the ex-officio 
oath, by wliich the church had hitherto enjoyed the power ! 
of compelling a suspecteil pereon to criminate himself.®® 
In regard to the nobles, it was also during the reign of 
Charles 11. that the House of Lords, after a shhj’p struggle, 
was obliged to abandon its pretensions to an original juris¬ 
diction in civil suits; and thus lost for ever an important 
resource for extending its own influence.^®® It was in the 
same reign that there was settled the right of the people 

Bhckfffone's Commeni/trieSf rol. i?. p. 4 ^^; Can/pM^s vnl. iii. 

r . 4.31. Thi« dHBtnU‘tu»n of the writ //frrriico wiw in llJ77. 

t irt nt>tlcod iu Pattttcr's TrnUi»e m the Vhfirrh, rol. i. p. ^XX) \ and in Vid^ 
Her* 9 IWhnifuft. llixt. nil, riii. p. 47H. 

^ Thin wna in liKVl. Soe tuo account of it in Collier's 32cch$ia$t, Hid, 
vol. viii. pp. ColJier, who is evidently displeased hy the chnnj^e, 

shjr: *Tnu c<m*«oiitin^% therefore, to ho taxed 6y the tcinponil Commons, 
uiHkfs the niorf* dependent on a forei^ hocty, takc:^ away the ri|rht 

of of their own mtmey, atnl lays their estates in somo measure at 

diflcn^tioa.’ 8co on the injury this lian inflicted un the church, Loffh- 
bury' 8 Hid, of Vom'oofdiony pp. 2<!0. And (^olerid^e Urmuimy 

Tol.iv. pp. 103,15.3) points this out as charactensin^ one of the three 'grimd 
evil epochH of our presK^nt church.’ So marked, however, was the tendency 
of tlint time, that tliin mast important meoRure was peaceably efleeted by an 
nrran^nmicnt b(3wccn Sluddon and (llarcndon. See the not^ by Onslow in 
Bttnui'i Omi 7V/mc, vol. i. p. .340, vol. iv. pp. 50H, 600. Compare l-ord 
Ojimihm a statement {Part JlisL voLxvi. p. 100) wilb the speech of lx)pd 
(vol. xxii. p. 77); and of Lord Temph^ on Tooke’s caae (vol. xxxv. 
p. I.‘i57), Mr. Convithim (Hid. of the Ckvrth of Englmidf vol. ii. p. .364, 
O.xford, 1840) grieves over ^ this deprivation of the liberties of the l^glisli 
clergy.’ 

13 Car. II. 0 .12. OompaM Stephens's Life of Tooke, vol. i. jm. 100,170, 
with Jifavkdone's ComnieHtaries^ v<il. iiL p. 101. Mr. Ifidlam (Const. Hid, 
vol L pp. 107, 108) has adduced evidence of the way in which the clergy 
were oi customed to injure their opponents by the -officio ontb. 

LOO p]||$ (ff the famous controversy resMcting Skinner, in 

1000; and 'from this time,’ says Mr. llallani, 'tlic J^rds have tacitly 
abandoned all pr<it"DHion6 to on original jurisdiction in* dvil suits.’ Const, 
Hid. vol. ii. p. 184. There is an account of this case (d Skinner, which 
was connected with the East-India Company, in Milts Hist, of India, vol i. 
pp. 102; 103. 
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to be taxed entirely by their representatives; the House 
of Commons having ever since retained the sole power of 
proposing money bills, and regulating the airaount of im¬ 
posts, merely leaving to the Peers the form of consenting 
to what has beep'already determined.”’^ These were the 
attempts which were made to bridle the clergy and the 
nobles. But there were also effected other things of equal 
importance. By the destruction of the scandalous pre¬ 
rogatives of Purveyance and Pre-emption, a limit was set 
to th(^ power of the sovereign to vex his refractory sub¬ 
jects.”® By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 
Englishman*was made as certain os law could make it; 
it being guaranteed to him, that if accused of crime, he, 
instead of languishing in prison, as hod often been the 
case, should be brought to a fiiir and 8))ecdy trial.By 
the Statute of Frauds and Peijiiries, a security hitherto 
unknown was conferred upon private property.^*^ By the 


iraU(im*$ Conti. /ftV. vol. iL pp. 180*102; and Ecclcston't Engh'nh Antt^ 
p. Thn disputes betwinm iha two hcniaPA MK|>eetln^ 
we iwitndKl very briefly in Pnrkcr** Hiil, o/kl* Oim T’/wr, jip. liW. 

Tho ‘famous <if purvoyaace and prc-ainptiou' were abolisbcd 

by 12 Car. 11. c. 24. Jialloins llid. vol. li. o. 11. Burkn, Id Inauing- 
nficcnt npoech on liloonoinicnl Kefonn, doacriboa taa abiisca of tbonUl system 
of purvoyance. liitrkrt Worhtj vol. i. p. 2*10. Soe also KemUet m 

Enfflttnd^ vol. ii. i>. 88 note; JUnringlon on the Slaiuttty pp. ]H‘{-185. 2*37; 
lAti(fat‘<rn Hist, of Enijlfwdf vo], ii. np. JVW, Jiid. of Jie- 

v&iw, vol. i. p, iStl; IM, Hid, voi. lil. p. 1295>. Tha^e will fiive 

on idra of tlie iniquities practised undar Una wbieu, like moHt j^roas 

injuaticea, vras cue of the old niialoma of tbn Bril UK (U)aslitutIon^ beinf^ 
at ICttAt as ancient as Cimulc. See A/Ich on the Jitn/al Prn^jatic€f p. 152. 
Indoed, a recent writer of comndomblo learning {l^jtenccy Oriyxn of ihe Laict 
of Europey p. 810) derives it lW)m tbo Konian law. A bill Inul been brought 
in to take it away in 1U5C. See BttriotCt J)ian/, vol. i. p. 81. 

When Adam Smith wrotat it atill exUtod in Fnmeu and (JurniAny. WtuUh 
of Notions^ book iii. cli^. ii. p. IGl. 

On tho Habeas Corpus Act, which became law in 1079, fee Cn/nphclTt 
C%anccilorty vol. iii. pp. 345-847; MucknUotihy Heivi^Uion of 1088, p. 49; and 
Zinffard's ITitl. of Englandj vol. viii. p. 17. The pe«^uJiantics ol Ihia law, 
as compared with the iinitalians of it in other countries, are cleai'ly state<l 
in Mey&'y Ei^rit de$ Indiltdiont JudiciairtMy voL ii. p. 283. Mr. Lister {TAft 
of Vlomid4mf voL ii. p. 464) says: ‘ ImprUmiTnent in gaols beyond tho ecoi 
was nut prevented by law till the paamug of the Habeas Corpus Act^ in 
1070.' 

Blackstoae {Commentariot^ ?oL iv. p. 439) calU this 'a groat and ne- 
caaaaiw security to private pro|>ejty; ’ and l^ord Campbell (Chmadhr/i, vol. iii. 
p. 42*{) terns it ^ the most importaot and most bcneHcid piece of juridical 
'^'^statioo of which wo can woaV On its ellects^ compare Jones’s valuable 
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abolition of general impeachments, an end was put to a 
great engine of tyranny, with which powerful and unscru-’ 
pulous men had frequently ruined their political adver¬ 
saries.'®® By the cessation of those laws which rcstricted 
the liberty of printing, there was laid the foundation of 
that great Public Press, which, more than any other single 
cause, has diffused among the people a knowledge of their 
own {K>wcr, and has thus, to an almost incredible extent, 
aided the progress of English civilization.'®® And, to com- 
])lete this noble picture, there were finally desti’oyed those 
feudal incidents, which our Norman conquerors had im¬ 
posed,—the military tenures; tlic court of wards; the 
lines tor alienation; the right of forfeiture for man*iage 
by reason of tenure; the aids, the homages, the cseuages, 
tlie primer seisms; and all those miscdiievous subtleties, 
of which the mere names sound in modern eara as a wild 
and barbarous jargon, but which pressed upon our ances¬ 
tors as real and serious evils. 

These were the things which were done in the reign of 
Charles i 1.; and if we consider the ?nisemble incompetence 
of the king, the idle profligacy of his court, the unblushing 

Copimoifrrrt/ on (IVorki of Sir W. Tol iv. p. 2fl0), wHh Stwy'i 

of L*m^f P)i. 51^1, ^>'22, 627, 864 j ikud Tutffrr vn Statute Law, in 
Jowtinl of SfatiHt. Sor, vol. xvii. p. IW). 

Lonl <^iiiip1n‘n (T-uw o/* fhr Chanreifors, vol. iii. p. 247) aajfl/thftt the 
in ‘put nu ruu to ^onerel iznpoaohineuU/ 

ten at WJU4 n*pilaled ]ty ro^al proclamations; then hy the 

Star-cLamb(>r; uud nfu^rwonls bv tbo j«on;r PuriiAmciit. Tlio decreeH uf the 
Sinr-chnuiljf'r wore tnlcun lu the of 1*1 and M Car. If. c. 3.3; but this 
act pxpiied in ]G7i), and was uot renewed dnriiiK* the of Charles XX. 

Ctmiparc JihckMono'g Contment. vol. iv, p, 152, with IlunCt lIwL of Nrw^ 
p«prrft^ vol. 1. p. 154, and Fox'* llvA, ofjamrr Ji. p. 143, 

lull OK I account 1 have R*en id auv hihtor^*, of this great Tlovolii- 
lion, which a wept away tho traditions and dic hingmigc cf feudalism, is that 
given in JftirrWn Z?’w?x if ihtt tSunriH, voL iv. pp. 3(i4)*378. Itut llarri^ 
though on iudiiAtrious collHctor, was a man of slenuer ability, and not at all 
awan; of tho n\>il nature of a cluuigo, of which the obvious and immediately 
pracitieol fonued tho sniolhst part. The true point of view is, that 

It was a recognition by the le^slaturo that tlio Aliddle A^os were 

extinct, mid that it was nuce.'tsa^ to inau^rate a more modoru and inno¬ 
vating poli( y. Hcinarter i Hhall have ociaMOD (o examino this in detail^ 
and k)iow how it was merely a s^ptom of a revolutionary I^o^omGnt. In 
tho moan time the reader may reinr to the very »hort notices in LafrtfmpU'i 
JliH. of I'eNM Pt'operii/^ p. 86; Bfnckttone*$ Comment, voll ii. pp. 76, 77; 
liaUttme Vm^t. Hid. vol. it. p. U , Part. Hid. vol. iv. pp. 6^ 107| 108; 
Meyery Indiiiitione Judicimree, voL ii. p. 66. 

VOL. I. A A 
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venality of his ministers, the constant conspiracies to 
which the country was exposed from within, and the un¬ 
precedented insults to which it was subjected from with¬ 
out ; if we, moreover, consider that to all this there were 
added two natural calamities of tlie most grievous descrip¬ 
tion,—a Great Plague, which thinned society in all its 
ranks, and scattered confusion through the kingdom, and 
a Great Fire, which, besides increasing the mortality from 
the pestilence, destroyed in a moment those accura ulations 
of industry by which industry itself is nourished;—if we 
put all these things together, how can we reconcile incon¬ 
sistencies apparently so gross? How could so wonderful 
a progress be made in the face of these unparalleled dis¬ 
asters ? How could such men, under such circumstances, 
effect such improvements? These arc questions which 
our political compilcra are unable to answer; becjiuse they 
look too much at the peculiarities of individuals, and too 
little at the temper of the age in which those individuals 
live. Such writers do not [Kjoieive that the history of 
every civilized country is the history of its intellectual 
development, which kings, statesmen, and legislators are 
more likely to retard than to liasten; because, however 
great their power may be, they are at best the accidental 
and insufficient representatives of the spirit of their time; 
and because, so far from being able to regulate the move¬ 
ments of the national mind, they themselves form the 
smallest part of it, and, in a "6061*81 view of the progross 
of Man, arc only to be regarded as the puppets who strut 
and fret their hour upon a little stage; wliile, beyond 
them, and on every side of them, are forming opinions 
and principles which they can scarcely |X)rceive, but by 
which alone the whole course of human affairs is ulti¬ 
mately governed. 

The truth is, that the vast legislative reforms, for 
which the reign of Chaidcs II. is so remarkable, merely 
form a part of that movement, which, though traceable to 
a much earlier period, had only for three generations been 
in undisguised operation. These important improvements 
were the result of that bold, sceptical, inquiring, and rc- 
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forming spirit, which had now seized the three great 
departments of Theology, of Science, and of Politics. The 
old principles of tradition, of authority, and of dogma, 
were gindually becoming weaker; and of course, in the 
same proportion, there was diminished the influence of 
the classes by whom those principles were chiefly upheld. 
As the power of particular sections of society thus de¬ 
clined, the power of the people at large increased. The 
real interests of the nation bcgjin to be perceived, so soon 
as tlie superstitions were dispersed by which those inter¬ 
ests had long been obscured. This, 1 believe, is the real 
solution of miat atfii*8t seems acurious problem,—namely, 
how it was that such comprehensive i*efonns should have 
been accomplished in so 1^, and in many respects so in¬ 
famous, a reign. It is, no doubt, true, that those rcfoims 
were essentially the result of the intellectual march of 
the age; but, so far from being made in spite of the vices 
of the sovereign, they were actually aided by them. With 
the exception of the needy pi*ofligate.s who thronged his 
court, all classes of men soon learned to despise a king 
who >va8 a diainkard, a libertine, and a hy[)ocrite; who 
had neither shame nor sensibility; and who, in point of 
honour, was unworthy to enter the presence of the mean¬ 
est of his subjects. To have the throne filled for a quarter 
of a century by such a man as this, was the surest way 
of wt'akeniiig tlmt ignorant and indiscriminate loyalty, to 
which the people have often sacrificed their dearest rights. 
Thus, the character of the king, merely considered frotn 
tliis point of view, was eminently fiivourable to the growth 
of national liberty.'®* But the advantage did not stop 
thci’c. The reckless debaucheries of Charles made him 

Mr. Tlftllani has a noble paaMge on the serricee rendered to English 
civilization by tbe vices of the En^dish court; * We are, however, much 
indebted tJjo niemorv of Jiarbars duebea^ of ClerolAncl, dnche&s of 

Portsmouth, nnd Mrs. t^leont^r Ctw^ We owe a tribute of gratitude to tho 
Mays, the Kiliigrews, the OliitRochee, bjkI the Qrammonts, played a 

soFvlcemble part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalt;^. They saved 
our fond athers from the Starch amber and tho ingh*^nimi8sioB court ^ they 
laboured in th^ir vocation against Standing anni^ anil comsption; they 
pn.*B 0 efi forward tbe great ultimate Hecurity of English tm4om —the expul* 
aiou of iko House of Stuart’ J{aUam*$ Cim$t. Jlid» voh ih p. OOl 

aa2 
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abhor everything approaching to restraint; 
him a dislike to a class, whose profession, 
supposes a conduct of more than ordinary 
consequence was, that he, not from views of enlightened 
policy, but merely from a love of vicious indulgence, 
^ways had a distaste for the clergy; and, so far from 
advancing their power, frequently expressed for them an 
open contempt.**^ His most intimate friends directed 
against them those coai’se and profligate jokes, which are 
pi’eserved in the literature of the time; and which, in the 
opinion of the courtiers, were to be ranked among the 
noblest specimens of human wit. Fi*om men of this sort 
the church had, indeed, little to apprehend; but their lan¬ 
guage, and the favour with which it was received, are part 
of the symptoms by which we may study the temper of 
that age. Many other illustrations will occur to most 
readers; I may, however, mention one, which is interest¬ 
ing on account of the eminence of tlie philosopher con- 
cenied in it. The most dangerous opponent of the clergy 
in the seventeenth centuiy, was certainly Hobbes, the 
subtlest dialectician of his time; a writer, too, of singu¬ 
lar clearness, and, among British metaphysicians, inferior 
only to Berkeley. This profound thinker published se¬ 
veral fipecnlations very unfavourable to the church, and 
directly opposed to principles which are essential to eccle¬ 
siastical authority. As a natural consequence, he was 
hated by the clergy; his doctrines were declared to be 


and this gave 
at least, pre- 
purity. The 


Burnet (Own Time, vol. I. p. 448) tellA ua that, in 10C7, the kin", even 
ftt the council-board, cvpreMacd Iiiujaelf a^rMust tbe biahops, and 8aid, that 
the cleiOT ^ tboujrbt of nothing: but to good benofict^e, and to keep a 
pood table.’ See also, on disliko to the bidliopi, vol. u, p. 22; aud 
Tepyi Diary, vol. iv. .p. % In another place, vol. iv. p. 42, JVnys writes: 
* And I boHeve the Morwchy will in a little time be shaken, wnother they 
will or no; the king being o#ended with them, and set upon it, aa 1 bear.’ 
Evelyn, in a conversation with Pepys, noticed with such conduct of 

Charles, * that a bishop shall never be seen about him, os the king of 
Pranco hath always.’ iii.p.^1. EvcIto, in his benevolent way, 

awibes this to * the neglimnre of tno clergy; ’ but histoiy toaches us that 
the clergy have never neglected kioge, exce^it when the king has first ne« 
rieeted them. Sir John liero.^by gives a cunous account of a conversation 
Charles IL held with him req>eci)Dg * mitied beads,’ in which tho feeling 
of the king is very apparent iSsre^’s lYdvcU and 3fmoin, p. 238. 
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highly pernicious; and he Tvas accused of wishing to sub¬ 
vert tile national religion, and corrupt the national mo¬ 
rals.**® So far did this proceed, that, during his life, and 
for several years after his death, every man who ventured 
to think for himself was stigmatized as a Hobbist, or, as 
it was sometimes called, a Hobbian.*** This marked hos¬ 
tility on the part of the clergy, was a sufficient recom¬ 
mendation to the favour of Charles. The king, even before 
his accession, had imbibed many of his principles and, 
after the Kestoration, he treated the author with what was 
deemed a scandalous respect He protected him from his 
enemies; he somewhat ostentatiously hung up his portrait 
in his own private ixx>m at Whitehall;**® and lie even con¬ 
ferred a pension on this, the most formidable opponent 
who had yet apfxsared against the spiritual hieiarcny.*** 
If we look for a moment at tlte ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments of Charles, wc sluUl find evidence of the same tend- 

On tbe animoait/ of the cleiv}* a^inst Hobbes, and on tbo extent to 
whicli he roinprocated cooiparu LftUrs mid Iaiw, voL si. pp. 633, 

(>U; Tc/mfuimuif Orsch. der vol. x.n. Ill; with tbu angry liusguage 
of Jhirnot (OwA vol. i. p. ami of Whiaton p. 251). See 

Also IFcwrra ().v<miffuiea, etlit. toI. iii p. 1311. AIodcod^ who 

WM in liontlou iu 1003, of Ilohbi^a, ^11 me dit I’averaion ^uo toue 
le^ geoH dVgliae Unt catholiquea quo protoHtiins AToiont pour lui.' Mon^ 
i'Onys' toL Hi. p. 4.3; mid p. tlH, Hobbeii, que je trouToi tou* 

juiira fort onnemi dea protres oitnoUquoa et dea prutestans.* About tbe 
^ame timu, Sorbierc was in London; and ha writcM respecting Hobbes: 'I 
know not how it comen to pnM.% the clergy are afraid of bins, and so are 
the Oxfonl Diatheniaticians and tbeii adheruntA; wberoforo his luaiesty 
((Jli/ulus II.) wwi pleased to make a very good comparison wbon ho toUi me, 
lie was lilce ft bear, whom they biutud with dogs to tiy him.* Sorbures Voy^ 
ogfi to £iff/ifmd, p. 40. 

Tills Wftd u common expreasion for whoever attankod established opi¬ 
nions lato in the seventeenth, aod even early in the eighteenth centur}'. 
For iiietftDCiui of it, sec Jfd.vie/s Life of JIinuf4fj folio, I(So, part iii. p. 48 ; 
limjle'e Worka, vol. v. pp. 605, 510; Aotik** Ijh of BrrUlejff rol. i. p. 41; 
Femon Coire-ywid, voL lii. p. 13; Kwfs Life of LockCf voL i. p. lUl; Brew^ 
etcr*s Life q/ Newton, voL ii. p. 149. 

Hurnet says, they 'made deep am! lastisg impreaslona on the king’s 
mind.’ Oim Ti/w, vol. i. p. 172. 

A likeness, by Cooper. See Woods Aihmte Oxommete^ edit. Bliss, 
vol. iii. p. 120S. 

SSorbiere's Voyaye to Ettybrndy p. 39; Woods Athena pxomenses, vol. iii. 
p. 1206. On the popularity of the works of llobbos in the reign of Charles II. 
compare xho/y, vol. W. p. 164, with Lives of the NoAhs, voL iii* 

p. 339. 
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ency. In his reign, the highest dignities in the church 
were invariably conferred upon men who were deficient 
either in ability or in honesty. It would perhaps be an 
over-refinement to ascribe to the king a deliberate plan for 
lowering tlie reputation of the episcopal bench; but it is 
certain, that if he had such a plan, he followed the course 
most likely to effect his purpose. For it is no exagge¬ 
ration to say, that, during his life, the leading English 
prelates were, without exception, either incapable or in¬ 
sincere; they were unable to defend what they really 
believed, or else they did not believe what they openly 
professed. Never before were the interests of the Angli¬ 
can church so feebly guarded. The first Archbishop of 
Canterbury appointed by Charles was Juxon, whose de¬ 
ficiencies were notorious; and of whom his fi'iends could 
only say, that his want of ability was compensiitcd by the 
goodness of liis intentions."* When he died, the king 
raised up as his successor Sheldon, whom he had previ¬ 
ously made Bishop of London; and who not only bnnight 
discredit on his order by acts of gross intolerance,"® but 
who was so regardless of the common decencies of his 
station, that he used to amuse his associates, by having 
exhibitions in hiso^vn house, imitating the way in which 
the Presbyterians delivered their sennons.'" After the 
death of Sheldon, Charles appointed to the ai’chbishopric 
Bancroft; whose su[Xjrstitious fancies exposed Inm to the 
contempt even of his own profession, and who was as 
much despised as Sheldon had been hated.^** In the rank 

Bisilop Burnet of hizn, at his appointment: lie woa never a 

great divine^ bo he wao nnw Ruperannnatea.* Own Titne, vol. i. p. 

Of which his own fneud^ libhop Parker, givoa a Bpecimen. 800 
Parker*8 Hidoiy of his otai up. 31*38. Compare Mnfs Ifist, of the 
PnritaM^ vul. iv. p. 420^ Wilson's msm, of De Poe, toL i. p. 43. 

In lOGO, Pepya waa at one of these entertninmenta, which took place 
not only at the house, but in the presence of the archbisliojK See tiio seAOi- 
dalous details in P^s' Dutry, vo). iv. pp. 321, HQ2; or Ih Fos, 

vol. i. pp. 44,4^. 

Burnet^ who knew Saneroft, calls him ^a poor-spirited and fearful 
man' (<>um Tiw, vol. ill. p. 834); and mentions (voL iii. p. 188) an instance 
of his 8 ^peIet^tion, which will be easily bolieved by whoever nss rend bis 
ridiculous sermons, which D'CWly has wickedly punlishod. See Appendix 
to jyOyly's Stmeroft^ pp. 330 - 42 ( 1 . Dr. Lake says that evoryhwj was 
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immediately below this, we find the same principle at 
work. The three Archbishops of York, during the reign of 
Charles II., were Frewen, Steam, and Dolben; who were 
so utterly devoid of ability, that, notwithstanding their 
elevated position, they are altogether forgotten, not one 
reader out of a thousand having ever heard their names.^^® 
Such appointments as these are indeed striking; and 
what makes them more so, is, that they were by no means 
necessaiy; they were not forced on the king by court in¬ 
trigue, nor was there a lack of more competent men. The 
truth seems to be, that Charles wjis unwilling to confer 
ecclesiastical promotion upon any one who had ability 
enough to increase the authority of the church, and re¬ 
store it to its former prc-emiiience. At his accession, the 
two ablest of the clergy were undoubtedly Jeremy Taylor 
anc^ Isaac Harrow. Both of them were notorious for their 
loyalty; both of them were men of unspotted virtue; and 
both of them have left a reputation which mil hardly perish 
while the linglish language is remembered. But Taylor, 
though he had married the king’s sister,’*"wns treated with 
marked neglect; and, being exiled to an Irish bishopric, 
had to pass the remainder of his life in what, at that time, 
was truly called a barbarous country.^^^ As to Barrow, 

amazed wlien it was known that Saunrofl was to bo archbishop. Lake*i 
J)inn/f ^)Oth Dec. 1077, p. 18, in vol. i. of the Cattuien Mi9CifUany,l6i7, 4t<). 
Ilis character, ao far as he ))ud one, is faidj drawn by l)r. Birch; ^ alow. 
timoruiiR, aod narrow-Bpintc^U but at the siuue dine a honest, and 

well-jnKanj]i^ man.' Jiirch^s lAfe of ii. 151. aL»o ruspecting 

liini, Jdat.'QuiafM UUt. of BrnfUind, voL IL p. 01t>, toI. iii p. 77, vol. iv. pp. 
4(M2, 

Frewen was eo obscure a man, that thoro is no life of him eitlior in 
Chohneri Bioijntphknl THiiionar^, at in Kcm6*s more roceat, but inferior 
work. The little that is known of Steam, or Stera^ is unfavourables Com* 
pare BurnHt vol. ii. p. 427, with Bojier^g Life of HunetSf, folio, 16i)C, part iL 
p. And of Dmbon 1 haro been unable to collect anything of interest, 
except that he had a good libnuy. See the traditionary account in imtio 
Memoire of Bitdiop Honiet p. 00. 

11 IS'wife was Joanna Bridra, a bastard of Charles I. Compare NoUt 
and Queries, voL vii. p. 305, with IMer*s Life of Jemmy TayUrr, in Taylor'e 
Worke, vol. L p. xxxiv. Bishop Ilebor, p. xxxv., adds, 'But, notwith¬ 
standing the splendour of such an alliance, tnete is no reason to believe that 
it added materially to TAylor *0 income.’ 

Coleridge (tAt vol. lii. p. S08) says, that this neglect of 

Jeremy Taylor by Charles * is a problem of wbiw perhaps his virtues present 
the most probable solution.’ 
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who, in point of genius, was probably superior to Taylor, 
he had the mortification of seeing the most incapable men 
raised to the highest posts ii\the church, while he himself 
was unnoticed; and, notwithstanding that his family had 
greatly suffered in the royal cause,'” he received no sort 
of preferment until five years before his death, when the 
king conferred on him the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.''’* 

It is hardly necessary to point out how all this must 
have tended to weaken the church, and acceles'ate that 
great movement for which the i*eign of Charles II. is re¬ 
markable.'^® At the same time, there were many other 
circumstances which, in this preliminary sketch, it is im¬ 
possible to notice, but which were stomped with the ge¬ 
neral character of revolt against ancient authority. In a 
subsequent volume, this will be placed in a still clearer 
light, because I shal I have an opportunity of bringing for¬ 
ward evidence which, from the abundance of its details, 
would be unsuited to the present Intnxluction. Enough, 
however, has been stated, to indicate the general march of 


Superior^ certAinlji in comprehensiTenem, and in the nf bii 
itudicb; 80 that it is aptly mud by a r<*8peiTtfiblo Hutliaritv, thtit iio at 
OBce * tlie {Treat precursor of Sir Isaac Newloo, and the pride of the En;ilisb 
p^ulpit/ Wordnoortk^* Sccknod. toI. ir. p. >U4. See aim, rcHpccting 
Mrrovr, Moniuda^ Hut, dc4 MaMtrud, toL iL pp. 88, 80, .']50, .'KjO, 504, 606, 
voL ill. pp. 40G^i6. 

'lii8 father hnvin^r auffered greatly in^hia estate by hia attachment to 
the rovol caufio.' Ckalmcn^ Bivg, hid. voL Jv. p. 

JWrow, displeased at not receiving preferment after the llcstoration, 
wrote the lines: 

* Ta xnnglA optavit redituTam CaroTa nemo; 

£t Miuit atmo te ndiiaae nriniu*’ 

JlamilMi IAf4 of in Barroio's Work4j Edinb. 1846, ^ i. p. xxiii. 

£veiything Mr. Uai^ulav bos said on contempt into which the 
clern fell in me reign of Charles II. is perfectly accurate; and from 
evidence which I haye collected, I know that ibis veir able writer, of whose 
immense research few people are competent Judges, has nither understated 
the ca.s6 than overstatea it. On several AobjeclH I should venture to diifer 
from Mr. Macaulay ; hut I cannot rofrain from expressing my admiration 
of his unwearied diligence, of the consummate skill with which he lias 
arranged his materials, and of the noble love of liberty which animates his 
^tire work. These are qualities which will long survive the aspersions of bis 
puny detractors,—men who, in point of knowledge and ability, are unworthy 
to loosen the shoe-latchet him they foolishly attack. 
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. the English mind, and supply the reader with a clue by 
which he may understand those still more complicated 
events, which, as the sevent^nth century advanced, began 
to thicken upon us. 

A few years before the death of Charles 11., the clergy 
made a gi’cat effort to recover their former power by 
reviving those doctrines of Passive Obedience and Divine 
Right, whicli are obviously fevourahle to the progress of 
superatition.^^® But as the English intellect was now suf¬ 
ficiently advanced to reject such dogma-s, this futile at¬ 
tempt only increased the opposition between the intei'cets 
of tlie people as a body, and the interests of the clergy 
as a class. Scarcely had tliis scheme been defeated, when 
the sudden death of Charles placed on the throne a prince 
whoso most earnest desirc was to restore the Catholic 
church, and reinstate among us that miscliievous system 
which openly boasts of subjugating the reason of Man. 
This change in affairs was, if we consider it in its ultimate 
results, the most fortunate circumstance which could have 
liappened to our country. In spite of the difference of 
their religion, the English clergy had always displayed an 
affection towards James, whose reverence for the priest¬ 
hood they gixaitly admired; though they were anxious 
that the wai’mth of his affections sliould be lavislied on 

llullam’i Cotut. Ilut. toL it pp. 143, 14.1, 15S-1C0; from wiiicb it 
Appears tljat this inoveoicnt began anout 1081. The clei^, as a body, are 
natural 1/ fayoiirablo to this doctrine ; and the following pwsage, piibfislied 
only twelve years will give the reader an idea of the views thst some of 
them entertain. Tho liev. Mr. Seweii {Chistum T/oad. 1844, n. 157) 
says, that the roigniug prince is * a b<iing anued with supreme pnysicu 
power by the band an^ porniisrion of Providence; as such, tlie lord of our 
property, the master of our lives, tho fountain of honour, the dispenser of 
law, before whom each subject must surrender his will and conform hU 

actions.Who, when be errs, errs as a man, and not ^ a king* and ia 

responsible, not to mHn, but to God.’ And at p. Ill, the some writei* Informs 
UH ihit the church, ‘ with one unifcffui, unhesi taring voice, has proclaimed 
the duty of ^‘passive obedience.”’ See also on this slavish teno^ as 

2 held by tho church, JVurditw(jrtk*» EccUsutti, Btoff, voh iv. p. 008 ; Idfe of 
vr, hj/ a voL ii. p. 520; LaMwy's Hid. of ConwcfUion, p. 228; 

ZaMnry'i pp. oO, 1:15, 107; and a letter fium NeUon, author of 

the F(uU onU Eedivaitf in lot. Ante. toI. iv. jp. 210* With good 

reason, therefore, did Fox toll the House of Commons, that * by being a good 
churchman, a person might become a bad citiaeiu’ BaA hid. vol. xxiz, * 
p. 1377, 
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the Church of England and not on the Church of Rome. 
They were sensible of the advantages which would accrue 
to their own order, if his piety could be turned into a 
new channel.^*^ They saw that it was for his interest to 
abandon his religion; and they thought that to a man so 
cruel and so vicious, his own interest would be the sole 
consideration.*** The consequence was, that in one of 
the most critical moments of his life, they made in his 
favour a great and successful effort; and they not only 
used all their strength to defeat the bill by which it was 
proposed to exclude him from the succession, but when 
the measure was rejected, they presented on address to 
Charles, congratulating him on the result.*** Wlien James 
actually mounted the throne, they continued to display 
the same spirit. Whether they still hoped for his con- 
veraion, or whether, in their ‘eagerness to persecute the 
dissenters, they overlooked the danger to theirow7i church, 
is uncertjiin; hut it is one of the most singular and un¬ 
questionable facts in our history, that for some time thei’c 
existed a strict alliance between a Protestant hierarchy 
and a Popish king.**® The terrible crimes which were the 
result of this compact are hut too notoiious. Put what is 
more worthy of attention is, the circumstance that caused 
the dissolution of this conspiracy between the crown and 

Thfl Arcbbisho^ of CanterlrnTy, in 1078, wna cn^ra^Ml io an to 

convert Jainee; and m a letter to tho DUbop of VVincheetor, he uotic(*e the 
^ happy connequenuea* which would result from hia ducr*e6ij. See this 
chnrHUteriHtin letter in ClartrHdm Vnrrcap. vol. ii. pp. See also tho 

mo Lives r)f the bishops, candidly but broadly stated, In Mr. Wilson’s valuable 
work, Life of De Foe^ vol. i. p. 74, 

In a bigh*church pamphle^ published in 1082, agolnst the Hill of Ex-* 
elusion, the cause of James is advocated; but the inconveuicuc*n he would 
suder by remaining a Cathedte is strongly inHiated upon. Seo tho wily 
remarks in •Sotnert Tracti, vol. viii. pp. 25H, 

JVonisKfortFe Fccieeiad. Biog/, vol. iv. p. 665. Oo their eagerness 
against tlie bill, see ffarMe Lieee of ike StuarU, vol. v. p. 181: 

Own TimCf vol. ii. p« 246: Simcn ThicU, vol. x. pp. 216, 25^1; CompbelTe 
ChaHceflorSf vol. ui. p. 353; CarwUhen'i Hist, of the Church of Jirtf/Utndj 
toL ii. p. 431. 

At the accession of Jamtf IL Hhe pulpits throuffhout Kni^land re- 
•ouuded with thanksgivings; and a numerous set of addresses battered bis 
Haiesty, in the strongest expressions, with assurances of unshaken Io;^alty 
aoa oMience, without limitatioa or reserve.’ NeoTs Hid, of the iWiVuns, 
?oL T. p. 2. See also Caiamy's Lift, voL i p. 116. 
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the church. The ground of the quarrel was an attempt 
made by the king to effect, in some degree, a religious 
toleration. By the celebrated Test and Corporation Acts, 
it had been ordered, that all persons who were employed 
by government should be compelled, under a heavy pe¬ 
nalty, to receive the sacrament according to tlie rites of 
the English church. The offence of James was, that he 
now issued what was called a Declaration of Indulgence, 
in which he announced his intention of suspending the 
execution of these laws.‘®‘ From this moment, the posi¬ 
tion of the two great parties was entirely changed. The 
bisliops clearly perceived tliat the statutes which it was 
thus attempts to abrogate, wore highly favourable to 
their owi power; and hence, in their opinion, formed an 
essential part of the constitution of a Christian country. 
They had willingly combined with James, while he assists 
them in persecuting men who worshipped God in u manner 
different from themselves.'” So long as this conipiict held 
good, they were indifferent as to matters wliich they con¬ 
sidered to be of minor imixirtance. They lookeii on in 
silence, while the king was amassing the materials with 
which he hoped to turn a free government into an abso¬ 
lute monarchy.'” Tlicy saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing 


On the IBtli March, the kinp announcod to the Privy Council 
ilmt iio hod deterniinefl * to hy Lin own authority, uiitiro liberty of 

coDflfuenco to all hia aubjccts, On tlio 4th April appi'ared the memorable 
l)K(?lawUion of Indnlj^^nce.* Jiid, of r^ntfiand, vol. ii. p. 211; 

and TJfc of JmnnU.^ edited by Clarke, Tol. ii. 112. There is a stun- 
raaiy of tie declaration in liferHid. ^ Hie iWitan^ vol. v. pp. 31. 
As to the second Doclnratiou, see Maceulmf, roi ii. pp. 344^ 345; Viarfndon 
Corrrspond. vol. ii. p. 170. 

It was in iho autumn of 1C85, that the clergy and the goTemment 
perse<rutcd the diaseotern with the greatcoat vinilence. Si*e Naceuk^'s Ifid, 
Tol. i. pp. 008. {/omnaro NiHiTit Hid, of the rUritan*, voL v. np. 4-12^ 
with a letter from Lord Clarendon, dated 21 et December 1085, in C'iitrtwhtt 
Curre^Mmd. vol. i. p. 1S12. It is said {Benvi's Onn 7Vme, vol. iii. pp. 175, 
170), that OR many fteea'dnns tho ehnreh party made use of the ecclesiastical 
courtj4 to extort money from the Nomttnfbrmista: and for confirmation of 
this, see Mafki/dosh'jt BfvoiviioH of 1088, pp. 173, 040. 

It ap^Hiars from tho accounts in the War-< )1 Ijco, that James, even in the 
first year of his reign, bad a standing army of nearly 20,000 men. 3fack^ 
ifUoMS RecohdiMf pp. 3, 77, 088: ^ A disciplinod may of about 20,000 
men was, fur the first time, eMtablisbed during peace in this island.' As this 
naturully inspired great alarm, the king gave out that the number did aot 
eacoed 15,000. Life of II., edlM by Clarke, voL iL pp. 52,57. 
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their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with 
prisonei-s, and the scaffold streaming with blood.^®* They 
were well pleased tliat some of the best and ablest men 
in the kingdom should be barbai’ously persecuted; that 
Baxtershould be thrown into prison, and that Howe should 
be forced into exile. They witnessed with composure the 
most revolting cruelties, because the victims of tiiem were 
the opponents of the English church. Although the minds 
of men were tilled with terror and with loathing, the bi¬ 
shops mjule no complaint. They preserved their loyalty 
unimpaired, and insisted on the necessity of humble sub- 
nussioutothe Lord’s anointed.'^® But the moment James 
propojtcd to protect against ])ersccution those who were 
hostile to the churcli; the moment he announced his in¬ 
tention of breaking down that monopoly of otiices mid of 
honours which the bishops laid long securod for their own 
partythe moment this took place, the hieiarchy became 
alive to the flankers with which the country was threat¬ 
ened from the violence of so arbitrary a pnucc.**'' The 

Compm Burnet, toL iii. pp. 55-02, with DairyntpUU Mentoire, vol. i. 
part i boBK il. pp. Ken, far an 1 remember, was the only one 

who dot Ilia a^aiuat tliese atrocities. lie was a very humane man, and 
did whut he could to miti^to tlio Huffeiinga of tbc priaonora in Mnunioutli'a 
reboUiun; but it ia uot mentioned that ho attempted to stop the peuvecutiona 
directed the innoceot NoncoDfonuista, who worebarbarouHJv pnniehod, 

not because they rebelled, but bccauae they disaenteiL Life of by a 
LaytHftH, vol. i. p. 2^18. 

lid ( I'l-Qui the conduct of tho clergy in tbia aod the former reign, it ie quite 
clear, that if tbc king had been a l^teetant, of the profiiesion of th(! ('liurch 
of J^^land, or eveu a quiet, aubmiwuve Catholic, without any reftl for hie 
religion,—condoing himself solely to uiatteva of atate, and having a proper 
respect for church ^property,—he might have plundered other I’rotestants at 
hia pleasure, and have trampled upon tho liberties of Lis country, without 
the danger of retistance.’ tFileon's Life of Dc Foe, voL i. p. Or, aa 
Fox says, ‘ Thus, as long as James contents liimsclf with abwliitc power in 
mvil matters, and did not make use of bis autheuity against the chuicn, overy- 
tbing went smooth and easy.’ Far’s l£id. of James IL, p. 165. 

Compare Neals llisL of the PuriiaMf voL v. p. 68, with Life of 
James IL, edit Clarke, vol. iL p. 70 { where it is well said, that the cler;>y of 
the Church of Kngland ^had preached prerogative and the sovereign power 
to the highest pitch, while it was favourable to them; but when they appre¬ 
hended the least danger ik>m it, thoy cried out aa soon as the shoe pinched, 
though it was of their own putting on.* See also pn. 113,104. What their 
aerrility was to the crown, wnile they thought that uie crown was with tboni, 
may be estimated from the statement of Ve Foe: ^ I have heard it publicly 
pie^ndi that if the Idog commanded my head; and sent his messengers to 
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king had laid his hand on the ark, and the guardians 
of the temple flew to arms. How could they tolerate a 
prince who would not allow them to persecute their ene* 
mies? How could they support a sovereign who sought 
to favour those who differed fiom the national church? 
They soon determined on the line of conduct it behoved 
them to take. With an almost unanimous voice, they 
refused to obey the order by which the king commanded 
them to read in their churches the edict for religious 
toleration.*®^ Nor did they stop there. So great was their 
enmity agjiinst him they had recently cherished, that they 
actually applied for aid to those vciy dissenters whom, 
only a tew weeks before, they had hotly persecuted; seek¬ 
ing by magnificent promises to win over to their side men 
they hod hitlierto hunted even to the death.'®® The most 
emmentof the Nonconformists were fur from being duped 
by this sudden affection.*®® But their hatred of Popery, 


fetcli it, I -wn/i bound to ^iTbrnit, and stand wluli» it^^os cut off/ JFilson^t 
Life of Iht IW, viil. i. p. 178. 

***’ jyOvlj (Life of iifMrro/i, p. 104) sayii. 'On the whole, it U sunpoflod 
ihfii not more tlm *200 out of the whole body of clcrgj, estimated at 10,000^ 
complied with tho kind's reqiiiRiUon.' 'Only aoven obeyed in the city of 
London, and not aHoto 200 hII J^ln^diind over.* Ow9i 7VmC; vol. iii. 

p. 218. On SntidAy, 20th May l.<ord Clarendon writes r ' i was at St. 
Jainoa's church; in tho evening 1 had an account that the Declaration was 
road only iu four phurchea in the dtr and libeitiee.’ Cletrendon vol. ii. 

pp. 172, 17*3. When thia conduct became known, it waa oh^en eil that tho 
cliurrU ' diipportcd tlie crown only eo loii^ as ehc dictated to it; and bocame 
rcbidlious at tho moment when she was tobiddon to bo intolerant.* Mack^ 
itUoftli's lievolfftiwt of 1088, p. 205. 

The fiiifc advanww were made when the Declaration of the king in 
favour of 'liberty of mnflcipneo* was on the jwint of being imed, and im« 
modiately afh^r the procoedinga at Oxfonl had shown hie determination to 
bvpalc down the tnoTio)u>ly of offices possessed by the church. * I'he clergy 
at the sanio time prayed and cntT(*atod the dissenters to appear on their side, 
and stand by the EetaDlisbment, making large promises of favour a nd brotherly 
ndbetion if over they came into power.' •iiears Iltd. of the voL v. 

f . 20. See also, at pp. 58, 50, the conciliating letter mm the Arclibishnp of 
Canterbury after the iJeclaration. 'Such,' says Neal, 'such was tho hinguage 
of the church in distn^ss I' Compare Birvh'‘s Lift of TilhtvoHy p. 153; 
Cm'resjiond. vol. ii. p. 03; EUWft Oriff^ LeUerty 2nd senes, vol. ir. p. 117; 
MovhinUMi Bireoltttimy p. 280; TVocis, vol. ix. p. 132; Macatda^$ 

Jfiet, of voh li. pp. 218, 210. 

Heo the indignant language of De For ( Life of JV fooy vol. j. 

Ick), 131, Idiif 134); and a Letter tronx a Dwenin to the Ptftitiminff 
MMopjiy in ^mers TVo^, voh tx. pp. 117,118. The writer 3im: ' Pray» 
tny lonis; let me aak you a quoetioi. Supped tho long, instead of Us Declik- 
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and their fear of the ulterior designs of the king, prevailed 
, over every other consideration; and there arose that 
singular combination between churchmen and dissenters, 
which has never since been repeated. This coalition, 
backed by the general voice of the people, soon over¬ 
turned the throne, and gave rise to what is justly deemed 
one of the most important events in the liistory of Eng¬ 
land. 


Thus it was, that the proximate cause of that great 
revolution which cost James his crown, was the publica¬ 
tion by the king of an edict of religious toleration, and 
the consequent indignation of tlie clergy at seeing so au¬ 
dacious an act jierformed by a Christian prince. It is 
true, that if other things had not conspii^ed, this alone 
could never have cffixteu so gi*out a change. But it was 
the immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of the 
schism between the church and the throne, and of the 
alliance between the church and the dissenters. This is 


a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget, 
that the first and only time the Church of Jingland has 
made war upon the crown, was when the crown had de¬ 
clared its intention of tolerating, and in some degree pro¬ 
tecting, the nval religions of the country.There is no 
doubt that the Declaration which was then issued was 
illegal, and that it was conceived in an insidious spirit. 
Butdeclarationsequally illegal,equally insidious,and much 
more tyrannical, had on other occasions been made by the 
soveroigu, without exciting the anger of the clergy.^^* 


had imxed out a pmdaniaiion, commanding juaticfs of tlio pcaco^ 
G0U»tal)l<»9} iaforoier*, and all other persons, to ba more ri^^rouj*, if poMsiblc, 
agunat diBScnters, and do their ufm<K>t to the perfect quelling auil doatrijing 
them ; and had ordered thia to be road in raiir churches in tno lime of divine 
9 Qfvicef—would you have made any staple of that P' 

That this was iho immediate cause, so far aa the bead of the church- 
party WAM concerned, is unblusbiDgly avowed by the biop'Apher aod defender 
of the th(;n Archhislum ef Canterbury. order published from Che king 

in council, May 4th, 1668, directixig the HrehbiahopA and binhope to Bc^ud to 
the clergy in weir respective dioceses the Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
jcienca, to bo nubticly read in all the cbureheH of tbe kingdom, made it impos- 
aible for the Arcbhiuiop of Cantorbuiy to abstain any longer from enga^ng 
in an open and declarea opnoaition to tbe counsels under which tbe king wqa 
now unhappily acting/ TJ/e o/ Sancroff, p. 151. 

Ml Some writm Mve attempted to defend the clergy^ on the ground that 
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These ave things •which it is good for us to ponder. These 
arc lessons of inestimable value for those to whom it is 
given, not, indeed, to direct, but in some degree to modify, 
the march of public opinion. As to tlic people in general, 
it is impossible for them to exaggerate the obligations 
which they and all of us owe to the Revolution of 1688. 
But let them take heed that superstition does not mingle 
with their gratitude. Let them admire that majestic edi¬ 
fice of national liberty, which stands alone in Europe like 
a beacon in the midst of the waters; but let them not 
think that they owe anything to men who, in contidbut- 
ing to its erection, sought the gratification of their own 
selfishness, and the consolidation of that spiritual power 
which by it they fondly hoped to secure. 

It is, indee<l, difficult to conceive the full amount of 
the impetus given to English civilization by the expulsion 
of the House of Stuart. Among the most immediate re¬ 
sults, may be incutioncd the limits that were set to the 
royal pwu’ogative;'^* the imjjortant steps that were taken 
towards I'eligious toleration; the remarkable and per- 

ihoy thou;;ht H to pnblifth a declnmtioo of thin kind. But eucli a de- 
fisiico is in(^r)iniHLli1>lti with tbuir doctrine of pahaivq obiuUonce ; aod besides 

it CQiitnuiictt'd by precedenU und duebious of fheir own. Jeremy 
Taylor, in bin J)u<ior Dnl/itofUiHmf thoir great work of authority» ns.^rtn that 
^ tile unlawful pmclaniatiooe and edicts of a true prince may bo published 
by tbo clor^ry in tlioir Hcvcral char^fea.’ Iltber'it Life of Tatilor, p. cclxxxvi. 
Ileber Adda: ^I wish 1 hod notfouud thia iu Taylor; aud I thank ileaven 
that the prinriple waa not adopted by the English clergy in ](>87.* But why 
wuH it not adopted in 1(187 f Simply hocause in JC87 tne king attacked tbe 
monojvdy enjoyed by tbe dewy; and therefore the cler;^ forgot tlicur prin* 
ciple, that they miglit t<mitc Ikeir enemy. And what makes the motives of 
this change still more palpablo is, that as late as 1081, the Archbishop of 
Canb^rhury caused the clergy to rend a Declaration is?<ned by Cliaries II .; 
and that iu a rovised Ciipy of tho Liturgy he hod alsf) added to the rubric to 
Iho same ottect. Sec Aea/'e Hid. of tie vol. v, p. W}. Compare 

Calamff/i Oicn Life, vol. L pp. 191), ^00 ; Mnekwittsh^e BevoluliiM, pp. ^42, 
24H ; Life of ikmerofl, p. 152; Kiwfe Life of Locke^ vol. i. p. 259; 

Life of Jamett 11, edit. Clarke, voL ii. p. 15(1 

Tluw are summed up in a popular pamphlet ascribed to Lord Somers, 
and prill UhI in Soinere Tranie, voL x. pp, 204. Tbe diminished respect 
felt for the crown efUif 10^ is judiciously noticed in Makvtfe Hid. of 
Enffimul^ vol. i. p. 9. 

'rhe Toli^rntion Act was passed in 1089. A oemy of it is given by the 
hUtoriaus of the diMonti’rsi who call it their Magna Cnai^ Rcu Boffue and 
JienneffH Ilidory of the Di^enUrUy vol. i. pp. 187-108. The historian of the 
Catholics equally allows that the reign of William IIL is ' the era from whiph 
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manent improvement in the administration of justice 
the final abolition of a censorship over the press and, 
what has not excited sufficient attention, the rapid growth 
of those great monctaiy interests by which, a^ we sliall 
hereafter see, the prejudices of the superstitious cLisses 
have in no small degree been counterbalanced.**® These 
are the main characteristics of the reign of William Ill.; 
a reign often aspersed, and little understood,**^ but of 
which it may be truly said, that-, taking its difficulties into 

their cT^oyment of religious toVrttion iDftj ho dated.’ Biiikr'3 Memotn of 
ihe CalXoiic/if vol. iii. pp. i22, liK>. ThU u said by Xr. Butlor in 1 ‘eganl^ not 
to the rmtoAtant diasentern, but to t]ie OathoUm; so that we havo the ad- 
mifaion of both parties os to the iniportance of this epoch, Evan the shame* 
fill act forced upon William in 1700 was, as Mr. llallnm truly says, ovaded 
in its worst pro visions. Coms^ Hid. vol. ii. pp. 

CampM'$ Chanedicf$f vol. iv. pp. 102, *i55, and liis Ch$ff^Jndicfj, 
Tcl. ii. pp, 0^, lie, 118, 142,14**1 See also BarriitfftoHfi 0)fWvation4 

<m tho iHttttNteftf pp. 23, 102, 558; and eTcn Hid. of B*nvpe, vul, i, 

p. 220, vol. lx. p. &40; an unwarj concession from sudi an enemy to popular 
nberty. 

^Th\9 was directed before the end of the seventeenth century. See 
Camphelf^ CkoHodlvn, to), it. pp. 121^ 123. Conipare Lord (/omdeu on 
Literary l^roperty, in P/rrl. 7/id. vol. xvii. p. 004; JiwU'/i Ilidari/ of 
p<^'9, vol. i. pp. 181,182: iSmnern TV/iffs, vol. xiii. p. 555; and a nioro do- 
tmlod account m Mftcavifty'n Hid. of vol. iv. pp. *i48 ecq. soq.; 

thviugh BIr. Macaulay, in asonbing, p. 353, so much to the Induonce of Blount, 

* Las not, I think, sufficiently dwelt on the operation of larger and more general 
causes. 

Mr. Cooke {Hid. of Part\jy vol. ii. pp. 6,148) notices this remarkable 
rise of the monied classes early in the eighn^th century ; but bo merely 
observes, that the constM^ucnce wan to strenirihen the Whig party. Though 
this U undoubtodly true, the ultimate results, os I shall heroafter point out, 
were far nioi'e important than any political or even economical conseq^uunces. 
It was not till 1804 that the Bank of England was estsiblbhed; and this gi^eat 
isstitutiou at lint met with the wannest opposition iroui the admirers of old 
times, who thought it must be useless Lecauso their ftncest(»n did without it 
See the curious details in Sindair'^ Hid. of Ms 72srsHwt', vol. iii. pp. O’O ; and 
on the connexion between it and tlie Whigs, see Ma(nk.\da\f9 Hid. of Enylandy 
vol. iv. p. 502. There is a short accoant of its origin and progress in SntUh'i 
WeaWi of HotionSf book ii. chap, ii p. 130. 

Fref^uently misunderstood^ even by those who praise it. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, a living writer informs us that, ^ great as have been the obligations 
which England owes, in many different views, to the Revolution, it is beyond 
all quosrion the greatest, that it brought in a sovereign instnictM in the art 
of overcoming the ignorant impatieoce of taxation which is the invariable 
characteristic of free communioeH; and thus nve it a government capable 
of turning to the beat ai count tbo activity and energy its inhabitanu, at 
the same time that it had the means p\ea it of maintaining their iode* 

E sndence.' AUoonU Hid, of Ewope, vol. vii.p. 6 . This, I should suppose, 
i the most eccentric eulogy ever passed on mUiam IIL 
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due consideration, it is the most successful and the most 
splendid recorded in the history of any country. But 
these topics rather belong to the subsequent volumes of 
this work; and at present we are only concerned in 
tracing the effects of the Kevolution upon that ecclesias¬ 
tical power by which it was immediately brought about. 

Scarcely had the clergy succeeded in expelling James, 
when the greater number of them repented of tlieir own 
act.'*** Indeed, even before he was driven from the coun¬ 
try’, several things liad occurred to make them doubt the 
policy of the course they wero pursuing. During the last 
few weeks tliat he was allowed to reign, he had shown 
symptoms of increasing respect for the English hierarchy. 
The archbishopinc of York had so long been vacant, as to 
cause a belief tliat it was the intention of the crown either 
to afmoiut to it a Catholic, or else to seize its revenues.**® 
But.T juries, to the delight of the church, now filled up this 
important office by nominating Lamnlngh, who was well 
knoAvn to bo a standi churchman and a zealous defender 
of cpUcoml privileges.'®® Just beforo this, the king also 
vescinded the oixler by which the JMshop of London had 
been suspended from the exercise of his functions.*®* To 

On thoir suddou m^ntance, and tin the causes of it, see JVeaTs Hid. 
of the PitntoMf vol. v. p. /1. 

AliukinUMh^H 2irrvUtt(<m of pp. 81»10L After the death of Arch* 

hiAhop Dolben, ' ilio mh) wob kept Tociuit for more theo two years.’ aud 
C!jirtwiight bm>ed to obtain it. See VnHvyrUjH'e bj if outer, 4t0p 

u. 45. In tho same way, we find lh>Di a letter to Archbighop of 
(yoiit^^^ury {CUirtudtm Correfp. t<iL i. p. 400) that in May 106t( uneaeineas 
wiis folt b<:K’aiiAe tho Irlvh bieboprica were not tilled up. Compare Pumtiif 
vol. iii. p. loa, (/urwitlien (Hik. of the CK of Jijnffhnd, vol. ii. p. 403) Bays, 
that Jamea had iutendt^l to raise the Jesuit i\trc to the archbisnopric. 

Ijauiplii^h was traoaluted from the bishopric of Exeter to the arch* 
biMho]»7C of York iu November 1(>K8 Sod the contemporary account in the 
Ellin CorrewotuUnoef rol. ii. p 3(Xi, and EUu's Ori^iruU second series, 

vol. iv. p. LSI. He was a zuoet orthodox man; and not only hated the dis^ 
dcnters, out showed big seal by persecuting them. WUmH '9 Life of De Foo^ 
vol. i. pp. 04, 05. Oomtvare an anecdote of him in liai‘Ur*a Life of Jltna^f. 
folio, part iii. pp. 178,171). 

In a letter, <fated Loudon, 20tb September 1088 (^EUi» Corre^wndenct^ 
vol. ii. p. 334, and EUU'n Ony. Letten^ second scrien, vol. iv. p. 138), it ie 
stated, Uiat the Bishop of LoudoD*a * suspension is taken off.' See 
Honieri IVacU, vol. ix. p. 315. This is the more obeervable, becstise, 
according to Johnstone, there was an intention, in December 1087, of 
depriving him. MockMo9K9 Sioohdum^ pp. 311, 312. 

YOL. 1* BE 
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the bishops in general he made great promises of future 
fevour;*^ some of them, it was said, were to be colled to 
his privy council; and, in the mean time, he cancelled that 
ecclesiastical commission which, by limitin g their power, 
had excited their anger.Besides this, there occun’ed 
some otlier circumstances which ihe clergy now had to 
consider. It was rumoured, and it was generally believed, 
that William was no great admirer of ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishments ; and that, being a fiiend to toleration, he was 
more likely to diminish the power than increase the pri¬ 
vileges of the English hierarchy.*®* It was also known 
that he fevoured the Presbyterians, whom the church not 
unreasonably regarded as her bitterest enemies.*®® And 
when, in addition to all this, \y’illiam, on mere grounds of 
expediency, actually abolished episcopacy in Scotland, It 

Tlib dinpoflition on ihe port of tbo king ag»D to favour tbo bishojM 
and the clwrcli became a mutter of common remark in Soptomher 10^8. 
See EUi$ (XrrHpof^d. vol. ik pp. 301, 303, 300^ 210, 234, 325, m, 327; 
ClarwdoH Correspond, vol. iJ. pp. 188, 103. Sir John Uereeby, who ww 
then in Loodom writes, in Oct4>oer 108K, that Jiunea ^ bo;^ne ngnin to (ujiirt 
* the Church of upland.* Eereebp's Sfemoirs, p. *^>7. Induod, tliH dlMculties 
of James were now becoming so great, that he hod hardly any choice. 

Etiu Correspond, vol. ii. p. 3ll; Li/e of James II,^ edit. Clarke, vol. ii, 
p. 189. 

In November 1087, it was said that be wished the diAAonters to have 
^ entire liborty for the full exorcise of tboir religion,’ and to be freed ^from 
the eererity of the penal laws.’ So^ners TracU^ vol. ix. p. 184. Tliis is the 
earliest distinct uotice X have seen of William's deeiro to deprive the church 
of the power of piinishiog ooncoofomiute; but after ho arnved in England 
bis iatentions became obvione. In January IG88-9 the friouds of the church 
compluined ^ that the countcnoDce lie gave the diKsonters gave too much 
cause of jealousy to the Church of England.* Clarmdon Cor resend, vol. ii. 
p. 288. Compare NraTs Zfuf. of the ParUmSf vol. v. p. 81; and 

^tamMs liiti, of the DiesenterSf voL if. p. 318; Burh's Life of 
pp. 156,157; Son^ers TraeU^ vob x. p. $41, tcL xi. p. 108. Burnoc, in bis 
summary of the character of William^ observes that, ' bis indifference as 
to tile forms of church-goTcro&ient, and his being zeolons for toleration, 
together with his cold mhavioor towarda the clergy, gave them generally 
yorj ill impreesioQs of him.* Oten Time, voL iv. p. 550. At p. 193 tbo 
bisnop says, ^He took no notice of the ana seemed to have little 

concern in the matters of the church or of rell^oQ.' 

^ Sir John Reresby, who woe on attentive observer what was ^ing 
on, says, ^The prince, upon his onival, seemed more inclined to the Pres¬ 
byterians than to Uie members of the church; which startled tho clergy.’ 
Beresifs Memoirs, p. 375: see also pp. $99, 405: ^ the church^people hated 
the DutcL and had rather turn Papists than receive the Presbyterians among 
them.' Compare EoelynU Diary, voL iii. p. 281: ‘the Presbyterians, our 
new goremoie.’ 
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became evident that, by thus repudiating the doctrine of 
divine right, he had directed a great blow against those 
opinions on which, in England, ecclesiastical authority 
was based.^®* 

While these things were agitating the public mind, 
the eyes of men were rfatnmlly turned upon the bishops, 
who, tliough they had lost much of their former power, 
were still respected by a large majority of the j)eof)le as 
the guardians of the national religion. But at this critical 
moment they were so blinded, either by their ambition 
or by their prejudices, that they adopted a course which 
of all others was the most injurious to their reputation. 
They made a sudden attempt to reverse that political 
movement of which they were themselves the principal 
originators. Their conduct on this occasion amply con¬ 
firms that account of their motives which I have already 
given. If, in aiding those preliminary measures by whicli 
the Jlevolution was effected, they bud been moved by a 
desire of relieving the nation from despotism, they would 
have engorly welcomed that great man at whose appix)ach 
the despot took to flight. This is what the clergy would 
have done, if they had loved their country better than they 
loved their order. But they pursued a precisely opposite 
course; because they preferred the petty interests of their 
own class to the welfere of the great body of the people, 
and because they would rather that the countiy should 
be oppressed than that the chureh should be humbled. 
Nearly the whole of the bishops and clergy had, only a 

• • 

Burnet (Own 7^me, toL iv. p. 60) snjs of tlio clerpfr in 1089: ^The 
king* WAS suspected by them, by reevon of the fnToiir showed to dfaeertters; 
but cbiufly for hie abolishing episcopal in Scotland, and hia consenting to 
tho Keiting up preebytery there.’ On this great compare Bogve 

and Jf&nwti's Juitory of Tcdi ii- pp^ 370-Ji$4 j 2£id. of the 

Orkney Idaudgi p. ^7 ; Ilik, of the iStrttonSf vol. v. pp. 85, 80: and 

OQ the indignation fait by the Anglican cletgy at the addition of epiacopn<^ 
in Scotland, see ft oontemporaiT psn^let in Someri TVactii, voL ix. pp. 610, 
516, where fears aro expressed lest william should effect ft similar measure . 
in Ili^laud. The writer very fairW oheerres, p. 629, ^ Forlf we give up the 
jH9 divtnum of episcopacy in SenUand, we must yield it also as to PlngiAnd. 
And then we are wholly precarious.* See also vol. x. pp» 641, 608; Loth* 
Ifuti. of Cenvocatton, pp. 277 , 278 ; and Jkfoq>h0wt*$ Original Pmwe, 
Tol i. p. 609. 


BBS 
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few weeks before, braved the anger of their sovereign 
sooner than read in their churches an. edict for religious 
toleration, and seven of the most influential of the epis¬ 
copal order had, in the same cause, willingly submitted to 
the risk of a public trial before the ordinary tribunals of 
the land. This bold course they professed to have adopted, 
not because they disliked toleration, but because they 
hatedtyranny. Andyetwhen Williamarrivedin Knglan^, 
and when James stole away from the kingdom like a thief 
in the night, this same ecclesiastical profession pressed 
forward to reject that groat man, who, without strikijig a 
blow, had by his mere presence saved the country from 
the, slavery with which it was threatened. We shall not 
easily find in modern history another instance of such gross 
inconsistency, or rather, let us say, of such selfish and 
reckless ambition- For this change of plan, for from being 
conceale<l, was so openly displayed, and the causes of it 
were so obvious, that the scandal was laid bare before 
the whole country. Within the sjnicc of a few weeks the 
apostasy was consummated. The first in the field was 
tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, who, anxious to retain his 
office, had promised to wait u{x>n William. But when he 
saw the direction things were likely to take, he withdrew 
his promise, and would not recognlzca prince who showed 
such indifference to the sacred order.'®^ Indeed, so groat 
was his anger, that he sharply rebuked his chaplain for 
presuming to pray for William and Mary, although they 
had been proclaimed with the full consent of the nation, 
and althou^ the crown had been delivered to th^ by the 
solemn and deliberate act of a public convention of the 
estates of the realm.While such was the conduct of the 

litemA's Oita Ttmty toI. iii. p. S40. Bum^ who hAd the best means 
of information, * Though ho had oaco agreed to it, wonld not come/ 
I^ord Clareudun, in hia Dtatyt »$d January 1688-0, writes, that the arch¬ 
bishop to him on tliat day hia detentiinatiatt neither to call on 

\*WilUam nor eren to send to him (Cfomidbn Correspond. yoL it p. 240 ); 
eiifd this roeolntlon anpean to havo been taken dclibomtely: ^lie was care- 
ful\iot to do it, for tne reasons he formerly ^ve mo/ 

Soe the account given by bis chapliun Wharton, in 
<SMc;r^, p. 250, where it is stated that the archbishop was veir irate 
veliementer excandescene % and told ^ that he must thencei^rwoid 
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primate of England, his brethren were not ^ranting to him 
in this great emergency of their common fete. The oath 
of allegiance was refuse not only by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but also by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
the Bisliop of Chester, by the Bishop of Chichester, by the 
Bishop of Ely, by the Bisliop of Gloucester, by the Bishop 
of Norwich, by the Bishop of Peterborough, and by the 
Bishop of Worcester.As to the inferior clerg}*, our in- 
ibrination is less precise; but it is said that about six 
hundred of them imitated their superiors in declining to 
recognize for their king him wiiom the country had elect¬ 
ed.*®® The other members of this turbulent fection were 
unwilling, by so bold a measure, to incur that deprivation 
of their livings with which William would probably have 
visited them. They, therefore, preferred a safei’ anti more 
uiglorious opposition, by which they could embarmss the 
government without injuring themselves, and could gain 
the reputation of orthodoxy without incurring tlie pains 
of martyiriom. 

The effect which all this produced on the temper of 
the nation, may be easily imagined. The question >va8 
now narrowed to an issue which every plain man could at 
once understand. On the one side, there was an over¬ 
whelming majority of the clergy.*®* On the other side, 
there was all the intellect of England, and all her dearest 
interests. The mere feet that such an opposition could 
exist without kindling a civil war, showed how the grow- 

desist from offenn^ pm^rcis for the now king and <}ueciit or gUo from per^- 
foriuiiig the dutien of his chapel/ See aIoo liirch'9 lAft <jf TSUofaWif p. 144. 
Thus too the liishop of Norwich declared 'that he would dot pmy for King 
'\Mlliaui and Queen Maiy.’ Clitrefulm Oirtxtpwd, voL ii. p. I'hc same 
spirit was universal among the high-church clergy; and when public prayers 
were otierod up for the king and queen^ they were called by the nonjuron 
' the immoral prayers/ and th i s bwame a technical and recoguixed expres¬ 
sion. Life of Km, by n Laymon^ vol. ii. pp. G4d» (150. 

^ HUt, of fAe Nw^urorSf p. 45; lyOyfy'^ Sttneroftf p. 260. 

N aimers Papers mention, in ' six huud^ ministers who hare 
not taken the oaths.' Macpkor9aH'4 OHg. Papers, roL i. p. 451). 

The only friends William possessed among the clergy were the low- 
churchmen, as they were afterwards called ; aud it is supposed that they 
formed barely a tenth of the eotiro body in 1080: ' We should probablr 
overrate their numerical strength, if we were to estimate them at a tento 
part of the priesthood.' ilfacatf^'# JRek of JSaylmd, voL iii. p. 74. 
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ing intelligence of the people had weakened the authority 
of the ecclesiastical profession. Besides this, the opposi* 
tion was not onl}' futile, but it was also injurious to the 
class that made it.*®* For it was now seen that the clergy 
only cared for the people, as long as the people cared for 
them. The violence with which these angry men*®^ set 
themselves against the interests of the nation, clearly 
proved the selfishness of that zeal against James, of whict 
they had formerly made so great a merit. They con¬ 
tinued to hope for his return, to intrigue for him, and in 
some instances to correspond with him; although they 
well knew that his presence would cause a civil war, and 
that he was so generally hated, that he dared not show 
his faee in Etigland unless protected by thefl^ops of a 
foreign and hostile power.'®^ 

But this was not the whole of the damage which, in 


\n 


The earlieiit allusion I have eeoo to the iojuir the clerj^ were inflict* 
jDg on the church, by their conduct after tho emviif of Williuiu, is in 


JSary, vol, iii. p. 273,curious |{®nt)y Liutlng ut the * wouiler of 

many/ at the behaviour of * the Archbiehop of Canterbury, and some of the 
rest/ With Evelyn, who loved the church, tbiA wqa aji unpleasant aubject; 
but othere were ecrupuloua; and in pariiauient, in particular, men did not 
refrain from exp reining what miMt have been the aentinienU of every im¬ 
partial (^baervor. iu the celebrated debate, in January when the 

thnme waa declared vacant, PoUexfun siud: * Borne of tne tder^^y are for ono 
thing, some for another ; I think they senreo know wlmt they would have/ 
2W. JM. vol. V. p. 56. In February, Maynard, one of the moat influential 
iTieiuhem, indignantly said: think the cfergy are out of theii wite; and X 

believe, if the clergy should have their wills, few or none of uh should bo 
here again.* Ibid, vol. v. p. 129. The clergy were thomsches bitterly 
deneible of the general hostility; and one of them writes, in 1094: ^Tho 
people of England, wh<i were so excHWMvely enamoured of us when tlie 
oisbops were in the tower, that they hanlly forbore to worship us, are now, 
I wish 1 could sav but cool and very indifferent towards ua.* oomvrs TracUf 
vol. ix. p. 525. llie gr()wing indignation against the clergy, caused by iheir 
obvious desire to sacrifice the country to the interests of the chui'cL, is 
strikingly displayed in a loiter from ^ir Itoland Gwyne, written iu 1710, 
and printed in Jaaij}h^ 80 H'e Ortff. I\q)er^ rol. ii. p. 207. 

They are so called by Burnet: * these angry men, that had raised this 
iiaine in the church/ Otoa TtfM, voL t. p. 17. 

Indeed, the high-church party, in thedr publications, distinctly inti¬ 
mated, that if James were not rocimod, he should be reinstated by a foreign 
arniv. Samers TracU^ yul. z. jm. 077,405,457,402. Compare AfoAon'l 
of vol. ii. p. 138. isuniet (Own Time, voL iy. no. 301,1102) says, 

they wore * confounaed * when they heard of the peace of 1097; and Calamy 
{Lxfe of Ninwelfy vol. E p. 322) makes the aame remark on the death of 
liOuisAlV.: ^ very much pusxled the counsels of the Jacobites, snd 
spoiled their projects.’ 
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those anxious times, the church inflicted upon herself. 
When the bishops refused to take the oaths to the new 
government, measures were adopted to remove them from 
their sees; and William did not hesitate to eject by force 
of law the Archbishop of Canterbuiy and five of his 
brethren.’®* The prelates, smarting under the insult, were 
goaded into measures of unusual activity. They loudly 
proclaimed that the powers of the church, which had long 
been waning, were now extinct.’®® They denied the right 
of the legislature to pass a law against them. They de¬ 
nied the right of the sovereign to put that law into exe¬ 
cution.’®^ They not only continued to give themselves 
the title of bishops, but they made arrangements to per¬ 
petuate schism which their own violence htul created. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, us he insisted upon being 
called, made a formal renunciation of his imaginary right 
into the hands of Lloyd,’®® who slill supposed himself to 
be Bishop of Nonvicli, although Williajn had recently ex¬ 
pelled him from his sec. The scheme of these turbulent 
priests was then comniunicated to James, who willingly 
supported their plan for establishing a 2 >ennanent feud iu 
the J'higlish church.’®* The result of this conspiracy be¬ 
tween the rebellious prelates and the pretended king, was 
the appointment of a series of men who gave tliemselves 


iy(hjhf^B Life of Soncroft, p. 200 j Wor^ifH>QriKt Sioy, iv. p. 083, 
SantTuft, on hU in 101)3, pmjed for tbo *poor HutferinL' 

church, whirliT hy this revolution, is almost destrojed.’ Snnerofi, 

p. 311; and Mfrephersou^s Oriffwai PaperOi Tol. i. p 280. See also Jlefnoi'kij 
publii^bcd in 1003 vtd. x. p. 304), where itie Miud, timt Wil- 

liaTu had, * ns fur as pnseible he could, dissolved the true old Church of 
Eu^'hiudatid that, * m a mumeni of time, her face wob so altered, as 
seiirt'O to be known again.’ 

Mven, though di'privcd, oGrer admitted in the secular power the 
right of deprivation; and it is well known that he studiously retaiued his 
title.’ EonMs Life of Ken, voL.ii. p. 223. Thus, too, Lloyd, so late ss 1703, 
Htgns hiniMlf, ^ WnL Nor.’ {Life of by a Le^pnan, vul. ii.p. 720); 
though, having been Icgnllv deprived, he was no more bishop of Norwich 
than ho was emperor of China, And Sancroft, in the last of his loiters, 
publielud by D’Oyly (Lift, p. 303), rigns * W. C/ 

Tho strange dix^uineot, by mien he appointed Dr. Lloyd his vienr* 
general, is printed in l^tin, in i>'Oyfy^4 Stmero/t, p. 20o, and in English, in 
Life of Kop, hy a Layman, toI. ii. p. 040. 

LcMury'i Iliet, of tho Ntfipwvn, p. OC; Life of Ken, by a LaymoH, 
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out as forming the real episcopacy, and who received the 
homage of every one wlio jireferred the claims of the 
church to the authority of the state.*'*’ This mock suc¬ 
cession of imaginary bishops continued for more tlian a 
century;*"* and, by dividing the allegiance of churchmen, 
lessened the power of the chui'ch.*^ Jn seveml instances, 
the unseemly spectacle was exhibited, of two bishops for 
the same place; one nwninated by the spiritual powei’, 
the other nominated by tlic temporal power. Those who 
considered the church as superior to the state, of coui*se 
attached themselves to the sjmnoiis bishops; while the 
appointments of William were acknowledged by that ra- 

1^0 jjm struf^lo botwt^n JamoA ftiit) William wius e^iSAnilull^y a sCruy^Io 
botweon ecitloKiuHtical intDro^u and int4^rt»MU; and lIiih waa Aeon 

fwesTl^vaa 1061), when, an wo Unm from Hunirt, who wm nnich more a 
politician tbnu a priwtt, * rhe chimdi xvm ua the wonl pveu out hy the Ja* 
cohite party, under wliicli they lui^ht uinra aalely sheluir thcmiahv^.* Om 
Thnfii voL IV. p. 47. Hee nlno, oo tliia ifiontifieatioii of thu Ja^'nbiteA witk 
the rhureh, IfirchU Life of Tifhitimiy p. 22^; and ihn or^nmient of Dodwell, 

S p. 24d, 247, ill 1001. Dodwcdl jimtly observed, that tlie 8turcedsorA of the 
eprived bishotw wore mdn.HUiatical, In a Ajiirila^ point of viow ; and that, 
' it they »houla pretend to lay authority as aiiflirirnt, thoy would uvorthrow 
the buiug of a churrh »a a eocirty.’ The bUhopn npj^nijiUd by William 
were evidr^ntly intinid^'rA, ammliug to cliurt’h pnnciploM; and m their in*- 
truaion could only bo juati/ied acetirdiog to lay pnnetph^, it followed that 
the Bucceea of the iiitruAioD was the triiiinph of lay priiuipleM over church 
oncH. Hence it ie, that the fuiidmiienlal idea of the rebellion of l<i88, ih the 
elevation of the etato above tlio cburi*h } just as tlic fundaiucutal idea of the 
Tebollion of 11142, in the elevation of tlic commons above the crown. 

According to Dr, D’Oyly {Life of Sancrtff^f p. 2f)7), Dr. (Jordon ^died 
in London, November 1770, and la siqiposoU to have bwoi tlio lust uonjuring 
bishop.' In Sliort'e Hint, of the Church of Eftffhmdy p. Lond. 1847, it is 
also stated, that * tJiis scJiisin coiilinucd rill 1770.* Jlut Air. liullmn 

voL K. p. 404) has poin^ out a passage, In the Sfaie Trials, which 
proves that anotlxcr uf the Irishope, named Cartwright, w'as still living at 
Shrewsbury in 17t)*l; and Mr. liAthbiuy {Jlid, of the 2iio/{/urors, Loud. 1844, 
p. 412) says, tliat be died in 1709. 

Calamy {Own Life, vol. i. pp. 328^300, vol. ii. pp. 838, 867,368) gives 
an interesting account of these feuds within tbechuieh, consequont upon tbo 
revolution. Indeed, their bitterness was such, that it was necessary to coin 
names for the two parties; and, between 1700 and 1702, we, for the lirst 
time, hear the expressions, high*cburch and low*church. See BumeCs Oxon 
Time, vol. iv. p. 447, voL v. p. 70, Com{tare WdeotCs Life of De Foe, vol. ii. 
p. 2(11 Pori. Hist, vol. vi. pp. 102, 408. On the difference between them, as 
it was undentood In the reign of Anne, see Semere Trtuis, vol. xli. p. 682, 
and MaephersosCe Oria, Poper$f vohii p. 100. On the dawning schism In the 
church, see the speech of sir i. Littleton, in 1090, Pori Hist. vol. v. p. 603. 
Hence many complained that they could not tell which was the real <mi]rch. 
See curious evidence of this peiplwty in Somsre Tra<is, vol. ix. pp. 477*481. 
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pidly increasing party, who preferred secular advantages 
to ecclesiastical theories. 

Such were some of the events which, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, widened the breach that had long 
existed between the interests of the nation and the in¬ 
terests of the clergy-There was also another circum¬ 
stance which considcrablyincreased this alienation. Many 
of tlie English clergy, though they retained their affection 
for James, did not choose to brave the anger of the go¬ 
vernment, or risk the loss of their livings. To avoid this, 
and to reconcile their conscience with their intercst, they 
availed themselves of a supposed distinction between a 
king by right and a king in jiossession.*'® Tlie consequence 
was, that while with their lips they took aix oath of alle¬ 
giance to William, they in their hearts paid homage to 
James; and, while they praye<l for one kbig in their 
churches, they were bound to pray for imother in their 
closets.^*® By this wretched subterfuge, a large body of 

Tho altornativo is fairly stated io a loiter writlen in 1001 {Li/eo/Ktnf 
btj a Ijnt/}iuui, vol \L p. *lf the deprived Liiibop be the only lawiul 

bbboP| thun tbe ommle and dur^^y of bis aiu*e«» nro bound to own bim, and 
no otiier; tbon tue bisLups wbo owti tbo authority uf a now archbislinp^ 
and livo iu ctuiiiuiinion with him, Apt s(*liismatics; oud the clergy who live 
in CO inni union with wdiisiuAtical bbdiom aru scbiBinatics them selves^ aud 
the whole Ghui^ch of Kngland now esiaulMhed by Uw schi>'mati<*Al/ 

lx)ixl iMahon {Jii4, of voL ii. ^ 245) notices, what he terms, 

tho * nanutuxAl nliunatiiui net ween the cbiirdi HOd state,* consequent upon 
Dio llevolutiou of 1088: and on the diminished jiower of the church caused 
by the same event, tu'o Mfni, of Lt/wrto/tf vnl. i. p. *h>3. 

I'ho old absurdity of de facto and (If Jure; as it* any moo could retain 
a right to A throne winch the people would not allow him to m«upy ! 

In 1715, Leslie, by far Die ablest of them, tlnis states their portion: 
^You are now driven to this dilemiiia,--8wear, or swear not: if you swear, 
you kill the soul; and if you swear not, you kill the body, in the loss of 
your bread.* ^nars Tracts, toL xiii. p. OMi, The result of the dilemma was 
what might have boon expected; ana a bigli*>cburch writer, in the reign of 
Williani III., boasts (SotHers Trads, voL x, p. <*114) that the oaths taken by 
tho clergy were no protection to the government: 'not tliat tho govern- 
ment receives any security from oaths.* Whiston, too, says in his Memoirs, 
p. *i0: ' Y'et do I too well remember that the far great^t part of those of tba 
university and <dergy that then took the oaths to the govern ment, seemed 
to me to take them with a doubtful conscience, if not against its dictates.* 
This was in 1008: and, in 1710. we find: ' There are now circumstances to 
make us believe tuat the Jacobite clergy have the like'instructions to take 
any oaths, to get pomarion ^ a pulpit for the eervice of the cause, to bellow 
out the hereditary right, Die pretended ride of the Pretender.* Somm ZVocti, 
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the clergy were at once turned into concealed rebels; and 
we have it on the authority of a contemporary bishop, 
that the prevarication of which these men were notoriously 
guilty, was a still further aid to that scepticism, the pro¬ 
gress of which he bitterly dcplores.'*^^ 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the great move¬ 
ment of liberation rapidly proceeded. One of the most 
important of the ecclesiastic^ resources had formerly been 
Convocation; in which the clergy, by meeting in a body, 
were able to discountenance in an imposing manner what¬ 
ever might be hostile to the church; and had, moreover, 
an opiKUtunity, which they sedulously employed, of de¬ 
vising schemes favourable to the spiritual authority.*^* 
Kut, in the progress of the age, this weapon also was taken 
fi’om them. Within a very few years after the Revolution, 
Convocation fell into general contempt;*'® and, in 1717, 
this celebrated assembly was finally prorogued by an act 
of the crown, it being justly considered that the country 

Tol. xii. p. 041. A koowlcd^ of thu fact, or, all eventa. a belief of it, 
yfM soon dittueed; anri, yearn later, tlio colebraUfd T^ord Coy^yeTf then 
lord chancellor, aaid, in the IJouso of * that hia majesty baa alno tho 

heat part of tho landiMi, nnd nil the trading interest; i/tat ru to t/w he 

vw/id $nxj —biU that it itvm notoriouM that the mrtjonttf of the po^mlacc 

had been poinmedy and thfU the poieoH not t/d fpute e^ipdltiV Pari. Hid, 
vnl. vii. p. rj4I; also giri»n, bnt not quite ver^imf in VampheWe Vhnnt^ 
lortf vol. iv. p. «105. 

177 i The prevarication of too many in bo sacred a matter contributed not 
a little to mrlify tho gnawing atbolKm of the preaent age.’ BurncuS Own 
Time, yol. lii. p IM. 8ce also, to the same cAect, vol. iv. pp. 170, 177; aud 
a remarkable paMng<» in Sowen Trader yol. xii. p. (>73. 1 uec«l haixlly add, 
that it was then usual to confuse arcpticism witn atheism ; thoiigb the two 
things aru not only different, but incompatible. In n^gard to tlie quibble 
respecting de facto and de Jurf, and tlw u« made of it by the clergy, tho 
reader should compare lyUeon'e Mem. of I)e Poe^ vol. i. pp l71,172; (Samen 
TVacts, vol. ix. p. 6**U; CampbeJTe ChmceilorSf vol. iy. p. 409; luid a letter 
from the liev. hrsneie Jessop, written in 1717, vn Nichwis lAt, lUudnxiiime, 
yol. iv. pp. 120.12.S. 

Among which must be particnlarly mestionod the practice of censur¬ 
ing all books that eneoura^red free inqniiy. In this respect, the clotgy were 
extreuiely inidcbieyous. See Laihbtrry'e JBd, of Convocatim, pp. l24, 286, 
838, *151; pnd Wihton'e lAfe of lit Potj vol. li. p. 170. 

In 1704, Burnet (Oicn 7^e, voL v. p. 1881 says of Convocation,' but 
little r)pp(«ition was made to them, os voiy little regard was had to them.’ 
In 1700, there was a squabble between the upper and lower bouse of Con- 
Toeation for Canterbury; which, no doubt, maed those feelings. See Life 
of Arwhhuhop Shmy edit^ by N6wcome,Tol. i p. 348, where this wretched 
feud (a relate with great gravity. 
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had no further occasion for its services.’*® Since that 
period, this great council of the English church has never 
been allowed to meet for the purpose of deliberating on 
its own affairs, until a few years ago, when, by the con¬ 
nivance of a feeble government, it was pennitted to re¬ 
assemble. So marked, however, has been the change in 
the temper of the nation, that this once formidable body 
does not now retain even a semblance of its ancient influ¬ 
ence ; its i-esolutions are no longer feared, its discussions 
are no longer studied; and the business of the country 
continues to be condueted without regard to those inter¬ 
ests, which, only a few generations ago, were considered 
by every shitesmim to be of supreme importance.’®’ 
Indeed, immediately after the llevolution, the tend¬ 
ency of things becanie too obvious to be mistaken, even 
by the most superficial observers. The ablest men in the 
country no longer flocked into the church, but prcferred 
those secular professions in which ability was more likely 
to be rewarded.’®’’ At the same time, and as a natur^ 

ChArlcs Huflcr (JUmiHiscmcfi, vol. il. that the final pro- 

ro^ntloD wtiA in but, to all tins otuer authorities I Lave met 

witlj, it wna in 1717. Sec Ilallum'n VoMt. Hid. vol. ii. p. iWi; LafMmry^i 
Hid. of OfHVoettUont p. Hid. of EmjU^f vol. i. p. 

MoHk*/s TAfe of xul. ii. p. 

' A letter, written hy the ILsv. 'I'liomaa Clayton in ]7*27, is worth read-* 
in^% as illustrating the feelin^^ of the cier^* 7 oa this subject. Ho asserts, 
that one of the causes of the obvious dej^ncrocy of the iige is, ibat, owing 
to Convocation not botng allowed to moot, ^ bold and impious books ap¬ 
pear bar«ffaced to tho world without any public censure.* See this letter, 
in XkhoUs Ifhid}'ntio/u of the Hiffhimttk Vmimy, vol. iv. pp. 414o4l(l ^ and 
compare with it, iMen Mfoetn WarburtoH and Ilnrd, pp. 

Ou the dc<fli(ic of ability in ecclesiasUcal lituraUire, sec note {18 in 
this chapter. Ju ]ii85, a coin|naint was mndo that secular professions were 
boconiin>; more sought aflor than ecclesiastical ones. See WatUip 

see. IvL in Somers IVncUy vol. ix. p. 2*>1, where tho writer inounifully states, 
that in bis time ^^bysic luid law, profemons ever acknowledged in all na¬ 
tions to be inferior to divinity, are generally embmeed by gentlemen, and 
somotlnu^ by persons nobly desceuded, and pr^srred fttuch ahom the 
professwii,^ 'Inis preference wa^ of course, moat displaj'ed by young men 
of intellect; and a large Hiuount of energy being thus drawn off from the 
ehurch, gave rise to that decay of epirit and of ^nerol power which boa 
been already noticed; and which is also indieateu by Coleridge, in his re¬ 
marks on the ' apologising theology * which aucceedud the llevolution. Co/a- 
ridges Lit. RenuixMp vol. iii. pp. Cl, 52,110,117,110! Compm Stephen's 
Etusays m Btog. 2d edit 18^, voL ii. p. 0(5, on * this depreasion 

of theology and Hare's Mission of the Com/orUff 204, on the ‘ in- 
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part of the great movement, the clergy saw all the offices 
of power and emolument, which they had been used to 
hold, gradually tailing out of their hands. Not only in 
the dark ages, but even so late as the fifteenth centuiy, 
they were still strong enough to monopolize the most 
honourable and lucrative |x)st3 in the empire.^®® In the 
sixteenth century, the tide began to turn against them, 
and advan<;cd with such steadiness, that, since the seven¬ 
teenth century, there has been no iustanee of any ecclesi¬ 
astic being made lord chancellor;*** and, since the begin¬ 
ning of tlie eighteentli ccntuiy, there has been no instnnco 
of one receiving any diplomatic appointment, or, indeed, 
holding any im[)ortant office in the state.**® Nor has tliis 
inci*easing .ascendency of laymen been confined to the 
executive government. On the contmry, wo find in both 
Houses of Parliament flic sjime principle at work. In the 
early and barbarous peri(xls of our history, one Imlf of the 
House of Loxds consisted of temporal j>eei*3; the other half 


'tellectiml I ^feebler Evelyn, in IGOI, Ininonti) the dirain islied energy 

then bvgiuniiig to bu obnerved among * young preiudjors.’ Diary, 

Tul. lii. p. and, for ouoUitT notice, in of tbia 'doa<i and lifetesH 

way of preaching/ nee Li/e 0 / p. 35,^iu vol. L of VudkcotiKe IntrA- 

led 

Hharon Turner, describing the atato of tlniigs in England in t1ie fif¬ 
teenth century, »aya, * Clergymen were secretaries of govenimunt, the privy 
deals, cabinet coim^otlurs, tntaauruni of tlie c^>wn, ajnbasrsodot^, coiuuds- 
aiimore too]>eu tmrlianipn^ and to Scotland ; preridents of the king's ctmncU, 
supoi’vison of tuu royaX works, chancellors, keepers of the records, tlie mas¬ 
ted of the mils, and even the phyniciaua, both to tlio king and to the duke 
of UloucGst<*r, during the reign of Henry VI. and afterward.* Timier'e Hid, 
^ Dnf/fnndf voL vi. p. X32. On tbeir ononnoiia weidth, see Jkvhstwi's 
ttsh jisUiffuitieef p. : * In the early part of tbo fuurlccnth century, it is 
calculatod tlrnt very nearly oue-balf of the soil of the kingdom won in the 
, hands of the clergy/ 

In ltl25, Williams bishop of Lincoln was dismissed from his oilice of 
lord'keeper; and Ixird (*ampouU observes {Liveeofthe Chmrdlor$, toI. ii. 
p. 4i)2) : ^ This is the last rime that an (Kxdesiastic has held tho great seal 
of England ; and, notwllhstandinf^ the admiraticra in some quarters of medi- 
svaJ usages, 1 pres«uroe the experiinatt is not likely to be soon repeated/ 

Monk (Zi/e 0 / DefUiey, toL i. p. 22^) says, that Dr, John Kobinson, 
bishop of Jhistol, was Mora privpr s^, and plenipotenria^ at the treatj^ of 
Utrecht; and is the last ecclesiastic in England who has held any of the high 
offices of state/ A high-church writer, in 1712, compbuns of the eflbrta 
were being made to * thnist the churchmen out of weir placceof power 
in the goyernment’ Sarrmi ThtcU, yoL yiij- p. 211. 
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of spiritual ones.'®® By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the spiritual peers, instead of forming one-half 
of the upper house, had dwindled away to one-eighth j'®^ 
and, in the middle of the nineteenth century, they have' 
still fiirthcr shrunk to one-fourteenth :**® thus supplying 
a striking numerical instance of that diminution of eccle¬ 
siastical power which is an essential requisite of modem 
civilization. Precisely in the same way, more than fifty 
years have elapsed since any clergyman has been able to 
take his seat as a representative of the people; the House 
of Commons having, in 1801, formally closed their doors 
against a profession which, in the olden time, would have 
been gladly admitted, even by the proudest and most ex¬ 
clusive assembly^.'®® In the House of hords, the bishops 
still retain their seats; but their precarious tenure is 
everywhere remarked, and the progress of public opinion 
is constantly pointing to a period, which cannot now be 
far distant, when tha Peers will imitate the example set 
by the Commons, and will induce the legi8latui*e to i-elieve 
the upper house of its spiritual members; since they, by 
their habits, their tastes, and their tniditions,are evidently 
unfitted for the profane exigencies of political life.*'" 

In and after the roii^ of IleDry IIT. 'the number of archbiMliops^ 
hi^'hopA; abbot R| priori, and eccloHiaalical person e was for tlio moat part ea ual 
to, and Tory often fnr excoedcil, the nuiiibor uf the temporal loi^da and da« 
Tons/ Pfirfy^s ParltntnerUs tmtl ('ottMcHs of JSnffiondf Ixindon, 18^30, p. 

Of t]m Mr. Parry wveral inNtaocea; the inf>at rpmarkablc of which Is^ 
thftt On 4i) Henry III., prulutee, and only 2^ temporal were eum- 
monod.* T)iii«, of amne, was an extreme cfM*e. 

SoQ an analyalH of the Huum of I,.ordji, in 171*3, in Mah/fH '9 JIvti. of 
Tol. i. p^. ; from whirh it apimirH that tha total woa 207, of 

whom 2i\ were flpmtual. Tliht inclndm the Cutholica. 

Rv tho retuiiia in Dod for 1854,1 find that the Tlouae o( Lords con¬ 
tains nipmber^, of whom IV) belong to tho opjAr(»paJ ben(*lL 

For ditferent accounts, and of course difierent viewa, of this final ex- 
piilfilon of the clerj^ from the House of Commona, see 2*t4U-it/9 Life tf Sid^ 
mofUh, vol. i. pp. 410, 420; Menu of Tipoke^ vol. ii. pp. 247-200 s. 

Mem. of ihe. Whitj vol. i. pp. 178-180; Campbell h Cbancd^ 
lorttf vol. vii. p. 148 ; Twbm'/i Life of SldM, voL L p. 260; Adolpbue^s 
of Oeot-fft! JJL, vol. vii, p. 487. 

TbHt tlie Imniahment of the c]eTf^ from the lower hotiao was tho na¬ 
tural prelude to the baniehmcDt of the bishops from the t^per, was hinted 
ftt tho time, and with a very keen obaen'W. In tbo discuasioo 

' on the Hill to prevent Persons in Holy Orders from sitting in the House 
of Commons/ Lord Thurlow' mentioned the tenure of the bishops at thiO' 
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While the febric of superstition was thus tottering 
from internal decay, and while that ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity which had fonnerly played so great a part was gra¬ 
dually yielding to the advance of knowledge, there sud¬ 
denly occurred an event which, thotigh it might naturally 
have been expected, evidently took by surprise even those 
whom it most interested. I allude, of course, to that 
great religious revolution, which wasafitting 8uj>plement 
to the political revolution which preceded it. The dis- 
sentere, who were strengthened by the expulsion of James, 
had by no means forgotten those cmel punishments which 
the Church of England, in the days of her power, ha<l 
constantly inflicted u^mn them; and they felt that the 
moment had now come when they could assume towards 
her a bolder front tlian that on which they had hitherto 
ventured.^®'' Besides this, they had in the mean time re¬ 
ceived fresh causes of provocation. After the death of 
our great king William III., the throne was occupied by 
a foolish and ignorant woman, whose love ft)r the clergy 
would, in a more superstitious age, have led to dangerous 
results.Even as it was, a temjxirary reaction took 

time* And Bfud, if the bill went to di^fmnchiAe the lower orders of ilio clcr^y^ 
it mi^ht ^ tho luu^dh of drikinff at thtt rit/fU of the mwend bf}tth Of)pMUc to 
eeaU in that kou/ie; rbou^U lie knew it lieti been held tbftt tho rovorend pro* 
lates sat, in tlio right of their baronies, ns tcruporal peers.’ l\irL JJid, toL 
XXXV. p. 1542. 

It is impoMible now to oAcertAjn tbe full extent to which the Church 
of En^lrind, m tho Keveott^nth centiiiy, persecuted tho but 

Jeremy ‘White is said to have had a list of thousend of tiioso siilTerers 
between 16H0 and 108H, of whom no less than hvo thousauil died in prison. 
Bogve and BametVs 2lid, of ike DUeentern^ voL L n. 108. On the cruel 
iroirit which the clergy displayed in tbe reign of Charh^s II. compare Barria's 
lAvee of the SiuarUj vol. v. a 106; Orme'n Life of Oim*, p. JU4; Somers 
Tracts^ vol. xii. p. Imleed» Harwood fnmkfy said in the House of 

Corazuooa, in 1072, * Our lum ie to brin^ all di<sonting men into the Pro¬ 
testant church, and he that is not willing to come into the church should 
not have case.’ Part, Bid, vol. iv. p« 6^. On the xcal with which this 
principle was carried out, see an account, written in 1671, in Simers Tracts, 
voh viL pj^. 580*615; and the statement of De Foe, in Wilson's Life of De 
Foe, vol. II. pp. 448*444. 

Besides the correspondence which tbe Dnehees of Harlborough pre¬ 
served for the instruction of posterity, we have some materials fur esti¬ 
mating the abilities of Anne in the letters published in Balrgmpk's Memoirs. 
In one of them Anne writes, soon after the Declarstion for Liberty of Con¬ 
science was Issued, ^ It is a melancholy prospect that all we of the Church 
of England have. Ail the sectaries may now do what they please, Every 
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place, and during her reign the church was treated with 
a deference which William had disdained to show.'® The 
natural consequence immediately followed. New measures 
of persecution were devised, and fresh laws were passed 
against those Protestants who did not conform to the doc- 
trinesanddisciplineofthe English church.'® Butafterthe 
death of Anne the dissenters quickly rallied; their hopes 
revived,'® their numbers continued to increase, and in 
spite of the opposition of the clergy, the laws against them 
were repealed.'® As by these means they were placed 
more on a level with tlicir opponents, and as their temper 
wTis soured by the injuries they liad recently I’eceived, it 
ms clear tliat a great struggle between the two parties 
was inevitable.'” For by this time the protracted 

ono hu the free exercine of thoir religion, no purpose, no doubt, to ruio lu, 
which I think to nil iniptrUal Judgoa u Vuij ploio/ Daltymyic's Monoirt, 
appendix to book vol. ii. p. i7X 

^00 a Qotablo parenire iQ TrwU^ vol. xii. p. 656, which should 
be compared witli Wilumt lAfi of Dc vol. ill. p. 

ohd IliMorp tf ilto \nl h pp. 228-230, 

2<)0>277 f and TJoiUtm'H IfiiiL vol. II pp. 'il)7. Mr. Uallani say a, 
‘It is impowlble to doubt fur na Inatant, that if tho c^uccd's life had ))ro- 
served tlie Triry govonmient hit a few yeara, every vesUgo of the tolcrntion 
would have been efTared.' It appeare (ntm the Vvrnmi Corrpfpo/id. vol. iii. 
p. 226, IjOmiI 1H41, that soon after thu acceeKion of Anne, there was apro- 

f osfll ‘ to debar dissenters of their votea in elections; ’ niid wu know m’m 
binict (Ottm TaWyTol. v. pp. 106, 1^, 218 ) that tho rlorgy would 

have b<H!U glad if Anne had uispUyed even moro aoal thorn than she 

really did. 

DoffH/* oHfi Brnii<iC$ If id. o/tkf DiwnUrtif voL ilL p. 116. In Ivimey'e 
TTidortf of tho Bojitidftj it Is said that the death of Anne was an ‘ answer to 
tlio dissenters^ prayers.’ SwdKnf% Commonpiact Book^ third scries, p. 186; 
soc alsu p. 147, on the joy of the dissenten at tho dea^ of this troublcsoxno 
womiui. 

'Pwo of the worst of them, ‘ the net agunst occasdonal confonuity, 
and that ntslraiuiug education, wore repealed in tho session of 171D.' Hal^ 
lam'i Cond. Jli4. vol ii. p. 806. The re|)Gai of the act Ojrainst occasional 
conformity was strenuously opposed by the archbishops of York and of 
terhury (Bogite and Botfuifi Wd, of ike DUeenLert^ vol. iii. p. 1*12); but their 
opitosition was futilo: and when the Hshop of Jx^ndon, in 1720, wished 
to strun the Act of Toleration, he was prevented by Yorkc, the attorney- 
general. Bee tho pithy reply of Yoricc, in JYorru's tift of llitrdwichty vol. i, 
pp. m, 104. 

At the end of tho seventeenth centiijy, great attention wa<i excited by 
the way in which the diMOUtere were beginning to oreniuise themselves into 
aocioUc*a and synodi. See, in the Verwm Corretpofia. Vol. ii. pp. 126*130, 
133,156^ some curious evidence of this, in letters written by vWnon, who 
was then secretaiy of states and on the apprehensions caused hy the increase 
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granny’ of the English clejgy had totally destroyed those 
mlii^B of respect which, even in the midst of hostility, 
oftwi Unger in the mindj and by the influence of which, 
if tl^ h^ stiU existed, the contest might perhaps have 
been averted. But such motives* of restraint were now 
despised; and the dissenters, exasperated by incessant 
persecution,^®* determined to avail themselves of the de¬ 
clining power of the chui*ch. They had resisted her when 
she was strong; it was hardly to be expected that they 
would spare her when she was feeble. Under two of the 
most remarkable men of the eighteenth century, White- 
fleld, the first of theological orators,'®® and Wesley, the 
first of theological statesmen,®®* there was organized a 
great system of religion, which bore the same relation to 
the Church of England that the Church of England bore 
to the Church of Kome. Thus, alter an interval of two 


ot ibeir BcbooK and by ihi^ir av^ematic interference in olcciionR, see Lifs 
o/Archbi^^ Swpf edited by Nowcoiue, vol. i. pp. 3r>8. The clnircb 
vie ^Ager to put down all dimnterft* Hchoola; and In ]705, tlio Arcb- 
Uihop of York told the lluuao of I»r*ld that be * apprehended danger from 
the incroaeo of diuentera, and pardrularly from the nianv acadouiioii i>et up 
by them/ IhrL Hid. vol. vi. pp. 40^, 4Ud. See aldo^ on tlie increase of their 
•choole, pp. ISiylf 1352. 

^ In TracU, yol. xii. p. 684| 'it in stated, that in the reign of 

Qbarlee II. ^ this bard usage had begotten in tbo diseunters the utmost ani« 
jQQsity a^nst the peraeouting cbimthmen/ Their increasing discontent, 
in the rmgn of Anne, was uWrvod by Calamy. See Caiamy'n Ovm Lifi, 
Td. iL pp. 244, 2ftf>, 274, 284, 2Hfi. 

^ It the power of moving the paeeions bo the proper test by which to 



2M vf JFesltyt toI. U pp. 10(), 197 ^; and the elghtetm tboiisaud Heniione 
wpirii he is said to have poured tbrtn daring Ins career of thirty-four years 

vol. ii. p. 531) produced the most Het4)U]Hhiiig oiTects on all 
classes, educated and uneducat^ For evidence of the cxdtanient caused 
hj this tnarvellous man, and of the eagerness with which his discourses were 
read as well as lieard^ see JVtrAo^^'s Lit Attec. voL ii. pp. 6^3, 647, and hia 
Uktdrtrti(ui*f vol. iv. pp. 302-304; Frtmklin, by voL i. 

pp. 161-107; Doddrtaye^s Comapml yoL iv. p. 66 \ Stewma Phuos, of the 
Jmnd, yol. iii. pp. 291, 2i)2 ; Lady Mary Mtmiaffu's Ldten, in litar works, 
1808, voL IT. p« 162; C<»rc9pOHH. heiiottn Ludiei Pomfrd and Hartford^ 2nd 
edit. 1600, voL i. pp< 136,100-102 ; Marckmcmi Vupert^ yoL ii. p. 377. 

Of whom Mr. Macaulay has said vol L p. 221, Bruedit), that 

ia * genius for govemmeat was not luferior to* that of Kichelieu^’ and 


ftrewy ns this is expressed, it will hardly appear an exaggmtion to those 
who have cozspared theancceis of Wesley with his difficultiaSi 
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' hundred years, a second spiritual Refermation was effected 
in our country. In the eighteenth century the Wesl^ans 
were to the Bishops what, in the sixteenth century, the 
Reformers wei'c to the Poj)es.*'‘ It is indeed true, that 
the dissenters from tlio Church of England, unlike the 
dissenters from the Chui'cli of Rome, soon lost that Intel* 
lectual vigour for which at fii’st they were iximarkable. 
Since the death of their great leaders, they have not pro¬ 
duced one man of original genius; and since the time of 
Adam Clarke, they have not had among them even a single 
scholar wIjo has enjoyed an Eurojjean reputation. This 
mental penury is perhaps owing, not to any circumstances 
peculiar to their sect, but merely to that general decline 
of the theological spirit,by which their adversaries have 
been weakencnl jis well as themselves.*®^ Be this us it 
may, it is ut all events ctTtaiii, that the injury they have 
inflicted on the English church is far greater than is ge¬ 
nerally supposed, and, I am inclined to think, is hardly 
infei’ior to that which in the sixte^enth centuiy Protestant¬ 
ism inflicted upon PojKJiy. Setting aside the imtuul loss 
in the number of its members,*®* thei’e can bo no doubt 

It waft in that AVcftley first onenly rrhoiled the churcli, 

and icfuHtvi t<> the Jiitibop ^ Brifttul, who ordeied Ijjiu Ui quit liis dio* 
ceao. ^niUhcy*s Lt/t of JJ'rit/ty, vu]. i. pp. In the nimo v<'ar ho 

he/fan to prciu'h in t):o iielda. Hue the ruxnaihabio entry in hia JountoU, 

\ p. 78, 2i)lh March, 17J»). 

They fmnkly ton few that ^ indUTcrcnce has been another cnpjny (o 
the ineroufte of the di»*^*ODiing cniiftuJ l/offvf and IfvtiNfif'A JfiH. of the 
eaiiemf toL iv. p. In NeKnum*9 lhpe/ojtna*at of CTtriitHm 

pp. there are Aome rpiiiarka on tliudiiiiiiiishfHl oin'r^'y of Wcftlo^TUiiftm, 

which Mr. Nownmn awnia to iw-riljo to the fact that lijo WtftJpyau® liu^ e 
reached that point in wJiich *nn(er takes the place of enlhuftifu^m.* p. 4^1. 
Thift is probably tviiu; but I atill think tb^ the largin* causu bus iH'eii liie 
more active one. 

^ \Vsl|>ole, in bi« snoerin^ way, mentions the spread of Methodism in 
the middle of the ei^htei^tilh century { Walpoies Leitirn, vol, iijp» 272j; 
and 1x)rd Carlisle, in 1776, toM the House of Lonln (Pari. JTint. vol. xviii, 
p. 664) ^tbat Mpthodiftnt was daily gHimn^ ground, paillcularh’ in Iho 
mamtfActuriu^ towns;’ wbih*, to down still later, it J^posrs fiom a 

hitter by the Ihiko of Wellington to Lojd blldon (Twiss’s Life of 
vol. it. p. lio) that about 160K it was making pruselyt^ in the army. 

Thesis dtateiiients, though accurate, are eumewhat vague; but wo have 
other and more precise evideace reapectiDg tiie rapid g^wth of religious 
disflent. According to a paper foimu in one of the chasU uf William III., 
and printed by Daliytnplo (Htmoin^ voL ii. part il., appendix to chapter u 
p. 40), the proportion in Knglood of confomuta to noiicoDformiste ti'Oft as 

VOL. I. C C 
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that the mere formation of a Protestant faction, unopposed 
by the government, was a dangerous precedent; and wc 
know from contemporary history that it was so considered 
by those who were most interested in the result.^ Be¬ 
sides this, the Wcsieytms displayed an organization so 
superior to tliat of their predecessors the Puritans, that 
they soon became a centre round which the enemies of 
the church could conveniently rally. And, what is per¬ 
haps still more imjwrtant, the order, regularity, and pub¬ 
licity, by which their jiroccediugs have usujJly been 
marked, distinguished them from other sects; and by 
raising them ns it were to the dignity of a rival establish¬ 
ment, have encourage<I the diminution of that e.Nclusive 
and su[Xirstitious raapeet which was once i)aid to tlie 
Anglican liieiiu'chy.** ■ 

22^ to 1. Eij^hty-foar yctira after tho death of Willinm, Xha diMfintrin, in- 
flttiad uf (vmipriAin^ only a twenty-third, Were cfttiinatod at ^ h foiirlh part 
of the* wholiw'ofuiii unity.* Ty<^tU;r fnmi Watnoti to i\w Duko of KutliUiU, 
written in in Life IJieMop of JJaHilnffy rol. i. p. 24^1 Sineo 

thon, the iuovom»Ql hox ukq uiiuiicmipted; nod t)ie rt^tuniN recently pub- 
linhod hy govummflnt dWlow the etnrdmgfiu't, that on Snnday, ;il8t MnrcH 

thfl jiionilwra of tho Ohtuxtli of lilaglan<l who Altomlod tnomin^ mts Ico 
only {'xceeded by ono-half Iho Indepemlentis Ifoptubt, and MoLlindrnfM who 
attfiude^l at their own places of wuntbip. 8 ^ tbc Cen^UB Table, in JmfrHttl 
of atutid. iSoo. vol. xvui. p. 151. If tliiH ruto of declinu continues, it will be 
iintiowildo for the Chureh of Kuglaud Ui survive ftooihcr coniiiry tho attacks 
of 11 cr eneOlios. 

The troatmojit which tho WesleyMS recrivod from the clfr^y, many 
of whom worn uiagintratos, shows whsi would Imve tAk<*n place if siicli vio¬ 
lence had ni»t been discouraged by tbc govemnicuL See Life of 

vol. i. pp. Wn?«iey has mniself gireu many diilalls, which 

Southey did cot think proper to rolnto, of tho calumnioH and inAidls to 
which no and liis followers were subjected by Ibe eh^rgy. S(*o WenicffnJoHt^ 
wf*,pp. JH 181, 198, S-hl, ^75, .Wi, 552, 019, u:i7, IMlh 

Compare Watmn'e Oheeroaivmi oh Soufhrfe Wrifetf, jtp. 179,174 { nml for 
other evidence of the troatmoni of ikof^ who dilfei^ from the church, sue 

and Di/iry of JMdrid^, Vo). ii. p, 17, voL iil. pp. 108, J91, 
J92, 144, 145,150. Un^cy, who visited J^laod in 17(kl, Mtys of 
delil, ^Tiie ministers of the cstablislied religion did their utmost to balHo 
tha new preoeher; they preached against him, reprosenting him to tho 
people AS a fanatic, a Tislonary, &c. ; in fine, they opposed him with so 

much success, that they caust^ him to 1 m pelted with stones in every place 
whore liu opened bis mouth to the public.* Tour to lAmtlot^ J^ond. 

1772, vol. i. p. m 

^ That *WesleyaQMm eocouragad dissent by imparting to it an orderly 
eliAracter, wIdcU in some degree approximated to church nlisaplino, is ju« 
dicionslv ohservod in Sogne end BauteU'e Hietorg of Me DiuenUref vol. iii. 
pp. 106/100. But these writers dead raUmr too btiiblr with Wesley, though 
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But these things, interesting as they are, only formed 
a single step of that vast pi’oeess by which the ecclesias¬ 
tical power was weakened, and our countrymen thus en¬ 
abled to secure a religious liberty, imperfect indeed, but 
far superior to that possessed by any other people. Among 
the innumerable symptoms of this great movement, there 
were two of peculiar imi>ortance. These were, the sepa¬ 
ration of theology, tiret from morals, and then from poli¬ 
tics. The sepaiution from momls was cfFected late in the 
seventeenth centuiy; the separation from politics before 
the middle of the eighteenth century. And it is n strik¬ 
ing instance of the decline of the old ecclesiastical sjarit, 
tliat both these groat changes were begun by the clergy 
themselves. Cumberland, bishop of reterborough, was 
the first who etidcjivoui’ed to construct a system of morals 
without the aid of theology.^®® Warbuiton, bisliop of 
Gloucester, was the first who laid down that the state 
must consider religion in reference, not to revelation, but 


ilicre is no doubt timt ho trnA a rerv ambitious nmn, and 0 Tpr-fi»nd of power. 
At an early pcritKl of bis career be Wpm to aim at ubjocts bip^lier tban tlioso 
HltmiptMil by tbu Ibinlaiia, wboso pirtieularly in Dm Rixteonth 

v.mtnvy, be lookial at wjuewJmt contemptuously. ’J’lnw, for iiaitHnce, in 
1747, only eiplit yean after he bad rcvtdlcil apiinet tbo cbiircb, ho expreMMui 
in his Journal hiR wonder ^at the weakness of tbomi holy confessors* (the 
KliTsabetliAn Piiritajis), *m:my of whom spent ho iimeb of their time and 
ill disputing about and IioihIs, or kneeling at the I word’s 

8(ip|>(‘r(* Jottruaiiif p. 210, Man*h lUtb. 1747. Such warfare as this would 
have ill Rntisfied the sosiriu/; mind of Wesicv; and from the spliit which 
ptTvados his v oluiuimius .fimmals, as well as from tbo curofiil snu far-seeing 
provisiens whieli he inudc for innnn^dn^ bis scch it is evident that this ^']H>at 
flcbiHtiiatic had lar^rer viirws than anv of his pretitua'ssors, and that he wished 
to organist* n systein capable of riviiHUng the eslablislunl chureb. 

.Mr. Ilullnin (Lit. of Jiuroftf, voL iii. p. says, tliat ('Umberland 
^soimis to have bcpn the first (.'liriKtion writer who sought to cstablttih hvs* 
teniatically th(» priueijdcs of moral right iudopciutently of revelation.* 8uo 
also, on this important change, Whettrifs Hid, of Mw'nl 2*hil(*mpht/ in 
ia/idy pp. 7)4. Tim daiigrra always incumHl br making tbeolo^'y tlic bads 
of niornls are now pn'tty well uaduistood ; but liy no writer hare they htxsn 
pointed out more clcsrly than hy 1^1. (Ihorlos Oontt^^; son the aide exposition 
m his Troit4 de IJffidfdion^ vci L pp. 22.*5-247. There is a short and tm- 
satisfactorv ac^count of CuiDberland*a oook in Mtid tHiojth'it J^hival 

S tp. 1H4*I<I7. He was a man of considerable Irsming, aud is nr»tiood bv M. 
^uatremem as one of the varlipst stu<lenla of Coptic. . Qoatrtntirfi sur /<i 
I^tfuc H la LiiUrtUure dt TJl^plf, p. 80. Ilo wa.H mads a bishop in ICOl, 
having published the l)t Leyibm m 1672. Chalm<r$*i liioQ, Ihii, voh xt. 
pp. 133,135. 
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to expediency; and that it should favour any particular 
creed, not in proportion to its truth, but solely with a view 
to its General utility.*’^ Nor were these mere barren prin¬ 
ciples, which subsequent inquirei:8 were unable to apply. 
The opinions of Cumberland, pushed to their furthest ex¬ 
tent by Hume,^® weie shortly afterwards applied to prac¬ 
tical conduct by Paley,*^and to speculative jurisprudence 
by jicnthaiii and Mill;''''® while the opinions of Warburton, 
S])remlin;' Arith still creator rapidity, have infiuenced our 
legislative policy, and are now pretessed, not only by ad¬ 
vanced tliinkera, but even by those ordinary men, wlio, if 


Tlua^wfls in Ilia work The AHinuct hfHeefn Church and Stidc^ 

which \mi appoortHl, to llunl (Li/eo/ IfW/urton, 17m, 4to, p. iJi), 

ix\ 17*^(1, otid, w muy bo ftiipptiHml, ](ninl m*Atida]. Ibe bintory of itH 

iiidiipiioo 1 nliull tnico <ni am»ther ocxn^lun; in the uiran timp. the rciuler 
nhould ronipiirc, ro>*pfrtin|f lond<'noy, Pfthner oh the Vhnrvky voJ. ii. pp, 313, 
3:23; IWr'M vol i. p)>. vol. vii. )>. 12H; WhotvftpA 

wrx to Chnidum Fmfhy n. JlK); luid I*U. Ahcc. vol. iii. p. 18. Jn 

Jantinry 17?J0-40, W'urDiirton writen to Stukek'y (NichoiH^s Ithf^roltoMy 
vol. ii.’p. 33): <jtut yon know liow dmiin^rous now rotwie in tlioolo^ry nre, 
by tho duniiHir of the iiui.’ Soo nlw some Irtturn 'wldch 

PrmvmI botwe^N him luid tlio oldor Pift In 1702, on thu aulmn:! of oxpudioncy, 
prlolod in Chatham (hrmfumd, vol. ii. pp. 184 Wnrburtnu writeia, 
p. liX); * My opinion ia, nnd over wu, that the elate has nothing' nt nil to do 
with orroi'M in nor the least w much ns to attempt in represH 

tbom.' To nmko ^tieh a iiiitn a bishop wne a great fent for tLo ei;>btc<>iilh 
ccutiirv, nnd would have hmm im ini|K»eHiblu one for the seventeenth. 

^ Tlie rclntiou hetWHii Ciiniborlami Aud ilunie consists in the entirely 
sociilnr plan iu*c«inlin)f to which both inv<«tig:Kted etlia*s; in other rt'Hpeoto; 
thi^re is ^?ut diHerence bidwef^n their coneinsioua; but if thn anti-theo- 
logical method ih mhiiiUed to bo Round, It is certiiin that the ti*cAhitm]t of 
tlio suhjiH^t by Ilumc is iiioro conscniientiAl from the pivmiwM, than is that 
by Ilia predoceA*«or. It i.s this whieu makes Hume a tirtiliiiimtor of Ouiu- 
borlaiid ; tluaigli with the a4ivitf]t«tj4e, not only of coudu^r half a century after 
Kim, hut of po;«^vving a more <x»mprcKen>lT^c mind. Tbo elhieul spi cula- 
tiojiR of ITuiiie are in the third book of liia Treatise of Ifumtm iVafarc (^Jlamc'ff 
FhilosopMctU lVorf:M, Kdiu. \ol. iL pp. 211) ro<l), an<l in bis In^uirt/ 

coMre/vifff/ the ]'>'im'iplc$ of Moraliy ibid. vol. iv. pp. 

The moral system of Paley, being C5?«entially utilitarian, eoniplotod the 
revolution in that field of inquiry; and ar Kir work wan drawn up with great 
ability, it o.xeruiHxl imnumse iDlhienra in an age AlreudT prepared for its ro- 
<u plion. Ilift Mora? and PoiiUcft/ Pfiihmjptty \vm publiHUCil in 1785 ; in 1783 
it DRcaine a Ntandard book at Cambridge; and by 1805 il had ' paasod. through 
tifteou wHtiona.* Mcadltif*$ Memoirs of Paittf, pp. 127, 145. (Joiuparu 
Wlu'fwlTn IlhU. of Moral Phitos^^yy p. t7« 

That tho writiuga of thesee two eminoni men form part of the same 
Achonn*, Is well known to those who have Htiidied Um Lisloty' of the rcKooI 
to wliiidt they belong; and on the intolluctnal relation they bore to efU'h 
other, I cannot do better than ref<*r to a very striking letter by James Milt 
himself, in Benthanfs Works, edit. Howling, voL x. pp. 481, 482. 
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they had lived fifty years earlier, would have shrunk from 
them witli undissembled fear.*^^ 

Thus it was that, in England, theolog}' was finally 
severed from tlie two great departments of ethics and of 
government. As, however, this imjxjrtant change was at 
first not of a practiail, but solely of an intellectual cha¬ 
racter, its operation was, for many years, confined to a 
small cla.ss, and has not yet produced the whole of those 
results which we liave every reason to anticipate. But 
there were other ciroumstancos which tended in the same 
direction, and which, being known to all men of tolerable 
education, produced eftccts more immediate, though per¬ 
haps less permanent. To trace their details, and |>oint 
out the connexion between them, will be the business of 
part of the future volumes of this work: at iiresent, I can 
only glance at the leaxling features. Of these, the most 
prominent were: The great Arian controversy, which, 
rashly instigated by Winston, Clarke, and Watcrland, dis¬ 
seminated doubts among nearly all classes the Ban- 
gorian controversy, which, involving matters of cede- 
siiistical discipline hitherto untouched, led to discussions 
dangerous to thepowerof the church the great work of 

Tho Ttipcal of tho Ai^t^thn AiUniHsion of Catljolicfl into parliament, 
ami tliB Htoauily m favour of tlu» admia^ion of tlici Jovva, 

arH tliu Icadinji; syiuptoma of thii* inorumeut. C)n thu gradual diHuAioa 

Huuuig US uf thd doctrine uf (fx^>edienc*y, >vlii(*}i«on all eubjeets not yet raided 
to Kcii^ncoH, ought to bv the sole regulator of huintm lu^tiunHy seo a nnuarkabh), 
but u mournful letter, wiitten in 1812, in tin? Life tf Wilherforcf^ vol. iv, 
p. 28. Sm lUso tlie speech of Lord lUdon in 1828, In Twiwi Life of Eldon, 
vol. ii. p. 20H. 

1 miu u curious passage in JlnUon'i Lfe of Himsrf p. 27» w Icani 
that, in the tK'optieism uf the AntUTrinitariniis luwi pcuutrotid among 
tbo tradoHJuen at Nottingham. (Jomparo, n^peeUng tho spj^cad of this 
heresy, HtvhMH Lit. An^\ vol. viii. p, 875; Memniref vnl. i. jip. 25, 

20 , 5:ij ])<idiiruhjr9 VorrMptmd. and Diartf, v<d, ii. p. 477 note j and on 
l^ciree, who took an ai'tivu part» and whom WhistoD boosts of having coiv 
r up ted, see W/wilon^ Me/no{i% pp. 148» 144. Sliarp, who was Archbishop 
of York when the controversy beg.ui, foresaw it^ dangerous conseqnonces. 
Life of S/tarpt edited by Newcomo, vol. iL pp. 7, 8, 185, 1;I6. Ste further 
Maclaituf^t uUv in Afoihei/n*a Bcclet^iad, lUd. voL ii. pp. 2D3, 204; Jjithlntr^U 
Hid. of Co}tooc*itionf pp. 388, «i42, 351 \ and a note in lUminuo, 

vol i pp. 200, 207. 

Mr. Dutlur (ilfm, of the CathvlicSf vol. iii. pp. 182«1 m, 347-350) notices 
with evident pleasure the effect of this famous controveivy in weakening the 
Anglican Church. Compare Eo^ao andEonnHfo Mid, of iM DiM^mdwn, vm. iiL 
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Blackburne on the Confessional, •which at one moment 
' almost caused a schism in the Establishment itself the 
celebinteddisputc respecting miracles between Middleton, 
Church, and Dodwcll, continued^^ with still larger views, 
by Hume, Campbell, and Douglas;^'® the exposure of the 
gross absurdities of the Fathers, which, already begun by 
Daille and llarbcyrac, was followed up by Cave, Middle- 
ton, and Jortin; the important and unrefuted statements 
of Gibbon, in his fifteenth and sixteenth chaptem; the 
additional strength conferred on those chapters by tlie 
lame attacks of Davis, Chelsum, Whitaker, and Watson;®*® 


pp. Whintnn (ifemotrtt p. 244) myi: ^ And, indoed, this IlAnj^orian 

cuotroversy scomed for a winl« Ut enurom tho sttontirfn of ths public/ 
Sec more about it in JliM, of ConfSKotumy pp. »{72*3S*'); 

IM, Anfc^soL i. p. 17^2, toI. ix. pp. 404,010; MchnUU lUiuiraticnSf 
voL i. p. ^0 1 Bi$nop Nfi^don^s TJfe tf pp. 177, 178. 

Tfw Vfm/emonoli a iiumt Hbfv ftitiutk on Uie subscription of crootls nnd 
article^ was published in 171K); Mid, according to n cout«nipc»mry obserrsr, 
excited A ^pineral spirit of inquiry.* Mnnoirny pj). 147, 148. The 

cofisequonco was, that in 1772 a society was institutod by lilruikbumo and 
other of the Church of Knj^laiid, with the avowed object of doing 

away with all sulscriptionM in religion. Nwhoiin Lit. Anrv, vol. i. p. 570; 
JUu^ratiot^y vol. vi. p, H54. A against the Artirdas was at once 

drawn un, signed by 200 cleipy {Adofi>hu$''9 (J^nrye III, vol i. p. 500), and 
brought Dcfon^ tho House oi'Couimone. In tho animated debate which 
followed, Sir William Meredith said that 'tho Thirty-niua Articles of the 
Church of England were fraiuiHl when tho spirit of froo inquiry, whon liberal 
and enlarged uotlons, were yet in thoir Infancy/ ParL ILtit. vol. xvii. p. 240. 
He added, p. 247: ' Severu of tbo Artiolos are absolutely uuintelbgihle, 
and, indeed, cuntnulictory and absurd.’ Lord George (lorniain saiil: 'In my 
apprehension, some of the Articl(« are incomprehensible, and some self- 
contradictory.’ p. 205. Mr. Sawbridge declared that the Arti(‘lo.s ere ' strik¬ 
ingly absurd y' Mr. Salter that they are 'too absurd to be dofcndMl;’ and 
Mr. Dunning tliat they are ' palpably ridhuiloua.* p. 204. For further in- 
fbnnatioQ on this attempt at refonn, see DiiHey*$ lAfr. <f JM, pp. 51-*16 ; 
MHidUfn Mem. of Paley^ pp. 88-04; 1a fo of Porttm^ pp. .38-40 ; 

Memoim of Prifid\f\ji vol. li. p. 582; and a characteristic notice in Palmer^i 
Treatise o» the Chtrehy voL L pp. 270, 271. 

Hume says, that on his return from Italy in 1740, he found ' all Entr- 
land in a fenuenton account of Dr.-Middleton’s Vreehiqw-yf llirndiJAfe 
of Himselfy in his Worhi, vol L p. vii. See also, on tlie excitement caused 
by this niaslerly attack, Nichole $ lUudratum* of ike Pifihtendli Ceniunf, 
vol. ii. p. 176; wliich should be compared with hoddndijt'^ OnretiMnti, 
vol. iv. pp. 5*36, 557: and on the 'miraculous controverny ’ in c^norol, see 
Poifi 0 Ai» Life of Seeker^ 1767, p. «38; I^ilHmores Mem. of lAftMetemy vol. i. 
p. 101 ; Nirk<fhi'4 Lit. Amc. to), li. pp. 4*10, 527, vol. iii pp. 5.i'i, 750, vol. v. 
pp. 417, 418, 000; Ilvffe Lettered 1/78, voL i. p. 100; narburtoH*8 Letieri 
to Jiurd, pp. 48, 50. 

OMonU Define <md F<dl has now been jealously scruUnised by two 
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while, not to mention inferior matters, the centuiy ■\7a8 
closed amid the confusion caused by that decisive con- 
trover^ between Porson and Travis, respecting the text 
of the Heavenly Witnesses, which excited immense atten¬ 
tion,and was immediately accompanied by the disco¬ 
veries of geolc^ts, in which, not only was the fidelity of 
the Mosaic cosmogony impugned, but its accuracy was 
shown to be impossible.^'* These things, following each 
other in rapid and startling succession, perplexed the faith 

S ncriitions of tknd imACnipuloiiJ) opponents; and I am only expressing: 

g gynoml opinion of competent jud;^ wbuo 1 that hy oacn succuiwive 
stiruliny it has ^iiied froth reputation. Against his celebrated fifloenth and 
sixteenth chapturtt, all the dovices of controversy have boon exhaustod; but 
the only result has beetii that while the fame of the historian is untamisliodf 
tho attacks of his onoiuio^ are falling into complete oblivion. The work of 
itihbon remains; but who is there who feels any intoruHt in what waa 
written against him S' ^ 

On the ellcct produced by thoao matchless letters of Vorsnn, si'e 7/«r- 
forfTn Life o/ Jfinftop Jfifrfffw, p. *174; and as to the previous agitation of the 
question iu Kngiand. seo Orf/rmif'fi (hnn Tdfe^ voL ii. pp. 442, 44>i; Monk's 
Lifr of vol. li. pp. 1(1-It), 140, ^#^$-280; Jinffer'it voh i. 

p. 21 f. (Compare Somern TracU, vol. xii. p. 1H7, vol xiii. p. 47)8. 

Tho H^epticul diameter of gotilngy was diet dearly e.xljibited during 
the last thirty years of the dghteentb century. Ihtiviously, the gsnlogiHts 
had for the moHt past allitKl thenvielvi^s with tho theologiann; but the in* 
civANing holdnoM of public opiiu<iD now enabled them Ui institute iudep^'n* 
dent iuvostigations, without regnrd to doctrines luthorto roc'eivod. In Uiis 
point of vii^w, much was elfectiKl bv the researches of Hutton, whnse work, 
says Sir (Charles T.iyell| cc»ntains the lirst attempt ^to explain the former 
<*hHnges tho c*arUi’s crust by reference <!Xi*lusiveIy to natuml agents/ 
Li/fWft Pnnciptts of p. w. To cstAblish this method was, of course, 

to di^wlh<^ ll)c allianco with the theologians; but ad earlier symptom of tlie 
change WHS Keen in 1773, that is, liflvou years before Hutton wrote: see a 
letter in lVtifjfon''s Life of Ilitnsclff vol. i. p. 402, where it is stated that file 
‘ free-thinkers * attjudeed tlie ‘ Mosaic account of the world’s age, espeidally 
since the publication of Mr. Brydouc's TVoiWs Mroi^A jSft'tr'/y mid 
According to fiowndes (BiMun/rapher^K Manttal, vol. i, p. 270), llrydone’s 
book was piibUstLud in 1773; and in 1784 Sir SVilliam Jones notices the 
tendency of these inquiries: seo his Discomse m the Gods o/Orr^ecft Ita/pf 
and India, in which ho observes (Works, vol. i. p. 2;i;l) with regret, tliat ho 
lived in * an age when sonic intelligent flD<I virtuous persons are inclined to 
doubt the anlhc^ndcity of the accounts delivered by Mosbr concerning the 
priiuitive world/ Sinco then, the pn^^ress of geology has been su rapid, 
that the hist4irioal value of the writ4ng3 of Moses is abandoned by all 
enlightened men, even among the clcigy themselves. I need only refer 
to what has been said by two of the most eminent of that professiun, 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. nadon Powell. See the observations of Arnold in 
Meunnm's 2*hasei of Paith, p. Hi (compare pp. 122, 123); and tho still 
more deoisivo remarks in PoKfWs Bennout on Vhristumify vi(h<wf> Judaism, 
1830, pp. 38, 31). For other instances, see LyeiTs iimnd Visit to ike VniUd 
states, 1841), vol i pp. 219, 220. 
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of men, disturbed their ea^ credulity, and produced effects 
on the public mind, which can only be estimated by those 
who have studied the history of that time in its original 
sources. In<leed, they cannot be understood, even in ^eir 
general bearings, except bytaking’into consideration some 
other circumstances with which the great progress was 
intimately connected. 

For, in the mean time, an immense change had begun, 
not only among speculative minds, but also among the 
people themselves. Theincmise of scepticism stimulated 
their curiosity; and the diffusion of education supplied 
the means of gratifying it. Hence, we lind that one of 
the leading charjicteristics of the eighteenth century, and 
one which prc*cminently distinguislied it from all that 
jjfecedcd, was a craving after knowledge on the part of 
those classes from whom knowledge had hitherto been 
shut out. It was in that grcjit age, that there were lirst 
established schools for the lower oi-dere on the only day 
they liad time to attend thein,^** and newspapers on the 
only day they had titno to road them.*'"® It was then 
that there were first seen, in our country, circulating li¬ 
braries;^** and it was then, too, that the art of printing. 

It ifl Ufinully Riip}>ofiod that Stinday-achools were hegnn by J{fu1i09; in 
1781 1 but, though he appears to bavo iixm tlie Hrst to organize <m a 

Huitaolo Bcale, there ts no diiubt that they were 0 Btabli?»hed by ]>indrt(^y, in or 
inimettlately after 17<W. See Onpfic'K Mrinofr^ pp. ilH, Life 

of Jhnf/eBgf p. iy2; KiehMs Ui. Anfc. toI. iii. p|i. vol. i.x. p. 5t0; 

Chabnerie Jb'fMf, vol. xxv. p. 485; Jown. of iSbtt. •So<'. voL x. p. ItXb 
\ol. xiii. p. 205; JIodf/Bon't lAfc of l*oriF.VB^ p. 02. It Boid, in 

p. tliat tho clergy of the Chui'ch of lOngluint us a 

body, oppoeod to tJio e^nbliKhment of Sunday>echno]a. (('oitijiare fFat/onU 
on SofUhffy*4 Wesief/, p. 140.) At all ovciit!«, they increiu^cd 
rtipidly, and by tho end of the ^ntury had licooino eoraniou. St^e Nivlwie» 
Lit. Ante, vol. V. pp. 878, 070; IHcHoUb llhotruthuBy voL i. p. 4(50 ; LAfe of 
Tol 1. p. 180, toI. iL p. 200; Wndeifi JonrHoh, pp. 800, 807. 

Sir. Ilimt {llist, of Ncw*paper»^ toI. i p. 27«*{) inak<*H no mention of 
Sunday ncw&ipapers earlier than a notion by Crabbe in 17H5; but, in 1700, 
Lord Jlcigrave mild, in the House of (loiiimons, that tlioy firHt ap])cared 
' about tho yoiir 1780.* Pori UUk vol. xxxiv, p. 1(X)G. In 1700, Wiluerforce 
tried to have a law enacted to suppreu iLom. lAfe of WiHerforcCy vol. ii. 
pp. 338, 424. 

Ulion Franklin came to Tendon, in 1725, there was not a single cir¬ 
culating library in tbo metropolis. See FrankUnU Life of Himeelff vol. i. 
p. 04; and, in 1007, Uhu only library in 1x>ndoD which approached tho 
nature of a public library was that of Sjon (/oUc^e, belonging to the London 
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instead of being almost confined to London, began to be 
generally practised in country-towns.*^ It Avas also in 
the eighteenth century, that the earliest systematic efforts 
were made to popularize the sciences, and facilitate the 
acquisition of their general pnnciples, by writing treatises 
on them in an easy and untecbnical style; while, at the 

clerp’v.’ EUu^n LtiUrt of LU^ry ^fen, p. 24o. TLe exact date of the earliest 
circulatinj' library i have not yet as(*eki4iiiicd; but» acconliug to Southey 
(77«f Dwior^ edit, Warter^ 1848, p. 2^71), tho first set ij|> in London was 
about tlie middle of Die eiubtecntli century, by Sammsl Fanooart Hutton 
(Life of llim^ft u. 270) Suva, ^ 1 wuu Ute firM who o])eneJ a circulating 
library in llimungtiom, in iiMtiveB of thcin, during tho latter 

half of tho Century, will ho found in Iliot/rfr/Ma LUer/tnOt vol. ii. 

p, 221), edit 1847; JlNHi'n vol. i. p. 2(K): NkM$*H IjiU 

.ffucc. vol. ill. pp. Hl8, i»82; Nickf»U$ ///uAfrofauM, vol. 3. p. 424; 

JVkd. of Mornl p. IW} Voi't'nfptmd. vol. i. p. 143. 

Indeed, tlipy incroaHcil so rapidly, tlmt wmio wiuo ]nr*]i propunod to tax 
tkoiu, *hy a Ihcncc, at tho iut«ruf 2 a. iid. \wt 100 volumes per annum.’ 
8invf<n/4 Jlid. ^ Hus 76*www, vol. ill. p. 2C>H. 

lu 1740, (lent, tho well-known printer, wrote his own life. In this 
curious work, ho staUis, thnt in 1714 tluue wore *fow priiiterM lu Kugland^ 
ttxoept I^ondou, ut tliuttium; none then, [ am nure, at (jhortior, Livorpoul, 
Whiloliuvou, I’roston, .Mimrho>tor, Kundslt and LckxIa, us for tlm most port 
now ubouiid.’ Life of notmok Oetti^ pp. 20, 21. (Conipnro a list of country' 
printing-) I ousos, in 1724, in KivkottCtt f.it Autt:. vnl. i. p. 28i).^ How this 
uUto of things was 2911 ie<lied, in u niimt im)k)rUtiii Inquiry for tho historian; 
but in this aole I can uiilv give a few ilhiAtratiuuM of tho rntidition of diHbr- > 
unt districts, 'fhe find pniiting-oflieeiii Uoidiestcr wiui csttiblishnd by Fisher, 
who died in 17H(i {Nii'noU** lAi. Ancc. vol. iii. p. 075) ; tho first in ^Vhithy, 
was in 1770 {Itlti^rationn, vol. iii. p. 787); and Hioliurd (ireene, who died 
in 1703, ^ was tho first who brought a priiiting-pzess to Lichfield ’ (Ihtd, 
vol. vi. p. 220). In the reign of Aune, there ww not n single biKikseller in 
Ilimunghuin (SooUkefn Vomthmtjiloi't Hook, Ist series, 1H40, p. 5C8); but, in 
J74t), wo find a priiiUT ostablbihed tliero {JMCx Loud. 1778, vol. 1- 

p. 02); oim). in 1774, there was a printer even in Fulkivk {l^arl //iaC. vol. 
xvii. p. loot)). In olfier parts tho moseinent was slower; luul wo arc told 
tliuL, nhout 1780, ^ there was scarcely a bookseller in Cornwall.’ lAfe of \ 
iiamnd IhtWf htf hk Sou, ]8.*t4, pp. 40, 41. 

Desagit lore and 11111 wore the two first wiitera who gave themselves up 
to popularizing physical truths. At tlu? bngizmiiig of the reign <»f Hoorge I. 
De.^ruliere was ‘ the lir^t who mad lerturrs in liOndon on ex])ori mental 
philoMopliy.’ Sindhetf9 ('ommotiptacf Hook, 2d seri<is, 1850, p. 77. See aiso^ 
Hen/ty (ydopiefiia, vol. viil. p. ^10; and, on his eleinentair works, compare' 
yichofs^it Lit. Aftfv, vol. tL p. 81. As to Hill, lie is said to have set the 
oxainple of publi:^!dng (Hipulnr rcientilk works in niimberB; a plnn so wall 
suited to that inquisitive age, that, if we believe Horace WuJpolo, he 
‘enmc'd hffeen guineas a w'eek.' Lkter to Henry Zoncky January od, 1701, 
in LetUrn, vol. it. p. 117, calit 1840. 

Id tfie latter half of the eigUtixmth century, the demand for books on the 
natural scieoccs rapidly increased (see, among many other inetam-os which 
might be quote<l, a note in Puitrueye Ilid. of Hoioiry, vol. ii. p. 180); ac * 
early in the rei^ of George Ill., Priestley began to write popularly ' 
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same time, the invention- of Encyclopedias enabled their 
results to be brought together, and digested in a form 
more accessible than any hitherto employed.*** Then, too, 
we first meet with literary periodical reviews: by means 
of which large bodies of practical men acquired infoj’rna- 
tion, scanty indeed, but every way 8uj)erior to their former 
ignorance.*** The formation of societies for purchasing 
bewks now became general ; and, before the close of the 
century, we hejir of clubs instituted by i*eadingmen among 
the inuustrious classes.*** In every aepirtmcnt, the same 
eager curiosity was shown. In the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century,debatmg societies sprungupamong trades¬ 
men ;**** and tiiis was followed by a still bolder innovation, 
for, in 1769, there was held the first public meeting ever 

phyncAl eabjecU. {Mnmin of to), i pp. 28$, 280.) Goldsmith did 

■omuthiii^ in the sutdo direction [Pnor$ Lt/e of Ooldjtmith, vol. i, pp. 414, 
40i), vol. li. p. and roDiiiuit, who^ unrllevt work appunn^fl in i7(j(l, 
wfte * the tint w)jo treatod the neturiU hiatotr of Britain in a uipular and 
ioterej^tiii^ Htylo,* Sminwfi on o/ AtUtfral JliMAtrij, p. oO. In the 

irign of Cii.'or^ II., publiKhm began to encourage olcuicnt^uy works on 
chemifftry. N)rht>Ui lAt. Ahcc, vol. ix. p. 70$. 

^ In 170<i, 170H, and 1710, Ham*)* piildiahed his Didionniy uf ArU ond 
Scimrt/i r and from this, lu^nrding to NirMoo Lit, Anec. vol. ix. pp. 770, 
771, has ^originated all t)io other dictioiiaruus and cyclopEcdias that have 
eince appenn^d.’ Compare voL v. p. (kll); and Hoguo and BcnnHVn Hid. of 
the HifmtnUvnj vol. iv. p. 500. 

ivdtc in the f^eventconUi ccntuiy, an attempt was firet mailo in Englsnd 
to eatablif^li liU^rary joumala. IlaUanCt IJi. of Europe, vol. iii. p. 550 ; find 
Eibdin's EibUnmanuii 1812, n. 1C. But reviews, as wg now unocrstiind tho 
word, meaning a critical publlnition, were unknown before the ar.(u*asion of 
George If.; but. ul>out the middle of Isia roipm, they began to increase. 
Compare Wnyhin England under ike Houee of Hanover, 1848, vol. i. p. 504, 
with jVfc'Ao&'s Lit. Anen. vol. iiL pp. 507, 608. At an earlier peried, the 
functions of reviews were perfonuw, oe Alouk says, by pamphlets, k/onk's 
Life of BentUg, vol. i. p. 112. 

As we find from many casual notices of book-clubs and book-eoctetics. 
See, for example Jhjddri<^'e Correigumd. vol. ii. pu. 57, 1U); Life of 
Sdwvn, vol. ii. p. 25: Nicholas lUudnUione of ike Eiyhteodk Vt'/Unry, vuL v. 
pp. 184, 824, 825; Wuhfitld’e TAfe of vol. i p. 528 ; Mt'ntoirs of 

^ J, E. Snnth, vol. i. p. 8; Lift of Boticoe, bg hie Son, vol. i. p. 228 (tbougli 
this lost waa perhaps a circulating liinrary). 

^ * Nunici'ous nsaudatiouB or edabe, composed prinnpally of reading men 
of the lowor ranks.’ lAfe of Dr Cwrie, bg hie Son, vol. L p. 175. 

Of whi(di the most remarkable was that called the Uobiu-IIood So- 
dety; recocting which the reader shmtld comparo Campbelf a Licee of the 
Chanodlore, toI. vi. p. 375; (irodey^e London, vo). i. p. 150: Pari. Hid. 
vol. xvii. p. 301: Souiheg'e Commonpiace Book, 4th wrisA, p. 330 ; Forder*e 
Life of Ooidtmiik, vol. i. p. 510; l^nor*e lAft of OiAdemiik, vol. i. pp. 410, 
48i0; Eriodi Life of Burke, p. 75^ NichoWe Lit Anec, toL iii. p. 154. 
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assembled in England, the first ia which it was attempted 
to enlightenEngliflhmen respecting theirpoliticalrights.*** 
About the same time, the proceedings in our courts of law 
began to be studied by the people, and communicated to 
them through the medium of the daily press.®” Shortly 
before this, political newspapers arose,and a sharp 
struggle broke out between them and the two Houses of 
Parliament touching the right of publishing the debates; 
the end of which wa.*, that both houses, though aided by 
the crown, were totally defeated; and, for the first time, 
the people wcixi able to study the proceedings of the na¬ 
tions legislature, and thus gain some acquaintance with 


‘ FVwi tho iummer of 1700 ia to datod the firat efltablifihmont of 
piiblitt in i'Jngland.* 9 of ItockiMtfyini, vol ii. p. 00. 

* Public nte^tiDfpi, .... ihroiij^h winch tho pojde lui^lit dedans their 
ncwly*acqiiinKl conaciouencra of ptjwer, .... cannot bn distinctly traced 
higher than the vear 1700; bat they were now (t>. in 1770) of daily occtir- 
rcnco.* Vooke't llvst. of iii. p. \H7. See also JlaUim'i Cond. Hid, 

vol. ii. p. 420. 

The moat interesting trials wore first noticotl in newapapers towards 
the ood of the reign of Otsorge II. CamjfMrs Chtmctilorfi, rol. v. p. 52, vol ri. 
p. 54. 

In 1000, the ooly nowspspem wero weekly: and tlio daily paper 
appeared in the reign of Anne. Compare &wy oh A7*«^wy>ers, 

in Joi/mal of Socidy, voL iv. j). 110, witli JlNnl*9 Jfid. of 
Yol. i. pp. 1()7, 17«5, vol. ii. p. 1)0; and Kickoiito Lit, Anrc, vol. iv. p. to. In 
1710, they, instead of merely (^anninnicatiug newj»^ aa hen^tofore, began to 
tako jiart in ^thc disciiaoiou of political topics* Vond, Hid, 

vol. ii. p. 443); and, aa this chanTO hod been preceded a very few yeai*s bv 
tlio introduction of cheap politiriu pamphleta (wc a cuHoua passage in WiU 
9on*8 TAft^ of Ik v<i1. ii. p. 2t>), it became evident that a great movement 
was at latnd in n»gard to uie dilfuaion of sucli inquiries. Within twenty 

J 'cora after thi; deatli of Aunc, the mvolution wba completed; and the press, 
or the first time in the history of tho world, was mode aii exponent of 
public opinion. The earliest notice of this new power winch I nave met 
with, in parliament, is in a speech delivered by Danvers, in 1738 ; which is 
worth quoting, Itoth because it marks au epoch, and binmuHe it Ih eharac- , 
tori Stic of that troublesome ciaaa to which the man belonged. ^ Hut I be¬ 
lie vo,’ gays this distinguished legislator,—‘but I IsdicAc the pi'oplo of Great 
Britain are governed by a power that never was hoard of, as a supremo au¬ 
thority, in any age or country before. TliU power, sir, does not cousiat in 
the ah^olutf^ will of the prince, in the din^ction of parliament, in the strength 
of an anuy, in the influence of the cleigy; muthcr, sir, is it a pi^tticoat go¬ 
vernment : but, sir, it is tho government of tlie press. The Riulf which our 
wcoklv nowspspers are Ulled with, is rectaved with greah^r roverenoa than 
acts of parliament; and the sentiments of one of these Scribblers have more 
weight with the multitude than the opinion of the best politician in the 
kin^om.’ Pari Hid, vol. x. p. 446. 
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the national Scarcely was this triumph com¬ 

pleted, when fresh stimulus wasgiveii by the promulgation 
of thatgrcjitpolitical doctrine of personal I’cpi’esentation,**^ 
which must eventually carry all before it; and the germ 
of which may be traced late in the seventeenth century, 
when the true idea of j)ersoiial independence began to 
take root and flourish.Finally, it was reserved for the 
eighteentli century, to set the first example of calling on 
the people to adjudicsite upon those solemn questions of 
religion in winch hitherto they had never been consulted, 
although it is now univei'sully admitted that to their 
growing intelligence these, and all other matters, must 
ultimately be referred.^^ 

This contest was broujHit U> a oltise io 1771 and 1772 j wlirn, m 
Lord (/umtibell * tbu of piibUs]iih{^ parliamontAry debatm was 
Bubetanlifllly t^tabliwhed/ CaMfMtM <*A/w(W/wjr, vol. v. p. i, %ol. vi. p. 00. 
For fiulhor inforumtion respcvtiii^ ibis imixirtHiit victorv* hph CwI^vh IM, 
of Parti/, vol. lil. jjp. 170-1H4; jii/tufn'n (/onrft/xmfl. ttf U'iflrMf IH(V>, vol. V. 
p. OiJj ilnn. o^Twtke, vol. i. pp. of 

vub V. p. uad, on it» connexion with JfoUm’i iMttrn, wo Fordcr'i Ja/c 
of OolJii?nU/i, vol. H. pp. 1K4. 

Clcor^ 11T. I alwHVH itoii.^Litt'nt and always wron^, sironiioiiNly opposed 
tbin exloiision of the popular nylits. In 1771, ho wruto to I^onl SWlh.‘ * ft 
is highly n(H‘>!.<Miiry tliattliiHstrango ondlnwlosa method of publi^lilng debates 
in the popers should bu put a stop to, Hut is not the House of liOitls the host 
court to bring sueh mis<7esnts beforo; as it can hue, hs well axluipiiscm, and 
has broodur shoulders to sup{M>rt tint odium of so salutary a uiensure ? ’ -^PP- 
io Maiwn, vol. v. p. xlviii.; and uoU m Wai}H)Ui'» (iroi'tfe III. voL iv. p. 280, 
wbero the words, *in the pjiponi/ arc oiiiitled; but 1 ix>py the hator, as 
printed by Lord Mahon. In othi*r resranTta, liotb versions are tlie iMine; so 
that we now know the idea (h>orge 111. bod of what constituted a iniMntumt. 

liord Johu Hassell, in his work on the JMor*/ of the liiu/Iish Con- 
tUiiitmiy says: * Dr. Jebb, and after him Mr. ('artwrigbt, broached tlio 
theory of personal representationbut tliia appears to be a ndj^lake, since 
the theory is said t»i have b«wn first put fi»rwHrd by OoJtwriglit, in I77fi. 
Campfire liftMtell on the Vondiintton, 1821, pp. 2i0, 24J, with TAfv and Cor- 
rcfip. if Cartwrtf/hi, 18211, vol. i. pp. 01, Ifcl. A letter in the Life of Dr. Vurrkf 
Tol. ii. pp. «<07-*U4, shows the mten^t which even sober and practical men 
were beginning to feel in the doctrine before the end of the n^ntury. 

On this I have n philtdogicol reiaark of some interest,—munely, that 
thera is reHSon to believe that *the word '^independence,*’ in its modem 
accGptathu)/ does not occur in our language b(Ui>re tlic early part of the 
eighteenUi century. See Jlarr'e Ouetaee at Tt'tdh, 2d series, 1848, p. 202. 
A similar change, though at a later period, took place in Fran ire. See the 
observations on the word ' individualisme,’ in ToctjatvlUe^ D^mocraite m 
Amiriffoe, vol. iv. p. 15(5; and in the later work, by the sniuo author, VAn- 
dm Jiif/inw, Paris, 1850, pp. 148,140. 

^ Archbishop vVhately (Dan^ere to Otrietum Taith, pp. 76, 77) says: 
' Neither the attacks on our religion, nor the evidences in its support, wore, 
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In connexion with all this, there was a coiTesponding 
change in tlie very form and make of our literature. Tlie 
harsli and pedantic method, which our great WTifers had 
long been siccustomed to employ, was ill suited to an im¬ 
petuous and inquisitive generation, thirsting after know¬ 
ledge, and therefore intolerant of obscurities fonnerly 
unheeded. Hence it was that, early in tlic eighteenth 
century, the powerful, but cumbrous, language, and the 
long, involved sentences, so natunil to our ancientauthors, 
were, notwithstanding their beauty, suddenly discarded, 
and wero succeeded by a lighter and simpler style, which, 
being more rapidly understood, was better suited to the 
exigencies of the age.’*^ 

to HTi^ pTcnt brought forw&nl in a popular form, till nonr tlio cloflo 

of tlio Iwt oonturv. Oil both the (or thu>»a wlu) proriwd to 

bo aiich) micio to havo ngriHH! in lliie,—that the maMa of tho people ware to 
m'qilieaeo in the duetion of tfauir eiipimora, arni neither ahoulrl, nor could, 
oxenoMO tlieir owq tnindA on tlio qiicKtJon.* Thia ia well put, anil quite trtio; 
and nhoiild hn fMinpjiroil with the (suiiplaint in Wal'rflrfd'n JJfr of Uhnnfilff 
vol. ih p. : XtchMn Lit. Aotv. of Otn EitfhU^fk Cndurt/^ vdl. viii. p. 144j 
luui IIwIf/HOdtA Id ft of llinhim /Vwfrtw, pj). 7«h 74, 122, I2»^, 12d. See alAO a 
Bpcecli hv Afiinwhehl, in 1781 {Pori. vol. x\il. p. when aiinneinpt 
was nnutu to put down tha * Tlieohn^dral Ho<uo(y/ Tho wholtj debate is 
wort]I ivatlin^f not on iUM*ouiit of iU luurit^, but beeauHu it supplioA ovl- 
donr.n of the pnu'Hilini; iquiit. 

““ (Vi]e»i<l>a' (TJl. Retmtmny vnl. i. pp, 2»I0 soq.) lina made some iiiter- 
CAtTM;? reunirkM on tfie vicd.AMit iides of atylo; and Im juatly obeorve.A, 

p. 2*18, that, ^aflcrthu liovidiition, tins spirit fif lliu nation became niueh 
more commeltdal than it had Uh'ii bi'fiins a h^orufHl body, or cleriay, aa 
such, ^ulnslly disappeared; and literature in {^nicral bepin to bo addressed 
to the coinnum, niimdlaneoiia piiblio.* He on to IhjuouI this olnm^ro; 
though, in tliat, I diHi^nw wiUi him. See also 77«* Fritudf vol. i. p. ItJ, 
whore he contrasts tlio luodora style with ^tho statidy march and ditTicult 
0 volutions’ of the preat writers of the n^vciiteenth century, (’onipare, or 
this alteration, the pi'ufw'O io Xmler Shnli, in Work* of Air TV. /w/fw, v<j1. v. 
p, .’544. S<*o also, in IlmfonVn IAfe of JiunjeM^ pp. 4(), 41, n curious letter 
ii^um lyionboddo, the laat of our roaJly gr^at pdants, mourning' ovr>r this 
c:haHicleriatln (if Tn<Klen» rompoaifioa. lie toniis it coiitemptimiisly a ‘ short 
cut of a style;* and wihIics to rutimi to <tlie true ancient t<iste/ with 
plenty of ‘ panmtbeses ’ I 

The truUi is, that tbia inorement was merely part of that tendency to 
aijpnixiinat(‘ the diilcrcnt rhifisen of wxdnty wIiU-li \\iin first clearly fiecn in 
llio eipiiteerith century, and whicli iutliiencixl notmdv the style i»f authors, 
but also tlicir social habits, lliinic obaerveH that, in the Mast leanica 
men had Mqiarated tliem^elvca too iiiiich from thu world; but ilint, in 
Ilia time, tln»y were bocominit more ‘ convcmible.’ in Jlutntt'o 

2*hilo<oph\rol FF'briti, vol, iv. pp. C8J>, 640. That ' pliilosojihors’ were 
irrowin^ men of tho world, is also noticed in a cimuus ]>aasR^ in Alot)>hronf 
dial, i., In La'kcit^*$ Works, voL i. p. 612; and, respecting the g^uneml soci^ 
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The extension of knowledge being thus accompanied 
by an increased simplicity in the manner of its communi¬ 
cation, naturally gave rise to a greater independence in 
literai'y men, and a ginaiter boldness in literaiy inquiries. 
As long as books, eitlier from the* difficulty of their style, 
or from the general incuriosity of the people, found but 
few readers, it was evident that authoi’s must rely upon 
the patronage of public bodies, or of rich and titled indi¬ 
viduals. And, as men arc always inclined to flutter those 
upon whotn they arc dependent, it too often happened 
that even our greatest writei*s prostituted their abilities, 
by fawning u]x>n the pi-ejudices of their patrons. The 
consequence wjis, that litei-aturc, so far from disturbing 
ancient superstitions, and 8tirri)»g-up the mind to new in¬ 
quiries, frequently assumed a timid and subservient aii’, 
natural to its suliordinate position. But now all this was 
changed. Those servile anu simmeful dedications;*^^ that 

Ama1g:AmiitioTi, seo a letter to ihf) Counted^ of Dnic, in in Worh^tyf 
/Wy Mary MonUirpu 180:^^ vol. iv. |ip. 1D4,1U6. As to the inllueuee 
Adilif*un^ who lei I tho way in eAtnhlUhin^' thu antt thcrt'fim) 

Btjln, and who, inoro Ilian any writer, made litemturu popular, com* 

pare Aikiu^i Lift of Addinony vol. li. p. Oo, wUb TurHtrU (jf Jintfinndf 
vol. ij. p. 7. Suhaeauently a rcaclhm waa attcuipted by JohnAou, (libbou, 
and PmT; but thia, beiu;? ciHitmiy to the spirit of the age, was shoii-livcd. 

And the servility waa, for ttie meet part, well pmd ; iniliii'd, ro\vimh*d 
far more than it was worth. Jhiring the sixteenth, sevcntodith, and early 
part of the eighteenth century, a sum of money whs invariably prenented to 
tlie author in nftum for hia dedication. Of courKo, Uio groMr the flattery, 
the larger the sum. Ou the ndatiem thus established between aiilhurs and 
men of rnuk, and on Uie eagemerta with wliich oven eminent writi^re liMiked 
to tboir patrons for gratniticA, varving from AOa. to lOOf., see J)rfrke'6 Siuikt^ 
eptore at^tl kin Timely 1817, 4t4), voL ii. p. 225; Mwth'ii Jjife of Jientftiff vol. i. 
pp. 104, Whi4m''B Mt*tnoir*^ p. 208 j NicML* liUtsfi'trfiOHAy vol. ii. p. 700; 
Jl(trri$^9 Ijfc of Hardtciche^ vol. iii. p. ; liunbrny** lAff of Ilumiiery p. 81. 
CotnpHTti a note in HnrUr^B vol. iii. p. 52; and na to the iinpoitance 

of Hxing on a proper person to whom to dtHli<*Ate, see EUi^'s JA-Uen of IaL 
Mmi, pp. 281-2-14; and the matter-of-fact niuark in BUhop Lifcy 

p. 14 ; also, Jhiyh^^n lArHcr*, edit 1778. vol. iii. p. xxxi. oppc inlix. 

About the middle of tho eightecutn rentury was the turning-point of 
till.*) deplorable irondition ; and Waisou^ for instance* in 17<IO, laid it down 
as a niLo, * never to dedicate to those from whom 1 ex]M'ctoi1 favottro.’ 

$on*$ lAfe of JUntitlfy vol. i. p. 54. So, too, WarburtoD, in 1758, hoaste that 
his dedication was not, as usual, ^ occupied by trifles or falsohoods.* See Lis 
letter, in Chatham Ctrrrtipond. vol. i. p. 815. Neorlv at the same period, the 
same change was effected in France, whore D’AlemWrt set the example nf 
ridiculing the old custom. Soa Broyffhm/fs Men of J^ersy vol. ii. pn. 489, 
440; Corretipond, de Madame Dud^mdy voL iL p. 146; and QSuvt'u ae Vol» 
taire, voL zl. p. 41, vol IzL p. 285. 
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mean and crouching spirit; that incessant homage to mere 
rank and birth: that constant confusion between power 
and riglit; that ignorant admiration for every thing which 
is old, and that still moi’e ignorant contempt for every 
thing which is new;—all these featurcs became gradually 
fainter; and authors, relying upon the patronage of the 
people, began to advocate the claims of tlieir new allies 
with a boldness upon which they could not have ventured 
in any previous age."** 

Front all these things there resulted consequences of 
vast importance. From this simplificiition, independence, 
and diflusion^'‘‘‘'ofknowledge,itnecessarilyha])pened, that 
the issue of tliose great disputes to which 1 have alluded 
became, in the eiglitcenth century, more generally known 
than would have been jiossiblc in any preceding century. 
It wa.s now known that theological and jwlitical (juestions 
were being constantly agitated, in which genitia and learn¬ 
ing were on one side, and orthodoxy and tradition on the 
other. It became known that the |Kiint8 which were 
mooted were not only as to the credibility of particular 
facts, but also as to the truth of gencnil ja’inciples, wth 
which the interests and happiness of Man wore intiiiiutely 
concerned. Disputes which had hitherto been confined 
to a vciy small pajt of society begun to spread far and 

998 Whon Le ]Mniic Tisited Kiig;1anil, in the middle of tlic reipi of Ooorge 
ir., tho custom of autliors n'lyiug ii]H>n thu of individuals v/na 

buginTiin^' to die away, and the plan of publiahing by Kubsoriptiou liud 
coiuo Ibu inlurustin^ dctiuls in Lr Jffatmf JtcUi'fs (Cttu I'yaiUfWSf 

vol. i. pp. ; and for tbofonuDrsUteof ibiu^% vdI. lL pp. 14^-153. 

}luv1fo, wlio cHiiic to IfOiidon in 17fiO, oluerri's, with that * writers 

of the iii'st talents are lefb to the (*a 4 )neioii 8 piiUoiia^ of the public. Not- 
with^truuliiig diacuu raiment, literature ia rultivatctd to a dof^e«’ 

Prim'*H Life of ]iurJu*y p. 31. This incitaii^iij^^ indepcudenco alw ajijjears 
fi*oro tile fact that, in wo find tho iirst iostJUH'H of a popular writer 

attaching public in<^u by dujuc ; authoni Lavi]i;r pn^viuiisly coutiueiL them*- 
solved * to tho iuitiuls only of the Kreat men whom tliey ussfiiluil.’ 

Jlwt. of Enijhttidf vol. v. p, 11). The feud between lifcniture and rank may 
be further illiuttrutcd by an entry in IXolcroft'a lliory lor 171)8, Mtm. of ifb/- 
tro/?, Vid. iii. p. 38. 

111 Eu>()and, the marked increase in the number of books took place 
durinpr the hitter half of tlie eighteenth century, and particiUarlv al^r 1758. 
Sqo some valuable evidence in Joiayutiof the iUatlfficaC iiocu tu, vol iii. pp. 383, 
884. To tilts 1 may add, that between 1753 and 1703, the circulation of 
uewspapors was more than doubled. 2^aU*i J£id, ofNewipaptrs, vol. i. p. 353. 
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wide, and suggest doubts that served as materials for na¬ 
tional thought. The consequence was, that the spirit of 
inquiry became cveiyyear more active,and more general; 
the desire for reform constantly increased; and if affairs 
had been allowed to run on in their natural cour.se, the 
eighteentii century could not have passed away without 
decisive and salutary changes both in the church and the 
state. 13ut soon after the middle of this period, there 
unfortunately aixisc a seriesofixilitical combinations wliich 
disturbed the march of events, and eventually produced a 
crisis so full of danger, that, among any other people, it 
would certainly have ended eitlier in a loss of liberty or 
in a dissolution of government. Tills disastrous reaction, 
fi-om the effects of which England has, perhaps, baroly 
recovered, has never been studied with any tiling like the 
care its importance demands; indeed, it is so little under¬ 
stood, that no historian has traced the opposition between 
it and that great intellectual movement of wliicli I have 
just sketched an outline. On this account, as also with 
the vi(!W of giving moro completeness to tlie present chap¬ 
ter, I intend to examine its most iin|)ortant epochs, and 
point out, so far as I am able, the way in which they are 
connecte*! with each other. According to the scheme of 
this Introduction, Tiueh an inquiry mu^, of course, be veiy 
cui’sory, as its sole object is to lay a fouiidation for those 
genenU principles, without which history is a mero assem- 
blngeof empirical observations,unconnected, andtlierefore 
unimportant. It must likewise be remembered, that as 
the circumstance.s about to be considered were not social, 
but political, we arc the more liable to err in our conclu¬ 
sions respecting them; and this piu’tly because the ma¬ 
terials for the history of a people arc more extensil e, more 
indirect, and therefore less liable to be garbled, than are 
those for the history of a government; and partly because 
the conduct of small bodies of men, such as ministers and 
kings, is always more capricious, that is to say, less regu¬ 
lated by known laws, than is the conduct of those large 
bodies collectively called society, or a nation.With this 

The appomit caprice and irregularis in am^ numbars triao from the 
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remark, I will now endeavour to trace what, 
in a mere political point of view, is the reactionary and 
retrogressive perioa of English history. «- 

!(t must be considered as a most fortunate circum¬ 
stance, that after the death of Anne,*^' the throne should 
be occupied for nearly fifty years by two princes, aliens 
in manners and in country,, of whom one spoke our lan¬ 
guage but indifferently, and the other knewit not at all.*** 
The immediate predecessors of George III. were, indeed, 
of so sluggish a disposition, and were so profoundly ignor¬ 
ant of the people they undertook to govern,*** that, not¬ 
withstanding their arbitrary temper, there was no danger 
of their organizing a pai*ty to extend the boundaries of 
the royal prerogative.^** And os they were foreigners, 


r, 


ertiirbadnnd produced kj tke opemtiOD of romor nod npuoltT unknown 
AWH. In l4r^e numlwiH, {xirturbatious Havc a tendency to balAnce 

each other; And this I tfiko to be the eolo foundation of the accurncT ob- 
tidfUid hy Bmkin^ an avorof^. If wn could refer all plmuomenA to their 
lawa^ wo should ucver nee aTenu^e. Of couree^ the exnre^eion cfrpricioitu 
strictly speaking:, inaccurate, ana is merely a nieaanre itr our igTionmce. 

The temporary politiral reaction under Anne ia well related W Lord 
Cowper, in his Ilid, o/ printml iu annondix to CatnpMTs of 

thv Tol. iv. pp. 411, 4J3. Tliw nWe work of Lord Campbell’s, 

thou^li rather inacenrata for the earlier period, ia porricularly valuanle for 
tlie liistory of the eighteenth century. 

Seo HttnwMccnces of C*jHrU of Ocor^ I. and ftt'orgo II. Jy Horace 
Wufjioiat pp. Iv. xciv.; and Mahon*9 2iid. of Eityhndf vol. i. pp. 100, 23A. 
The thult of Geoi^m II.was in hie bad pronunnution of Mnpliah; but Geoi^ I. 
wns not even able to pronounce it bully, and could only converse with hia 
miniator, Sir liobert vV'alpole, in Lariu. The French court saw this atate of 
tilings with preat pleasure { and in December 1714, Madame dc Maintenon 
wi^te totlie I'rincess doe Ureina {iMtreoiniditeadr MoiutcnoHy vol. iii. p. 167): 
^ On dit que *le nouveau to! d’An^^deterre ae degoute de i^es sujeta, et qua 
acs Niijets Htmt dilgoutf'S de lui. Dieu veuillc reniottro 1o tout ea nieillcur 
ordiet’ On tlie elTect tliia produced on the language spoken at the ^glish 
court, compare I A Lfittfs /f nm vol. i. p. 160. 

In 1715, Lcedle writes respecting George 1., tliat he ia <a stranger to 
you, and altogether ignorant of ^our laoguag^ your laws, ouatoms, and con* 
Htitution.’ Sotnen TracUy vol. xiii. p. 70^ 

Groat light haa b«*en thrown upon the character of George H. by the 
recent publication of Xojt/ Ilirviy^s Memoin; a curious work, which fully 
coniinaa what we know Irom other aourcea respecring the king's ignorance 
of hkiglish politics. Indeed* that princo cored for nothing but soldiers and 
women ; and his highest amlritian was to combine the reputation of a great 

S neral with that of a successful libertine. Ileridefl the testiinony of i«ord 
ervev, it is certain, from othm* authoiitiefl, that Georm 11. was deKuised 
as well as disliked, and was iq^ken of contemptuously by observers m his 
VOL. I. D D 
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they never had sufficient sympathy with the English 
church to induce them to aid the clergy in their natural 
desire to recover their former power.Besides this, tlie 
fractious and disloyal conduct of many of the hierarchy 
must hiivc tended to alienate the regard of the sovereign, 
as it had already cost them the affection of tlie people.^"*® 
Those circumstances, though in themselves they may 
be considered trifling, were in reality of great importance, 
because they secured to tlie nation the pinDgrass of that 
spii’it ofinquiiy, which, if there had been a coalition be¬ 
tween the crown and the churah, it would have been at- 


ainl even by hie own tiiiiiMtcrs. See tlie MmrhmoHi Iktptrs. vol. i. 
pp. Irtl, 187. 

In refei'enoe Ui the doclinn of th« my«l Authority, it i>i iniportant to ob- 
eei’ve, that «inoc the A&'cciMion of (leoivi* I. none of our Hovereipia have 
allowed to prc^oiit at stale dcdlWratioiia. Bftnnv/t'H Avicrhoi 
lutim, vol. ii. p. 47, And CaMpheffH CkaHCffiore, vol iii. p. 11)1, 

^ *See the I’Otnaika said to Ifo written by lliahop Attorbnry, in 
Tnfct^, vol. xiii. p. /yj4, cttotmarins; th** afibclion Anne fo\t for" the idmrch 
with the coldnviQj of I. The wboh* of the paniphlrt (*]>p. 52I*o4l) 

ou^ht to br rood. It affords a ruriutii* pirtim* of a baflhM) ehiiivhnian. 

Tlio ill-feeling’ which tlio <*hij|\*Ji of Eii^liind jfuuorally 1)nre ngaitiMt 
tho LNiv**mTnent of the two fii^t waa u)H.*n)y tliM>lavr*d, and wn^ mo 

pcrihiociouH Hfl to fonn a leading fact in tho hiatoi'y of EiiuUind. In 1722, 
llisbop Atti^rbiiry waa avreMtcHl, 1)eounso lie wai known to be cnjmfcod in a 
ti’easoiiable eojjspiiiu*y willi tho l^i*li?udiT. A a aooh an lie wuh eeixwl, llio 
church ollorod tip prayers for him. * (hulor the pr^U^nco/ mivk Lord Mubon, 
—^ under the pretem^ of his 1>ein^ afflicte^i \ri(li the be wiw piildiclv 

5 rayed for in mo.**! of the ehnrchoa of Ijundnii and WoKtuiiiiMtor.’ Mahon^^i 
£iit. of l'm/hnd, vol. ii. p. -W. See aIm> Piod, Hid. vol. vii. p. 088, and 
vol. YLii. p. 547. 

At Oxford, wharp tlip clerjn' have loop bfN‘n in tho aacondftnt, tliey nindo 
such efforts to instil lludr prineiploa na to c:ill down tbo iudigiialioii of tlio 
elder IMtt, who, in a spc«M!k in Parliiiraent in 17*>4, denounced that un!v<n- 
rity, whi(;h he s^dd hut for m.tny yc.’irB ' binin nuMug: a hucc<*maiou of tis^uMiri 
—th<*n' inner wjis siK'h a si^niiiniry f* of IX. vnl. i. 

p. ^I'S. < 'oiupare the iMforil VomaptmtUkU'e, vol. i. pp. olio, wiUi //«/*- 
rrVjr Lifr of llnnlwkh', vtiL u. p. oKl; and on tiv' temper of tho eb.'rny gone- 
rallv aitcr tbe death of Anno, thnl. Hid* vol. vii. pp. oil, i342 \ Life. 

ofiCin, vol. ii. pp. 188, IHD • Idff! of lieHthif, to), i. pp. 570, 4^0. 

The iimiiediate conse<^uenrft of thia vrw very roinarkiiLle. For tbo jro- 
vemnient and the dinsentois, )>eiiig both oppneo<l by tho church, unlnrally 
combined together : the disarmters iirin*; nil their inJIui'iice against the Pro 
tender, and the guvernmenl pniteoHog thenn aguiist cocii^aiaKlicnl proMOcii- 
tionn, .See evidonco of this in Dodflrid/^'a CWfrMpcmd. ami Diunh vol. i. 
p, 50, vol ii. p. 321, vol iii. pp. I iO, 125, vol. iv. pp. 428,45fl, 437; 

Lift of ll'mMlfy pp. 159, 100 ; Pari. Jlid. vol. xxvhi. pp. 11,303, vol. xvix. 
pp, l43i, 1403; of PfiesUay, voL ii. p. 500; Xt/c of WahjiM, 

Yol. i. p,‘ 220. 
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tempted to stifle. Even as it was, some attempts were 
occasionally made; but they were comparatively speaking 
rare, and tncy lacked the vigour which they would have 
possessed, if there had been an intimate alliance between 
the temporal and spiritual authorities. Indeed, the state 
of affairs was so favourable, that the old Tory faction, 
pressed by the people and abivudoned by the ci’own, was 
unable for more than forty years to take any share in the 
government.''*'*^ At the same time, considerable progi’ess, 
as we shall hereafter sec, was made in legislation; aiul 
our statute-book, during that jHjriod, contains ample evi¬ 
dence of the decline of the |x)werful party by which 
England had once been entirely ruled. 

But bv the death of George II. the political aspect 
was suddenly changed, and the wishes of the sovereign 
became once moi-c antagonistic to the interests of the 
people. What made this the more dangerous avus, that, 
to a superficial observer, the accession of George III. Avas 
one of the most fortunate events that eould have occurred. 
Tile iicAv king avos born in England, spoke English us his 
mother tongue,^'*® and avjis said to look upon Hanover as 
a foreign country, Avhosc interests were to l>e considered 
of subordinate irnpoi’tance."'® At the same time, the last 
hopes of the House of Stuart were noAV destroyed the 


< Tlic yoflr 1702 foniw nn eta in the liiatorr of tlie two factionsi Mneo 
it witncHH^rl llio ruction of tbat moiiopoly of honourn and emnluniunts 

wliicli tlie hold for Cookrn Hid. of Forty ^ voL ii. 

I I, 400. ('oninrm* AllM mortei of litK'kuHfhm^ ^ (d. ii. yi. U2. lAJVtl 

•olin^'bn'kc oVnrlv fuTefiHw whnt would hnnpvn in coTJi*L'quenc(> of llie oe- 
oes'iitm of (JeatjfH 1. ImuuHlinlcly aftor tho uoath of Anne, lie wrote to the 
J>i4(o|) of Ihiclu'Ktur: ‘ liut the grief of my kouI is Ihia, 1 sec plainly that 
thft I'ory party is gone.’ Htfejtkrrmnig OriytNal FtjkTHf vol, ii, p, (Vil. 

(Inwley, who Tieiicd Kiigland only five ye/uv* after the accppsion of 
(Tpoigv ill.y mOiitione the grpul clK^ct prodiicoil upon tho English whvn thev 
lu'unl tho king proiuiunco their hinguage without ‘ a foreign aeount/ O'rodty^s 
Tour to fAfiithHf vol. ii. p. 10(1. It is well known that tiie king, in hit* first 

hon.-itiHl being a Jlribrn; but «vbat ia, perhaps, 1 i*mr generally known 

IS tluit th>* honour waa on the aide of ibo country: AVhat a lustre/ said tho 
lloiiso of l.onU in their luldrue^a to him,—* what a lusti^e docs it cast upon 
tlu) name of iiriton, when you, sir, are pleased to epiconi it amongst your 
glories!* Furl. Hid, vol. xv. p. tkik 
949 J2id. vol. xxix. p. 056} Waipoic^ Mem. of Qvoryt Ill, vol. L 
pp. 4,110. 

The accession of Ocorgo HI. is gonorally fixed on as tho period when 

n p 2 
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Pretender himself was languishing in Italy, where he 
shortly after died; and his son, a slave to vices which 
seemed hercditaiy in Aat femily, ■was consuming his life 
in an unpitied and ignominious obscurity.^^ 

And yet tliese circumstmice^ which appeared so 
favourable, did of necessity involve the most disastrous 
consequences. The fear of a disputed succession being 
removed, the sovereign was emboldened to a course on 
which he othenvise would not have ventured.^*^ All those 
monstrous doctrines respecting the rights of kings, which 
the-Revolution wjis supjKJsed to have destroyed, were sud¬ 
denly revived.^^® The clergy, abandoning the now hope¬ 
less cause of the Pretender, displayed the same zeal for 
the House of Hanover which they had formerly displayed 
ibr the House of Stuart. The pulpits resounded ■with 
praises of the new king, of his domestic virtues, of his 
piety, but above all of his dutiful attachment to the Eng- 

Enfrlitih JAcobiniam b«Cfune extinct* Sec Ammiicrnoci, yol ii.p. 03. 

At tli^ Wwl court held hr tbtr new kitig, it was observtKl^ sajs Iiorace 
Wolnole, that ‘ the Earl LUchficltl, Sir Walter and the prinripn! 

Jncofcites, went to court.* FPW/kVc’s Jlfon. Ofoiye 271, vol. i, p. 14. Only 
three ypars earlieri the Jacobites had been actiTe; and in 1757, lliffby writes 
to the Puke of lledfortl: * 1*ox*h election at is very doubtful. There 

lA A Jacobite subHcriplion of 5000/. raised agfunat him, with Sir James Dash* 
wood's noiue at the head of it* linf^ord toL ii. p. 201. 

Charles Stiuirt %vas mo stupidly i}nu>nuity that at tho of tw*eiity*ii>'e 
he could hardly write, and was alto^ther unable tc spell. Mahon'g Sid. of 
Enpinml, vol. lit. pp. 105, IW, and apjwndix^ p. ix. After tho death of his 
father, in 1700, tnis abject creature, who c^ied himself Idn^ of England, 
went to Pome, and t(M)k to drinking. lUtL toL iti. pp. il51-»i6*l. In 1770, 
Swuibumc SAW him ^ lloreuce, where he used to appear every night at the 
opera, perfectly dnuik. Swinburne*» Courts of Europe, vol. i. pp. 253-25-3 ; 
And in 1787, only the year before he died, he coutlnued the same degrading 
practice. See a letter from Sir J. E. Smith, written from Naples in March 
1787, in Smith*Cormtpon/i toL i. p. 208. Another letter, written as early 
as 1701 (OreHinfle Pa/WTSf voL i p. 300), dc^scrihes 'the young i^etendcr 
always drunk.* 

On the connexion between the decline of the Stuart interest and the 
increofled power of the crown under George Ill., compAro Tko»tfflU« oh ihe 
Eresrid SiscQ^denUy in BurMs Works, vol. i pp. 127,1^, with Watson's Life 
of Himself, vol. i. p. 1*K>: and for on intimation that this result was ex* 
pecte^l, see Orodejfs Lft/uhn, vuL iL p. 253. 

CfimjMts (^Hcrlhrs, vol. v. p. 245:' The divine indefeasible right of 
kiu^r* bt'oame the favourite thome^m total forgetfulness of its incompatibility 
with the parliamentAry title of tho reigniug monarch.* Horace Walpole 
(Mem. of fieorffe III. voL i p. 13) says, that in 1700 'prerogative becamo a 
fashionable word.’ 
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lish church. The result was, the establishment of an alli¬ 
ance between the two parties more intimate than any that 
had been seen in England since the time of Charles 
Under their auspices, the old Tory fiiction rapidly rallied, 
and were soon able to dispossess their rivals of the man¬ 
agement of the government. This reactionary movement 
was greatly aided by the personal character of George III.; 
for he, being despotic as well as 8uj>er8titiou8, was equally 
anxious to extend the prerogative, and strengthen the 
church. Every liberal sentiment, everything appimcli- 
ing to refonn, nay, even the mere mention of inquiry^ was 
an abomination in the eyes of that narrow and ignorant 
prince. Without knowledge, without taste, without even 
a glimpse of one of the sciences, or a feeling for one of 
the fine arts, education had done nothing to enlarge a 
mind which nature had more than usually coutractecl.*®^ 
Totally ignorant of the history and resources of foreign 
counti'ies, and barely knowing their geo^phical position, 
his infonnationwasscarcelymorc extensive respecting the 
people over wliom he was called to rule. In that immense 
mjiss of evidence now extant, and which consists of every 
description of private corrosiwndeuce, records of pri^’ate 
conversation and of public acts, there is not to be found 
the slightest proof that he know any one of those numer¬ 
ous things which the governor of a country ought to know; 
or, indeed, that he was acquainted with a single duty 
of his position, except that mere mechanical routine of 

^ The reftpect Oeorf?e III. alwajs di^plaved for cburch^ceremnDiei 
fonned of itmU a marked contrast with indittiironce of his immediate 

? ivdGce^rsi Aod the dialyse was ^TatefuUj noticed. Ooiuparo Mahon^n 
lid. of vol. v. pp. with the extract from Archbishop Seeker, 

in Bmtcroft'i At/^erkwi hevolutioH, voh L p. 440. For other evidence of the 
Admiration both parties felt and openK e^ressed for each other, see au 
address from the bishop and clei^ oi St. Asaph (Pair*g JJ’brkif toL Tii. 
p. dOS), and a letter from the king to l*itt (Jtviadf t Juevtonali of vol iii. 

p. 251), which should be compel with JUsino/rs, vol. I pp. 137, 

ISS. 

The education of George IlL had been shamefully neglected; and when 
he arrived at inaohoo<l, he never attempted to its deficiencies, but re¬ 
mained during his long life in a state of pitiable ignorance. Compaiv 
S/nm/htimi I pp. 13-16; JFalpMs Mem, of Gcot'ffe III, toL i. 

p. 66 } MahoH*9 of Tol iv. pp. 6^ 207. 
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ordinary business, which might have been effected by the 
lowest clerk in the meanest office in his kingdom. 

The course of proceeding which such a king as this 
was likely to follow could be easily foreseen. He gathered 
lound his throne that great party, who, clinging to the 
traditions of the post, have always made it their boast to 
check the progress of their age. During the sixty years 
of his reign, he, with the sole exception of Pitt, never 
wllingly admitted to his councils a single man of great 
ability; not one whose name is associated with any 
measure of value cither in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Even Pitt only maintained his |)osition in the state by for¬ 
getting the lessons of his illustrious father, and abandoning 
thase liberal principles in which he had been educated, 
and with which he entered public life. Because George JTI. 
hated the idea of reform, Pitt not only relinquished what 
he had before declared to be absolutely necessary,but 
did not hesitate to persecute to the death the ]>arty wth 
whom he had once associated in order to obtain it."^ Be¬ 
cause George III. looked upon slaveiy asoneof those good 

Son mine good hj Lord John lluasoll in his Introduction to 

the Bedford Con*cnMmdlioe| vnl. iii. p. bciL 

In a moiion for raftlhn in PnriianiuDt in 1782, be declaimed that it vaa 
'ob^eotiaJly uoccssary.’* 'See hia sjieccb, in Pcwl Jlid, vui. xxii. p. 1418. lu 
1784 he mentioacd *tho nwestAiy of a parlinmentAry reform, rcl. xxiv. 
p. 340; see alM pp. 000. Cnmporu IJ/e of p. 200. Nor 

in it true, HS some have isaid, timt be alWvvarde abandoned the cause of 
rufonn bocauNi tbe tiiues were nnfavonrfible to it Ou t)ie eontrarv, he, in a 
speech delivered in 1800, said {Bari» Jfiftt. rol. xxxv. p. 47) : ^ Upon thiegnb* 
ject, Air, 1 think it right to «tate the inmoet tlioughts of my mind; I think 
it right to declare inj most decided opinioo, that, cvw jf th(> tiinea n>t*re proper 
for e.rpenmeHiiff fwi/, erm the 9kffhi0d, chtiM^e in euch a ronditutwH fntut he 
{.vnsidered as an eriV It is remarkable that, oven as early as 178.'i, Pidey 
* appears to have suspected the uncerity of loti's professions in favour of re-* 
form. See Mwdiey^s Afe7noirs of p. 121. 

In 1704 Crrey taunted him Uxin in tho House of Commons: 

< William Pitt, the reformer of that day, was William Pitt, tbe prosecutor, 
ay and persecutor too, of reformers now.’ Part. Hid. vol. xxxi. p. 632 ; 
compare vol. xxxiii. p. 659. So too Tjord CamplxiU (Chief^Jadioes^ Tol. ii. 
p. 544): * He afterwards tried to hang a few of his brother reformers who 
eontinued steady in the cause.’ See further, on this dantuing ifU’X in the 
career of Pitt, CTumcdtorSf voL viL p. 105; Broy//haui's Utatosnu^, 

vol. ii. p. 21 ; BeManfs Hidan/f vol. ix. pp. 79, 242; Id/e of Varticrif/ht, 
vol. i. p. 108; and oven a letter from the mild and benevolent lioscoo, in 
Id/e 0 / Boscoe, bt/ his Son, voL i. p. ll?!. 
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old customs which the wisdom of his ancestors had conse¬ 
crated, Pitt did not dare to use his power for procuring its 
abolition, but left to his successors the glory of destroying 
that infamous ti'ade, on the preservation of which his i^oyol 
master had set his heart.*®® Because George III. detested 
the French, of whom he knew as mucli as he know of the 
inliabitants of Kamtchatka or of Tibet, Pitt, conti*ary to 
liis own judgment, engaged in a war with France by ^vhich 
Fiiglaiul Avas seriously impciilled, and the English people 
buixlctjed with a debt that their remotest |josterity will be 
unable to [Jiiy.*®® But, notwithstanding all this, wfien Pitt, 
only a fb>v years hotbre his death, showed a deterinination 
toconcc<lo to the Irislisome snudl share of their undoubted 
rights, the king dismissed him from office; and the king’s 
friends, as they were called,*®* expressed their indignation 
at the presumption of a minister wlio could oppose the 


Hurli was thf* kin^fV n*td in favour iiie i»la\p-tnu1e, that in 1770 * ho 
an instrui'tion iindpr his own hnnd ctnunmmllnif the pnvmor(of Vir* 
unnia), u[»m of thi* lu^thvst dNpl**iiMire, lo nssc^nt to no Jaw by which 
thv iin|i<ulatiriji of shiuilil K* in nny prohibitcsl or nVtriU’ti^d.’ 

A inert tn if /{ertf/fifton, \o\, ui. f. m) that, as Mr. liancrul't 

infll^inMiitly Dbsi*rM*^, p. while the C(nlrt^ deridod Hhat aa 

Hum ns niiv ^\a\v n*( Li^ fot^t on ICni^lish ^onq^^^^^Linon free, the kinq^ 
of En|»laiid >tt»ud in the [latli of him nun ty, an^^^^^Rnibclf tin* pUiw of 
(he csiionidl Kla>e«tmdu.' Ulio sliuiUia^ umdfl^HRHU in tbi^ mutter 
)niikt*s it lio»l for uny lionis^t man to forgive Compan* Jitvn</h4//n's 

vol ii. |ij). 11, Mniu / vc»l. iii. lip. 131, 

y7><, 7/iV. of Ortift lin'fmfi, yoh pp 34, 35 ; Life of Tlw&e- 

\ol. i, p. 11)7; Poiit/x Pmt/frh^^fl/e /Tatitm, \o\, iii. p. 42^1: iioflfr/ifts 
Mim. of the iVlrif/1 ^irt if t \i)l. ii. p. 157^; and the f*tukiug remurk^ of hVaucis, 
in Pitrl. JL\K >ol. p. tUl). 

^ That I’itt nishod to n*niuin at peace, and was liurrioil into the war 
Midi Fr.iU(*i* by tti(» iulhium*^ of tho court, adinitled by l)ic bebt«informod 
Mritf^rs, lUHii in other of dilferont opinions. for instance, 

]iivnf/iifnitn iSfiiit'•mt Hi vol. ii. p. 0; Itoyerffi to B hi let, lVork$, 

p. l\s\i\.; Nif/tn/i\\ Kfroilit fHwnf roL ii. pp. 155, iXX). 

iuere c\is((5nco of Kiich a party, with such a nnine, show* how, in 
A p<ilttic*al ^H)int of view, Mn^rland was receding duiiujr this peitod fi'om the 
mnvims established at the Hc*ioliition. KosjK*cttDjr this nctivp faction, com- 

i mv the iiid^maDt reninrks of liurKi* ( Tf'hr/'s, vol. i. p. 133) Mith Albemarte'ii 

Vol. i. jip. 5, :W7; /fwc^Wj^Arwi** jVc/w. of Cieorffe Til. vol. i. 
p. 2S4, vnl. ii. p. 151; Mtm. of T’bi, vol. b PP* <11, 1^0, vol, ii, pp. 

50, 77 ; IMfoi'il Vont^pon^. vol. iii. p. vlv.; iVir/* Jibi/af, vol. viii. p. 5l*v; 

voL i. p, 74; Jfnrhr^^ Cormo«««t vol. i, p. 352 ; Wnl- 
fw/tV (ieoMe JII. vol. iv. p. 315; TV OreniHVe l^Hpent vol. it. iip. 3»1, 34, 
vol, iii. p. 57, vol ir. p. 152, 2111, 30^1: 7W/. JIl4. vol wi. pp. ri41, 
073; vol will pp. 1005, 1210, vol. xix. pp. 435,850, vol xxiL pp. O iO, 1173. 
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•wishes of so benign and gracious a master.*®* And when, 
unhappily for his own- fame, this great man determined to 
return to power, he could only recover office by conceding 
that very point for which he had relinquisherl it: thus 
setting the mischievous example of the minister of a free 
country sacrificing his own judgment to the personal pre¬ 
judices of the reigning sovereign. 

As it was hardly possible to find other ministers, who 
to equal abilities would add equal subservience, it is not 
surprising thiit the highest offices wei*e constantly filled by 
men of notorious incaj)acity.*®* Indeed, the king seemed 
to have an instinctive antipathy to every thing great 
and noble. During the reign of fleorge II., the elder 
Pitt had won for himself a ixiputation which covered the 
world, and had carried to an unprecedented height the 
glories of the English iiame.*®^ He, however, as th<i 
avowed friend ofpojmlar rights, strenuously op|X)sed tlu* 
despotic principles of the court; and for this reason he was 
hated by George III. with a hati’ed that seemed barely 
compatible with a sane mind.^®® Fox was one of the gi-eat- 


^ See on in Lift of SidviotUh, toI. i. 

^ This decline of oflicial moD was noticed bv niirlie, in 

1770y as a neceseary c^H|bn(*e of tlie new systoin. Compare *77wuf/iU4 ou 
the VmoHiefitu (SZlics Workxt toL i. p. 14i)) with his Htriking sum- 

mary (ParL ///st. vol. xvi. p. 870) nf the drgenowey during tho first nino 
years of Oeorge 111. ^ Thus situated, tho question at last was not, who 

could do tho public be<t, but who would undortakc to do it at nil 

Men of talents and intogrity wunld not accept of emploj'monts where they 
were neither allowed to exon^iae their judgment nor display the rectitude of 
their hearts.’ In 1780, wL<‘n the evil had become still more obvious, tho 
same great observer denounced it in his celobratiHi address to liis Bristol 
consrituents. * At present/ he says^ * it is the plon of tiio court to make 
its servants insignificant.’ Sm’ke'8 Workt, voL i. p. 257. See further Pm'/s 
Works, vol. iii. pp. 25B, 201. 

The military siu^oess of his ndministratinn is related in voir strong 
language, but not unfairlv, in Mdhmds Jlisi, of vol. iv. pp. l08,185, 

188, and see the admirable summary in Lrom/kfwCs ^tesnim, vol. i. pp. 5.*!, 
B4: and for eridenco of the fear with which ho inspinKl the men lies of 
Kngland, compare !Mnhon, vol. t. p. 165 note; BttJford Corrrrptmd. vol. ill. 
pp. 87, 246, 247 ; WaipoUU Letters to Mmm, vol. i p. 304, edit. 1B4.S; 
poU*8 Mein, of Oeof'^e IJL vol. il. p. 232; and the reluctant admission in 
Geargd, Mtmoires, vol. i. pp. 70, 80. 

^ Lord Brougham {Shichet of SMemm, vol. i. pp. 22, 33) has pub¬ 
lished striking evidence of wbnt he calls * the truly aiirago feelings* with 
which George III. regarded Lord Chatham (comparo SmscIFs Mtm, of Foa^ 
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est statesmen of the eighteenth century, and was better 
acquainted thananyotherwith the character and resources 
of those foreign nations with which our own interests were 
intimately connected.Tothisrareand important know¬ 
ledge he added a sweetness and an amenity of temper 
which extorted the praises even of his political oppo¬ 
nents.^®^ But he, too, was the steady supporter of civil 
and religious liberty; and he, too, was so detested by 
Geoi’ge III., that the king, with his own hand, struck his 
name out of the list of ]>rivy councillor,and declared 
that he would rather almicate the throuc than admit him 
to a share in the giwemmcnt.’^® • 

While this unfavourable change was taking place in 
the sovereign and ministers of the countiy, a change 
equally unfavourable was being effected in tlie second 
brunch of the imnciijil legislature. Until the reign of 
George III., the House of Lords was decidedly superior 
to the House of Commons in the liberality and gcneinl 

vol. i. !>. 120). ladeedi the BcctimeaU of the were even displayed in 
the niTAn^oiuciitA at the fujinral of the great miuiater. Note m Adi^hi 0 *e 
JltM, of (Jmye IIL vol. ii. p. ; and for other evidence of ill«wiU^ see 
two iu)t0J9 from the kiu^ to fiord North, in Mahon'e Hist, ofEnr/^idf vol. vi. 
uppendiic, np. lii. liv.; 77te Orvuvide 7Viper«, y6L ii. p. 38(3 1 Emcroffe 
Afiifrictm vol. i. p. 438. 

Lord liran^ham (^eUkes of StiOeeificH, voL L p, 219) aays: ^It may^ 
ho que>itioued if aiiv mliticion, in any ever knew so thoroughly the' 
vaiious interests and toe exact putution of a^ the countries with wnicii hie 
own hod dealings to conducft or rolations to maiDtain.* Seo also 
ITorliM, vol. iv. up. 14| 15^ ItnactTs J£c»k of Fo-i', vol. i. pp. 820,321, vol. ii. 
pp. 91, 243; Life of Burkes voL i. JK 338. 

Jitirke, even after the k'nmcb revolution, said, that Fox ^was of the 
most ai'tlciHS, candid, op^, and benevolent dbq>ocation, disinterested in the 
extreme; of aUmijwr mild and ]ilacable even to a faidt, without one drop 
of gull in his wlnile constitution.’ Speech on the Anuy Estimates in l/iK), 
in Pttri Hist. voL xxviil. p. »150. For further evidence, compare Alison's 
Hifi. of EytH}pCf vol. vii. p. 171; HblUm^s Mem. of fhe JJluff Btaiy, vol. i. 
pp. 3, 273; 'JYottef's Menu ofFox,vfp. xi. xiL, 24, 178, 416. 

Adoiphtfs^s Hist, of (reorpe III, voL vi. p. 002. A singular circujB* 
AtAnee <*<>nuected with this wanton outrage is related in the Metn, of 
ILtfirrifftf vol. Hi. p. (30. 

^ CiUimare Adolphus's Hist, of Oeorffe III, voL iv. pp. 107, 108, with 
BusseiCM Menu of Eo.Vf vol. i. pp^ 191, 287^ 288, vol. ii. p, 44. Dutene, who 
had much intei'c'ouree with English politicians, heard oi th^ threat of abdi« 
cation in 1784. DuienJ Sf^moires, vol. iii. p. 104. .Lord Holland says, 
tliat during tho fatal illnees of Fox, * (be king nad watched the progtw of 
Mr. Fox*b disonler. Ilo could hardly suppress hie indecent exultation at 
his death.’ HoUandt Metn, of the Pmip, vol. iL p» 40, 
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accomplishments of its members. It is true, that in both 
houses there prevailed a spirit which must be called nar¬ 
row and superstitious, if tried by the larger 8tandai*d of 
tlie present age. But among the peers such feelings were 
tempered by an education that raised them far above 
those country gentlemen andignorant fox-hunting squires 
of wliom the lower house was then chiefly composed. 
From tiiis superiority in their knowledge, there naturally 
followed a larger and more liberal turn of thought than 
was possessed bythosewho were culled the representatives 
of the people. The rasult was, that the oltl Tory spirit, 
becoming gi-adually weaker in the upper house, took i-e- 
fuge in tile lower; where, for about sixty years after the 
llevolutioii, the high-church party and the friends of the 
Stuarts formed a dangerous faction.*'® Thus, for instance, 
the two men who rendei’cd tJie most eminent sci'vices to 


the Hanoverian dynasty, and tliercfore to the liberties of 
England, were undoubtodly Somera and Walpole. Both 
of them were remarkable for their principles of toleration, 
and both of them owed their safety to tlie interference 
of the House of Lords. Somers, early in the eighteenth 
centuiy, was protechid by the peers from the scandalous 
prosecution instituted against him by the other house of 
parliament.*^* Foily ycare after this, the Commons, wlio 
wished to hunt Waljxile to the death, carried up a bill en- 
coui'aging witnesses to appear against him by remitting to 
them the penalties to which they miglit be liable.*'- Tliis 
barbarous measure had been jxissed through the lower 


In 1725, the Duke of Wharton, in a letter to the Ih^tcndor, after 
mentioning some proceedings in the Cnminous, adds, ^ In the of 

Lorda fiur number ih po small, that any behaviour there will be immaterial/ 
JTahwi's Jfid, of voL ii appendix, p. xxiii. respecting 

the greater f<trcDgth of the Tories in we House of Conuudns, 8(fmer» Tt'aiia, 
vol. si. p. 242, voL xiii. pp. 524, ; Vawpbtira Cfume^lorSy vol. iv. p. 158 j 

VQm}ibeua C'/wV/Vtfsttcrj, vol. ii. p. 15(1. 

Compare Vf*rMn 6'on*sxpoitu/. vol. iii. p. Ufl, Tvith Ditnui'it Own Tiw, 
vol. iv. p. o04. Dumet * All the JncoDitvs joined to support the pre* 
tenaiona of the Coiumtms.* The Commons complained that the Lords usd 
shown * such an iudulgeoce to th<^ porson Hccuseu as is not h> W pandlelcHl 
in any parliamentary proceedings.* IktrL Hid. vol. v. p. 12U4, Soo also 
their angry' remonstrancp, pp. 1514, 1316. 

ifoAuft'a Hid. o/J^tgiund, vol iii p. 122. 
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house without the least difficulty; but in the Lords it was 
rejected by a pre^nderance of nearly two to one.^^^ In 
the same \vay the Schism Act, by which the friends of the 
church subjected the dissenters to a cruel persecution,*^* 
was hurried through the Commons by a large and eager 
majority.In the Lords, however, the votes were nearly 
balanced; and although the bill was passed, amendments 
wei*e added by which the violence of its provisions was in 
some degree softened.*^* 

This superiointy of the upper house over the lower 
was, on the whole, steadily maintained during the.reign of 
George 11. i*’* theministers not being anxious to sti*engthen 
the high-church party in tlie Lords, mid the king himself 
so rarely suggesting fresh creations as to cause a belief 
that he particulai’ly disliked increasing their immber8.*^“ 
It was reserved for George III., by an unsparing use 
of his jirciogutive, entirely to change the chni’actor of the 
upper house, and thus lay the foundation ibr that disre¬ 
pute into which since then the peers have been constantly 
lolling. The creations hemade were numerous beyond all 
precedent; their object evidently being to neutralize the 
liberal spirit hitherto provsiiling, and thus turn the House 
of Lords into an engine for resisting the popular wishes, 

‘ ContcDt, 47; non-content, 02.’ iVri Hid, roL xii. p. 711. Mr. 
Pinllimoi'e of L^Mion, vut i. p. 213) aecribes tbis to tlic exertione of 
L{)nl Ilanlwickcj nut tbo etnto of p^iee in the upper house is Bufiicient 
explanation; and even in 1735 it aaid that * tJie I^ords were betwixt 
the devil smd tlie deep eea,’ the devil bein^ Walpole. March niont Paperif 
vol. ii. p. 51). Compare Pishop Zi/f of p. (H). 

8^ an account of Boine of its provisions in Mahon % Jlisf. of 
Yol. i. pp. 80, Ml. The object of the bill isfrojikly atated in PffH. Jlid. voL vi, 
p. 1340, wlu'i'c we ore iufonuLHl that, tlic faiTher discouraLn^inent and 
evou min of the diMa^nters was thou^t necessary for accomplishing thiA 
scheme, it was be^in with the fiiDtous ^bhan Jiiil.' 

Ity 237 to 120. 2M. Hid. voL vi p. 1351. 

Mahon's Hid, of Zn/rhiMd, voL i. p. 83; Banburtfs Corretpond, of 
p. 48. 'llio bill wan earned in ih^ Lor^ bj 77 against 72. 

*If wo « 2 rutini 2 <^ the votes of the peers from the jM»riod of the revo¬ 
lution to the death of Oeorge II., we shall hod a very great majority of the 
old En^rlish nobility to tiave been the advocates of Wliig principles.’ Cooks's 
Hid. (f iVirty, vol. iii. p. 30^i. 

Compare Harris's Lifs of Hmdmrks^ vol. iiL p. 510, with the conver¬ 
sation between Sir 1101)011 \\^polo and Lord Ilcn ey, in Hisi^osfs dfm. of 
(fdwpolZ vol. ii. p. 251, edit 1848. 
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and stopping the progress of reform.**^* How completely 
this plan succeed^ is well known to the readers of our 
history; indeed, it was sure to be successful, considering 
the character of the men who were promoted. They con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of two classes: of country gentle¬ 
men, remarkable for nothing but their wealth, and the 
number of votes their wealth enabled them to control 
and of mere lawyers, who had risen to judicial appoint¬ 
ments piU'tlyfrem their professional learning, but chiefly 
from the zeal with which they repressed the popular liber¬ 
ties, and favoured the royal prerogative.*** 

That this is no exaggerate description, may be ascer¬ 
tained by any one who will consult the lists of the new 
peers made by George 111. Here and there we find an 
eminent man, whose public services were so notorious that 
it wjis imixwsible to avoid rewaixling them; but, putting 
aside those who wei*e in a manner foi*ced upon the sove¬ 
reign, it would be idle to deny that the remainder, and of 
course the overwhelming majority, were marked by a iiar- 
roAvness and illiberality of sentiment, which, more than any 
thing else, brought the whole order ijito contempt.*** No 

Cwke't Hitt, of Party, vol. iii. pp. 303, 304, 306, 463; Pari UiH. 
Tol. xviil p. 1418, toL xxiy, p. toL xxviL p. lOGO^ voL xxix. pp. 
1494 |»to 1. xxxiit pp. 90, 002, 1315. 

This wad too notorious to be donied; and in the House of Commons^ 
in 1800, Nlcholls taunted the government with * holding* out & peerap^e, or 
elevation to a higher rank in the peerage* to every man who could prucure 
a QominAtion to a cortain number of wata in parliament’ Pari. /nV. vol. 
zxxv. p. 702. So too Sbeiidan, in 1702, Mud (vol. xxix. p. 1:133), ^ In thiaf 
country peerages had been bartered for election intereet’ 

6n this great influx of lawyers into tbe House of Lords, most of whom 
sealously advocated arbitrary principles, eee Bcl«hafn$ Hid. of Great 
voL vii. OT. 2(50, 207 ; Ado^Aus*e Jlid. tf Gtorye HI. voL iii p. } PaH. 
Hid, voL xxxT. p. 1523. ^ 

It was foretold at the time* that the effect of tbe numerous creations 
made during Pitta power woold he to lower the House of Lord.s. Compf^ 
Biftler^s Beminucfnceft, yol. i. p. 76, with Erekioe’a speech in i\rr2. hid. 
Tol. xxix. p. 1330; and see Sneridaa’a speech* yoL xxxiii. p. 1197. Hut 
their language, indignant as it is, was restraint by a desire of not wholly 
breaking with the court Other men, who were more indepondent in their 
position, and cared nothing for the chance of future office, expressed them- 
sslyes in terms such as had never before been heard within the walls of 
Parliament Rolle, for instance, declared that ‘there hod been persons 
created peers during the present minister's TOwer, who were not fit to be 
his grooms.' Pari Hid. voL xxvii p. 1198. Out of doo^ tbe feeling of oon« 
tempt was equally etrong ; see Life of Cariwri^ktf vol i. p. 278 j and see the 
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great thinkers; no great writers; no j^at orators; no 
great statesmen; none of the true nobility of the land,— 
were to be found among these spurious nobles created by 
George III. Nor were thematenalinterestsof the country 
better represented in this strange composition. Among 
the most important men in England, those engaged in 
banking and commerce held a high place: since the end 
of the seventeenth centuiy their influence had rapidly 
increased; while their intelligence, their clear, methodicd 
habits, and their general knowledge of affairs, made them 
every way superior to those classes from whom the upper 
house was now recruited. But in the reign of George III. 
claims of this sort were little heeded; and we are assured 
bv Burke, whose authority on such a subject no one will 
dispute, that there never had been a time in which so 
few persons connected with commerce were raised to the 
peerage.^*® 

It would be endless to collect all the symptoms which 
mark the political degeneracy of England during this 
period; a degeneracy the mora striking, because it waS 
opposed to the spirit of the time, and because it took place 
in spite of a great progress, both social and intellectuali 
How that progress eventually stopped the political reac-' 
tion, and even forced it to retrace its oWn steps,will 
I appear in another jmrt of thU work; but there fe one cir* 

1 cumstance which 1 cannot refrain from noticing at sbme 
length, since it affords a most interesting illustration of 
the tendency of public affairs, while at the same time it 
1 exhibits the character of one of the greatest meii> and, 
macon alone excepted, the greatest thinker, who has ever 
(devoted himself to the practice of English politics. 

remark even of the court^ Sir W.'Jones on the incretu^ing disregard for 
learning shown by ^the nobles of onr days.’ l^e/ace to Pertsiaii GrammoTf 
ill JtuMs's JVorkAf toL ii. p. 126 . 

In hia TTiouffht^ on I'yenrh written in 1701, he saySi * At no 

period in the history of England have so raw peers been taken out of trade, 
or from families newly created by commerce.’ BuMtt Workn^ vol, i. p. 560. 
Indeed, according to 8ir Nathaniel Wraxall (iWAMum# Mernoh's, voL L 
pp. Od, (17| Lend. lB<'id), the only instanco when George III. htoko this rule 
was when Smith the b^ker was made I>ord Carrington. Wnaall is an in- 
diflorent authority, and there may bo other cases; but they were certainly 
very few, and I cannot call any to mind* 
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The slightest sketch of the reign of George III. would 
indeed be miserably imperfect if it were to omit the name 
of Edmund Burke. The studies of this extraordinaiy man 
not only covered the whole field of political inquiry,but 
extended to an immense variety of subjects, which, though 
apparently unconnected with politics, do in reality bear 
upon them as important adjuncts; since, to a philosophic 
mind, eveiy branch of knowledge lights up even those that 
seem most remote from it. The eulogy passed upon him 
by one whoAvas no mean j udgeof mcn,'*”might be justified, 
and moi’e than justified, by passages from his works, ns 
Avell as by the opinions of the most eminent of his con¬ 
temporaries.’^®® Thus it is, that while his insight into the 


philosophy of junspnulcnce has gained the applause of 
laAvyers,’"'' his acquaintance Avith the whole range and 
theory of the fine arts has Avon the admiration of art¬ 
ists;’'” a stiiking combination of tAvo jiursuits, often, 


Nicholls, who know him, political knnwlctlfre of Mr. nnrko 

be consiUcrtHl nlnindt am on cncyckiinudiA: ovor^ man win) opproacLud 
him rocoived instnictiuti fruiu hiM ntoruM.’ yickoi/40 lit'coilvctt'oMf vol. i. 
p. 20 , 

^The excnndoTiH of hid pmind arc immense. ITin imperinl ffincy hnn 
laid oil nfiture.undcr tribute, and lias cn|]c4rte<I ricboH from oveiy M ono nf 
the emtioh, and every w-alk of nrt.^ Worku 0/ JMcfi llully J^n^on, 
p. LW. 80 , too, Wilutrforce eayp of him, ‘1I<5 liAii cimio lAt4i into pHrliu* 
meat, and bad had time to Iny in ya^t et4)rpfl of knowledge. The from 
which he drew hie iUiistrotioiiH wna maymifioent. like tho fabloil ohjoct of 
the favonra^^'wheDcvor he openinl hw nioutli pearls and diiimonda 

dropi^ fi%ni him.’ TJ/c of Wllberjof'c^y vol. i. p. 151). 

Lord Thurlow la HwitJ to Lave dwlarcd, what 1 8\»pjK>w ifl now the 
g^eral opinion nrcompetnit jndgpa, tlint the fame of Purkc would Hurvivo 
that of Pitt And Fox, JJt4//er4 iirt/iiwwrMwyM, yol. i. p. lOl), ]{ut tln» noblest 
eulojry on Burke wtiw pronounced by a lunii fni pniater tliau Tbnrlow. In 
I7l)0^ Foi etated in the HoiA of Commons, * that if lie wt?re to put all the 
political iiifnniiAtiun wiii(*h be bad learnt from books, all which he hml 
gained from science, and all which any knciwleOgo of the wufld and its 
adairs had taught him, into ono Mcale, and the improv>mcDi wliioh L« had 
derived from his right lum. i^eniVs iustruction ana couverMatiou woro pbicvd 
in the other, he slioiihl he at a loss to decide to which to give the prefer- 
encH ’ Par/, voL xxviii. p. iM'A 

Ijfitil Campbell (Lives of the (^ief-JneUteSy yol. ii. p. 44'‘1) says, ‘ Bnrko, 
a philoBopliic stateMnisn, deeply inibneu with tho scicutifif! pHneip^esof juris- 
pioidence.' ^ee also, on his knowh^lgo of law, JitUier's PcmihuceMccSf vol. !• 
p. 131; and JUsetiU Life of liitrkty vol. i p. 2*(0. 

Bany, in his cclcbmted lyctter to tho Bilottanti Society, regrets that 
Burke should have been diverted from (ho study of thu fine oris into the 
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though erroneously, held to be incompatible with each 
other. At the same time, and notwithstanding th^occu¬ 
pations of political life, we know on good authority, that 
he had paid great attention to the liistory and filiation of 
languages a vast subject, which within the last thirty 
years has become an important resource for the study of 
the human mind, but the very idea of which had, in its 
large sense, only begun to dawi upon a few solitary 
thinkers. And, Avhat is even more remarkable, when • 
Adam Smith came to Ijondon fuU of those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, he found to liis amaze¬ 
ment that Burke had anticipated conclusions the maturing 
of which cost Smith himself many yeure of anxious and 
unremitting labour.^®® 

To these great inq^uirics, which touch the bjusis of 
social philosopiiy, Bufko added a considerable accquaint- 
ance with pliysical science, and even with the practice 
and routine of mechanical tnidcs. All this was so di¬ 
gested and worked into liis mind, that it was ready on 
every occasion; not, like tlic knowledge of ordinary poli¬ 
ticians, broken and wasted in ti-agments, l>ut blended into 
a com{)U!to whole, fused a genius that gave life even 
to the dullest purauits. This, indeed, was the character- 
isticof Burke, tliat in his hands notliing was barren. Such 

pursuit of politics, 1 x>oausa lio hnO odd of tborie 'mlnda of an adtniral^le 
t)X])aiisiuu aixl cutholicily, so as t<i onibroco the whole concerns of art, an- 
well as uiodeni, ha wt^ll ha foreipi.' £any*A Jroi'hiy vol. ii. > 

p. 4t^i, IHOi). Jn tin? Amml for 17f>8, p. 2d edit., it is 

Hlati*d, tlmt Sir Jtvhua llejiiohla liurkn the jud^ of pictured 

that ho cvt'i* knew.’ 8i*e fiirtlior JiV/w of /Sir J, Ijona. 1840, 

vol. i. p. IKo; ;m(l JJ/e ofRnrkt^ vol. ii. p. 257, A somewhat ciuioua 

convorsjUion l)olween Uurke and licynoldM, on a point of ai*t, is prosorved 
in Jfu/ci'ofi's MeiifoirHf vol, iL ijp- 270, 277. 

See a lot ter fixun \Vin;«tanley, the Caindon Prof«»s8or of Aunent Ilia- ’ 
torv, iu JftMsH ii lAfr of jiurhe^ voL ii- pjx 300, tSO, and in l*riori TAfe of 
Burke, p. 427. ’SViiiNtlmlcy writoa, *It wmild iiavo been exrwidiujrly dil- 
hcult to have niei ^7ith u person whu knew more of the pluli?««ophy, the 
history, aiul dilation of laiigua^ea, or of the principli^s of ptyuiological 
deductiiui, than Mr. Ihirko.’ 

Adaia Siuitli told llurke, ' after (hey had conversed on subjects of 
political cconoiuy, tlmt lie was the only man whi), without communication^ 
thou^dit on these iopica exactly as bo did.’ BiAtet'i tifo of Burke, vol. ii. 
p. 421); and eoo Prior*n lAfe of 'Burke, p. 58: end on his knowledge of poll* 
tical economy^ Brougham*t Skekhei of /Aaiautoif voL i. p. 90&i 
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was the stren^h and exuberance of his intellect, that it 
bore fluit in all directions, and could confer dignity upon 
the meanest subjects, by showing their connexion with 
general principles and the part they have to play in the 
great scheme of human affairs. 

But what has always appeared to me still more 
remarkable in the character of Burke, is the singular so¬ 
briety with which he employed his extraordinary acquire¬ 
ments. During the b(^t part of his life, his political 
principles, so far from being speculative, were altogether 
j>ractical. This is particularly striking, because he had 
every temptation to adopt an opposite course. He pos¬ 
sessed materials for gcnei'alization hu* mora ample than 
any politician of his time, and he had a mind eminently 
prone to take large views. On many occasions, and in¬ 
deed whenever an opportunity occurred, he showed his 
capacity as an origin^ and speculative thinker. But the 
moment he set foot on political ground, he changed his 
method. In questions connected with the accumulation 
and'distribution of wealth he saw that it was possible, by 

S roceeding from a few simple principles, to construct a 
eductive science available for the commercial and finan¬ 
cial interests of the country. Furtlier than this he refused 
to advance, because he knew that, with this single excep¬ 
tion, eveiy depaiiment of jxilitics was purely empirical, 
and was likely long to remain so. Hence it was, that 
he recognized in Si its bearings that great doctrine, 
which even in our own days is too often forgotten, that 
the aim of the legislator should be, not truth, but expe¬ 
diency. Looking at the actual state of knowledge, he was 
forced to admit, that all political principles have been 
raised by hasty induction from limited facts; and that, 
therefore, it is the part of a wise man, when he adds to 
the facts, to revise the induction, and, instead of sacri¬ 
ficing practice to principles, modify the principles that he 
may change the practice. Or, to put this in another way, 
belays it down that political principles arc at the best but the 
productof human reason; while political piacticehas to do 
with human nature and human passions, of which reason 
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forms but a part and that, on this account, the proper 
business of a statesman is, to contrive the means by which 
certain ends may be effected, leaving it to the general 
voice of the country to determine what those ends shall 
be, and shaping his own conduct, not according to his 
own principles, but according to the wishes of the people 
for whom he legislates, and whom he is bound to obey.'^*® 
It is these views, and the extraordinary ability with 

<Politic 0 oup’hi to bo Adjusted^ not to burnan reuoningfS but to 
human nature; of which the reaaon ia but a part, and by no means the 
greateat Obsertxitioiu on a iaU Stale of iKe in BwMe Workif 

vol. i. p. lid. Hence the dlatinction be baa conatautly in tjow between the 
generaliaationa of phnoeonhy, which ought to bn impregnable, and thoao of« 
politics, which miiat be nuctuating; and beoce in bia noble work, Thovghti 
ON tke Cauee of th^pt'e/teHl DtteonlenUy be aaya (vol. 1. p. < No liooa can 
bo bud down for civil or political wiadom. "l*hcy are a matter incapable of 
exact dcbnitiou.' Bee aloo p. 151, on which be grounds bia defence of 
the spirit of party ; it being evident, that if truth were the prime object 
of tho political art, tJie idea of party, aa such, would be iudcfeoaible. Cum* 
pare with this the diilerenco oetween Ma vdritd en sol* and Ua v^ritd 
aoriale,’ as expounded by M. itey in bia Sttence SoctaU, vol. ii. p. 322, Paris* 
1842. 

In 1780 bo plainly told the FToiise uf Commons that 'the people are 
the masters, lliey have only to express their wants at large and in gross* 
We nre the expert artists; a*eare the skilful workmen, to shape their deeirea 
into perfect form, and to fit the utensil to the use. They arc the auflbrera, 
they tell the symptoms of the complmnt,* but we know the exact seat of the 
disease, and how to apply the remedy acenniing to the rules of art. How 
shocking would it bo to ace us pervert our skill into a sinister and servile dex- 
tonty, f(»r Iho puiposc of evading our du^, and de/rttutlitip our miployeref mho 
ore 'oi4r natural hrtlSf of the object of their just expectations I ’ Burke'e 
^'orke^ vol. i. p. 254. In 1777, in his J^etter to the Sher^ffe of BriM ( Workn, 
vol. i. p. 218), * In effect, to follow, not to force, the pubbe inclination; to 
give a direction, a form, a techoicai dress, and a speciiic sanction, to the 
general sense of the coDimuDity,*»i8 the true end of legislature.’ In his 
Letter on the Duration of I\trHatwfU (toL ii* p. 430),' It would be dreadful, 
indeed, if there was any power in the nation capable of resiadog its unani* 
moua desire, or even the diwire of any very groat and decided majority of 
the ])eop1e. The people may be deceived in their choice of an uhioct. But 
1 con tcotxdy eonceive any choice they can make to he to very mitenieoout, as 
the existence of any human force capable of retiding it,* So, too, he says 
(vol. i. pp. l2o, 214), that when govornment and the people dii^r^ govern* 
iiiont is generally in the wrong: compare pp. 217, 218, 278, vol. ii. p. 440. 
And to give only one more in.-danc'e, but a very decisive one, he, in 1772, 
when spoakiog ou a Bill reacting the Importation and Exportation of Cdm, 
said, * ^ this occesion I give way to the present Bill, not ^causo 1 approve 
of the measure in itself, but beciuise I think it prudent to yield to the spirit 
of the times. 7^ peo^e wiU have it so; U ts nut for their representaHves 

to soy futy. I cannot, no wo vet, help entering my protest against the general 
principles of i^licy on wliicb it is supported, be<^eo I think them extremely 
dongeroua* jbK Hitt, vol. xvii p. 480. 

YOL. 1« EE 
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which they were advocated, which make the appearance 
of Burke a memorable epoch in our political history. 
We had, no doubt, other statesmen before him, who denied 
the validity of general principles in politics; but their 
denial was only the happy guess-of ignorance, and they 
rejected theories which they had never taken the pains 
to study. Burke rejected them because he knew them. 
It was nis I'are merit that, notwithstanding every induce¬ 
ment to I’ely upon his own geneitdizations, he resisted the 
temptation; that, though rich in all the varieties of poli¬ 
tical knowledge, he made his opinions subservient to the 
march of events; that he recognized os the object of go¬ 
vernment, not the preservation of particular institutions, 
nor the propagation of particular tenets, but tlie happiness 
of the people at large; and, alx)vc all, that he insisted 
upon an obedience to the jiopular wishes, which no states¬ 
man before him had paid, and which too many statesmen 
since him have forgotten. Our country, indeed, is still 
full of those vulgar politicians, against wlioin Bui-ke raised 
his voice; feeble and sliallownien, who, having .spent their 
little force in rosisting the progi’css of reform, find them¬ 
selves at length comjxilJed to yield; and then, so soon as 
they have exhausted the artifices of their petty schemes, 
and, by their tardy and ungraceful concessions, have sown 
the seed of future disaffection, they turn upon the jige by 
which they have been baffled; they mourn ov(‘r the dege¬ 
neracy of mankind; they lament the decay of public spirit; 
and they weep for the fate of a people, who have been so 
rogardless of the wisdom of their ancestors, as to tamper 
with a constitution already hoary witli the prescription of 
centuries. 

Those who have studied the reign of George III. ■will 
easily understand the immense advantage of having a man 

Tlie which Barkers profound news produced in the Ilouac of 

CommoQS) where; however; few mon were able to undershind them in thoir 
full extent; ie described hy l)r. liny, who was pn^sent at one of bis great 
speeches; which; he ^acomed a kind of new poliiica) |»hilosopbv.' 

0)rr«Mpofwf. yoh i. p. 10*3. Contpare a letter from Lee, written in llio 
same year; 1760, in FonUr'i U/e of UoUUntiUif yol. ii. pp. 38; 30; and in 
Corre/ipond. of iZoAtner; p. 458. 
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like Burke to oppose these miserable delusions; delusions 
which have been fatal to many countries, and have more 
than once almost ruined our own.^^ They will also, un¬ 
derstand that, in the opinion of the king, this great states¬ 
man Avas, at best, but an eloquent declaimer, to be classed 
in the same category with Fox and Chatham; all three in¬ 
genious men, but unsafe, unsteady, quite unfit for weighty 
concerns, and by no means calculated for so exalted an 
honour as admission into the royal councils. In point of 
fact, during the thirty years Burke was engaged in public 
life, he never once held an office in the cabinet and 
the only occasions on which he occupied even a subordi¬ 
nate post, were in those vorj' short intervals when the 
fluctuations of politics compelled the appointment of a 
libei’ol ministry. 

Indeed, the jiart taken by Burke in jiublic affairs must 
have been very galliug to a king who thought every thing 
good that was old, luid evciy thing right tliat was esta¬ 
blished.^®'* For, sofarwas this remarkable man in advance- 
of his contemporaries, that there are few of the great mea¬ 
sures of the present generation which he did not anticipate 


Hurko TTM nevor woaij of attacking the common argument, that, l>e- 
rauHo n couutiy linji h>ng Huuni^bed under auiuo particular ciiatom, therefore 
tbo muet bii good. Sue im admimblo instance of this iu bis speech, 

on tin; power of the attomey-'gcncrnl to tile infoniiations e.v ofino; where ho 
likens such roosonors to the father of Scribicnu, who ^ Tonerated the ruet and 
canker wiiitfh exalted a brazen pot-lid into tbe shield of a horo.’ Ho adds: 
^ Tlnt| air, wc art^ told, tlial tbe time during wbi(*h this power existed, u tho 
time during whicli monarchy mont fl(miir.li4«d: and what, then, can no two 
things subsist tt»gcther but aa caiu^o and edcct? hlny not a man have enjoyed 
better hcultli during tbe time that he walked with on oaken stick, than afu^r- 
wards, when he cliangod it f*it a cano, without supposing, like the Druids, 
that there am occult virtues in oak, and that the stick and the boalth were 
COUW3 and ellcct ?’ Pa/'L JTul. vol. xvi. pp. 1190, 1101. 

This, as Mr. ('ooke tnily says, ia an instance of aristoemlio prejudice; 
but it is certain that a hint irom George III. would have remedied the 
shameful neglect. Cooie^ JIui, of Pari^, voL liL pp. 277, 278. 

It is easy to imagine howGeoige 111. must have been ofiended by such 
sontimonts as th(*se; * I am not of the opinion of those genth^men wlio are 
clistiirbing the public repose; I like a clamour whenever there is an 
abuse. Tho Are -Dell at midnight disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from 
heiog burnt in your bod. The hue and ciw uarms the county, but preserves 
all thi* proper tv of the prorince.’ 1 lurked speech on Froeocutions for Libels, 
in 1771, mAk Hid, voL xvii. p. 54. 
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and zealously defend. Not only did he attack the absurd 
laws against forestalling and regrating,but, by advo¬ 
cating the freedom of trade, he struck at the root of all 
similar prohibitions.^ He supported those just claims of 
the Catholics,^*® which, during hte lifetime, were obsti¬ 
nately refused; but which were conceded, many years 
after his death, as the only means of preserving the inte¬ 
grity of the empire. He supported the petition of the 
Dissenters, that they might be relieved from the restric¬ 
tions to which, for the benefit of the Church of England, 
they were subjected.®*® Into other departments of politics 
he carried the same spirit. He opposed the cruel laws 
against insolvents,®®^ by which, in the time of George III., 
our statute-book was still defaced; and he vainly at¬ 
tempted to soften the penal code,*®* the increasing severity 
of which was one of the worst features of that bad reign.*®* 
He wished to abolish the old plan of enlisting soldiers for 


He moved (Aeir repeoL JWi Ilid. vol. uvi. p. ] IGO. Even Lotd 
Chatham Uaued, in 1700, a proclamation fon>9ta11c» ami rcgratcrs, 

TeiT much to the udmimtion of I^ord Mubon, who mys, ^ l^urd ChaUiam arted 
wila characteristic encrjrj/ Mah<m'% JliM, of Ettgiand, vol. v. p. 1(MI. Mora 
than tliirty yem later, and after liurko'a death, Lord Kenyon, then chief- 
juatice, cnlogiiod these preposterous laws. J/oUom/Fs Mrm. of the Whig 
Party ^ vol. i. p. 107. Compare Adoiphne'n IHd, of Oeorge III. vol vii. p. 400: 
asd Covhhirvie Mefnorutli of hie TVuic, Ediab. 1850, p. 7d. 

^ ‘ lliat liberality in the commercial evstem, which, I tnwt, will one day 
be adopted.* Burke*t Woriuy toL L p. 228. And, in bis letter to Thirjrh 
{Bad. vol. ii. p. 400), *But that to which I attached niysalf the most par¬ 
ticularly, was to tix the principle id a free trade in all tho ports of thoso 
islands, as founded in jiuUce, and beoefidal to the whole; but principally to 
this, the seat of the supreme power.' 

JVwr'i Life of Burkoy^ 407 j Bwke'e Worhty vol i. pp. 2(i8-271,537- 
601, voL ii pp. 431-^7. lie rcfut(« fvoL i. p. 648) the notion that the 
coronation-oato was Intended to bind die crown in its Icti^slative capacity. 
Compare Mmu of MockinioehyXeA. L pp. 170,171, with B^er'e Herniaiecmctie, 
vul. 5. p. 134, 

^ Pari. Htd. vol. xvli. pp. 435, 436, vol. xx. p. 306. See also Burke^e 
Corre/^M/idcHcey vol. ii. pp. 17 ,185 and Prior^e Lije of Burke, p. 143. 

Burke*e Worksy vol. i. pp. 301, 262, part of his speech at Brintol. 

Prior* i Life of Burke, p. 317. Sea also hi« admiinble r«‘niarks, in 
Worke, vol ii. p. 417; and his speech, in Pari Uiet. vol. xxviii. p. 140. 

^ On this iacroaaiog cruelty of the Enirlisb laws, compare Parr*e Works, 
vol iv. pp. 160, 250, with Pwl. IJid. vol xxiip. 371, vul. xxiv. p. 1223, 
vol xxvi. p. 105^ vol xxviii p. 143; and, In regara to the execution of them, 
see Life of Rommy, by Ilimse^, vol i p. 65; ood ^Uieon'e Bid. of Europe, 
ol. ix. p. 620. 
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life a barbarous and impolitic practice, as the English 
legislature began to perceive several years later.^®* He 
attacked the slave-tra^ ^ which, being an ancient usage, 
the king wished to preserve, as part of the British consti¬ 
tution.®*^^ He refuted,*® but, owing to the prejudices of 
the age, was unable to subvert, the dangerous power exer¬ 
cised by the judges, who, in criminal prosecutions for libel, 
confined the jury to the mere question of publication; thus 
taking the real issue into their own hands, and making 
themselves the arbiters of the fate of those who were so 
unfortunate as to be placed at their bar.*® And, what 
many will think not the least of his merits, he was the 
first in that long line of financial rcfonners, to whom we 
are deeply indebted.**® Notwithstanding the difficulties 
thrown in his way, he carried through Parliament a series 
of bills, by which several useless places were entirely 

^ In one abort speech (ParL Hid. vol. xx. pp. 1^, ho has ftlxnost 
exhftusted the argumenta against eulistiuent for life. 

In 1606, that is nine yaam after the death of Burko, parliament first 
authorixvd onlLstment for a term of years. Sec an account of the debates iu 
Aliwn's Jlid. of toI. tiI. pp. 6SO^'d)l. Compare HlchMs lilxtdra- 

timr of the Jiiffhtmith Cfniur^, voX t. p. 476 ; and HUiaHtTs Mem. of ike 
Whig Porty^ vol. ii. p. 110. 

^ 2*rior*t Life of Burkes p, .310; ParL Hid. toX xxvu. p. 602, toI. xxviii. 

E p. 00, 06 ; ana Zi/c of Wii^foret, toI. i. pp. 152,171, contain eridence of 
IB animosity against thn slave-trade, and a wore than sufBdent answer to 
the ill-iiutuved, and, wlmt is worse, the ignorant, remark about Burke, in 
the Duke of Bu^kmghom'e Mvn. of George III, vol. i. p. 860. 

^ On tue respect which Ucorge HI. f<dt for tlie aUve-trade, see note 250 
to this clmptcr. I luigiit also have quoted the testimony of Ixud Brougham: 
^'fhe court was decidedly agaioat abolition. Oeoi^ III. always regarded 
the question with abhorrence, as savouring of innovation.' Brougham'e iitaiea^ 
rtten, vol. iX p. 104. Compare Combe's Notih America, voL i. p. 332. 

^ Burke'e Works, vol. ii. pp. 4i)0-496; ParL Hid. vol. xvii. pp. 44-56, 
a very able spooch, delivered in 1771. Compare a letter to Dowaoswell, in 
Bto'ke'e Corri^fond vol. i. pp. 251,252. 

^ The arguments of BurXo anticipated, by more than twenty years, Fox’s 
celebrated Libel Bill, which was not paased till 1702; although, in 1752, 
j uiies bad begun, in spite of the judges, to return general verdicts on the merits. 
See Campbdls Chanreilori, vm. v. pp. 238, 246, 341-^145, voX vi. p. 210; 
and Meyer, lud^^ione Judiciairte, voX ii. pp. 204,205, Paris, 1823. 

Mr. Farr, In Lis valuable essay on the statistics of the civil service (in 
Journal of iHtdid. Soc. vol. xii. pp. 103-125). calls Burke ^one of the first 
and ablest financial reforaicrs in parliameot.’ p. 104. The truth, however, 
is, that he was not only one of the tirat, but the first. IIo was the first man 
who laid before parliament a general and systematic scheme for ditninUbing 
the expenses of government; and his preliminary speech on that occasion is 
one of the finest of all his compontioos. 
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abolished, and, in the single office of paymaster-general, 
a saving effected to the country of 25,000/. a year.®*^^ 
These things alone are sufficient to explain the ani¬ 
mosity of a prince, whose boast it was, that he would be¬ 
queath the government to his successor in the same state 
as that in which he had received it. There was, liowever, 
another circumstance by which the royal feelings were 
still further wounded. The determination of the king to 
oppress the Americans was so notorious, that, when the 
war actually broke out, it was called the ‘ king's war; ’ 
and those who opposed it were regarded as the personal 
enemies of their sovereign.*'* In this, however, as in all 
other questions, the conduct of Burke was governed, not 
by traditions and principles, such asGeorge ill. cheinshed, 
but by large views of geneml expediency. Burke, in 
formhig his opinions respecting this disgraceful contest, 
refused to be guided by arguments resjjccting the right 
of either party.*'* He would not enter into any discussion, 
as to whether a mother-couutiy has the right to tax her 
colonies, or whether the colonies have a right to tax them- 


911 PrtQr'g JJfe of 200, See nlso, on tho retronebments 

be cfTccted, Stnciair*s of vol. ii. pp. 84, 85; Burkes Cor- 

remotid, ro\. iii. p. 14 ; end JBistti'n Life of voi. ii. pp. t>7-\jO. 

In 1778, Lord KorJtin^bAm Niid, in tbo Iluueo of < lunteail of 

calling the war, the war of parHomeot, or of tho people, it was calltid tho 
king's war, his mojestv’s fiivourite war.’ Birrl. llisL vol. xix. p. 857. Coni- 
Mre Cooke's Uid. o/ Parttff vul. iii p. 2^15, with the pungent remwks in 
nulpMs Geort/e IIL Tol. ir. ^ 114. Nieholls (BecoUecUwuiy vqL i. 
savs: 'The war was conBidered as the war of the king personally. Those 
w^o supported it were called the king’s friends; while those "wio wished 
the country to pause, and reconsider the propriety of persevering iu the 
contest, were branded as disloyal.’ 

' I am not bore going into the distinction of rights, or>r attempting 
to mark their boundaries. 1 do not alter into these joctapliyrical di^nc- 
tions; I hate the very sound of them.’ Speech on American taxation in 1774, 
in Bike's TVorks, vol. i. p. 173. In 1775 (vol. i. p. 1112) : * But my cornddor- 
arion is narrow, confined, and wholly linutod to the policy of the question.’ 
At p. 183: wo should act in regard to America, not ' according to abstract 
ideas of right, by no means according io mere general thoories of govern¬ 
ment ; the resort to which appears to me, io our present situation, no better 
than arrant trifling.' In one of ^is earliest polim*a] pamphlets, written in 
1760, ho sajB, that the arguments of the opponents of America 'oro con- 
clurive; conclusive as to right; hut the very reverse as to poli^ and 
practice/ vol. i. p. 112. Compare a letter, written in 1775, [q Burke^s 
' CWragMad toL u. p. 12. 
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selves. Such points he left to be mobted by those poli¬ 
ticians who, pretending to be guided by principles, are, in 
reality, subjugated by prejudice.^** For his own part, he 
was content to compare the cost with the gain. It was 
enough for Burke, that, considering the power of our 
ATnerican colonies, considering their distance from us, and 
considering the piobability of their being aided by France, 
it was not advisable to exercise the j)ower; and it was, 
therefore, idle to talk of the right. Hence he opposed the 
taxation of America, not because it was unprecedented, 
but because it was inexpedient. As a natural consequence, 
he likewise opposed the Boston-Port Bill, and that t-hame- 
ful bill, to forbid all intercourse Avith America, which was 
not inaptly called the starvation plan; violent measures, 
by which the king ho|)ed to curb the colonies, and break 
the s])irit of those noble men, whom he hated even more 
than he feared.®^* 

It is cerbiinly no foint characteristic of those times, 
that a man like Burke, who dedicated to politics abilities 
equal to far nobler things, should, during thirty years, 
have received from his prince neither favour nor reward. 
But George HI. w.as a king whose delight it was to raise 
the humble and exalt the meek. His reign, indeed, was 
the golden age of successful mediocrity; an age in which 
little men were favoured, and great men depressed; when 
Addington was cherished as a statesman, and Beattie 


*** In 1700^ Qeorjje III. writee to Lord TlockingLam (AWfmxarte^i 
intjhatnf voL i. pp. 271, 272): ^Talbot it aa li^ht aa I can deatre^ in the . 
Btumpact; for our dcclaiin^ our but willing to repeal’ In 

other woi^S; wullDff to offend the Ameniuina, by a Apeculatlve eadertion 
of »u abstract right, but careful to forego the advantage which that right 
might produce. 

Tho intense hatred with which Ocorgo UI. regarded the Americana, 
waa ao natcjral to eiich a mind aa hia^that one can hardly blame bis conatant 
exhibition of it during the tune that the atrugglewaa actually impending. 
Hut what ifl truly diagrAceful ia, that, after the war waa over, he aisplay^ 
this rancour on as opcamon when, of all others^ he was boand to eupprosa it. 
In 17HG, Jufrereon and Adania were in Ragland officially, and, aa a matter of 
courtfeHy to the king, made their appearance at court So regardless, however, 
waa George III. of the common decencies of his atation^ that be treated these 
eminent men with marked incivility, although they were then paying their 
respects to him in his own palace. See TuckrrU Life of Jtffefeony toI. i. 
p. 220; and Mem. and Curretp. of Jeftrromf voL i p. 
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pensioned as a philosopher; and when, in all the walks of 
public life, the first conditions of promotion were, to fawn 
upon ancient prejudices, and support established abuses. 

This neglect of the most eminent of English politi¬ 
cians is highly instructive; but the circumstances whicli 
followed, though extremely painful, haye a still deeper 
interest, and are well worth the attention of those whose 
habits of mind lead them to study the intellectual pecu¬ 
liarities of great men. 

For, at this distance of time, when his nearest rela¬ 
tions are no more, it would be affectation' to deny that 
Burke, during the last few yeara of his life, fell into a state 
of complete hallucination, when the French Revolution 
broke out, his mind, already feinting under the weight of 
incessant labour, could not support the contemplation of 
an event so unprecedented, so appalling, and threatening 
resultsof such mghtful magnitude. And, when the ciimcs 
of that great revolution, instead of diminishing, continued 
to increase, then it was that the feelings of Burke finally 
mastered his reason; the balance tottered; the projjor- 
tions of that gigantic intellect were disturbed. From this 
moment, his sympathy with present suffering was so in¬ 
tense, that he lost all memory of the tyranny by which 
the sufferings were provoked. His mind, once so steady, 
so little swayed by prejudice and passion, reeled under 
the pressure of events which turned the brains of thou¬ 
sands.®*® And whoever ■will compirethe spirit of his latest 
works with the dates of their publication, will see how 
this melancholy change was aggravated by that bitter be- 
, reavement, fi.’om which be never rallied, and wliicb alone 

AH great reTolutions b&Te a direct tendenej to increa^ iQdanitjj aa 
long aa they last, and probably for some tame aftemards; but in thia, as in 
other re^ipects, the French reyolution ataods aloue in the number of 
victim A. On the horrible, bat curious subject of madness, caused by tlio 
excitement of the events which occurred in France late in the eighteenth 
'Century, compare iVicAord ofi Insanity » reiation ioJitru^vdeno^f 1B42, p. 90; 
hifl lysatise m Insanity, 18d€| pp. 161, 186, 230, 339: JSsouM, MMdita 
Mmiaies, Tol. i. pp. 43, 53, 54, 06, 211, 447, m. ii. pp. 103, 720; FenefUers^ 
Urn's MediacU ftycMo^y^ p. 254; Otargat^ ds ta Jb&,p. 156; T^iti 
wr TAUhuOim MeniaU, pp. 30, 108, IW, 177, 178, 18^207, 216, 267, 349, 
8^; 467, 481; AUson's uist. of Bunpe, voL iU. p. 112. 
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was sufficient to prostrate the understanding of bne in 
whom the severity of the reason was so tempered, so 
nicely poised, by the warmth of the affections. Never, 
indeed, can there be forgotten those touching, those ex¬ 
quisite allusions to the death of that only son, who was 
the joy of his soul, and the pride of his heart, and to whom 
he fondly hoped to bequeath the inheritance of his im- 
perisliable name. Never can we forget that image of 
desolation, under which the noble old man figured his 
immeasurable grief. ‘ I live in an inverted order. They 
who ought to have succeeded me, have gone before me, 
They who should have been to me as posterity, are in the 
place of ancestors. . . . The storm has gone over me, 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late hurri¬ 
cane has scattered about me. Z am stripped of all my 
honours; 1 am torn up by the ixiots, and He prostrate on 
the earth.’ 

It would, perhaps, be displaying a morbid curiosity, to 
attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of so mighty 
a mind.*'^* Indeed, in all such cases, most of the evidence 
perishes; for those who have the best opportunities of 
witnessing the infinnities of a great man, are not those 
who most love to relate them. But it is certain, that the 
change was first clearly seen immediately after the break- 
ing-out of the French devolution; -that it was aggravated 
by the death of his sou; and that it became progressively 
worse till death closed the scene.*** In his Kejiections on 

W<yrk»^ vol. ii. p. 208. 

The oarlieet usinietakftDle instances of those Tiolent outbreaks which 
showed the presence of disease, were in the debates on the regency bill, in 
February 178^, when Sir Richard Hill, with brutal candour, lunted at 
Burke's madness, oven in his presence. Pari. Hid, voL xxvii. p. 1240. Com« 

{ are a letter from Sir William Young, in Bvekingham'n Mem, of George III, 
8^8, vol. ii. p. 73; ^Brirko linislied his wild speech in a manner next to 
madness.* This was in December 1788 j and, from that time until his death, 
it became every year more evident that his intellect was disordered. See a 
melancholy description of him in a letter, written by Dr. Currie in 1702 (Ufe 
^ voL ii. p. 160); and, above all, see his own incoherent letter, in 

1708, in his Corre$j>orid. latA I/mrence, p. 07. 

Ilia son died in August 1704 (Burki-U Correepoted. vol. iv. p. 224); and 
hU most violent works were written between that period and his own dMth, 
in July 1707* 
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the French Revolution ; in his Remarke on the Policy of 
the AUiea ;' in his Letter to Elliot ; in his Letter to a Noble 
Lord', and in his Letters on a Regicide Peace, we may 
note the consecutive steps of an increasing, and at length 
an uncontrollable, violence. To the single principle of 
hatred of the French Revolution, he sacrificed his oldest 
associations and his dearest friends. Fox, as is well known, 
always looked up to Burke as to a master, from whose lips 
he had gathered the lessons of political wisdom.®*® Burke, 
on his side, fully recognized the vast abilities of his friend, 
and loved him for that affectionate disposition, and for 
those winning manners, which, it has often been said, none 
who saw them could ever resist. But now, without the 
slightest pretence of a personal quai*rel, this long inti¬ 
macy®*^ was rudely sevei'ed. Because Fox would not 
abandon that love of popular liberty which they had long 
cherished in common, Burke, publicly, and in his pkee in 
parliament, declared that their fricndsliip was at an end; 
for that he would never more hold communion with a man 
who lent his support to the French people.''*** At the 
same time, and indeeil the very evening on which this 
occumd, Burke, who had hitherto been remarkable for 
the courtiisy of his manners,®® deliberately insulted an¬ 
other of his friends, who was taking him home in his 
carriage; and, in a state of frantic excitement, insisted on 
being immediately set down, in the middle of the night, 


^ * This disciplo, as he was proud to ackoowlcdfe liimscilf/ 
tStatcstnmf vol. i. p. 21H. In IsUXf Fox Mid^ tliat Hurku ^ had tau^lit him 
ererything he know in politics.* vol, xxix. p. >H79« nuu aIho 

AMphfis^t Hist of OcQrf)€ IlL Tol. iv. pp. 472,010; and a letter ikim Fox 
to Phit, in ya(r'% Wsrrh^ voL vii. jk 287. 

It had begun in l700, when Fox was only Boventeen. Huacita Hitin, 
of FoXf vol. i. p. 20. 

On this painful rupture, coraparc with tha ParliametUart/ IlijUorp, 
Soii(M<r$ Mem. of the Wntff vul. i. pp. 10,11; Ppufr'e of linrkej 
pp. 875-370; Tomlme^s iJfe of vol. ii. pp. 385-395. The cnnipleio 
change in Unrke’e feelinga towards bis old friend also apnoaxa in a very in¬ 
temperate lector, written to I)r. lAuroncii in 1797. hwkee Chrr^pond. w»tA 
p. 152. Compare Workt, vol. iv. pp. 97-80, &4-W), 109.’• 

Which used to be contranted with the bluntnoss of JohssoD; these 
eminent men beioff the two best talkers of their time. See Life of 

Burke, vol. L p. 127. 
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in a pouring rain, because he could not, he said, remain 
seated by a ‘friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the 
French.’®^ 

Nor is it true, as some have supposed, that this mania 
of hostility was solely directed against the criminal part of 
the French people. It would be difficult, in that or many 
other age, to find two men of more active, or indeed enthu¬ 
siastic l)enevolence, than Condorcet and La Fayette. Be¬ 
sides this, Condorcetwas oneof the most profound thinkers 
of his time, and will be remembered as long as genius is 
honoured among us.®®® La Fayette was no doubt inferior 
to Condorcet in point of ability; but he was the intimate 
friend of Washington, on whose conduct he modelled his 
o^vn,®®® and by whose side he had fought for the liberties 
of America: his integrity was, and still is, unsullied; and 
his character had a‘ chivalrous and noble turn, which 
Burke, in his better days, would have been the first to 
admire.®®^ Both, however, were natives of that hated 
country whose liberties they vainly attempted to achieve. 


Hogeri^ hiitodHdim ta Burlie'n Wark^ p. xliy.j iVior*< Life of Burke^ 

p. nw. 

Tboro is An int«n*8tiiig scenunt of the raelAnrhol^ death of thio re- 
xnftrkablo nmn, in Hid. fh» Gir<mdiH$y voL viiJ. pp. 70-H0; nnd a 

contcjiipomry ndntion in Vie dfi Bounmm, vol. ii. pp. 42-47. 

Tnifi iH tho honourable testimony of a political opponent; who says, 
that after the dissolution of Uie Assembly * t.A Fayette m confonua it la 
condiiite do qu’il OTAii piis pour modele,' CassoffnaCf 

fioH yol. iii. pp. 370, 371. Compare the (frud^dii^ adminsion of 

Ills onemy BouiU4, Menu de BohUU, toL i p. 123; and for nroofsof the 
.alTi^t'tiouatc intiDiAcv between Waaljuigtun anu Fayette, sen mhn. de Xa- 
fat/die, vol. i. pp. ik 21, 20, 44, 55, 92, 111, 105,107, 204, 395, voL iL 

p. 123. 

Tho Duke of Bedford, no bad jiid^'t) of character, said in 2794, that 
lift Fayette's * whole life was on illustmlion of truth, dUiiitcrci^tediieas, and 
honour,^ l^irL Hid. vol. xxxi. p. 091 So, too, the oootinuator of Sis- 



matoly acquainted with him, g^vea somo account of hia noble character, 
m it appAiired when be was a boy of nineteem. Af^nu de iSSffW'f Tol. i. 
pp. 10<i, 107. Forty years lati^r, iMy Moi^pm met him in France; and 
vfhai sbo red Ales shows how little be hid rhmiged, and, how simple his tastes 
and the Imbits of his miod still were. Motyw^e FKmes, tqL ii. pp. 285-31S. 
Other notices, from pemonat knowled^, will be found in Li/e of iZoscoe, 
vol. ii. p. 175; and in lyotier's Jfem, of pp. S19 seq. 
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On this account, Burke declared Condorcet to be guilty of 
‘ impious sophistry to be a ‘ fenatic atheist, and 
furious democratic republican and to be capable of 
‘the lowest, as well as the highest and most determined 
villainies.’*** As to La Fayette,'when an attempt was 
made to mitigate the cruel treatment he was receiving 
fi'om the Prussian government, Burke riot only opposetl 
the motion made for that purjmse in the House of Com¬ 
mons, but took the opjwrtunity of grossly insulting the 
unfortunate captive, who was then languishing in a dun¬ 
geon.**^ So dead liad he become on this subject, even to 
the common instincts of our nature, tliat, in his place in 
parliament, he could find no better way of sneaking of 
this injured and high-souled man, than by calling him a 
rufl&an; ‘I would not,’ says Burke,—‘I would not debase 
my humjmity by supporting an application in behalf of 
such a horrid ruffian.’*®* 

As to France itself, it is ‘Cannibal Castle;’*** it is 
‘the republic of assassins;’*** it is ‘a hell;'*** its go¬ 
vernment is composed of ‘the dirtiest, lowest, most fi’nu- 
dulent, most knavish, of chicaners;’**® its National As- 

9» <The impious sopbistrj of Condorcot* Letter to a NMe Lord, in 
Btirke'e Worke, vol. ii. p. *27^ 

Thovt/ht$ on Frenek Affatri, in Bwke^e Worhi. vol. i. p. R74. 

< Condorcet (th()u;rh no marquiH, as Lo staled liiindolf before tbe Ke- 
▼olutioo) is a man of another sort of birth, fashion, and occupation fn>Tii 
Brissot; but in overj principle and every disposition, to tbo lowest as well 
as the hif^best and mo^t deUrmioed villainies, fuUv hifl equal.’ Thoughts oh 
IVeruh Affaire, in B\trke'e Works, voL L p. 579. 

' Groaning^ under the most oppressive cruelty in the dungeons of 
Magdeburg.’ Mel/ihamU Hid, off Great Brti. vol. ix. p. 151. See tbe aiHict- 
ing details of his sufferings, in Mem. de Lafayette, voL i. p. 470, vol. ii. 

S . 75, 77, 76, 80, 01, 02; and on the noble equaninrity with which he boro 
etn, see Le Stajel, Uv, IV<mgoise, Paris, 1620, vol. ii. p. 105. 

It is baldly credible that such language should have boon a]mlted to 
a man like La Fayette ; but I have copied it from the ParOamentary Ilidory, 
Tol. xxxi. p. 51, and from Adolphm, voL v. p. 603. The only difference i^, 
that in Ado^hus the expression is would not debase niy humanity;* 
but in the JmW. Hid., would not debauch my humanity.’ But both 
authorities are agreed as to the term ^horrid ruffisn ’ being used by Burice. 
Compare Burke'e Corrtswmdmct with Lawence, pp. 01, 90. 

*** Surks'i Werke, vm. iL p. 319. In ovary instance I quote tbo precise 
words employed by Burke, 
iw/ yol ii, p. 279. 

^ Burke’s speech, is iW. HisL voL xxxi. p. 379. 

^ Bwhde Works, voL il p. 385. 
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sembly are ‘ miscreants; ’ its people are ‘ an allied 
army of Amazonian and male cannibal Parisians; ’ they 
are ‘a nation of murderers;’®®® they are ‘the basest of 
mankind;’®*® they are ‘murderous atheists;’®** they are 
‘a gang of robbers;’®** they are ‘the prostitute outcasts 
of mankind;’®*® they are ‘a desperate of plun- 

deTOrs, murderers, tyrants, and atheists.’®** To make the 
slightest concessions to such a country in order to pre¬ 
serve peace, is offering victims ‘on the altars of blas¬ 
phemed regicide;’®*® even to enter into negotiations is 
‘ exposing our lazar sores at the door of every proud ser¬ 
vitor of the French republic, where the court-dogs will not 
deign to lick them.’ ®*® When our ambassador was actu¬ 
ally in Paris, he ‘ had the honour of passing his mornings 
in respectful attendance at the office of a regicide petti¬ 
fogger;’®*^ and we were taunted with having sent a ‘ peer 
of the realm to the scum of the earth.’®*® Fnince has no 
longer a place in Europe; it is expunged from the map; 
its very name should be forgotten.®*® Why, then, need 
men travel in it ? Why need our children learn its lan¬ 
guage? and why arc we to endanger the morals of our 
ambassadors? who can hardly fiiil to return from such a 
land with their principles corrupted, and with a wish to 
conspire against their own country.®*® 


Surkc^B Conefip. toL iii. p. 140, ^ Burke^s Works, toL ii. p. d22« 

n9 Pfiri, Jfitti, vol. xxx. p. 115, • ^ Ibid. p. 112. 

Ibid p. 188. ^ Ibid, p, 455, 

Ibid* p. 040 \ the concludiiig denteocc of one of Barkers speeches ia 

1795. 

^ Ibid, Tol. xxxi. p. 420. ^ Burke^s Works, yoL ii p. 320. 

Ibid* p. 280. Ibid. p. 322. Ibid. p. 318. 

Pori. Hid, voi xxyiii p. 353, xxz. p. 390 ^ Ado^us, toL iy. 
p. 4i)7. 

In the LettcTB on c Bffficide Pejcr, published the year before he died^ 
he saji*. ^ These ambassadors may easUj return as good ootirticrs as they 
went: but can tbuy ever return irotn tiiat degrading residence loyal aod 
faithful eubjectfl; or with any true affection to their master, or true attach* 
msut to the constitution, religion, or laws of their counts^ f There is great 
danger that they who enter smiling into ih\» Tryphonian cave, will come 
oxit of it sad and serious conspirators; ao<l such wiu continue os long as 
live.’ Burks'i Works, voL ii. p. 282. He adds in the same work, p. 381. 

* Is it for this benefit we open " the usual relations of peace and amity P’' 
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This is sad, indeed, from such a man as Burke once 
was; but what remains, shqws still more clearly how the 
associations and composition of his mind had been altered. 
He who, with humanity not less than with wisdom, had 
strenuously laboured to prevent ‘the American war, de¬ 
voted the last few yeara of his life to kindle a new war, 
compared to which that with America was a light and 
trivial episode. In hia calmer moments, no one would 
have more willingly recognized that the opinions preva¬ 
lent in any country are the inevitable results of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which that countiy had been pkced. But 
now he sought to alter those opinions by force. From 
the beginning of the French Revolution, ne insisted upon 
the ri^t, and indeed U|K)n the necessity, of compelling 
France to change her principles; and, at a later i>eriod, 
he blamed the allied sovereigns for not dictating to a 
great people the government they ought to ado[)t.‘'’^''* Such 
was the havoc circumstances had made in hiswoll-ordered 
intellect, that to tliisonc principle he sacrificed every consi¬ 
deration of justice, of mercy, and of expediency. As if war, 
even in its mildest form, were not sufficiently hateful, he 


Ig it for this our Toiith of botli sexes m to form themHelvos by tmvul P 
it for ibis that with expense and poiiiM wn form tlieir lisping infant aix'ente 

to the language of Frouce ?.l^ct it be remembered, tluit no young 

man esn go to any part of Europe without taking this place of postiloutlHl 
contagion in his way ; and, whilst the le^ active port of the comnuiniQ' will 
be deoauched by this travel, whilst gliildren arc wisoiicd at these school, 
our trade will put the finishing hand to our ruin. No factory will bo settled 
in Franco, that will not l>ecomo a club of ooinplctc French Jacobins. Tlio 
minds of young mon of that description will receive a taint in th(.*ir roli^non, 
their morals, and tlidr politics, which they will in n short time conjiuiuiluuto 
to the whole kingdom.^ 

In Obwvaitwui on He Conduct of the Minority^ he says, that 

duing four years he bad wished for ‘ a general war ag>iu]st j>iCobins and 
jacobinism.* Storkd9 Workny vol. L p. G11. 

^ ^ For, in the first place, the united aavorcigns very much injuroil their 
cause by remitting that they had nothing to do with the interior arrange* 
ments of Franco.’ Hoads for CotiMderutioH on (Me Prtitetit HUUe of Affairn, 
written in November 1702, in Jiurke's Works, vol. L j). 58.S. And tliat ho 
knew that this was not tnereiy a question of destroying a faction, appeaia 
the observable circumHtaiice, that even in January 1701 he wrote to 
Trevor respecting war, ^ France is weak indued, divided and deranged ; but 
Ood knows, when the things came to be tried, whether the invaders would 
sot find that their enterprise wu not to wppoti a party, but to conquer a 
Burki$ Correspond vol. iiL p. 184. 
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sought to give to it that character of a crusade®^ which 
increasing knowledge had long since banished; and loudly 
proclaiming that the contest was religious rather tlian 
temporal, he revived old pi^udices in order to cause fresh 
crimes.^* Ho also declared that the war should be car¬ 


ried on for revenge as well as for defence, and that we 
must never lay down our arras until we had utterly de¬ 
stroyed the men by whom the Revolution was brought 
about.^®® And, as if these things were not enough, he 
insisted that this, the most awful of all wars, being begun, 
was not to be hurried over; although it was to be carried 
on for revenge as well as for religion, and the resources 
of civilized men wore to be quickened by the ferocious 
passions of ci'usadci's, still it was not to be soon ended; 
it ivas to be durable; it must have permanence ; it must, 
says Jiurke, in the spirit of a buniing liatred, be pro¬ 
tracted in a long war: ‘ I sjicuk it emphatically, and with 
a desire that it should be marked, in a long war.’ 

It was to be a war to force a great people to change 
their government. It w'as to be a war carried on for the 
purpose of punishment. It was also to be a religious war. 
Finally, it was to be a long war. Was there ever any 
other man who wished to afflict the human race with such 
extensive, searching, and protracted calamities? Such 
cruel, such reckless, and yet such deliberate opinions, if 
they issued from a sane mind, would immoi*taIize even 


Ad Lord J. Ihiddell truly calk it, of voL iii. p. 34. See also 
Fitjhteviith vol. ii. p. 03, T<d. t. p. 100 , ^ oL vi. p. 291 \ 

FvctjUeiiiimny toI. L ». 5W0; Vort'* tVorkif vol. iii. p. 242. 

^ We ennnot, If wu woulu, delude ounelves about the true etato of this 
dreadful content. It i$ a reiufiout tcorJ Feniark^ oh the Policy of iht Aiiie$p 
in Workup vol, L p. 000 . 

^00 the louj? Ikt of proscriptions in Bnrhit Worki, vol. L p. 004. 
And tlie 
in Burktt 

Couiinons that * the war must ne longer bo ctmfined to the vain attempt 
of raiding A b^urier to the kwleiM and uvago power of France \ but must be 
directed to tbo only rariqnal end it can punue; namelvi the entire destruc* 
tion of the despurate horde which gave it birth.' ForL liiA vol. zjuri. 
p. 427. 

lAUri m a Ri-gkitU Pcoce, in Bwkc'$ Work4, vol. ii. p. 201. Ta this 
horrible senteuoc, periiaps the most horrible ever ponneu by an ^gliah 
politaciaa, the itolica nre not my own; they are in the test 


priuciple of revenge in Again advocated in a letter written in 1793, 
9 Cof'reMinmd, vol. iv. p. l&h And in 17i)4, he told the House of 
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the most obscure statesman, b^use they would load his 
name with imperishable infiuny. For where can we find, 
even among the most ignoranj^ or most sanguinary politi¬ 
cians, sentiments like these?''Yet th^yproceed from one 
who, a very few years before, was ’the most eminent poli¬ 
tical philosopher England has ever possessed. To us it 
is only given to mourn over so noble a wreck. More 
than this no one should do. We may contemplate with 
reverence the mighty ruin; but the mysteries of its decay 
let no man presume to invade, unless, to use the language 
of the greatest of our masters, he can tell how to minister 
to a diseased mind, pluck the sorrows which are rooted 
in the memory, and raze out the troubles that are written 
in the brain. 

It is a relief to turn from so painfiil a subject, even 
though we descend to the petty, huckstering jwlitics of 
the English court. And truly, the histoiy of the treatment 
experienced by the most illustrious of our politicians, is 
highly characteristic of the prince under whom he lived. 
While Burke was consuming liis life in great public ser¬ 
vices, labouring to i-eform our finances, iminovc our laws, 
and enlighten our commercial policy,—while he was oc¬ 
cupied with these things, the king regarded him with 
coldness and aversion.*®^ But when the great statesman 
degenerated into an angry brawler; when, irritated by 
disease, he made it the sole aim of his declining years to 
kindle a deadly war between the two first countries of 
Europe, and declared that to this barbarous object he 
would sacrifice all other questions of policy, however im¬ 
portant they might be;®**—then it was that a perception 
of his vast abilities began to dawn upon the mind of the 

* I know,* sud Biirke, in one of Uioee megnificoDt speecKeA which mark 
the zenith of hb intellect,—* I know the mrp of England as well ez tho noble 
loid, or ae any other peraon; and I know that the way I tidce ia not the rood 
to prefennent’ Port Hist, to), xrii. p. 120D. 

See, among many other inatancee, an extraordinary paaaage on 
' JacoUniAih/ in nis Workitf voL ii. p. 440, which should be compared witii 
a letter he wrote in 179S, reaped ing a proposed coalition ministry, Com* 
Tol. iii. np. : * But my adrico was, that as a foundation of the 

whola^ the poliucal principle must ha settled aa the preliminaryi namely, a 
Mil to the flench system, at home and abroad*” ’ 
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king. Before this, no one fmd been bold enough to cir¬ 
culate in the palace even a whisper of his merits. Now,' 
however, in the succ-’ssive, and eventually the rapid de¬ 
cline of his powers,-he had fallen almost to the level of 
the I’oyal intellect; and now he was first warmed by the 
beams of the royal favour. Now he was a man after the 
king’s own heart.*®® Less than two years before his death, 
there was settled upon him, at the express desire of 
George III., two considerable pensions;^®® and the king 
even wislied to raise him to the peerage, in order that the 
House of Lords might benefit by the services of so great 
a counsellor. 

This digression respecting tl>e character of Burke has 
been longer than I had anticipated; but it will not, I hope, 
be considered unimportant; for, in addition to the in¬ 
trinsic interest of the subject, it illustrates the feelings of 
George HI. tOAvards great men, and it shows what the 
opinions were whicli in his reign it avus thought necessary 
to hold. In the sequel of this work, 1 shall truce the effect 
of such opinions upon the interests of the country, con¬ 
sidered as a Avhole; but for the object of the present 
IntT'odiiction, it will be sufficient to point out tlie con¬ 
nexion in one <«• tAVo more of those prominent instances, 
the character of which is too notorious to admit of dis¬ 
cussion. 

Of these leading and conspicuous events, the American 
war Avas the earliest, and for several years it almost 

The earliest CTitlence I Wre met with of the heart of George III, 
he^rinnlng to open toiVAnl^ Diirke. U in Au^st J701; In B^ke*8 Corre- 
Tol. iii. p. ^7Sf flu exquibifeW abeurd account of hia reception 
at the lt‘vee. Umko must have been Mien, indeed, before he could write 
such a letter. 

^ ‘ Sold to havo orifrinatod in the express wish of tlio TVwr’# 

Life o/* Burke, p. Mr. iMor eriimatea the^ pensions at ;i,700A 5 

but if wo may rely on ^Ir. Nicholla, the sura was even mater: 'Mr. Riirke 
was rowar led with tw<j pensiona, cstimat^ to bo worth 40,000/.* NiekolU't 

vol. i. p. JoO. Hurke was sixty-fiTo; and a pension of d,700/. 
a-*yeHr would not bo worth 40,000/., as the tables were then calculated. The 
statement of Mr. Prior is, however, confirmed by Wansoy, in 17D4. See 
IJt Anee. of the EiijhUentk CsMtury, vol. iii! p. 81. 

JVior’s Life of Burhe^ p. 400j KitiMe IM, Ante, toL iii. p. 81 2 
5Hwrf’*Z*/«o/Wt«,voLiLp.414. ^ ' 

VOL. I. r y 
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entirely absorbed the attention of Er^Iish politicians. In 
the reign of George II. a proposjil had been made to in¬ 
crease the revenue by taxing the colonies; which, as the 
Americans were totafiy unrepresented in parliament, was 
simply a proposition to tax an entire people without even 
the fonn of asking their consent. This scheme of public 
robbery was rejected W tliat able and moderate man who 
was then at the head of affairs; and,the suggestion, being 
generally deemed impracticable, fell to the ground, and 
seems, indeed, hardly to have excited attention.®®* But 
what was deemed by the government of Gcoi’ge II. to be 
a dangerous stretch of arbitrary jwwcr, was eagerly wel¬ 
comed by the government of George 111. For the new 
king, having the most exalted notion of his own authority, 
and being, from his miserable education, entu'cly ignoi'ont 
of public affairs, thought that to tax the Americans for 
theDenefitoftheEngliwi,wouldl>ea mu»t.erpicccof])olicy. 
When, therefore, the old idea was revived, it met with his 
cordial acquiescence; and wlien tlic Americans showed 
their intention of rosisting this monstrous injustice, he 
was only the more coufimied In his opinion that it was 
necessary to curb their unruly wnll. Nor need we be 
surprised at the rapidity with ■which such angry feelings 
broke out. Indeed, hKiking, on the one hiuid, at the de¬ 
spotic principles which, for the hrat time since tlic Revo¬ 
lution, were now i-evived at the English court; and look¬ 
ing, on tlie other hand, at the independent spirit of the 
colonists,—it was iinjwssiblc to avoid a struggle between 
the two parties ; and tlje only questions were, as to what 
form tlie contest would take, and to>vui*ds which side vic- 
toiT was most likely to incline.®®® 

On the part of the English govemment, no time "was 

* It had been propoeed to Sir Robert Walpole to raise the revenue by 
imposing taxes on Aiuorica^ but that lumiater^ who eonld foresee beyoud 
tho beneht of tbe actual moment, declared it must be a bolder ntsax tiinn 
himself who should venture on such an ex}KtdiuQt/ IVtrtpok's (Jennjr Ill, 
vol. ii. p. 70. Coni|wrc Mrtn. of LyUUitm^ vol. ii. p. 00:^; 

AmetHam JUi'cltdimXf voh i p. OOj Uid. of Grtat liritain^ 

YOL T. p. 103. 

T^at some sort of npturo was unavoideblo^ iuust| I think, be ad- 
xnitted \ but we ore not bound to believe tho aseertiun of Iloruce Walpole, 
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lost. Five years after the accession of George III., a bill 
was brought into parliament to tax the Americans and 
so complete had been tlie change in political affairs, that 
not the least difficulty was found in passing a measure 
which, in the reign of George II., no minister had dared 
to propose. Formerly, such a proposal, if made, would 
certainly have been rejected; now tne most powei^l par¬ 
ties in the state were united in its favour. The king, on 
every occasion, paid a court to the clergy, to which, since 
the deatli of Anne, they had been unaccustomed; he was, 
therefore, sure of their support, and they zealously aided 
him in every attempt to oppress the colonies.'*'^® The 
aristocracy, a few leading Whigs alone excepted, were on 
the same side, and looked to the taxation of America as 
a means of lessening their own contributions."^ As to 
George III., his feelings on the subject were notorious 

-who (Mrm, of Otfory/f II. Tol. i. p. 307) tfaftt in 1754 )io predicted tlio 
Aiuoiii'aii rehellioD. thnu^^b A keen observer ef tli*i Hurfoce of 

wiiM not the man to take a view of tJiia kind ; uiiIobh, ha Im haidlv 
erobaule, Iw li«)ard on opiuiou to timt clUH-t e.xpra^od b? hia fatboiv iSir 
Uobert Walpole inay Uato naid doinothinpr tbo incrciuung lovo of 

libuTty ill tlio etdonioa; but it wna im|MM^blo for bim to foresen how that 
love would bo fostered by tbc arbitmiy proceeding of the ^^vemmont of 
(ieor^ III. 

Tbo ^Mneral proposition was iutrmliiocd id 3704; tho bill itself eorlv 
in 1705, MfihoHfi I lid. of ICnffiand, vol. v. pp, S2, ; ond 

Pin>fr9f vol. ii. pp. 373, 874. On the complete cliuii^re of ^wliey which this 
inuirAttd, see Urowjhutn^^ Pollt. PhiUt*. iii. p. 32H. 

Tho correj^poudence tif that thno coutuina Ant]dc proof of the bittor* 
of tho cler^^ ngftinst the Anieiicaiis, Kven in 17/7f llnvko wrote to 
J'ox:,*The Tones do imivurHully think thuir power aud consoquonoe In-* 
volvcd in I ho suct^esa of thi.i Aintiricnn )>usiiiosa. TJie clei^^y are astouish- 
inprly wann in it; and what tlie Tories are when cnilnKlied nnd united with 
thi^ir nalural head, tlie crown, and Aniinated by their clergy, uo inau knows 
belter than youn^elf.* Ihifhvn Work^f voL iL p, 3U0. CoiQjHire A’ew- 

toti'i LAff of Iliinstlff pp. 131, 157, 

‘ 'Pile overbearing aristocracy dfwred aomo reduction of the land-tax, 
at the of Aiuerico.* Jlid. of iht Amei’iofiH Pevoltft>i<mf 

vol. it. p. 414, The tnerchaohi, on the other hand, were opposed to these 
violent proceedings, on this e<mtrast between tho landed and oommer- 

ciul iuten^sts, a letior front l^rd hihelburne, in 1774, and aimther fi'oni Lord 
Cauuien, iu 1775, in Chatham Com's^xwd. vol. iv. pp. 2141, 401. Sue* also tlte 
speeches of Trecothick and Vyuer, in Part, Hid. voL xvi. p. 507, vol, xviii, 
p. liWl. 

It WAS boliovad at tba time, and >t ia not improbable, that the king 
himself sugprested tlio taxation of America, to wliich (frunviUo »t first ob¬ 
jected, Compare WrAxalls Mein. ofhU own Tinu, voL ii. pp. 111^ 112, with 

f r 2 
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and the more liberal party not having yet recovered from 
the loss of power consequent on the death of George II., 
there was little fear of difficulties from the cabinet; it 
being well known that the throne was occupied by a 

S rince whose first object was to keep ministers in strict 
ependencc on himself, and who, whenever it was prac¬ 
ticable, called into office such weak and flexible men as 
would yield unhesitating 8ubmis.sion to his wishes.^ 
Everything being thus prepared, there followed those 
events which were to be expected from such a combina¬ 
tion. Without stopping to relate dehiils which are kno^vn 
to every reader, it may be briefly mentioned that, in this 
new state of things, the wise an<l forbearing policy of the 
pixjceding reign Wiis set at naught, and the national coun¬ 
cils guided by i^ash and ignorant men, who soon brought 
tlie greatest di8;ustcr8 u|>on the countiy, and within a tew 
years actually dismeinhered the empire. In order to en¬ 
force the monstrous claim of taxing a whole peojdo with¬ 
out their consent, there was waged against America a 


RecoUi^iOitn^ vol. t. pp. 205^ Thia may haro beoD merely 

a rumour; but it quite consWent with ev«^rythiii^ we know of the cha* 
racter of Geor^re ill., nml there can, at all oveute, be no doubt as to his 
feeliugs respecting tlie genenl question. It is certain that lie over-pt^r- 
Buaded Loru North to engage in the contest with Aineruia, and induced that 
minister to go in war, nnd to continue it errn allcr success had beromo 
hopeless. 8ee 7?rm<Tq/2’s-4wjmVym JUroliUioMt vol. iii. pp. *{07, *^08; liiMseirs 
Mvm. of ToXy vol. i. pp. 247,254; and the Bnlford Vorrfi^pond. voL iii. p. li. 
See nlfto, in regard i) the repi^al of tlie Stamp A(?t, the OfrtivtVc 
Tol. iii. p. *17*); a curious pnasage, with which Loitl Mahon, the last edition 
of whoso history wss published in the same year (1853), appears to have 
been unacquainted. M<ihon*ii Iltd. of Enghntl^ vol. v. p. 13t). lu America, 
the sentiments of tbo king wore well known. In 1775, JoflbrNon writes 
from Philadelphia: * We are told, nnd eveiything proves it true, that ho is 
the bitterest enemy we hare.' Corrri^md. vol. i. p. 153. And in 

3782 Franklin wntoa to Livingston, ^Thc king hates us most cordially/ 
lAff of Fi'Oitklinf vol. ii. p. 126. 

^ A court,’ as Lord Albemarle ohserres,—'a court that required minis¬ 
ters to be, not the public servants of the state, but the private domfvtlLcs 
of the sovereign.’ Aiberrutrie'f Mettu of RoMngham^ vol. i. p. 248. Compare 
Ba>irrofl*g Amcn<^ B'^uiumy toL ii. p. lOD. Id the same way, Jlurke, 
in 176t, writes: Mlis maiesty novor was in better spirits. He fias got a 
ministry weak and depondunt; and, what is letter, willing to continue so.’ 
Burke'i (\jrrrH)Hmd, vol. i. p. 133. Ten years later, l^ord Chatham epeuly 
taunted the king with this disgraceful peculiarity: ^Urns to plinblo men, 
not capable men, was the govenimeot of this once glurioui empire in- 
trustea/ Chatham'i Speech m 1171^ in voL ii. pp. 4(K), 500. 
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war ill-conducted, unsuccessful, and, what is far worse, 
accompanied by cruelties disgraceful to a civilized na¬ 
tion. To this may be added, that an immense tinde 
was nearly annihilated; every branch of commerce was 
thrown into confusion we were disgraced in the eyes 
of liIuroj« ' we incurred an expense of 14Q,000,000/.; 
and we lost by far the most valuable colonies any nation 
has ever possessed. 

Such were the first fruits of the policy of George III. 
But the mischief did not stop thei’c. The opinions which 
it was necessary to advocate in order to justify this bar- 
bai’ous war, recoiled upon ourselves. In order to defend 
tlie attempt to destroy the liberties of America, ])rinciples 
were laid down wliicli, if carried into effect, would liavo 
subverted the liberties of Jilnglaud. Not only iu the court, 
but in both houses of pai-liament, from the e]>iscopul beiich, 

For Romn (mdanro of tbe forocity with whieb thi 8 wnr was conductod 
hy the Ku^Ush, 000 'lucktr** IJ/r of JefftrotMf vol. 1 . pp. l(jO; 

Mi'm. Had Vorrr*)Hmd v«l. 1 . pp. 352, 425), voL ii. pp. 337 ; 
Aimim's Corr^Kfumd. of H'l/Aw, \ol. v. pp odit 1^05; 

Hid. of (it'ot'tff* HI. Vol. ii. pp. 302, 35)1. Thoeo liiirrihlc rnn*ltieH wci^ fre- 
(^ucjitly mentioned in (wliuujeDt, but without prodiirin^^ the loa^t c(l<‘ct 
on tlin king t>r hiH mtntflfj'ra. Sco Pttrl 104. vul. xi.K. pp. 371, 403, 423, 
424, 432, 4;{8, 440, 477, 487, 4H8, 4HD, 607, 578, 570, (MMi, 072,1.303,130^ 
vol. XX. p. 4^1. Auioug I be ox]>cu 8 e 8 of the war which government laid 
btffoi'e pHrliaiDcnt, one of the itoiiia wua f(»r ^ five groaa of sculp lug knives.* 
Part. vol. xix. pp. i)71,1)72. Sue further M6nt, de LafiociUt vol L 
pp. 23, 2ij, 

in iMunclicAter, ^in coneequence of the American tronblca, nioo in ton 
of tliu artihiuiH in that town bad been diw*bargutl fn>m eiuplmineiit.* Thia 
wai^statod in 1700, by no IcdS an authority than Conway. Mihon'a Hid, of 
Etifjlond^ vol. v. p. 135. Aa the strii^lo bocnine more oLatinate the o il was 
Dorc marked, au<l ample evidenue of the enonuous injury lutlictpd on KngJand 
will be found by ctiinparbig FrcHkUn'i VonmjtOHdenwy vol. i. p. *152 ; 
Adolf}fyt$^8 Hid. of (icotyt 111, voL ii. p. 2Ul; li^rhet WorkK^ vol. i. 11 . Ill > 
Ihtrl, Hid, voL xviii. pp. 734,051,008, 004, vol. xix. pp. 250, 041, 710, 711, 
10725 WalpoUtt Mcol of Gewye HI. voL ii p. 218. 

Fvon Air. Adolphus, in his Tory history, says, that in 1782 ^ the cause 
of Great llritaia seemed degraded tu the lowest state ; ill success and the 
prevalent opinion of mismanngemont rendered the espousal of it among the 
stdlish powers of the continent aliuoat disreputable.' Hid. of Geotyc III, 
vol. iii. pp. (15)1, 802. F<ir proof of iho opinions bold in foruign countries 
respecting tfiis, 1 camiot do bolter than refer to Hhn, dr vol. iii. pp. 

184, 185 ; CKuoros de 'Jhuyot, voL ix. p. 877; Stmlnvief JUSm. do ZouU .Erl, 
vol. iv. pp. 3lki, 384; JCocA, TMerm de$ lUeoltUioMf v.oL ii. pp. 1U0«11)4 5 
Mern. of MaUd du i\», vol. i. p. 87. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his Hid, of the Sevemu, vol. ii. p. 114, says 
188,171,87a 
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and from the pulpits of the church-party, there were pro¬ 
mulgated doctrinesofthe most dangerous kind—doctrines 
unsuitcd to a limited monarchy, and, indeed, incompatible 
■with it. The extent to which this reaction proceeded is 
known to very few readers, because the evidence of it is 
chiefly to be found in the parliamentaiy debates, and in 
the theological literature, particularly the sermons, of that 
time, none of which are now much studied. But, not to 
anticipate matters belonging to another part of this work, 
it is enough to say, that the danger was so imminent as 
to make the ablest defenders of popular liberty believe 
that everything was at stake; and that if the Americans 
were vanquished, the next step would be to attack the 
liberties of England, and endeavour to extend to the 
mother-country the same arbitrary government which by 
that time would have been established in the colonies.®'* 
Wliether or not these fejirs were exaggerated, is a 
question of considerable ditficulty; but after tv careful 
study of that time, and a study too from sources not 
much used by historians, I feel satisfied that they who 
are best acquainted with the period will be the most will¬ 
ing to admit that, though the danger may have been over¬ 
rated, it was far more serious than men are now inclined 
to believe. At all events, it is certain that the general 
aspect of political afiairs was calculated to excite great 
alarm. It is certain, that during many years, the autho¬ 
rity of the cixjwn continued to increase, until it reached a 
height of which no example had been seen in England for 
several generations. It is certain that the Church of Eng- 

Dr. Jebb| an able cbseirer^ thought that tho American war ^must bo 
deciaive of the liberticH of both (nuntriea.* Dwtnf*$ Lift of J^'Lhy p. 02. So, 
ioOf Lord Chatham wrote in IT??* * poor Ea^rland will hare fallen upon her 
own eword/ The Oi’eneiUc Papen, yoL iv. p. 673. In the same year, Durke 
aaid of the attempt made to rule the colonies by militaiy force, ^that the 
establiahment of such a power m America irill utterly ruin our hiiancea 
(though ita certain elfect), is the smallest part of our concern. It will be* 
come on apt, poweiful, and cortain engine for the destruction of our fraedom 
here.’ Wakt, vol. ii. p. .KH). Coxnparo toL i. pp. 180, 210 ; Pm*l, 

Jlxiat. yol. xvi. pp. 104,107,661,062, yoL xix. pp. 11, lOw, vol. zx. p. 110, 
Tol. xzi. p. OOy. Hence it was that Fox wish^^ the Americans to bo vic¬ 
torious {huueWt Mem, of J'or, vol. L p. 14-^1)$ for which some writers have 
actually accused him of want of patriotUm t 
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land exerted all her influence in favour of those despotic 
principles which the king wished to enforce. It is also 
certain tliat, by the constant creation of new ^ers, all 
holding the same views, the character of the House ot 
Lords ^vas undergoing a slow but decisive change; and 
that, whenever a favourable opixjrtunity arose, high judi¬ 
cial appointments and high ecclesiastical appointments 
were conferred upon men notorious for their leaning to¬ 
wards the royal prerogative. These are facts which can¬ 
not be denied j and, putting them together, there remains, 
I think, no doubt, that the Aracriam >var was a great crisis 
in the history of England, and that if the colonists had 
been defeated, our liberties would have lieen for a time in 
considerable jeopanly. From that risk wc were saved by 
the Americans, who with heroic spirit resisted the royal 
armies, defeated them at every point, and at length, sepa • 
rating themselves from the mother-country, began tnaj 
woiiaerful career, which, in less than eighty years, has 
raised them to an unexampled prosperity, anil which to 
us ought to be deeply interesting, as showng what may 
be effected by the unaided resources of a free people. 

Seven years utter this great contest hail been brought 
to a successful close, and the Americans, happily for the 
interests of mankind, liadfinidly secured their iudepend- 
eiice, another nation rose up and turned against it rulers. 
The liistory of the causes of the French Kcvolution will 
be found in another part of this volume; at present we 
have only to glance at the effects it pnxluceu upon the 
policy of the English government. In France, as is well 
knoivn, the movement was extremely rapid; the old in¬ 
stitutions, which were so corrupted as to be utterly unfit 
for use, wore quickly destroyed; and the people, frenzied 
by centuries of oppression, practised the most revolting 
cruelties, saddening the hour of their triumph by crimes 
that disgraced the noble cause for which they struggled.^ 
All this, frightful as it was, did neverthdess form a 
part of the natural course of affairs; it was the old story 
of tyranny exciting revenge, and revenge blinding men to 
every consequence except the pleasure of glutting their 
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own passions. If, under these circumstances, France had 
been left to herself, the Revolution, like all other revolu¬ 
tions, would soon have subsided, and a form of govern¬ 
ment have arisen suited to the actual condition of things. 
What the form would have been, it is impossible now to 
say; that, however, was a question with which no foreign 
coiHitry had the slightest concern. Whether it should be 
an oligarchy, or a de8|X)tic monarchy, or a republic, it 
was for France to decide; but it was evidently not the 
business of any other nation to decide for her. Still less 
was it likely that, on so delicate a point, France would 
submit to dictation from a country which had always 
been her rival, and which not unfrequently liad been her 
bitter and successful enemy. 

But these considerations, obvious as they are, were 
lost upon George III., and upon those classes which were 
then in the ascendant. The fact that a great people hod 
risen against their oppressors, disquieted the consciences 
of men in high places. The same evil ]>assion8, and in¬ 
deed the same evil language, which a few years before 
were directed against the Americans, were now turned 
against the French; and it was but too clear that the 
same results would follow.Jn defiance of every maxim 
of sound policy, the English ambassador wasrecalled from 
France simply because that country chose to do4iway 
with the monarchy, and substitute a rtipublic in its place. 
This was the first decisive st^ towaixls an open I’upture, 
and it was taken, not because France had injured England, 
but because France had changed her government.^® A 
few months later, the French, copying the example of the 


Ia 1792, and therefore before the war broke out, Lord Lanadowne, 
one of the extremely few peers who escaped from the pro vailing corruption, 
said, ^The present instance recalled to his memory the procitouings of tbia 
country previous to the American war. The same abusive and dcurndinff 
terms applied to the Atnericaoa that were now used to the Nationiu 
t/onvention,—m same coiiseque»cts mipht /oUaw* Pari Hist, vul. xzx. 
p. 15/). 

Compare Bsisham*s Hid. of Great Britam, voL viii. p. 400, with 7hm« 
IMs life of vol. ii. p. 549. The letter to Lord Gower, the English 
minister id Paris, is pristed in PorL Hist, voL xxx> pp. 143.144 Its date is 
17th August, 1792. 
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English in the preceding century,*^® brought their king 
to a public trial, sentenced him to die, and struck off his 
head in the midst of his own capital. It must be allowed 
that this act was needless, that it was cruel, and that it 
was grossly impolitic. But it is paljiably evident that 
they who consented to the execution'were responsible 
only to God and their country; and that any notice of it 
from abi’oad, which bore the appearance of a threat, would 
rouse the spirit of France, would unite all parties into one, 
and would induce the nation to adopt os its own a crime 
of which it might otherwise have repented, but which 
it could not now abjure without incurring the shame of 
having yielded to the dictation of a foreign power. 

In Jingland, however, as soon as the fate of the king 
was known, the government, without waiting for explana¬ 
tion, and without asking for any guarantee ns to the future, 
treated the death of Louis as an offence against itself, and 
imperiously ordered the French resident to (juit the coun¬ 
try;’’’^ thus wantonly originating a war which lasted 
twenty years, cost the lives of millions, plunged all Europe 
into confusion, and, more than any other cirenmstonce, 
stopped tlie march of civilization, by jwstponing for a whole 
generation those reforms, which, late in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the progress of affairs rendered indispensable. 

The European results of this, the most hateful, the 
most unjust, and the most atrocious war, England has 
ever waged against any country, will be hereafter con- 

I 

Just before tho ReTolQUon, Robert do Saint-Vincent i>ertinontly re- 
inarkcd; by way of caution, that tbo ^liavo detbronod seven of 

their kin^, and bohetuled toe eighth/ M^n, of Mulld dn toI. i. p. 
140 ; and wo are told in AUautCt (vuL ii. pp 11H>, 2iH\ that in 

1792 LouU ‘anticipated the fate cif UbarlesI/ Compare WdliarM's Let^ 
iers J'hiHce, 2ad edit 1700, voL it. p. 2. 

Delflhatii (ffid. of (hrtat Briiain^ Ttii. p. ^25) supposes^ and proba¬ 
bly with reason, that the English govcmniunt was bunt upon war even oefore 
the death of Louis; but it appears (ToutHneU vol. ii. p. that it 
was not until the 24th pf Januaiy 1703 that CbauTcIin was ai:tiially ordered 
to leave Kn^land^ and that ihlA was in consequence of ‘ the British ministers 
haviou received informatioo of the execution of the Irin^ of France.’ Com¬ 
pare Tol. viit. p. 530. Tbe common opinion^ therefore, seems cor¬ 

rect, that the proximate cause of boetiUtiee was tbe execution of Louis. Sm 
Alison* i Bid, Tol. ii. p. 522, toL t. p. 249, ?oL vi. p.655} and Nsimnarchf in 
Journal of SlaiMcal Society, toL xviiL p. 106. 
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sidered at present I confine myself to a short summary 

of its leading effects on English society. 

What distinguishes this sanguinary contest from all 
preceding ones, and what gives to it its worst feature, is, 
that it was eminently a war of opinions,—a war which we 
carried on, not with a view to territorial acquisitions, but 
witli the object of repressing that desire for reforms of 
every kind, which had now b^ome the marked character¬ 
istic of the leading countries of Europe.^® As soon, there¬ 
fore, as hostilities began the English government had a 
twofold dut^ to pertbrm: it had to destroy a republic 
abroad, and it had to prevent improvement at home. The 
first of these duties it fulfilled bysquandering the blood and 
the treasure of England, till it had thrown nearly eveiy 
family into mourning, anclreduccd the country to the'verge 
of national bankruptcy. The other duty it attempted to 
execute by enacting a scries of laws intended to put an 
end to the free discussion of political questions, and stifle 
that spirit of inquiry which was cvciyyear becoming more 
active. These laws were so comprehensive, and so well 
calculated to effect their purpose, that if the energy of the 
nation had not prevented their being properly enforced, 
they would either have destroyed every vestige of popular 
liberty, or else have provoked a general rebellion. Indeed, 
during sevenil years the danger was so imminent, that, in 
the opinion of some high authorities, nothing could have 
averted it, but the bold spirit with which our English 
juries, bytheir hostile verdicts, resisted the proceedings of 

I.ord Brougham (Sketch of ^atemeny toL L p. 70) riglitlj says of 
this war, that * the youD^t maa UTing will not survive the fatal effects of 
this itogront politii^al enme.' So eager, however, was (looivo III. in its 
favour, that when Wilberforce separate hiineelf from Htt on account of the 
trar, and moved an amendment on the aubjoct in the House of Commons, the 
Idiig showed his spite by rufusiii? to tiute any notice of Wilberforce the 
next time he appeared at court. Life of WUherYorctf vol. ii. pp. 10, 1% 

In 170/1 and suhsequontly, it was stated 1x)th •bv the opposition, and 
also by the supporters of government, that the war with Prance was directed 
againot doctrines aiul opinions, and that ono of its main objects was to dis^ 
courage the progress of democratic institutione. See, among many other 
instances, iViW. Hid. vol. xxx. pp. 41/1, 417, 1077, IIW, 1^, 12^3, vol. 
xxxi. pp. 400, OOa, 040,080, lOOO, 1047, voL zxziii. pp. 003,004; HicholU'i 
AcoiMioi%i, voL li. pp. 160,167« 
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[overnment, and refused to sanction laws which the crown 
lad proposed, and to which a timid and servile legislature 
had ^villingly consented.**®® 

We may form some idea of the magnitude of the crisis 
by considering the steps which were actually taken against 
the two most important of all our institutions, namely, the 
freedom of the public press, and the right of assembling in 
meetings for the purpose of public discussion. These are, 
in a political point of view, the two most striking pecu¬ 
liarities which distinguish us from every other European 
people. As long as they are preseiwed intact, and as long 
as they are feanessly and frequently employed, there will 
always be ample protection against those encroachments 
on the part of government which cannot be too jealously 
watclicd, and to which even tlie freest country is liable. 
To this may be added, that these institutions possess other 
advantages of the liighest order. Hy encoumging political 
discussion, they incix*ase the amount of intellect brought 
to bear upon the political business of the countiy. They 
also increase the total strength of the nation, by causinj 
large classes of men to exercise fiicultles which wouh 
otherwise lie dormant, but which by these means are 
quickened into activity, and become available for other 
purposes of social interest. 

But in the period we are now considering, it was 
deemed advi.sable that the influence of the people should 
he lessened; it.was, therefore, thought improper that th^ 
should strengthen their abilities by exercising them, lo 


Lord Campbell (Lieen fft the ChoHci^iortj toI. tL p. 440) says, that if 
the 1 aw 8 passed in 1704 haa been enforced, ^ the only chance of escaping 
servitude would have been civil war.’ Ooinpare Brovyrnm^u vol. i. 

p. 237, voL ii. pp. (33, (U, on our ^ escape fn)m proscription and front arbitrair 
petwer . . . dunng the uinost hopeloHH etrug^^le from 170.3 to 1801.* Botn 
these writers pay groat and deserved honour to the successful elforts of Erskine 
with juries. Indeed the spirit of our jurora was so detemiined, that in 1794, 
at To<tke*s trial, they only consulted eiglit minutes before briugiug in a ver¬ 
dict of acquittal SUph^'e Metn, of Home TookCf vol. ii. p. 147 ] see also, 
on this ensis Life of Cariwt iyhL vol. i p. 210. Tho neoplo sympathised 
throughout with the victims; and while the trial of ILuuy was pending, the 
attorney-general, Scott, was always mobbed wbun he loft the cour^ and on 
one occasion his life was in danger. TVsm’s lAfe^Bldonf vol. i. pp. 186,186. 
Compare HolcrofVe Memoire, voh iL pp. IdO, 16 1 « 
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relate the details of that bitter war, which, late in the 
eighteenth ccntuiy, the English government carried on 
against every kind of free discussion, would lead me far 
beyond the limits of tliis Iiitixxluction; and I can only 
hastily refer to the vindictive prosecutions, and, when¬ 
ever a verdict wasobtained, the vindictive punishments, of 
men like Adams, Bonney, Orossfield, Frost, Gerald, Hai*dy, 
Holt, llodson, Holcroft, Joyce, Kidd, Lambert, Margaret, 
Martin, Muir, Palmer, Perry,Skirving,Stannard,TheIwall, 
Tooke, Wakefield, Waitllc, Winterbotham; all of whom 
were indicted, and many of whom were fined, imprisoned, 
or tnmsported, because they expressed their sentiments 
with Ireedom, and because they used language such as 
in our time is employed with perfect impunity, by 
spenkem at public meetings, and by writers in the 
public press. 

As, however, juries in sevend cases refused to convict 
men who were ju-osecuti^d for these*offences, it was deter¬ 
mined to recur to measures still more decisive. In 17 95, 
a lawwas passed, by which it was manifestly intended to 
put an end for ever to all pojmlar discussions either on 
political or religious matters. For by it every public meet¬ 
ing Wiis forbidden, unless notice of it were inserted in a 
newspaper five days beforehand ;*** such notice to contain 
a statement of the objects of tlie meeting, and of the time 
and place where it ivas to assemble. And, to bring the 
whole arrangement completely under the.supervision of 
government, itwas ordered, tluitnotonlyshouldthe notice, 
thus published, be signed by householders, but that the 
original manuscript should be preserved, for the informa¬ 
tion of the justices of the pcaice, who might require a copy 
of it: a significant threat, whicli, in those days, was easily 


^IiTe da^ at leaat’ SUU, 36 Gtor^ 111, c. 8, $ 1. This applied to 
mdedn^ ^ iioluen ftir the purpose or on the pretext of considering of or 
preparing any petition, complaint, romooBtrance, or declaration, or other 
address tn the king, or to both houses, or either house, of parliHinent, for 
alteration of mathfra eidabllahed in church or state, or for the purpose or 
on the pretext of deliberating upon any grievance in church or state/ The 
onl^ exceptions allowed were ia the case of meetings called by magistrates, 
jftfficials, and the msgori^ of the grand jury. 
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understood.®*^ It was also enacted that, even after these 
precautions had been taken, any single justice might com¬ 
pel the meeting to disperse,if, in his opinion, the language 
held by the speakers was calculated to bring the sovereign 
or the government into contempt; while, at the same time, 
he was authorized to arrest those whom he considered to 
be the ofFcnders.*** The power of dissolving a public meet¬ 
ing, and of seizing its leaders, was thus confen’ed upon a 
common magistrate, and conferred too without the slightest 
provision agjiinat its abuse. In other words, the right of 
putting an end to all jniblic discussions on the most im¬ 
portant subjects, wjis lodged in the hands of a man ap¬ 
pointed by the crown, and removable by the cro\vn at its 
own pleasure. To this it was added, that if the meeting 
should consist of twelve, or upwards of twclvjj persons, and 
should remain together for one hour after being oixlered 
to separate,—in such case, the penalty of death was to bo 
inflicted, even if only twelve disobeyed tliis the arbitrary 
command of a single and irix^sponsible magistrate.^** 

In 1799, another law wjis passed, forbidding any open 
field, or place of any kind, to be used for lectunng, or for 
debating, unless a specific license for such place had been 
obtained fwin the magistrates. It was likewise enacted, 
that all circulating-libraries,and all reading-ivoms, should 
be subject to the same provision; no person, without leave 
from the constituted authorities, Iwing j)ermitted to lend 
on hire in his own liouse, newspapers, pamphlets, or even 
books of any kind.*** Before shops of this sort could be 
opened, a license must firat be obtained fi'om two justices 
of the peace; which, however, was to be renewed at least 

The insertor of the notire in the n«w?ipapcr cause siirlj notice 
and authorit}’ to he carefully prceerred^.... and cause a true copy thereof 
(if required) to he delivered to any jnatice of Ihc nea***^ for the cuuiityj city, 
town, or piece where such person aholl reside, or wnrre such nowspHper ahi^l 
be printed, and who shall require the Mone.* 30 Ocotyc III, c. 8 , § 1, 

C. 8, § § 0 and 7, referrinff to ^luoetingn on nutiee and to j>erAon# 
holding Ian linage, which shall oren ^tend to incite.’ These two aoettona are 
very remarkable. 

^ ' It shall be a^ljiidpcd,* savs tbo Act, ‘ felony without benefit of clergy; 
and the o(lendera therein shall (le adjudg;^ felons, and shall suffer death as 
in ease of felony without benefit of cle^.’ 30 Oet»^ HI. c. 8, $ 0. 

JStat. 39 deoiye III c. 79, } 15. 
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once a year, and rai^^ht be revoked at any intermediate 
period.^ If a man lent books without the permission of 
the magistmtes, or if he allowed lectures or debates, ‘ on 
any subject whatever,' to be held under his roof, then, for 
such grievous crime, he >vaa to bc‘ fined 100^. a*day; and 
every person who aided him, either by presiding over the 
discussion, or by supplying a book, was for each offence to 
be fined 20/. The proprietor of so pernicious an establish¬ 
ment was not only to suffer from these ruinous fines, but 
wjis declared liable to still further punishment as the 
key)er of a disorderly house.*®^ 

To modem ears it sounds somewhat strange, that the 
owner of a public reading-room should not only incur ex- 
travamint fines, but should also be jmnished ns the keeper 
of a disorderly house; and that all this should Imppeii to 
him, 8im])ly becaiuse he opened his shop Avithout asking 
pennissionfi'om tlic local magistrates. Strange, however, 
as this u])peiir8, it was, at all events, consistent, since it 
fbiinod part of a regular ]>lan for bringing, not only the 
actions of men, but even their opinions, under tlic direct 
control of the executive government. Thus it was that the 
laws, now for tlic first time jiasscd, against newspapers, 
were .so stringent, and the prosecution of authors so unre¬ 
lenting, that there was an evident intention to ruin every 
public writer who expressed indejiendont sentiments.®®® 

The liconau ^ slioll l>e in fore* for the apneo of one year and no lon^fop, 
or for any 1 <^rb Bpaoo of time tUcrein to Iw ; and which licouAe it 

shall bo lawful fur tlic jii8iicos of the See. ^ to revoke mid ilorlaro void, 

and no lon^^r in forc^, by any on]«r of such jusliooa;.and thereupon 

such license shall ceaso and ^eterminef and w tlioncefc^rtb utterly void and 
of no effect,’, ffy George 111, c. 711, | 18, 

Such things are ho incrodibh^, iiiat I must Oj^in quote the words of the 
Act: ^ Every lioune, room, or place, which tdiall opimed or mod as a place 
of nioeUn;? for the purpose of readinur boohs, jmnphlete, newsimpcrs, or other 
publicationH, and to which any pc»on shiul bo odmitted by payroent of 

money ’ (if not re^laidy licensed by the authorities!.‘ sl^l be deemed 

a disorderly houneand the person opening it ahnli ^ be otherwi^ puninliod 

¥ 1 the law diret.'ts In case of cisordt^rly houtvs.’ 80 Oeonjv. Ill, e. 70, $ 1^, 
tie gerra of this law may l>u found in 3G Heonje III. c. 8, $ § 12,18,14,18, 
10. No where are tho weakest parts of the human mind more clearly Hoon 
than in the bistoiy of legislation. 

See tho particulars in IlftHt'e Hid, of Newffpaperi^ vol. i. pp. 281*4. lifr. 
Hunt says, p. 284: ^ In addition to all these laws, directed solely towaids 
tho press, other statutes were made to bear upon it, for the purpose of ro* 
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These measures, and others of a similar chai’acter, which 
will hereafter be noticed, excited such alarm, that, in the 
opinion of some of the ablest obseiTera, the state of public 
affairs was becoming desperate, pefhajjs irretrievable. The 
extreme despondency with which, late in the eighteenth 
ccntuiy, the best friends of liberty looked to the future, is 
very observable, and forms a striking feature in their pii- 
vate correspondence.^® And although comparatively few 
men venture to express such sentiments in public, Fox, 
whose fearless temper mode him heedless of risk, oixjiily 
stated what would have checked the government, if any 
tiling could have done so. For tliis eminent statesman, who 
hud been minister more than once, and was oftcrwoi’ds 

the fr^ cxpreBsioD of popular optoion.’ In Dr. Gunio writet^: 

* Tho prtiHecudons that nre coDiinencod by ^vommout all over rdiglAiHl 

a^Aiiint publiflliersi &c. would aattmii*}! you; And moat of those are 

Air committed niiuiy months a^. Thu priutcr of t)io J/tmehtut/er 

7f<r(thf )iAA liod suvuu dUroront iiuUt*tmoiitH profemHl ofTHiimt him for para- 

ill Iiin pApur; niiil six dfffr/ntt iTidictmentH for Helling or of 

six di(lbfont ctipios of previous to tlm frM of PHine. Tlui maa 

was o]n]lciit, supjxiscd worth 20,0CX)/.; but tliofw diD'creut actions will ruin 
liiin, os they wtiro iutendetl to do.’ CVr/vV# vul. i. pp. 185, 1HI3, See 
aIho a letter from Ito6(*oe to Lord I^iKJovvne, iu Li^c of vol. i. p, 124; 
and A'lw. of Jfolv/ ojt, vol. ii.i>p. 151, 252: ‘Prinlere and booksidlcrs all 
over tlio wcio linrttou out for prosecution.’ fnnlicr, Life of 

CarlirritfMf vol i. pp. 104), 200; AiioJphmU Hid. of Orotijc III. vol. v, pp. 
525, 52(1; Mem. of WakffMdf vol. ii. p. (iO. 

J]i 174):), Dr. Currie, after mentioning tlie attempts made by goren- 
ment to do.Htniy the liberty of the press, mlcU: * h'or my pArt, 1 
troubles, und coiu^eivc tho nation 'Wiw never in siieh a claiigc^rouBrnsis/ CVr- 
nVU Mew. vol ijp. IHO. In 1705, Fox writer (Jlttiweifjt Mvw. of Far^ vol iii. 
pp. 124, J25): ^Tiierc H^peors to mo to bt* no uhoico ut preHctit, but between 
an abmiluto Bun;eu((er ol the liberties of tho people oud a vigorous exf'viion, 
attended, 1 admit, with connderable hazard, nt a time like th<* 3Iy 

view of things is, 1 o'vn, very gloomy; ami I ojn convinotHl that, in a very 
f(tw years, tliis government will IXKxnnc completely Al)sulute, or that confusion 
will arise of a nature almost as much to 1)e dc^preuAted as dc><potiB]u itself.’ 
Iu the same year, Dr. llmne writes (J^trr's V orhtf vol. vii. p. 5:k*5) : * The 
luiscliievous conduct of men in power lias long made this coutiirv an uiioasy 
dwelling for the moderate aad peaceful man; their present pro(*(H.‘<iiugs render 
our situatioQ fda^ing, ^ud our prospects dreadful.’ also p. 5:K). In 
174HJ, the Bishop of Llaxidsir >vntus (life of irafmmj vol. ii. pp. :)(>, :i7) : 

* Thu umlaily wuich attauks tho consditutioii (iniiueuce of tlio crown) is 
without nuuedy; violent applications miglit Imi used ; their success would 
be doubtful, and I, for one, Dover wish to sco tliem triinL^ CompATO voi. i. 
p. 222. And, in 1700, IMesUoy dreaded a n*.volution; but, at tho sauie 
time, thought there was ^ no longer any hopo of a poaceable and gradual 
reform.’ Mem of Priedif^f vol L pp. iW, lt)t). 
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minister again, did not hesitate to say, from his jHace in 
parliament, in 1795, that if these, and other shameful laws 
which wci*e proposed, should be actually passed, forcible 
resistance to the government would be merely a question 
of jirudencc; and that the people, if they felt themselves 
equal to the conflict, would be justified in withstanding 
the arbitniry mesisures by which their rulers sought to 
extinguish their liberties.**® 

Nothing, however, could stop^the government in its 
headlong career. The ministers, secure of a majority in 
both houses of parliament, were able to airry their mea¬ 
sures in defiance of the people, who opposed them by 
every mode short of actual violence.*®* And as the object 
of these new laws was, to check the spirit of inquiiy, and 
pre\’ent reforms, which the progress of society rendered 
indisponsahlc, there w’cre also bi’ought into play other 
means subsernent to the sjuricend. It is no exaggeration 
to say, that for some years J{tigland was ruled by u sys¬ 
tem of absolute terror.*®* The ministers of the day, turn- 

^ In ibis luomoriiblo dvclaralifm. Fox thot ^ ho had a light to liopo 
And expect that bills, which j^itivelv repealed the Hill of llrghte; 
And cat up tlio wliole of the caiistitutian oy thu roots, by chau^'ng our 
limittHl u)t>nm*hy into an absolute denpotisro, would not bo enacted by psr* 
liamout Against tiie declared sense of n great majority of tlio nenplo. If, 
bowevur, iniuistoi*H wrn^ drti^iincd, by inoiuui of the corrupt iimuonco tliey 
poeserwed in the two liousos of mrliamcnt, to pa^s tho hills in direct oppo- 
aition to the declared st^nse of a groat majority of tlia nation, and they 
sbouM be put in force will) nil their rigorous proTtriona, if hin opinion wore 
asked by tne peojde as to their obedient^, he should tell theiu, thnt it was 
no hniger a question of moral obligation and duty, but of jinulcuco. It 
would, indeed, be a cane of extremity alone whi<*h could juntify resistance ; 
and the only question would be, whether that Tenistance wita pnidcnt* ParlT 
Hid. vol. XXX 11 . p. *l8**Ii On this, Windham remarked, and Fox did nrit deny, 
that * ihc* meaning obviously was, titat the right hon. geolleuian would ad- 
Tise tho people, wiienever they were strong enough, to resist the execution 
of the law y and to this both Sheridan and Groy immediutoly assented* 
p. 886-387. 

* Never had there appeared, in Uie memo^ of tho oldest man, so firm 
and decided a jilurality of adversaries to ihe ministerial measures, as on this 
occMsion (i. 0 . in 1706) : tlie inturest of Uie public seemed so deeply at stake, 
that individuals, not only of tbo decent, but of the most vulgar professions, 
gave up a considerable portion of thuir time and occujm^ods in attending 
the numerous meetings tnat were called in ove^psrt oi the kingdom,.to the 
professed intent of counteracting this attempt or the ministry.* i/oU in ParL 
Hidoiyf vol xxxii. p. 881. It was at ^is periud that Fox mode the decla* 
ration which I have quoted in the previous note. 

^ It was called at the time the ‘ Reign of Terror;* and so indeed it 
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ing a struggle of party into a yrar of pixisciiption, filled 
the prisons with their political exponents, and allowed 
them, when in confinement, to be treated with shameful 
severity."®® If a man was knoAvn to be a reformer, he was 
constantly in danger of being Jirrested; and if he escaped 
that, he .was watched at every turn, and his private letters 
were opened as they passetl through tlie post-office.®®* In 
such cases, no scruples were allowed. Cven the confidence 
of domestic life was violated. . No opponent of govern¬ 
ment was safe tmder his own i*oof, ag.ainst the talcs of 
eavcsdro 2 )pei’s and the gossip of seiwants. Discord was 
introduced info the bosom of families, and schisms caused 
bet^veen jmrents and their children.®*® Not only were 
tlic most strenuous attempts msule to silence the press, 
hut the booksellers were so constantly prosecuted, that 
they did not dare to publish a work if its author were 

obnoxious to the court.'*®” Indeed, whoever opposed the 

, . 

wofl for evorj opponent of jfovpmiii<mt. CftmpbcJTs vol. vi. 

p. 441 ; Mvnu of vol. n. p. iC ; luul Tt'oiirr*^ of p. 10. 

yjs iiiiquitoutf MV^Unn of Mvritl iiuprisnaint^ut, under winch 

Dnndnj^ hnu now iilW nil the gnoln with i)n.r]mmHiUivy ruformcni: nion 
who woro i*nHt iiitti tlunpjonn without niiy public atTunntiun, anil from wlinm 
the huhcuH-rorpiuf pension act bad taken every Iioik) of C'vo/!e'ft 

lI'tM. of Pnrhj^ vol. iii. ]i. 417. On the eniclty witli wjiich th(v*e political 
oppoMc^ntd of ^ovunnnt*ut were trinibnl when in ]>rirtun, Aee 3Icm, 

of Tookf, vol, ii. lip, 1:21, 1:^5, J’iU'L //ihf. vol. xxxiv, pp. IlJ, 11.% 120, 
120, 170, fil5, voi. XXXV. pn, 742, 74*1; diwvNrrf/t pp, 40, 80, 

87, I U), 225, 

Life uf CurtiTf vol. ii. p. ICO; 3fnn, of Tw^Cf vol. ii. pp. 

218,110. 

Id 1703, ICosooo writes: * Eveiy man is called on to be a spy upon 
])ia brother.* Life if vol. i. p. 127. Compnn* Fo.x*i* statement (/4w/. 

7/wt. vol. XXX. p. 21), tliat wlwit {ruvenimont hail done was, ‘ to erect every 
Tunn« nut moiidy into au inquisitor, but info a jud^*, a spy, nn informer,—to 
Kct father n^^ainst father, hmtbor iijf^iist brother; nml in (liis way yon ex- 
p(>(!t to iimiiitiim the truiiqiiillily of the country.’ Sec also vol. xxx. p. 2520; 
hikI a iHuiiarltuhle pa.«sa;re, in Coffritl^'^ liunj. TM, (vol. i. p. 102), on tlie 
extent of ilefatiiation/ iu and after 17it‘l For further evidence 

of this horrible state of KM’ioty, sec Mrm. of II<$firofi, vol. ii. pp. 150, 151; 

3fntL, tf Jloroft Tooke, vol. ii. pp. 115» lll». 

*fhere was oven iHJii^iderable ditficiilty in finding a print or for Tooke’s 
protit plulolopcal work, Thr DirtruttM^ of 7W«/. •8<h* Mvm. of 

7Wr, vol. ii, pp. H45-4W8. In 17118, Fox wrote to Cartwri;:lit {lAfcof Cirri^ 
vol, i. p. 218) : * The derision s|rainst Wakefield’s publisher appears 
to me decisivu ^inst tht* libertv of the press; and, ujclcud, after It, one 
enn haixlly conceive how my pruch^nt tmdeeuiau con venture to publish auy« 
thing: tkut con, in any way, le disaf^roesble to the ministers.’ 

VOL. I. 0 G 
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government was pixxjlaimod an enemy to his countip'.®^ 
Political associations and public meetings were strictly 
forbidden. Eveiy popular leader was in personal danger; 
and every popular assemblage was dispereed, either by 
threats or by military execution. That hateful machinery, 
familiar to the worst days of the seventeenth century, wjis 
put into motion. Spies were paid; wtnesses were sub¬ 
orned ; juries were packed.*®* The cotFoe-houses, the inns, 


and the clubs, were filled with emissaries of the govern¬ 
ment, who Imported thp most hasty cxiiressions of com¬ 
mon conversation.*®* If, by these means, no sort of evi¬ 
dence could be collected, thei*e was another resource, 
which was unsparingly used. For, the hulnjus-corpus act 
being constantly suspended, the ci*own had the power of 
imprisoning without inquiry, and without limitation, any 
person offensive to the ministry, but of whose crime no 
proof was attempted to be bi*ouglit.*°® 


^ ThoHO who opiKHfd the were called jacohhid; ni)d ^ 

to the niiiudter^;’ tuiU tho l)r. Currie wuit pruiiourutted to 1m a 

jacobin, and on ^enoiny to hia coiitii ry/b<>cAuau he romotitilmlod 
the fthanieJul manner in which tlie Knglieli goTenaneni, in IHOO, nllowed 
the French pruumt^re to be treated. LiU «/ vtd. i. pp. •'ViO, ^'42 { Life 

of inibcrforrCf vol. i. pp. vol. ii. pp. 18, 1?U1; Purl, Hid. viO. xxx. 

p. (354, vnl, xxxi. p. 4<i7, vol, xxxiii. p. vol. xxxiv. pp. 1110, 1485, 

Ldfr of Cin’i^rif/ht, vol. i. p. 200; limit'^ Hid, of vol. ii. 

p. 104; lirtaham'e Hid. vol. ix. p. 227 \ Aitolpiutg^e Hid. vol. vi. p. 201; 
AjmHol RtyiMrr for 1705, pp. 150, 100 j Mrm, of vol. ii. 

p. 118 j Life of Cwrie, vol. i. p. 172 j CaMpbeifn f^fMceliornj \ol, vi, p. 31(5, 
vol. vii. p. OlOj Lifrof JV’iiberjorcef vol. iv. pp. ‘KRI, 377; Ptrl. Hid. vol. xxxi, 
pp, 543, 067, tMW, 1007, vol. xxxii. pp. 2SK3,303, 3(37,374,004, vol. xxxv. 

pp. 1538, 1540; llolcroft'e Memoir*^ voL ii. p, 1110. 

^ In addition to tho raasagod refemd to m the preceding: nc»to, compare 
HuUonU Life of Jfim^lft p. 301), with Cbw^^Wrx (inm'eilorHt vol. vi. p, 411, 
vol. vii. p. 104, and AfMpwe'jt Hid. of Oef^rffe HI. vol. vi. p. 45. In 1708, 
Caldwell wrote to Sir dames SmiUi {iUurreejtt^tm'e of SirJ, H. ^nilh^ vol. ii. 
p. 143); ^The power of the crown is become irmiHtible. Tiro uew Kchomo 
of inquisition into every uiau^s private drcuinataucosiis beyond auy attempt 
I hare ever heard of under IjOuis XIV.’ 

^ In 171)4, Fox paid, in his Bpeccb on the habea^-oorpus suspension bill: 

* Every man who talked freely, every msn who detested, as he did from his 
heart, this war, might be, and would be, in the hands and at the mercy of 
ministers. Living under such a govemoient, and being subject to insurrec¬ 
tion, comparing the two evils, he confessed, he thought the evil they wero 
prated ing to remedy, was less than the ono they were going to inflict by 
the remedy itself.* Pari. Hid. vol. xxxi. p. 609. In 1800, lord ilollanil 
stated, in the House of Lords, that, ^of the seven years of the war, the 
habeas-K:orpus act had been suspeoded five i and, of the multitudes who had 
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Such ivas the way in which, at the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the rulers of England, under pretence of 
protecting the institutions of the country, oppressed the 
people, for whose benefit alone those institutions ought to 
exist. Nor was even this the whole of the injury they 
actually inflicted. Their attempts to stop the progress of 
opinions were intimately connected witli that monstrous 
system of foreign policy, by which there has been entailed 
upon us a debt of unexampled magnitude. To pay the 
interest of this, and to meet the current expenses of a 
jirofuse and reckless administration, taxes were laid upon 
nearly every pi^Kluct of industry and of nature. * In the 
vast majority of cases, these taxes fell upon the great 
body of the people,'*®* who were thus ])lju;cd in a position 
of singular liardship. For the u])|K>r classes not only re¬ 
fused to the rest of the nation the reforms wliich were 
urgently required, but coinjKjlled the countiy to pay for 
the precautions which, in consequence of the refusal, it 
was thought necessary to take. Thus it was that the 
government dimmished the lilierties of the people, and 
wasted the fruit of their industry, in oixler to protect that 
very jieoplc against opinions which the growth of their 
knowledge had irresistibly forced u]X)n them. 

It is not surprising that., in the face of these circum¬ 
stances, some of the ablestobservcrs should liave des|)nired 
of the liberties of Enghunl, and should have believed that, 
in the course of a fiiw years, a desixitic government ^vould 
be firmly established. Even w'e, who, looking at these 
things half a centuiy after they occurred, are able to take 
a calmer vicAV, and who moreover possess the advantages 
of a larger knowledge, and a rijxjr ex|)eiiencc, must never¬ 
theless allow that,'so fftr as political events wore concerned, 
the danger was more imminent than at any moment since 


imprisoned in virtue of that siupcnrion, few bad been brought to trial, 
»rid only one convlctecL’ xxxiv. pp. 14^. 8ee also vul. xxxv. p. OOU, 
OlO. On the effect of the suapeneiou of the habeos-corpue act upon litera- 
turOi see Lift of Currie^ vnl. i. n. r)00. 

See deijieiv© evidence of this, in /Voyrew of ike NoIioh^ voL iL 

pp. 263-2S0; aud, on the enonuoue incruHac of expenee and taxatiosi aee 
VeUm'i Lift of ISidnwuih^ voh L p. 353, voL ii. p. 47. 

00 d 
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the reign of Charles I. But what was forgotten then, and 
what is too often forgotten now, is, that political events 
form only one of the many parts which compose the his- 
toiy of a great country. In the period we have been 
considering, tlic political movement was, no doubt, more 
threatening than it had been for several generations. On 
the other hand, the intellectual movement was, as we 
have seen, highly favourable, and its influence was rapidly 
spreading. Hence it was that, while the government of 
the country tended in one direction, the knowledge of the 
country tended in another; and while jxditical events kept 
us back,'intellectual events urged us foinvard. In this 
way, the despotic principles that were enforced were, in 
some degree, ncutndize<l; andalthougliit was impo8.siblc 
to prevent them frmn causing great sufFcnng, still the 
elFect of that suffering was to increase the determination 
of the people to reform a system under which such evils 
could be inflicted. For while they felt tiio evils, the know* 
ledge which they ha<l obtained made them see the remedy. 
They saw that the nuai who were at tin; head of affairs 
were despotic; hut they saw, too, that the system must 
be wrong, which could secure to such men such authority. 
This contirined their dissiitisfaction, and justilied their re¬ 
solution to effect some fresh arrangement, which should 
allow their voices to be heard in the councils of the 


statc.^'’^ And that ixisolution, I need hardly add, gi’cw 
stronger and strengJT, until it eventually prtKluced those 
great legislative reforms wliich have alixiiwly signalized 
the present centmy, have given a new tone to the cha¬ 
racter of public men, and changed the structure of the 
English pirliauient. ' 

It is thus that, in tlic latter part of the eighteenth 
centuiy, tlie inci’ease and diffusion of knowledge were in 


^ A careful nk^ji'ver of wbat wa:^ on late in the _ej|jliteenth cen- 
tuiy^ cxproRRc? Tvliat, early in the nineteenth wutnrji wtu Itocuiuuig the 
convicttuu of mo^t luon of plain, soiitid unclorHtandiii^, who Lad uo interest 
in the uxiAtin;; furruptiikn: Mininodf^rato laxatioRf the result of the unne- 
ccawry wavs of ibo of OourKti Hi., is the cmim of onr einharrfla^nentri j 
and (hut inuiuidonito taxfitlon hue been occaeionod hy the House of Commons 
bein^ composed of men not iotereetod to protect the pruporty of the people.’ 
jfichilU'i MCoHeciiimMf vol. i. p. 21th 
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England, directlyantagouistic to the political events which 
occurred during the same period. The extent and the 
nature of that antagonism I have endeavoured to explain, 
as clearly as the complexity of the subject, and the limits 
^of this Introduction, enable me to do. We have seen 
that, looking at our country ns a wliole, the obvious tend¬ 
ency of affairs was to abridge the authority of the church, 
the nobles, and the crown, and thus give greater play to 
the power of the people. Ijooking, liowever, at thecoun- 
try, not as a whole, but looking merely at its political his¬ 
tory, we find that the jKsrsonal |)oculiarities of George III., 
and the circumstances under wliich he cunie to the thix)nc, 
enabled liim to stop the great pixigress, and eventually 
cause a dangerous i*eaction. Happily for the fortunes of 
England, those principles of liberty wliicli he and his 
sujiporters wished to destroy, had before liis ix*ign become 
so [Kiwerful, and so widely diffused, that they not only 
resisted this political reaction, but seemed to gain fresh 
strength from the contiist. That the struggle was ardu¬ 
ous, and at one time extremely critical, it is iTn^xissiblc to 
deny. Such, however, is theforceof liberal opinions, wlien 
they have once taken root in the popular mind, that not- 
witiistauJing the ordeal to which they were exposed, and 
notwithstanding the punishments inflicted on their advo¬ 
cates, it wjis found impossible to stifle them; it was found 
impossible even to prevent their increase. Doctrines 
subversive of every pinnciple of freedom were pci-sonally 
fiivoured by the sovereign, 0 |)enly avowed by the go- 
venuiient, and zealously defended by the most powerful 
classes; and laws in accoivlunce with these doctrines were 
placed on our statute-book, and enfoi'ced in our courts. 
All, however, was in vain. In a tew years that genera¬ 
tion began to pass awiy; a better one succeeded in its 
phice; and the system of tyranny fell to the ground. And 
thus it is, that in all countries wliich arc even tolerably 
free, evei’y system must fall if it opjioses the marah of 
opinions, and gives shelter to maxims and institutions i*e- 
jiuguant to the spirit of the age. In this soit of contest, 
the ultimate result is never doubtful. For the vigoiu* of an 
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arbitrary government depends merely onafewindividuals, 
who, whatever theii* abilities may be, are liable, after their 
death, to be replaced bytimidand incompetent successors. 
But the vigour of public opinion is not exposed to these 
casualties; it is unaffected by the laws of mortality; it 
does not flourish to-day and decline to-morrow; and so’ 
far fi’oin depending on the lives of individual men, it is 
governed by large general causes, which, from their very 
comprehensiveness, are in short jieriods scarcely seen, but 
on a comparison of long ixjriods, are found to outweigh 
all other considci*ations, and reduce to insignificance those 
little stnitagems by which princes and statesmen think to 
disturb the order of events, and mould to their will the 
destinies of a great and civilized ixjoplc. 

These aixj broad and geneml truths, which will hardly 
be questioned by anymiin who, with acomi'>etcnt know¬ 
ledge of histoiy, has reflected much on the nature and 
conditions of inotlern society. But during the period we 
have been considering, they wore utterly neglected by our 
political rulers, who not only thought themselves able to 
check the growth of opinions, but entirely mistook the 
very end and object of government. In those days, it 
was believed that government is made for tlie minority, 
to whose wishes the majority are bound humbly to sub¬ 
mit. It was believed that the power of making laws must 
always be lodged in tlie hands of a few privileged classes; 
that the nation at large has no concern with those laws, 
except to obey thern;*®^ and that it is the duty of a wise 
government to secure the obedience of the people by pre¬ 
venting them from being enlightened by tlio spread of 
knowledge.^''* We, may surely deem it a remarkable cir- 

^ Bishop KonlcV; tlic great champion of the exlsUag eiato of thmg;Sj 
aaid in the House of Lordn, in 1795, umt be 'did uot know what the meaa 
of the people in aiw country hnd to do with the laws, hut to obej thom.^ 
Cookers Ilut, of Parti/, v(^. iii. p. 4^. Compare Godtdii on I^opulatum, 
p. 5H0. 

^ Ijord Cockburn (Lfe of 1852, vol. i. pp. 67, GS} seye: 'If there 

was auy principle that wm reTorenced iks mdisputaDle by aiuCMt the whole 
adherents of tho party in power rixty, or e?cn fifty, or perhaps even fort^ 
yean ago, It was that the ignonmeo of the people was neceBsary for their 
obedience to the law.’ argument was, 'that to extend instruction, 
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cumstance, that these notions, and the schemes of legia* 
lation founded upon them, should, witliin half a century, 
have died away so completely, that they are no longer 
advocated, even by men of the most ordinary abilities. 
What is still more remarkable is, that this great change' 
should have been etfccted, not by any external event, nor 
by a sudden insurrection of the people, but by the un¬ 
aided action of moral force,—the silent, though over¬ 
whelming pressure of public opinion. This has always 
seemed to me a decisive proof of the natural, and, if I 
may so say, tlie healthy mareh of JCnglish civilization. It 
is a proof of an elasticity, and yet a {M)bricty of spirit, 
such as no other nation has ever cUspliiyecl. No other 
nation could have escaped from such a crisis, except by 

f )a89ing through a revolution, of which the cost miglit well 
mve exceeded the gain. The tnith, however, is, that in 
England the course of affairs, which I liave endcavoui'ed 
to trace since tlio sixteenth century, ha<l diffused among 
the people a knowledge of their own resources, and a skill 
and independence in the use of them, imperfect, indeed, 
but still far superior to that possessed by any other of 
the gi’cat European countries. Besides this, other circum¬ 
stances, which will be liercaflcr i-elated,^®* had, so early 
as the eleventh century, l)cgun to affect our national cha¬ 
racter, .‘ind had assisted in imjiarting to it that sturdy 
boldness, and, at the same time, those habits of foresight, 
and of cautious reserve, to which the English mind owes 
its leading j>eculiuritie8. With us, therefore, the love of 
liberty lias been temjici'cd by a spirit of pi'udence, which 
has softened its violence, without impairing its strength. 
It is this which, more than once, has taught our country¬ 
men to bear even considerable oppression rather than 
run the risk of rising against their oppressors. It has 
taught them to stay their hands; it has tauglit them to 
liusband their force until they can use it with irresistible 
effect. To this great and valuable habit we owe the safety 

would bo to multiplj the crime of toTftry 1 ’ Pwifr'$ Proffren of thff yaiioHf 
vol. iih p. 206. 

See cbeptera iic, and z.; on the hietory of the pfotective epirit. 
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of England late in the eighteenth century. If the people 
had risen, they would have staked theirall; and what the 
result of that desperate game would have been, no man 
can say. Happily for them, and for their posterity, they 
were content to wait yet a little'; they were willing to 
bide their time, and watch the issue of things. Of this 
noble conduct their descendants reap the reward. After 
the lapse of a few years, the ]>olitical crisis began to sub¬ 
side, and the people reentered on their former rights. For 
although their I’ights had been in abeyance, they were not 
destroyed, simply because the spirit still existed by which 
they were originjdlv won. Nor can any one doubt tliat, 
if those evil days had been pi’oloiiged, that siune sjiirit 
which had animated their futhei's in the reign of Charles 1. 
would have again broken tbrth, and society have been con¬ 
vulsed by a revolution, the bsire idea of which is frightful 
to contemplate. In the mean time,all this was avoided; 
and although popular tumults di<l unsc in different paiTs 
of the couutiy, and although the measures of government 
caused a disaffection of the in(»8t serious kiml,^'’® still the 
people, taken as a whole, remained him, 4unl patiently 
reserved their force till a better time, when, for their be¬ 
nefit, a new party was organised in the state, by whom 
their interests were successfully advocated oven >vithin the 
walls of parliament. 

This great and salutaiy reaction began early in the pre¬ 
sent century; but the circumstances Avhich accompanied 
it are so extremely complicated, and have been so little 
studied, that I cannot pretend in this Inti'oduction to offer 
even a sketch of them. It is sufficient to say, what must 
be generally known, that for neaidy fifty years the move¬ 
ment has continued with unabated speed. I’Lverything 
which has been done, has inci’cascd the influence of the 
people. Blow after blow has been directed against those 
classes which were once the sole depositaries of power. 

^ Sir A. AILmhi Doticd^ in hU Hidofy, (toI. iv. p. 318) ^how widely the 
spirit gf discontent was diflused* in 1790; and the only wonder is, that the 
I^ple were ,ahle to keep it in hounds. That, however, is a (question which 
writers o( his stamp nerer consider. 
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The Reform Bill, the Emancipation of the Catholics, and 
the Repeal of the Com-laws, are admitted to be the three 
gi‘eatcst ixJitical achievements of the present generation. 
Each of these vast measures has depressed a powerful 
party. The extension of the suffiagc has lessened the 
influence of hereditary rank, and has broken up that great 
oligarchy of landownera, by which the House of Commons 
had long been ruled. The alwjlition of Pretection has still 
further enfeebled the territorial aristocracy; wliile those 
superstitious feelings bv which the ccclcsijistical oi*der is 
mainly upheld, received a severe shock, first by the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and aftenvoi’ds by the 
admission of Catholics iuto the legislature; steps which 
are with reason regaided as supplying piccedents of 
mischievous iinixu't for the inteivsts of the Jistablished 
Church,*®^ These measures, and others wliich are now 
obviously inevitable, have taken, and will continue to take, 
l)ower from jiartlcularscctioiis of society, in oixler to confer 
it upon the people at large. Indeed, the mpid progress 
of democratic opinions is ,a fact which no one in the pre¬ 
sent day ventures to deny. Tiini«l and ignorant men are 
uliirmeu at the movement; but tliat there is such a move¬ 
ment is notorious to all the world. No one now dares to 
talk of bridling the people, or of resisting their united 
wishes. The utmost that is ssiid is, that efibrts should be 
made to inform them us to tlieir ival interests, and en¬ 
lighten public opinion; buteveryoncallowsthat>sosoonas 
publicophuon is formed,it can no longer be withstood. On 
this point all are agreed; and this new power, which is 
gradually sujxjrseding cveiy other, is now obeyed by those 


BurgTBB^ in a Irttcr to Lord Alclboumo, bitterlv complained 
tliftt Catholic amanr.ipation waa ^thc extinction of the purely Proteetant 
churact^fr of tho British legialftture.’ liarfonTti Ufe of BHTfjcMy p. : see 
also pp. 288, 309; 370. Tben> rau be uo doubt that ibo buiiop rightly, 

estimated the danger to his own nutv: and ns to the Corporation and Test 


the fceiing was so strong; that at an episcopal meeting in 17S7; there were 
only two members who were willing Ui repeal those pocsi^iiting laws. Seo 
Imhop Lift of Jlimmiff voL i. p. Lora £UdoO; who to the Isst 

stood up for the churcO; pronounced the bill for repealing these acts to be * a 
revolutionai^* bill.* 7\eit94 Life of Eldm^ toL il p. 202. 


ActS; which; says another birhop {TwtUint't Lift of Pitt^ vol. ii. p. 004). 
* were justly reganled as tJie firmest bulwarks of tbe British constitution; 
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very statesmen who. had they lived sixty years ago, 
would have been the first to deny its authority, ridicule 
its pretensions, and, if possible, extinguish its liberty. 

Such is the great gap which separates the public men 
of our time from those who flourished under that barl sys¬ 
tem which George III. sought to pci’petuate. And it is 
evident, that this vast progress was brought about rather 
by destroying the system, than by improving the men. 
It is also evident, that the system perished because it was 
unsuited to the age; in other words, because a progressive 
pcojile will never tolerate an unprogressive government. 
But it is a mere matter of history, that our legislators, 
even to the last moment, were so ten’ified by the idea of 
innovation, that they i*efused every reform until the voice 
of the people rose high enough to awe them into submis¬ 
sion, and forced them to grant what, without such pres¬ 
sure, they would by no means have conceded. 

These things ought to serve as a lesson to our political 
rulers. They ouglit also to moderate the prcsum[)tion of 
legislatoi's, and teach them that their best measures are 
but temporary expedients, which it will be the business 
of a later and riper age to efface. It would be well if 
such considerations were to check the confidence, and 
silence the loquacity, of those superficial men, who, raised 
to temporal^ power, think themselves bound to guarantee 
certain institutions, and uphold certain opinions. They 
ought clearly to undcretand, that it does not lie within 
their function thus to anticipate the march of affairs, and 
provide for distant contingencies. In trifling matters, 
indeed, this may be done witliout danger; though, as the 
constant changes in the laws of eveiy country abundantly 
prove, it is also done without benefit. But in reference 
to those large and fundamental measures wliich bear upon 
the destiny of a people, such anticipation is woi*se than 
useless,—it is highly injurious. In the present state of 
knowledge, politics, so for from being a 8cicnce,‘is one of 
the most backward of all the arts; and the only safe 
course for the legislator is, to look upon his craft as con- 
^.elsting in the adaptation of temporary contrivances to 
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temporary emergencies.^ His business is to follow the 
age, and not at dl to attempt to lead it. He should be 
satisfied with studying what is passing around him; and 
should modify his schemes, not according to the notions 
he has inherited from his fiithers, but according to the 
actual exigencies of his own time. For he may rely upon 
it, that the movements of society have now become so 
rapid, that the wants of one generation are no measure of 
the wants of another; and that men, urged by a sense of 
their own progress, are growing weary of idle talk about 
the wisdom of their ancestors, and are fust discaixiing 
those trite and sleepy maxims which have hitherto im¬ 
posed upon them, but by wliich they will not consent to 
be much longer troubled. 

Sir C, LewiA, tLoup^h in his work he overH^Atimattn the re- 

sourcea poaeosaod hv politician^ docM nevortholcHS allow that they are rarely 
able to anticipate tlic manner in which tlicir inea^nree will work. Ltwin on 
tlu' 3folh<Hls of Ohnervation <md in PUiUcfty v<il. ii. pp. 

(X12. A writer of ivpule, M. hlnst^nii^ eaye (7/^. dela vol. i. p. 19^: 

^()n Unit etre sur lee eireiira de U politique, a de la 

fa<*iliU1 qii'il y a ct cn connnottre; erreiira aiuqiiollod la ineme 

qiirlqnefiiiA entruino.* Tko lirnt part of thiM &cii(eO(») ih true cuonirh; but 
it convey* a trutfi whirh nii^ht to rcpiwa that lovti of interforinf^ with the 
natural march of aJfidra which atili charactorues politiuiane, even in the 
froobt couu tries. 
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OUTLIXE OF THE IIISTORT OF THE FREKCH IHTIvLLRCT FROU THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION TO POWER OF LOUIS XlV. 

The consideration of these great changes in the English 
mind, lias led ino into a digression, which, so far fi'oin 
being foreign to the design of this Introduction, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for a right understanding of it. In this, 
as in many other resiiects, there is a mailed analogy be¬ 
tween investigations concerning the structure of society 
and investigations concerning the human body. Thus, it 
has been found, that the best way of arriving at a theory 
of disease is by begimiiug with the theory of health; and 
that the foundation of all sound patholog}' must be first 
sought in an observation, not of the abnormal, but of the 
•normal functions of life. Just in the same way, it will, I 
believe, be found, that the best method of arriving at 
great social truths, is by firat investigating those cases in 
which society has develojied itself according to its oivn 
laws, and in which the governing powers have least op¬ 
posed themselves to the spirit of their times.^ It is on 

^ The queetioQ as to whcjther tlie study of nonnal phenomena should or 
ahould not prec^e the study of abnormal unc^ is of the importance; 

and a ne^dect of it has intr^uced confiudon into every work i have acen on 
^neral or completive hiato^. For thia preliiniruuy Vin|^ unacttlcd, there 
naa been no reco^ized principle of arranginuent; and hisloriaDs^ instead of 
folioa ecicntilic method suited to the actual exi^nclos of our know- 
led^ have adopted an empirical method suited to their own exigencies; 
and have given priority to different countries, sometimes aucurdiog to their 
else, sometimes accoraiog ta their anriq^uity, sometimes according to their 
geographical positaon, sometimes acconUng to their wealth, sometimes ac¬ 
cording to their religion, sometimes according to the briitiancy of their 
literature, and someumes according to the facilities which the historian 
himself possessed for coliecring materials. All these are factitious coutdder- 
atioas; andj in a philosophic view> It is evidrat that precedence ahould bo 
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this account that, in order to understand the position of 
France, I have begun by examining the position of Kng* 

g^ven to countries by tlie hutoriftn $o\eW m reference to the esse with which 
their hifitorj can bo ^ncr&lized \ following in this respect the eeientific plan 
of proceislin^ from the simple to the complex. This leads us to the eon- 
cluuon, that in the study of Afan^ hs in the study of Nnturei the question of 
pnorlty resolves itself into a quest)on of aberration; and that the more 
aborrant anv people hare been, that is to say, tho more they have been in- 
ierfered with, the lower they must bo placed in an armn/^meiit of the bHtozy 
of rarioiis countries. Coleridge (IaL Itrmai/iif rol. i. p. and clsewhera 
in Uis works) seems to suppose tliat tlio order should be the reverse of what 
1 have stated, and that the laws both of mind and body can be generalised 
fi*om pathological data. Without wishing to oxpivss roywlf Uuy podlively 
in opposition to so pn>found a tbiukor as Ooleridgt*, 1 cannot livlp saying that 
liiis IS contradicted br an immense amount of ovi<{cnc(', and, so far as I am 
aware, is supported by none. It is contrAdirtP<l by the fact, llmt those 
branches of inquiry which deal with pbenomeiia little aihvted by foreign 
causes, bare been raised to scienci*s sooner tlmu tbosii wbiih <leal with phe¬ 
nomena greatly affetsied by foreign caum^s. The organic wojhl, for example, 
is Uiom perturbed by the inorganic world, than tho inorg^tnic world is per¬ 
turbed by it. Hence we Knd that tho inorgunie sciences Imve always h(‘(m 
cultivated beforo the organic <mes, and at tho presemt moment ore fm more 
advanced than they. In the some way, human physiology is older thou 
human pathology; and while tho physiology of tlm >ogetaUe kingdoTn has 
bi^on sur*r^*safiiny prosccutcil since the latter half of tho Hovcntconth rojituiy, 
the pathology of tlie veg(»table kingdom con ocarccly be saifl Us exist, ^uce 
none of its laws have boon gcnendixcil, iiud no systeniAtie. resonndiuH, oji a 
large scale, have yet htn^n mjulo into tlio morbid-nnatomr of plants. It ap¬ 
pears, thi;reforR, that dilferent ages and dillenmt scienc^es bear tinconscious 
testiniojiy to tlie usoles»>ness of paying mneh attention to the abnoi nial, until 
ooDsulerable progress has bo<‘n made in the study of the nornial; and this 
cnnclusion might bo confiiiiUHl by innumerable aulboritics, who, difToring 
from Col end ge, bold that p)iy*sio)ogv is ihv. 1>asisof pathology, and that the 
]awHc»f <li6ense ore to be raised, not from tho pliunomona pi'esented in diiH^asB. 
but irom tlioso presente<l in luuiltb; in other Tvonls, that pathology shonla 
be inveMtigntiHl deductively rather than inductively, and that morbid ana¬ 
tomy nnd clinical obM^rvations may vurily the conclusions of science, but 
can never supply the means of creating the acieni^e itself. On tliis ex¬ 
tremely Infenratiug questiim, compare llihirCf Jlid, Ano^ 

df* rOrfjaniwtloHi voL iu pp. U, 10, 127; 2ivfpn\an*n Surtfvrnfy in 
dop. t>f the Medical Atiwjrys, p. 824; Biehaiy Amdomk vol. i. p, 20 j 

UWkt, vol. i. p. 424; OowU, PAiloi. IMlire, voJ. iii. pp. •‘134, 3.*^); 
Jlobm pt Verdtiff Ckimte toL i. p. 68; Bpqtm'olf MnUidm Metv 

talesy vol. i. p. 111 •, OcortfHf de Fidie^ pp. 2, 391, .‘{1)3; Jirodie*9 l^atholopy 
and Surgery, p. 3; hiamriUef l*hy3dQioyte coii^wr^. vid. i. p. 30; Feudi^ 
terplebau'i Mtmcul Pf/yi^holttgyt p. 200) Lawrewes TjeUtirc$ m Man, 1844, 
p. 45) Simofdi l^athoUifpff ]>. 5. 

Another confirmation cq the orenracy of this view ie, that pathological 
investigHtions of the nervous system, numerous as they ba^*e been, have 
cfTected scarcely anything ; the reason evidently being, that tlio preliniinary 
knowleilge of normal state is not auflicicntly mlvajiced. See NMe on 
th4 Brain, pp. 70-02, 037, 038; henry on the Nervoue in Third 

Beport of Bril. Ateoc. p. 78; Medical Notes, p. 008; Jones md 

Sireekw/s Palholog, Anal. p. 211. 
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land. In order to understand the way in which the dis¬ 
eases of the first country wei'e aggravated by the quackery 
of ignorant rulers, it wa» necessary to understand the 
way in whicli the hodtli of the second country was pre¬ 
served by being subjected to smaller interference, and 
allowed with gi*cater liberty to continue its natural march. 
With the light, therefore, which we have acquired by a 
study of the nonmd condition of the English mind, we 
can, ^vith the greater ease, now apply our principles to 
that abnormal condition of French society, by the opera¬ 
tions of which, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
some of the dearest interests of civilization were im¬ 
perilled. 

In France, a long tniin of events, which I shall here¬ 
after relate, had, from an early jKjriod, given to the clergy 
a share of power larger than that which they j)osses.sed 
in England. The results of this were for a time decidedly 
beneficial, inasmuch as the church restrained the lawless¬ 
ness of a barbarous age, and secui"ed a re'fuge for the weak 
and oppressed. Hut jis the French advanced in know¬ 
ledge, the spiritual authority, which had done so much 
to curb their passions, began to press iieavily ujh)u their 
genius, and imjxidc its movements. That same ecclesi¬ 
astical power, which to an ignorant ago is an unmixed 
benefit, is to a more enlightened age a serious evil. I'he 
proof of this was soon apjiarent. J‘'or when the Refonn- 
ation broke out, the church had in Eughind been so weak¬ 
ened, that it fell iJmost at the firat a.ssault; its revenues 
were seized by the crewn,* and its oilices, after being 
greatly diminished both in authority and in wealth, were 
bestowed upon new men, who, frem the uncpi'taiiity of 
their tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked 
that long-established prescription by which the claims of 
the profession are mainly supported. This, as we have 
already seen, was the beginning of an uninterrupted pro- 

* A drcumatance which Jlnmi reUt«d with eridont delight, and goes out 
of hit way to meiition it Lioes the BtuixrUy vol. iii. p. *300. On Iho 
amount of lost tho church thus tuat^ned; too HiA, of iht Revalue, 

Tol. i. pp. 101-184, and EcdodonU p. 22Q .' 
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greas, in which, at eve^ successive stej>, the ecclesiastical 
spiiit lost some of its influence. In France on the other 
hand, the clergy were so powerful, that they wei’c able to 
withsUind the Jicfonnation, and thus preserve for them¬ 
selves those exclusive privileges which their English bre¬ 
thren vainly attempted to retain. 

This was the beginning of that second marked di¬ 
vergence between French and Englishcivilization,®which 
had its origin, indeed, at a much earlier pei'iod, but which 
now first produced conspicuous results. I’mth countries 
had, in their infancy, been greatly b(!nclitcd by the church, 
which always showed itself ready to pi-otect the people 
agtiinst the opjiressions of the ctoavh and the nobles.^ But 
in Iwth countries, as society advanced, there arose a ca¬ 
pacity for 8elf*prot('cti(»n; and early in the si.xtecnth, or 
probably even in tlie fifteenth century, it became urgently 
nccoHSary to diminisli that sjaritual autliority, which, by 
j)r(*judging the opinions of men, I»is impeded the inarcri 
of their knowledge.^ It is on this account that Protes¬ 
tantism, so far from l>eing, .xs its enemies have called it, an 
aberintiori arising thmi accidcmtal causes, was essentially 
a, nonnal imn'cnicjit, luid was the legitimate expression of 
tlic wants of the Euro|K;an intellect. Indeed, the Kefor- 
niatiou owed its success, not to a desire of purifying the 
church, but to u desire of lightening its pressure; and 
it inuy be bi'oudly stated, that it was a<lopted in every 


^ The first divc^j^>Q^c Anine from tlio influents of the protective spirit^ 
0 .^ I slmli (*iul(<avoiir ici expiniu in the next chapter. 

* On tlu* ionH Europe h iimler to the Catholic I'icriry) see eome 

libonil luul vrrv jii^t rt^iimrk.s in KemIf/rM So-voM in vol. ii. pp. ^174, 

j and in (httz<4'9 mt Eranetu See altw Jltat.. of ihe 

i'hnrf'h, vol. iii. pp. Ti)5l-200, 2f>5-2»>7, vol. t. p. 138, vol. vi. pp. 400/407; 

AoyUj-fSaAOH (ionmiiMWaUthy toL i p. 05*^; Ltn^ard^e Iliet, of 
vol. ii. p. 44; KUmratK Tmvfmr unr tlliet. tiu dmHy vol. i. p. ; 
Varn'ltkeiCti nut. of tlw lint/fmtd, voL L a. 157. 

^ The way in which this acted is eondselv stated by Tennemann: ‘ Wonn 
sich nun auch eln frclerer Ociid der Eorscfiung rcpiD| so fand er sich ;r!eich 
dui't'h 2 woi Grundsatze, wokbe aus jenem Supr<*mat der Thcologne iSfwseni 
heengt undjrebommt. L>er erste war: dio meniichliche Vcmunfl kann nicht 

uher die (limnbHrunf; hinansgelien.Der tweito ;.die Vemunft k&nn 

nichts ftU wabr orkeQDCQ, whs dem Inbalto dor Olfeob^m^ widerspricht, 
und nioiits fUr falsch erkenneu, was defaelbcu aDgenieasan ist^^fol^e aus* 
dum ersten/ Oe^ch, der Hdh*, toL vUi. part i. p. 8. 
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civilized country, except in those where preceding events 
had increased the influence of the ecclesiastical order, 
either among the people or among their rulers. This 
was, unhappily, the case with France, where the clergy 
not only triumphed over the Protestants, but appeared, 
for a time, to have gained fresh authority by the defeat of 
such dangerous enemies.* 

The consequence of all this was, that, ip France, every 
thing assumed a more theological aspect than in England. 
Jn our country, the ecclesiastical spirit had, by the middle 
of the sixteenth century, become so feeble, that even in¬ 
telligent foi'cigners Avere struck by the peculiarity.^ The 
same nation, which, during the Crusades, had sacrificed 
innumerable lives in the ho]>e of planting the Christian 
standard in the heai^ of Asia,® was now almost indifferent 

* to Iho inf^upnee of tlic Itofoniiation ^nerftlly, in iDcrotwin^ the 

powi«r of tbn Gathulir clci^rv, eco M. un|Hjrtimt work on tho TTif* 

iijty of the Ihjwt ; qikI ap to thu rc-^iilt tn France, sec IlUt. 

THahy vol. v. pp. Cvrcm, who \vm anibas^titior in Franco 

in 1500, wiitop, ^11 pit]ia pun tUro ft niio ^HiuUxio, d’aver in qurnti roinori 
piuttojito ch(^ jmvOiitn, perctoch^ Uinta om la licci/xa del viv'ere^ 

B(*coiidg elm hoiuU^Po, pnnia die qud r<*;7no m (Uvldu.sso hi dno porti, era 
tantapi^ a la devoziunfi cho averano in Ihmiac in qiiei i*ho ri ahiUivnuo, 
che il papa era piu consjilenito conic pnneipe hi Itniia; cho come 

capo dr lift cbicsiv o pft«tore iinivervale. Mh aco(ierti cIjo n fuvono 
hotti, conmniuruno i cattolici a rivorip* il <«uo noiiie, c lic^oiioBcorlo par voro 
vlrano dl conhrmando^i tanto |Uii in opinions dl dovorlo tf'noi' per 

tnlc; quAuto \im lo eontivano ivprcuaiv c n<'jpm3 da np>uolti.’ 

(ict Ambnmtfh'Hru VinUienBf vol. ti. p. WJ. Tliid is one 

of monv proofd that the iuiDiediateathiuitj^reAdc^rired frotii tho 1 triform at) on 
Lave been ovOTutedj though the remote advaittu^'cs wuro undoubtedly im« 
mem^e. 

^ The indiiTerence of the Engliah to theological diaputf^s, and the facility 
with wliiidi they changed their religion, caused many fon'lyrnora to censure 
their 6ukleDm. See^ fur inatance, £ttiau tfr M<uUai</itf, Uvve ii. chap. xii. 
p. d65. Pori in, who travelled in England in the middle of tlie sixtoenlh 
century, friya, ' The people an? roprohafe^, ami thorough oneniies to good 
znannpw anil Icttera; for they dou^t know whether they holoug to God or 
the devil, which St Paul haa lepridiendcnl in many people, eaying, Bo not 
tmn^rted with divers sorts of winds, bnt be conj^taiit and steady to your 
belief.' Aiifiwnrian Hfpertcryf vol. iv. p 511, 4to. 1S09. See also the 
reiTiArkfl of Michele in 1557, and of Creapet in 1500; £U)V$ ZeUorB^ 

2nd sei'ue, voi. ii. p. 330; JloUam^s Vomiitutumul Tol. i. p. 102; 

Swthefa Comirumpheo Hookf 3rd saricfl, p. 408. 

* An historian of the thirteenth cuntury atrikinglT expreesea ^e theo¬ 
logical feelings of the Flngliah cnimders. and the conipleto iubordinatuon of 
'the politi^ ones: ^ Indi^um quippe judicabant animarum suarum salu- 
tam omittere, et obaequlum eoelestia Hogi^ clieotelse regie idicu^ terrepi 
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to the religion even of its own sovereign. Henry VIII., 
by hU sole will, regulated the national creed, and fixed 
the formularies of the church, which, if the people had 
been in earnest, he could not possibly have done; for he 
had no means of compelling submission; he had no stand¬ 
ing army; and even his personal guards wei’o so scanty, 
that, at any moment, they could Imvc been destroyed by 
a rising of the warlike apprentices of London.® After his 
dojith, there came Edward, who, as a Pi'otcstant king, 
undid the work of his father; and, a few years later, 
tlterc came Mary, who, n.sa Popish queen, undid the work 
of her brother; while she, in her turn, was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, under whom another great alteration was 
effected in the established faith.*® Such %vii3 the indiffer- 
once of the pco[»le, that these vast chango.'s wore accom¬ 
plished without any serious risk.“ In Enincc, on the 
other hand, at the ineixi name of religion, thousands of 
men werc ivady for the field. In England, our civil war-s 
have all been secular; they have been waged, either for 
a change of dynasty, or tor an increase of liberty. Put 
those far more horrible wars, by which, in the sixteenth 

S i(t8tponorc; const itn or mil ip t nr tomihiiinit foAfnin ontivitnUa boatl 

loiianui!* Ifeiptintn'/ Matihtel Vftrin JUMoria jl/rf/or, p. (i71. It in hiad, that 
tho (iM lax evor ixnpoeed in Kn^lui;d on Tieiw>iiaJ property won in and 
was for the piirpowi of cniHadin^. ^trlmrn Jliri. ty the yfereww, voL j. p. 8b: 

wniild not pi^obnbly have boon eiuily submitted bi, hod it not been 
appropriulcHl Tor ho popular a purpose.’ 

llmry VIH. bud, at one timn, fifty bowe-pufiTds but tlif^y being: 
{lenHiTe, wore noon given ii]>; and hia only protection connistod of ^ thr 
veomvn of Uic guard, iilty in number^ and the coiunioii servants of ilin 
Ising’s bouw‘hi>ld.’ JlnUam'n liui. vol. i. p. 4<». 'J'heFc 'yeomen of 
tlie guard were raised by Jleiiry VXI. in (irow'n MUiktnf Anti^mtiefij 

vol. i. p. IG7. Compare Tvrnct^$ Hid. of EwfloHilf vol. vli. p. 54; oud Zm- 
gardu Hid. of vol. ill. p. 

liCH'bo, in Ills liret I.,etter on Toleration, hua marie iHune pung:ent, 
and, 1 i^bnuld suppose, very oHensiTei ob««rTadonB on ibeae rapid chongca. 
Loche"^ v^. v. p. 27. 

Hot, Rllboti^h Mn^ ea«ily efn*ctcd a cbftTipti of reli^on, tho antU 
oi:H!lcHla«tJcal spirit wo^ far too atroug to allow her to restore to the church 
iu property. ^In mgii, accordingly, her parliament, bo obeeijuiouB 

in oil matters of religion, adhcroil with a firm grasp to Ibo poasoMtoo of 
church-Iands.’ HaUanttt Omd. Hid. vol. i. p. 77. See also SkoH'n Hid. 
of the Chttrrh of p. 2}*1; Lmgttrd'i Hid, of Hnyfond^ vol. tT. pp. *. 

CnO, 340; M* m. of the Caihoiic$y voL 1. p. 253; and OtrwUhoifi iiid. 

of the ChHTch of £egUoiJy vol. i. p. 340. 
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century, France was desolated, were conducted in the 
name of Christianity, and even the political struggles of 
the great families were merged in a deadly contest be¬ 
tween Catholics and Protestants.** 

The effect this difference produced bn the intellect of 
the two countries is very obvious. The English, concen¬ 
trating theii* abilities upon great secular matters, had, by 
the close of the sixteenth century, produced a literature 
which never can perish. But the French, down to that 
period, hod not put forth a single work, the destruction 
of which would now be a loss to Europe. MTiat makes 
this contrast the more remarkable is, that in Fmnce the 
civilization, such os it was, had a longer standing; the 
material resources of the countiy had been eurlicr de¬ 
veloped; its geographical position made it the centre of 
European thought and it had possessed a literature at 
a time when our ancestors were a mere tribe of wild and 
ignorant barbarians. 

The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumer¬ 
able instances which teach us that no country can rise 
to eminence so long as the ecclesiastical power possesses 
much authority. For, the predominance of the spiritual 
classes is necessarily accompanied by a con'csponding 
predominance of the topics iu which those classes delight. 
Whenever the ecclesiastical profession is very influential, 
ecclesiastical literature will be very abundant, and wliat 
ia-called profane literature will bo very scanty, nonce 
it occurred, that the minds of the French, being almost 
entirely occupied with religious disputes, had uo leisure 
for those great inquiries into which we in J^rngland were 
beginning to enter;** and there was, as we shall presently 

* Quand dclsta U (^erre dea opinioos reli^ouaca, les antiqnoa riTalitds 
dfS barons se tnutafona^rent en bame da preebe ou de la mesae. 

Sid. de kt lii/onne dde ia Ligue^ voL iv. p. W. Compan IhtpUem Mor~ 
nag, Mhn. d Corre^ond voL ii. pp. 423, ot>3; and SouUier, Maiaon 3iiii^ 
Udre dee JtoU de p. 3o, * aea querellao d’autant plus yivea, qu’eUaa 

avoient La reli^on poui b^’ ^ 

The intelltictiial adfanUgea of France, arimng from its poaition be* 

. tweeo Italy, Germany, and £n|fland, are rery Adrly stated by M. Lerminiei 
(i^iio^optie du Droitf voL L p. 9). 

M jiut in the lame way, the xeligicua diapotes in Alexandria injoied 
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see, an interval of a whole generation between the pro¬ 
gress of the French and English intellects, simply because 
there was about the same interval between the progress 
of their scepticism. The theological literature, indeed, 
rapidly increasedbut it was not until the seventeenth 
century that Finnce produced that great secular litera¬ 
ture, the counterpart of which was to be found in England 
before the sixteenth century had come to a close. 

Such was, in Fmnce, the natural consequence of the 
power of the church being prolonged beyond the period 
which the exigencies of society required. But while this 
was the intellectual result, the moral and physical results 
were still more serious. While the minds of men were 
thus heated by religious strife, it would have been idle to 
expect any ot those maxims of charity to which theolo¬ 
gical faction is always a stranger. While the Protestants 
were murdering the Catholics,*® and the Catholics mur¬ 
dering the Protestants, it was hardly likely that either 
sect should feel tolerance for the opinions of its enemy.*^ 
During the sixteenth century, treaties were occasionmly 

tho intcrosta of knowlcd^. Soe the inatructiTe remarks of Matter (Mid, 
do fJicoio <rAir.c<md/*ief vol. ii jx 1*U). 

Monteilf IlioL df$ dictn AcU, vol. vi. p. 136. Indeed, tho theolosical 
Hpirit seisod the theatre, and tho diffvront sectarians ridiculed each other's 
priihaplce on the eUgo. Sec a curioua paasaj^ at p. 182 of the eazne learned 
work. 

The crimei of the French Proteetaots, tliou^ifh bardlj noticed in JV- 
Uco'h of iho Ih^eitmUo of Frtmce^ pp. 138-143, were aa ruvolting lut 

tliuso of Lbo Catholics, atid quito as numoroue relatively to the numbora and 
power of tho two parties. Compare Summtdit MitL dot F/angain, voL xviii. 
pp. CIO, 617, with CftprfyuBf Jnd. de la JUft^itf vol. ii. p. 173, voL vi. p. 
o4; and SmaileUf Mid, of tho Fefortned Adioian w Tnmct, vol. i. pp. 19(h 
200, 2J37. 

In 1500 Corero writes: ^ Ritiovu quel regno, certo, |^to in grendis- 
sima coufusione; perch ^ stante quella divirione di ruligione (convertita 
quasi in due fasioni e inimicizie particolari)| era causa di' ognuno, sonsa 
die omicizia o paroatela poteese aver luooo, atava con 1' orecchie sttente; 
e pieno di sospetto ascoltava da che parte nasceva qualche romorc/ lUUd, 
deo Amhaff*ad. VMiimo^yoX. ii. p. lOtl. ITo Amphatically adds, ^ Temevano 
gl’ ngonotti, temovano li cattolici, temoya il prencfpe, tumevano li audditi.' 

^cj, on this horrible state of opinions, Simondi, Mid, doo 
voL pp. 21, 22, 118*120.20(h 430. On both sides, the grossest ca¬ 
lumnies were propagated and believed; and one of the chai^ges brought 
agiuost Catherine de Medici was, that eho caused the Cesarean operation 
to be performed on the wives of Proteatsnte, in order that no saw iumtics 
might be bom. Sprongdy Mid, do la voL tu . p. 294* 

m H 2 
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made between the two parties; but they were only made 
to be immediately broken;** and, with the single excep¬ 
tion of I’lIopiUil, the bare idea of toleration docs not seem 
to have entered the head of any. statesman of the age. 
It was recommended by him ;** but neither his splendid 
abilities, nor his unblemished integrity, could make head 
against the prevailing prejudices, and he eventually re¬ 
tired into private life without effecting any of his noble 
schemes.*® 

Indeed, in the leading events of this period of French 
history, the predoniinunce of the theological spirit was 
painfully shown. It was sho^vn in the universal deter¬ 
mination to subordinate political acts to religious opi¬ 
nions.** It was sliown in the conspinicy of Amlwisc, 
and in the conference of Poissy; and still more was it 
shown in those revolting crimes so natuml to supei^stition, 
the mafsaci’cs of Vassy and of St. JIartholom<;w, the mur¬ 
der of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry Ill. by Clement. 
These were the legitimate results of tlie spirit of r<*Iigious 
bigotry, 'fhoy were this results of that accursed spirit, 
winch, whenever it has had the power, has punished even 
to the death those whodai*ed to differ from it; and which, 
now that the power has passed away, still continues to 
dogmatize on the most mysteiious subjects, taiiijjcr "with 

Mabltfi Obwnyjtioru stfr rTlid, Fr<Jiu»^ vul. iiL p. 149. 7n the tti\g;n 
of Clmrletj IX. Alone, there wen no Iuas than five of ilwhv. reliinouH warK, 
each of wliicli was eoDcIuded hy A treatj. See Fianun, IliM, de la Diph- 
inatie vol. ii. ]>. (S). 

For wlilcli rilopitel was scnuAcd of othelsni; 'Ifomo doctus, .spcl 
Terus atbous.* PhiUMt, article Aiheittiifif in (FMvres de Vbllairef vol. 

xxxvii. pp. 181, 182. 

I have not been Able to meet with any good life nf tins groat man: 
that by CbarlBs Iluiler is very enperheial, and ao ia that by Ilemanii, in 
JHop, tlniv, vol. xxiv. pp. 412-424. My own iDfomiHiion rospo^itijig Tllopi- 
tal is from Siwwndi, JiisU. ties Fran^w, vol. xviiL pp. Cap^f/uCf 

Hid, de la lUfannt, vol. it pp. 108-170; De 'Fhou^ Hid. Ueiv. 

vol. ill. pp. 619*023, vol. iv. pp. 2-8,152-160, vol. v. pp. 180-182, 620, 621, 
6tV}, vot vi. pp. 708^ 704; Sitlfy, Gicoaennee Soyaleff vot i. p. 234. Duvoruet 
{Hid, de la vul. i. pp. 216-218) is uiuatidfactorj, though fully rc- 

cu^i^ng hia merit 

** * Ge fut alors quo U niUion ne prit cooeeil qno de son fanatismo. 
Les espii^a, de jour on jour plus 4chauifea, do vireni plus d'autre objet que 
celui de la religion, ot par pietd se llrent les injures les plus atrocos.^ Flaofyf 
' Oiservatioru $ttr CMid. de Jhmoe, voL lit p. 145. 
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the raost sacred principles of the human heart, and darken 
with its miserable superetitions those sublime questions 
that no one should rudely touch, because they ai’e for 
each acicordinp; to tlie inejisui-e of his own soul, because 
they lie in tluit unknown tract which separates the Finite 
from the Inhnite, and because they ai*e ns a secret and 
individual covenant l)etween Man and liis God. 

JIow long these sad days” would, in the ordinary 
courae of affairs, have been prolonged in France, is a 
(piestion which we now perhaps have no means of an* 
Hweiing; though there Is no doubt that the progress even 
of cmpii’icul knowledge must-, according to the process 
nlrcady pointed out, have eventually sufficed to rescue so 
great a country from her dcgnidc*d {wwition. Fortunately, 
liowcvei’, there now took place what we must be content 
to call an accident, but which was the beginning of a most 
im])ort.'int change. In the year 1581), Henry IV. as* 
cended tlio throne of France. This grc*at prince, who 
v/as far superior to any of the Krencli sovereigns of the 
sixteentli centurj',” made small account of those thcolo* 

Thti liUh nnd *J0Ui of SiJtmrtHffCif ///VviVv Fmn^U cod* 

til in pdiiiCiil ot llie itilenial itontliUon of KrAiicu liofoni acceMion 

of Ihiriry IV. Jiidceil, m Simimmli Miyn (vol. xx. |>|i. ]Ul(()p it soomod at 
nim tiiuu \ih if tlin only proApoel vtn.^ u rola)isH inUi fomklisin. aUo 
MofiMf JliM, de* iJiarn voL v. pjK ‘nhw ilc tma cent 

inillo lariifimis cMiruitos* I)e 'Phoiip in mouioira of Jits own life, mySp 
* Lg!^ loix furent mdnrifldefl, ot I'btmnniir de In J^mnna fnl prcBt^iie andanti 
. . . . et iK)U^ lu vuilu rlo In reli^non, on no n*«()Mroit quo ii^ Luimv la ven- 
finance*, \v. iiiuHsaore ct I’incendio.* Matu rft* fn Vw^ iu flidoirti VnU. vol. i, 
p. 120; and II lo suxw wiiter, m Jtiii pvat liistoryi gtVGA nlmti^t innumcr* 
able instance.'* of tho criim^ and pordoinitiixiH »ui9ttintly ixxiirrinif. Son, 
Itu’ Bunie of liio mo.'it atiikiiij; osuch, vol. ii. p. vol. iv. pp. (178^ 380, 
387, 4\h\ 400, o:;o, vol. v. pp. 18!», r>t8, 501, (47, vol. vi. pp. 421, 423, 424, 
420, 427, 4'K), 4i>0. Oouiparc Dupit^n'it, 3/^/n. d Ofnrftpwtd. vol ii. pp. 41, 
42, 322, fW>i Oil, 012, vol. iii pp, *44, 415, voL iv. pp. 112-114} IfcHoiatf 
Jlfd. dc f Fdit de Nmdeit^ vol. L pp. 307, »10H j Hid, tie la Sorbotwe, 

vol. L p. 217. 

TWia, indood, in not sayini? lauuli; aud fiir Li^hDr praise mi^ht be 
jiistl? b^'^fowed. As to domo^c policy, tbero can be only ooo opinioo} 
nnd }tf. speaks in the most favourable tomi.i of hia manag^^meot of 

t*orei;rn alftura. Jlttstu/k, JliM. tie la Diplotnalie Fran^, voL ii. pp. lOl, 192, 
294-^17, vol. iii. p. 24^1. Anti Hcfs to Uio aanm oirui:^ tlio testimony of M. 
CuDOti^e, tii unfriendly judj^^ lIuL de la Jltj/ormr, vol.'vii. p. xiv. vol. viii. 

I u 15(). b'onUniiy MaMuil, who was a coatcmporurv of Henry IV., though 
ko wrote iiiauv years after the king wa^i muiderea, says, * Uo grand roy, 
qui eatoit en plus de cofisidiindioo duns le monde quo pis ua do sea ptddd- 
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gical disputes which his predecessors had thought to be of 
paramount importance. Before him, the kings of France, 
animated by the piety natural to the guardians of the 
church, had exerted all their authority to uphold the 
interests of tlie sacred profession. Francis I. said, that 
if his right hand were a heretic, he would cut it ofF.’** 
Henry II., wliosc zeal was still greater,^" ordered the 
judges to proceed against the Protestants, and publicly 
declared that he would ‘make the extirpation of the 
heretics his principal business.’ Charles IX., on the 
celebrated day of St. Bartholomew, attempted to relieve 
the church by destroying tlicm at a single blow. Henry 
III. promised to ‘oppose heresy even at the risk of his 
lifefor he said ‘ he could not find a prouder grave 
than amidst the ruins of heresy.’” 

ceBfoUTi n*fiToit cstd CbarlosmajTD'-*’ Mim. it Fmtmntff vol. i. p. 40. 
Duplossia Momay cdls bim plus quo In ebn^atientd uit porid 

depuia dnq cons ans;' And Sully pronoiinccn him tt> bn * le pltu f^rAnd di^ nos 
roiA.' J)vpU$9i3 H Cifrrespond. vol. xi. pp. 'Mt 77 1 

Aifyf (Fconomtes Fcya/ctf vol. vii. p. 15. Com|wro vol. vi. pp. 007, 
voh ix. pp. 36, ^42, with aome acDsible reniorkrt in de Oenlis, i'nrld, 

1626, vol. ix. p. 200. 

** So it ia ^nerally reintad: but there ia a ali^Iitly dilTerent vorsion of thiA 
orthodox depuration in Srnrii^'s J/id, of tht hr^i?mtnfton in Francet vol. i. 
p. SO. Compare Muclmne^i note io Mosheitn'e Hid. vol. ii. p. LM, >vith 

Simondif 2/iH. dec Fran^aifi, vol. xvi. pn. 45:t,464, and JMat. dtA Amia^^d. 
ViniiieWt vol. i. p. 50, vol. ii. p. 48. it was alao Fmneia I. who adyiacHl 
Gharlea V. to expel all the Moh|iQmedana from Spun. Llorcntc^ Hid. do 
P Inquxeiiton^ vol. i. p. 420. 

^ The hiatorian of the French rmteatanta aaya, in 1548, ' Ic nom-eau roi 
Henri 1£ fut encore plua rigoureux que aon pero.' Br^ioidy Hist, de FIScHt de 
HanieSf vol. i. p. 12. 

^ M. Jtanke (CYvtV Wars m Fromee, vol. i. pp. 240, 241) aaya, that lie 
iaaued a circular ^addrewed to the parll&meDia and to the jiulicinl tribu« 
cals, in vbicli they were ur^A to proceed the J/utlicruns with tbo 

^atest acverity, and the jiidgen iuformod Umt the^ would be held reepOH'- 
siblo, should they neglect these orders; and in which he dtH’lared plainly, 
that as soon as the peace with Spain was concluded, ho wsa dotciiiiincd to 
nuke the extirpation of the heretics bis piincipol busineAS.* See on 
Henry IL, in connexion with tite Proteetante, JaMt/, Oheerv. sur FHid. de 
Fhmce^ vol. iii. pp 134 ; He 7%ou, Hist. T/nh. vol. i. pp. 335, 
387, voL ii. p. 640, voL iii. pp. 865, 306j FeUce^e Hid. of the French 
Udankj p. 66. 

** lie ttud this to tlie F^tates of Blois in 1588. Fonke's CieU Wars in 
FVanes, vol. ii.p. 202. Gunipare his edict, in 1566, in Vapefitjite^ Jlid. de la 
Jii/ormef vol. iV. pp. 244, 245, and his speech in voL v. p. 122; aud see 
Bmoid, Hist de tiSdU de NanUs, vol. i. p. 328; Ihtplmis Momay, Mim. 
et Corresp, vol. i. p. 110; 711^ Sid. vmv, roL L p. 250, vol. viiL p. 051, 

toL X. pp. 204, 6&, 674,676, 
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These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth 
century, by the heads of the oldest monarchy in Europe.** 
But 'with suchfeelings, the powerful intellect of Henry IV. 
had not the slightest sympathy. To suit the shifting 
politics of his age, he had already changed his religion 
twice; and he did not hesitate to change it a th'ii*d time,*® 
when he found that by doing so he could ensure tran¬ 
quillity to his country. As he had displayed such indiffer¬ 
ence about his own creed, he could not with decency show 
much bigotry about the creed of his subjects.*® We find, 
accordingly, that he was the author of the first public act 
of toleration which any government promulgated inFrance 
since Christianity had been the religion of the country. 
Only five years after he had solemnly abjured Protestant¬ 
ism, he published the celebrated Edict of Nantes,®* by 
which, for the fii’st time, a Catholic govcimment granted 
to heretics a fair share of civil and religious rights. This 
was, unquestion: bly, the most important event that had 
yet occurred in the histo^ of French civilization.®* If it 
18 considered by itself^ it is merely an evidence of the en¬ 
lightened principles of the king; but Avhen we look at its 

With yrhfit zenl thcM opinions worn enforced, appeant, besidos nianr 
othnr authorities, from Marino CavaUi, who wriu^s in 1540, ^ Li mucatri ai 
Sorbona liaiino antoHli^ oetrenta di caatl|fare li eretici, il cho fanno con il 
fuoco, brustobmdoii vivi a pouo a poco. IlekU. tle4 Amhanad* VeHitieni, 
Yol. i. p. '2Mi2 ; and soc vol. ii. p. 34. 

^ Indeed, Clement VIIL was afterwards approhenure of a fourth apoa- 
tasj: * J*> meiiito noch immer, Heinrich IV. werde sulotat vielleicLt wieder 
sum VrotcBtantiamus suruckStebrun, wie er os achon einmal gethun.’ liankef 
die PdfiMef vol. ii. p. 21(1. M. Ilanho, from bis great knowledge of Italian 
manuscripts, has thrown more light on theso ti^sactions than the l^Vench 
biatoriiuirt have been able to do. 

^ On Jiis convet^ion, the character of which waa as obvious then aa it is 
now, (^nupare Jhtpiesein Mm, H Ctnreepimtl. vol. i. p. 257, with Suifyf 

(Iifiono*Hice J^oyaUn, vol. iL p. 130. Sea also Jlowe/Ce LeUerr, book i. p. 43 1 
and a letter from Sir IL Wutton in 1505, printed in HtUqtM WotUmiowe^ 
p. 711. See also Ranke, Civil Wan m Jiyance, vol. ii. pp. 207, >155; 

Jlist. de la Rlforme, vol. vi. pp. 505, 558. 

The edivt of Nantes was in 1598; the abjuratiun in 1503. Sitmemdi, 
Hid. dee Frwk<^, vol. xxl. pp 203, 480. Hut in 1500 it was intimated to 
the pope ns probable, if not certain, teat Ilenr}^ would * in den ^chooas der 
kathoiidchuu Ktrcbe turuckkehren.’ Ranke, die Pdpde; vol. ii. p. 310. 

Of this edict, Sismondi aim * Auenoe dpoqne dans Thistoire da Frahce 
ne marque mieux peut^itre la fin d*UQ monde anoien, le commeacameDt d*iia 
monde uouvvau.’ Mid, det lyan^mi, toL xxh p 489. 
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genei’al success, and at the cessation of religious war which 
followed it, we cannot fail to perceive that it was part of 
a vast movement, in which the people themselves partici¬ 
pated. Those wlio recognize the truth of the principles I 
have laboured to establish, will expect that this great 8t(!p 
towards religious liberty was accompanied by that spint 
of sce{)ticism, in the absenceof which toleration has always 
been unknown. And that this was actually the case, may 
be easily proved by an examination of the transitionary 
state which Fi'unce began to enter towards the end of tlic 
sixteenth centuiy. 

The writings of Rahelais are often considered to afford 
the first instance of ixiligious scepticism in the French lan¬ 
guage.'*^ Ilut, after atoleniblyintimatoaccquaintance with 
the works of this reinarkabli* man, 1 have found nothing 
to justify such an opinion. I Ic cci-tainly treats the clergy 
with great disrespoet, and takes every op2X)rtunity of cover¬ 
ing them with ridicule.'*' Ills attacks, however, are always 
mile upon their jiersonal vices, and not upon that narrow 
and intolcmnt sjnrit to whit;h those vices were chiefly to 
be ascribed. In not a single instance does he show any 
thing like consistent scepticismnor does he a2)pcar to 


^ On RAbrlMfi, ah ibe HU]T|M)(«4*d founder of Fruoch Accptirinni, contpnro 
LawUity l£uA. Frant^Wy vol. ii. p. tMi; Levfittr.'f oh </«? Ilidory 

of Francty vol. ii. p. 242; Hid, <lfH Frun<^iHy vol. xvi. p. U70. 

ParitViilarlv tho monk a. Sf*c, fuiioii^ niinicmiiH utlior instance?, vol. i. 
pp. 278^ 282, toL ii. pp. 28-}, 28(i, of (Ettvret de Rithtdaift, {ulit. ^ViiiHtenUun, 
1/2$. However, the ni^^h di^^DitarioH of the church ttm not np«ire<l ^ for be 
ftajs that (}ar{^ntuA * v*i morvoit im andiidiatfro/ voL i. p. 1^2; and on two 
•ccAAiniiH (vol. iii. p. G5, vol. iv. pp. ItX), 200) ho mtikoH a very indi^’ent 
alluiaion to the po]M. In vol. 1. pp. 200, 201» he satirically notieea the way 
in which the services of the church were perfurmed : * ])iint luy dint lu 
jDoyno: Ju no dors jainuia it jhod obe, sinon quaud jo suis an sermon, ou 
quand je prie Dieu.* 

IIiH joko on the Ktrengtb of Samson ((Euvre$ de JiahelaiM, vol. ii. pp. 
20, 30), and his ridicule of one of the Aloaaic laws (vol. iii. p. 34), are ho 
iiDconnected with other parts of his work, os to have no appearance of 
belonging to a general scheme. The commentators, who find a liidden mean¬ 
ing in every author they annotate have rt^presented U&bclmH os aiming at 
the highest objects, and socking to edkft the most extensive social and 
religious reforms. This I greatly doubt, at all events 1 have scon no proof 
of it; wd 1 cannot help thinking that Kabclius owes a laige share of his 
reputation to the obscurity of bis lan^age. On the other side of the 
tioo, and in favour of his coiDprebensivenese, see a bold passage in Cobrtdfft^e 
XjU. vol. L pp. 138,132. 
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be aware that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy 
were but the inevitable consequence of a system, which, 
corrupt as it was, still possessed every appeaniiice of 
strength and vitality. Indt'cd, the immense poimlarity 
which he enjoyed is, almost of itself, a decisive considera¬ 
tion; since no one, who is well informed as to the con¬ 
dition of the French early in the sixteenth ccntuiy, will 
believe it possible that a people, so sunk in superstition, 
should delight in a writer by whom superstition is con¬ 
stantly attacked. 

Ilut the extension of experience, and the consequent 
inci'case of knowledge, wei-c preparing the way l()r a great 
change in the French intellect. The process, which had 
just taken place in Fngland, wjm now beginning to take 
place in Fi'siuce; aifd in both countries the order of events 
wjw precisely the sjime. The spirit of doubt, hitlierto con¬ 
fined to an occasional solitary thinker, gmdiiuliy assumed 
a bolder form: fii'st it found a vent in the national litora- 
tui*e, and then it influciiceil the cunductof practical states¬ 
men. That there was, in France, an intimate connexion 
between scepticism and toleration, is proved, not only by 
those general argument-s which make us infer that sucli 
connexion rnustalwayscxist, but alsoby the circumstance, 
that only a few years befbra the promulgation of the Fdict 
of Nantes, there apiXMirad the first systematic 8C(*ptic 
who wrote in the French hmguagc. Tiic Essays of Mon¬ 
taigne were jjublished in 1088 ,'“' and form an epoch, not 
only ill theliteraturcjbutalsointhe civilization, of Fi'unce. 
Putti iig iisidepersonalpeculiarities, which have less wei ght 
than is commonly supposed, it will be found, that the dif- 
ferance between Uabeluis and Montaigne is a measure of 
the difference beUveen 1545^ and 1588, and that it, in 
8omed('gi*ec, correspondsmth the ixdation lhavc indicated 

two itmt books in 15H0; the third in with additions to the 
first two. Sec Nicerfm, Mem, pour servir u Clixd, Uca IlotnmeA ilUtUree, voL 

xy\, p. 210, I’ariHi 

tJio first impression of iho Punlaf^uel of Kabolnia has no date on the 

; but it id known tbet the third book was first pnntcd in 1546, 
and tuc fourib book in 1540. See Urtmet, Mtmud du Ldfratre, vol. iv. 
pp. 1843. Tho stalcxuuat in Umo. vol. xxxvi. pp. 482,488, 

li rather confosed. 
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between JewelandHooker, andbetween Hooker and Chil* 
lingworth. For, the law which governs all these relations, 
is the law of a progressive scepticism. What llabelais was 
to the supporters of theology, that was Montaigne to the 
theology itself. The writings of llabelais were only di- 
rccte<l against the clergy; but the writings of Montaigne 
were dii-ected against the system of which the clergy were 
the oifspring.^® Under the guise of a mere man of the 
world, cxpix'ssing natural thoughts in common language, 
Montaigne conc(»led a sjnrit of lofty and audacious in- 
quiry.^“ Although he lacked that eompi’chensiveness 
whicli is the highest fonn of genius, he possessed other 
qualities essential to a great mind. He was very cautious, 
and yet he wa.s very bold. Ho was cautious, since he 
would not believe strange things because they hiul been 
handed down by his forefathers; and he was bold, since 
be was undaunted by the reproaches with which the ig¬ 
norant, who love to dogmatize, always cover those whose 
knowledge makes them ready to doubt.^° These pecu- 

^ Mr. Iltillnm (Xi’t of toI. li. p. 20) mys that his sceptieism ^is 

not dibp]ay«l in ndigion.’ Jiut if wo use the won! * reli^non * in iU ordinorj 
■oxute^ i\A connected with dogma, it is widont, fh>ui Montaigne's language, 
that bo was a sceptic, and nn unflinching one too. Indeed, ho goes so far as 
to say t)iat all religious opinions aro tho result of custom ; * Oouinio do vray 
nous n'uvons aultru mire do la v^rito ct do In raison, quo I'exemple et idoe 
dcs opinions ct usances dti pnis oh aoua sommoH; e$t iofmotirn (n pnrfuUie 
la parfaicte police, parfiuct et accoiiiply usage de loutes choscs.' 
£ssohr th mimtaiffne, p. 121, livTo i. chap. xxx. As a natural connequence, 
he lays down tliat ixdigious error is not criminal, p. 5f‘i; compare p. 28. See 
also flow he notiesH the usurpations of the theologicud spirit, pp. 110, 508, 
628. The fact seems to be, that Montaigne, while recognizing ahstruf^tedly 
the existence of religious t^tlis, doubted our capacity for knowing tlicm; 
that is to any, ho doiilrtcd if, out of Uic immense number of religious opinions, 
there were any means of ascertuning which were accurate, llis obser>*ations 
on miracles (pp. 541, 05*1, 0r>4, 075) illustrate the character of bis mind; 
and what ho says on prophetic visionais quoted and coniinned by IHnel, in 
his profound work AlUfuAUm p. 250. Compai’e Jlfawy, l^ffende$ 

PieHsr*, p. 2(18 note. 

llis friend, the celebrated Do Then, calls him ^homme franc, ennemi 
do touto contraintc.’ iu IM ThoH^ Hid. Univ. vol. i. p. 69: see 

also vol. xi. p. 500. And M. Lamartine classes him with Mont^iiieu, aa 
^ ces deux grands z^puhlicains de la pens^e &an(^e.' Hid, de» Oii'tmdhMp 
Tol. I. p. 174. 

lie says (.flMois, p. O?), ^Ce n'est pas k Tadrenturo sans raison quo 
sous attribuems k siiiiplosse et ignorance la fkcilitd de croire et de se laisser 
persuader.’ Compare two striking passages, pp. 209 and 085. Nothing of 
this sort had ever appeared before m the rrea^ language. 
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liarities would, in any age, have made Montaigne a useful 
man: in the sixteenth century they made him an im¬ 
portant one. At the same time, his easy and amusing 
style increased the circulation of his works, and thus 
contributed to popularize those opinions which he ven¬ 
tured to recommend for general adoption. 

This, then, is the firat open declaration of that scep¬ 
ticism, which, towards the end of the sixteenth centuiy, 
publicly appeared m France.^' During nearly three gene¬ 
rations, it continued its coui'sc with a constantly increasing 
activity, and developed itself in a manner similar to that 
which took place in England. It will not be necessary to 
follow all the steps of this great process; but I willendea-f 
vour to trace those which, by their prominence, seem to? 
be the most important. ^ 

A few years after the appearance of the Essays of^ 
Montaigne, there was published in France a work, which, 
though now little rt*ad, poswwseil in the seventeenth ccn-l 
tnry a reputation of the highest order. This was the? 
cclebi’atcd Treatvte on Wisdom, by Charron, in which wot 
find, for the first time, an attem[)t made in a modern lan-| 
guage to construct a 8)'stem of moials without the aid off 
theology.'*'' What reiiderod this book, in some respects,! 
even more formidable than Montaigne's, was tlie air off 
gi-avity with which it was written. Charron was evidently! 
deeply impresscKl with the importance of the task he had’ 


Dtigald Stewnrt, whose turn of mmd was voiy different iwm that of 
Montfiigne, ciJls Lim * ibis most ainusiD;^ author.* iAewart'i Vhtlos. of the 
Muui, vol. i. p. 4()8. Hut Itouseeaii^ in cveiy n^pec't a more competent 
pnthuHiaaticully pmieoa naivotd, la gr»G4) et riSnrr'^o do son etylo 
inimitable.’ MuMet Pathajff Vie de Jt/mseetrUf voL i. p. 185. Compare LcUree, 
de vol. iii. p. 41)1, odit. Paria, and Leltrte de Dudtffand h 

Waipole^ Tol. i. p. 04. 

** * Mala iwluL qni a rdpandu et popularise en l^raace le Bceptioiame, e'est 
Monlai{?ne.’ Cousin, Jli4, de la l^hiloe. ir. sarip, vvh ii, pi>. 280. 'Die 
ersic Iti'gun;' doe skcptiachun (relstee lindon wir in dou VcTdiipheD des Mi¬ 
chael voiJ Montfugne.' TennemartHf (ifech. der PkUoe. vol. ix. p. 44-*!. On the 
immonso intluenco of Montaignts compare Temiemmm, vol. ix. p. 458; Man^ 
teilf Dioere vol. v. pp. ; Sord, liddioUii^e Framfoietf pp. 60-01; 

Ln Lmfji Bibliolhhiiue HiHoriqite, vol. iv. p. 527. 

C/ompare the remarks on Charrau in Tmnonaj^ Gfeehichte der Ph%io$o* 
fhie, yoL IX. p. 527, with two inoidioue pamges iu CAomn, De la 
toL i. pp. 4, oOO. 
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undertaken, and he is hononnibly distinguished from his 
contemjKjraries, by a reniarkuble purity both of langiiagc 
and of sentiment, llis work is almost the only one of that 
age in which nothing can be found .to offend the chastest 
ears. Although he borrowed from Montaigneinnumerable 
illustrations,'*^ he has carefully omitted those indecencies 
into which tliat otherwise chaming writer was often be- 
’trayed. Jiesidcs this, there is about the work of Gliarron 
a systcjuatic completeness which never fails to attnict at¬ 
tention. J n originality, he was, in some respects, inferior 
to Montaigne; but he lunl the advantage of coming after 
him, and there cun be no doubt that ho rose to an eleva¬ 
tion which, to Montaigne, would have been imiccessible. 
Taking his stand, as it wore, on the summit of kn<)wk‘<lge, 
,he boldly attempts to enunici’atc the oletnents of wisdom, 
and the conditions under which those elements will work. 
In the scheme wliieli lie thus constructs, he entirely omit>i 
theological dogmas i^^aiidhe treats Avith uiidisscml)led scorn 
many of those conclusions which the ]xiuplc had hitherto 
univei’sally received. 1 le remiiidshiscountrymcn thattheir 
religion is the accidentiil result of their birth and educa¬ 
tion, and that if they had been bom in a Molituninedan 
country, they would have been as firm Indievers in Moham¬ 
medanism as they tlicu were in Chri.stianity.^** From 
tliis consideration, he insists on the absuixlity of their trou- 


** Tlic obli gallons of Ohorron to Ttlontaignc worn very oon.Mdorsiblc*, but 
ftre stateJ too f<trongly hy niniiy vrrilcra ffwtdf Ji/fUuUfthpw Frft/uyjuf, ]). IK'i; 
8&d iraIiam*M lAtcraiure of vol. ii. pp. 001). On ibo lutvtc im¬ 

portant subjecta, ('barron waa a boMor and deeper tbiukcr tLan Moiitaipiu; 
though he now m little rend, tlint the uuly tolerably coniplelo account I 
have seen of his svalent U in TeH/tcm/mH, Oench, tier l^tUosopfuCf voJ. ix. pp. 
458*487. Buhio dcr ttrwt'H rol. ii. pp. OH-0^5) und 

Oousiu (^n%8t. de la Philoj*. ii. adrip, vol. ii. p. are short oikI tmsalia- 
factory. Kren Dr. Parr, who wns extent vely read in this sort of literature, 
^puors only to have known Charrou titrough Baylo (see notes on the «S|iital 
Sermon, in Parr'i WitrlM, vol. ii. pp. 520,521); while Dugald Stewart, with 
iuspicioufl tautology, quotes, iii three liilteront ploees, the s^imo paf^sage 
from OharroD. Stmooi't'B Phiio^oiiky of the Mitidf vol. ii. p. vol. iii. pp. 
865, dOH. Singularly enough, Talleyrand wr 8 a great admirer of 2h la Sagcmie^ 
and presented his Civountc copy of it to Mailanio do Gunlia I Seo hor own 
account, in M4m. de OctdUy vtd. iv. pp. *152, 

See hi a definition, or rather doacription, of wisdom, in Chjirron, De la 
^Saffeue, vol. i. p. SOo, vol. ii. pp. 118,115. 

Ih la Soifeeeef vol. L pp. 66, 361. 
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bling themselves about the variety of creeds, seeing that 
such variety is the result of circumstances over which they 
have no control. Also it is to be observed, that each of 
these different religions declares itself to be the true one; 
andallof them are equally based upon supernatuml preten¬ 
sions, such as mysteries, miracles, prophets, and the like.*® 
It is because men forget these things, that they are the 
slaves of that confidence which is the great obstacle to all 
real kno^vledgo, and which can only be removed by taking 
such a large and coinpi'ohensivc vi<;w, as will show us how 
all nations cling with equal zeal to the tenets in which 
they have b<ion educated.*® And, says Charron, if we look 
a little deeper, w'c .shall sec that each of the great reli¬ 
gions is built upon tliat which preceded it. Thus, the re¬ 
ligion of the Jews is founded uikhi that of the Egyptians; 
Christianity is the result of Judaism; and, from these two 
last, there has natunvlly sprung Mohoraincclanism.*® We, 

'CbncmiH pr^^fiTO snlreA, pt fc cotifio dV*tre Ifi mRilleuro ot plua 
vraiHquo h'd et AVnlre*rtfpit^*hont aiiami iinop iinx qiiclquo 

chotfc, ot par-la ^'ontrc-comlaiiiiM^iitPtrcjptU'iit.’ JA* fn Sat/rsw*, vol, i, p. ; 
W'o also vol. i. pp. 144, Wl, *K)0, vol, ii. p. 1 Ml. KxpressionM ftliuort 
itlorilival nva itstnl by M. Clinrlea 7*raffc th UtfiidufioHy vol. i. p. < 

** * I'oatea troiiT(*nt iuinu*lf*s, pnxli;;*?**, oraulcs, myat^ros 

sacri's, stain tK pro)>h^loa, (a*rtinn8 articles* do foy ct criSanco DdccdHairea 

ttU Sfllnl,’ ]h‘ fn Si/t/riWf vol. i. p. 

Ifi'iice ho oppoftes pnwdytifiin, nnd takes up the philosophic ^onnd^ 
thnl opiiiions, boin^ ^'uvornnd by nndovinilo^' lawA, owe tlioir vario* 

to vririaiioiis in tUoir Antecod^nilA, and uro ahvaye, if Irft to tluvnAclveSp 
FIJI tod to tlio oxistin^ Ftato of tbiD^: ^Kt dc oc^h contdiisiotiA, nous appi'on- 
droiid a nMponsor rieo, no jurer k rieri, n'adiuirur ricn, oc ho truubler de rioDv 
Tnais quo! qu’il advietine, quo I'lUi crie^ tempiMo, ho roFoudre a co poin^ quo 

lo courd du mondo^ e'ed mUure qui faii de$ De fa vol. i. 

p. all. 

‘Main commo elloa naieHent rnno aprea Taufrq, la plua jenno bitif 
toujoars niir hou ainde ct prochmao pn 1 i*d(lenW, laqucllo olhi n'juiproiive, m 
no condnnino de fonda nn comble, autremeui die no t‘ew\t pan uuio, et no 
]»ouiT(»it prendre pied; nmU senleniont rncouae ou d'ini|>oifi*r:tian, ou de sod 
termo fini, et i^u'd occAHJon ellevicnt pour lui Huuodder ot 1» parfaire^ et 
aiu$i la ruina pqu-a-peiii ct s’enricliit de sea ddpoiiiJloj^, coumie la Jiidolquo 
n fait h la llentille et £<rY^)ticniio, la Ohn^tienne a la J udAi*c|tie, la Mahomd- 
tane d la Judaique ft Chrdtienne enaemblo: niRla lea vieillea condaninent 
bien tout-d-falt ot entidroment 1(»6 joiuira, ot lea tiennent pour ennemies capa- 
bloa.^ Dc In tSoffeMCf vol. i. p. •'UD. This, \ boliovc^ ia tno first instance in 
any modem lan^^uago of tbe doctrino of roligioiis devolopmcDt; u doctrine 
whic h, ainco Charron, hoa been ateodily advancing, particiJurly amonf? ]nen 
who 0 e know1ed|^ la oxtouaivo cnoiidi to enable tliem to comjpare the dif¬ 
ferent roljgiona which have prcTailea at different times. In this, aa in otbw 
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•therefore, adds this great writer, should rise above the 
pretensions of hostile sects, and, without being terrified by 
the fear of future punishment, or allured by the hope of 
future happiness, wc should be content with such practical 
religion as consists in performing the duties of life; and, 
uncontrolled by the dogmas of any particular creed, we 
should strive to make the sou! retire inward upon itself, 
and by the efforts of its own contemplation, admire the 
ineffable grandeur of the Being of bongs, the supreme 
cause of all created things.®* 

Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, 
were for the first time laid before the French people in 
their O'wn mother-tongue.®’* The sceptical ana secular 
spirit, of which they were the representatives, continued to 
increase; and, ns the seventeenth century advanced, the 
decline of fanaticism, so far from being confined to a few 
isolated thinkers, gradually became common, even among 
ordinary politicians.®® The clergy, sensible of the danger, 


flulijects, they who am unabJo to anppoM that cveiythiDi^ is iso^ 

latm, simply bocause to them the coDtiouity U luvisible, Aa to the Alexan* 
drian doctnno of Uevelopmont, found pamculerlj in Clement and Ongen^ 
seo Natmder'f Hid* of the Ckurt^i voL ii. pp. 234*257: and in particular pp, 
841,240. 

De la Sag&met toI. i. pp. two m^^ificent passages. But the 

whole chupt<ir ought to be mod, livie ii. ebap. v. Id it there is on occnsioonl 
ambiguity. Tenneniann, however, in the most important point, undorptanda 
Charron as I do in regard to the doctrine of futuxu punishments. GatchicMe 
der 2*kUoeophief vol. ix. p. 47*i 

^ The Hrat edition oi J^t Sageeee was published at Bourdcaux In 1001. 
Nicertmy Hoitunea lustres, vol. xvi. p. 224; HaUanCa Lii, of Europet^ vol. ii. 
p. 600; liiog, Umi). vul. viii p. 250, Two editions were subsequently pub¬ 
lish^ in Paris, in 1004 and BK)7. BnmHf MamiH du Libraii'c, vuL L p. U^IO. 

Sismondi { Hid. <ka yoL xxii p. 8(1) and Lavallde {Hid. dcs 

vol. iii. p. 84) have Doticed the dimmulion of religious zeal early 
in the sevonteenth century; and some civious evidence will aloo be found 
in the corre^ndence of l>upleasts Montay. See, for instance, a letter he 
wrote to Diodat), in 18(H): beaocoup aujonid’hui il fault commcncer 

S ar la, qu41 y a une religion, preniier quo de leur diro quelle.' H^teada, 
(iin, d Corrtfp, vol. x. p. 415. This middle, or secular party, received tbo 
name of ‘ Politiquea,’ and began to be powerful in 1692 or 1^3. Benoist 
{Hid. de TEdd ae NtuUe$f vol. i. p. 113), under tbo year 150^1, contemptu¬ 
ously says: *11 a’4lcva uno foulo do conciliateum de religion;’ eoo also 
pp. 201, 273. In 1500, and in 1594, tbo *Politiquos’ are noticed by De 
Inou {Hid. Unio. voL xi. p. 171, voL xii. p. 134); and on the increase, in 
1603, of *le tiers parti politique et ndgociateur/ see Ci^>^figue, Hid. ^ la 
lU/ormey voL vi. p. 236. See aUo> respiting * lea pc^tiquee,' a letter from 
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wished the government to check the progi*cs8of inquiry 
and the pope himself, in a formal remonstrance with 
Henry, urged him to remedy the evil, by prosecuting the 
heretics, from whom he thought all the mischief had ori¬ 
ginally proceeded.®* But this the king steadily refused, 
rie saw the immense advantages that would arise, if he 
could weaken the ecclesiastical power by balancing the 
two sects against each other;®® and therefore, though he 
was a Catholic, his policy rather leaned in favour of the 
Protestants, as being the weaker party.®^ He granted 
sums of money towaids the support of their ministers and 
the repair of their churches;®® he banished the Jesuits, 
who were their most dangerous enemies;®® and he always 


tbo Spani«<h Ambamdor to hie own court, in 1015, lo CtrftrfiffueU JtichdteUf 
vol. i. 05; and for the riHe in Paries in 1503, of a * politUuh und kirehlich 

ecc Jitwlcej <Ue Ptlpgte, vol. ii. p. 34^1. 

'rh« Sorbonne went eo fer oa to condemn ClmiT(>n*e great work, but 
could not eiic<^ecd in having it proLibitod. Compare Zhocrrtd, IM, de la 
iSt>rhoime, vol. ii. p. Pit), with IhyU^ articlu Oham>D, note F. * 

^ In the appendix to Itauke (Die Hiimierkea vol. iii. pp. 141,143^, 
there will ha found the instmctiona which were (riven to tne nuncio, m 
1005, when ho wan w*nt to the l^’runrb tnmrt; and which ahould be compared 
with ft letter, written iu 1004, in SHi/y, (JicoHOfmee Pof/aleSf vol. v. p. 123, 
edit. 1830. 

^ ' Sein Sinn war im Allgemeinon, ohne Zwcifel, daa (lleicbgowicht xwU 
fichon ihuen %x\ erhalton.’ Ranke, die Pfipde, yo\, it pp. 4^30,4^H. Mlonri IV, 
rexpiesaion do rindiiriSrentisme religieux, ee po.u coninte une tranMLcrion 
entre <*09 doux syatouics.’ Ctrpt^ae, Hid. de la Rifarme^ vol. vt. p. 558. 
‘ Henry IV. enduavourod to udjuet tho balance evenly.’ S^nedley'e Jltei. of 
the Ue fanned tn P'rahee, voL ill. p. H). See hIao Benout, Hid. ae 

rEdit de NatUeH^ vol L p. J30. I fence, oi course, neither party was quite 
Batlsilod. Mabb/e Obeervatiotu, vol. iii. p. 220; Meuray, It^oire de France, 
Tol. iii. p. 05U. 

(yoiimaro Capefiyue, Hid. de la Ri/orme, vol. viii. p. 01, with Boasm, 
Hid. de Louie XIII, vol. i. pp. 32, 3^i. Hoe also, on his mclinarion towards 
tho I’rotostants, Mem, de F'ontenay Jlfhr^iV, vol. x. p. 91. Foutonay, p. 94, 
mentions, as a singular uisUmce, that * il eo vist do eon temps doe huguenots 
avoir dcs abbayes.’ 

Sidbj, (J^vofuanies Roy alee, voL iv. p. 134, ToL vi. p. 338 ; Dupleens 
Marraty, Mhn. H Carrefp. vol. si. p. 342; Benoid, Hid, VEdiL de NmdeB, 
vol. ii. pp. 08, 305. Thi»«c grouts were auniiAl, and were apportioned by the 
I’rotcstante themselves. See their own ai'count, in Q^ictCe Syrto^om in 
Gallia, voL i. pp. 198, 333, 34«, 247, 340, 275-277. 

lIcTiry Iv. banished tlie Jesuits in 1504; but they were allowed, later 
in hia rtdgn, to luoku fie»th retilcmeutfl in hVance. pyaseoH, Hid, de la JHplo^ 
madef vof vi. p. 485; Baiin, Hid. de fiOuU XII2, vul. i. p. 100; Moateil, 
Dioere EM%y voL v, p. 103 note; /> Thon, hid. l/Wv. vol. xiv. p. 206. Com* 
pare the ooricee of tnem in Sully, (EcoHomiee, vol. ii. p. 3.84, iv. pp. 200, 
235, But there can be little doubt that they owed their recall to the 
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had wth him two representatives of tlie reformed church, 
whose business it was to inform him of any infi’action 
of those edicts which he liad issued in favour of their 
reliffion.™ 

Thus it was, that in France, as* well as in England, to¬ 
leration %vus ]>rcceded by scepticism j and thus it was, that 
out of tills scejiticism there 01*030 the humane and enlight¬ 
ened measures of Henry IV. The great jirince, by whom 
thes(‘ things were effected, unhappily fell a victim to that 
fanatical spirit which he had done much to curb;'’‘ but 
the cii*cuinstanccs which txjcurrcd after his death, showed 
how great an impetus had been given to the ago. 

On the murder of Henry IV., in IGIO, tlie govern¬ 
ment fell into the hands of the queen, wlio lulministcrcd 
it during the minority of her son, Louis XIll. And it is 
a remarkable evidence of the dii*cction which the mind 
was now Uiking, that she, though a weak and bigoted 
woman,refrained from those jMji’secutions wliich, only 
one generation before, Inul been considered a necessary 
proof of ix'ligious sincerity. TJiat, indeed, must have been 
a movement of no common energy, which could force to¬ 
leration, early in the seveuteenth century, upon a princess 
of tlie house of Medici, an Ignorant and superstitious Ca¬ 
tholic, who had been educated in the midst of Iier priests, 
and had been accustomed to look for their applause as the 
highest object of earthly ambition. 

droiicl entertained of their intrifTuoa (Cr^ffoirtf ITid. des p. .310); 

and lluniy cvutently ditflikiHl, nn well w ft^arCHl tliein. Suu two front 

him in H Ct/rre^. vol. \i, pp. V2i\ 101. It would appear, 

from the mcm. dtr Jiu'Miaif vol. v. p. 300, Vario, 1823, tlmt the never 
refltorijd tn tfiom their former autliorily in regard to eiluration. 

2^ati/h fTiV. de Lonia AV//, vol. i- pp. 142, 113; Lt VaHMW, vol. i. 
p. 150; voL xxii. p. 110; J)upleMig Alomat/, vol. i. p. SuUiff 

O'Jivnomiejff vol. vii, pp. 105, 4^)2, 442. 

When Kaviuilae was examined, he said, ^ qu*il y avait excifd par 
I'lDteret do la religion, ot psir uno impulnion irrraiatiblo.* Jlid. de 

Louis Xlllt voL i, p. its. This work eontaina the fullest account 1 have 
mot with of liaviullac; of wh m tht^rc Is, moreover, a description iu Les 
toriHics de. TiiUcmani deu IleutLYf vol. i. p. 85, Pfuls, 1840, a veiy curioua 
book. 

VaspoT (Hist, dr Lotns AY/i, vol. i. p. 270) calla her 'auporatitieuso 
an dernior point;’ vol. v. p. 481, ^ feiomo crddulo ut auperHtiticuBu.* 

See aleo vol. iii. p. 2r/>, voL vi. p. 028; and Or^irCf Hist, dcs Con/esscitrSf 
p. 05. 
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Yet this was what actually occurred. The queen con¬ 
tinued the ministers of Henry IV., Mid announced, that 
in every thing she would follow his example.®* Her first 
public act was, a declaration, that the Edict of Nantes 
should be inviolably preserved; for, she says, ‘ experience 
has taught our predecessors, that violence, so far from in¬ 
ducing men to return to the Catholic church, prevents 
them from doing so.** Indeed, so anxious was she upon 
this point, that when Louis,in Hil4, attained his nommal 
majority, the first act of his government was another con¬ 
firmation of the Edict t)f Nantes.** And, in 1615, she 
caused the king, who still remained under her tutelage,*® 
to issue a declaration, by which all preceding measures in 
favour of the Protestants were publicly confinned.*^ In 
the same spirit, she, in 1611, wished to raise to the presi¬ 
dency of parliament the celebrated l)e Thou; and it ivas 
only bymakingaformalannouncementofhisheresy, tluit 
the pope succeeded in frustrating what he considered an 
impious design.** 


'Elle Annon^ qu*elle vouloit suivrA en tout Texeniple du roi. . . . 
Is de Jlcnn IV, quo la reino eontlnuoit^ Sutnondt, Jltd. den 

vol. xxii. ]>p. 20G, 210; and am two lottera from )iur, in I}t4piesinM 
M<trHrryf Mhn. H Vorr^, voL xL l>. 283, vol. xii. p. 428. Sully had feared 
tliat the death of Henry IV. would caiiae a chanf^e of policy: ^que I'on 
a*Ailoit jettur dans dos dusseins tous contraires aux rtg^les, ordres et niaximes 
du feu roy.’ (L’twwrmW iJyyrtAi, Tol. Tiii. p. 401. 

^ Seo the declaration in Itid, de LohU JT///, vol. J>p* 74,75; and 

iioti<'os of it iu <fc RicMintf vol. L n. 58; Cawjigue^ vol, i. 

p. 27; Rctundj Hid. de TFAil de Mmtes, roL ii. p. 7 ; ^ Kmor, Ilki. de Louii 
JCIlif vol. i. p. 58. But none of thcee writers, nuT Sisniondi (vol. xxu. 
p. 221), appear to l>o aware that the issuing of tnLs doclaration w(u» <lt*tur« 
mined on, m ctmncil, as early as tbo 17th of Bfav; that is, only thrent days 
after the death of Henry IV. This is tnentioned by Pontchartmin, who was 
then one of the miniators. See Jfem* de P(mich<tri7*autf edit. Petitot, 1822, 
vol. i. p. 409; a book littlo Imown, but well worthy of Iwin^ read. 

^ Razmy Ilid. de Louie XIII, voh i. p. 262 ; Leinfistf Hid, fie rEdit de 
Nantc$f vol. ii. p. 1^; Mini, de FonieTUiy Mareml, vol. i. p. 257; Ia> Vassor, 
vol. i. p. 004. 

^ ^LaiAwit D^anmoine Padoumstration du royannie a la reino fta m^re.' 
Minu de Baeeompierre^ voL ii. p. 52. Compare SuUy, (Eamumicey vol. ix. p. 177. 
She possessed complete authority over tno king till 1617. See Memoiree de 
MoniylfU, voh i. p. 24; * avoit M tenu fort bas par la seine sa m5ro.’ 8co 
also Ze VtMor, Hist, de Lome XUI, vol. it pp. 040,077; 716, 764. 
liazm. Hist, tie Louis Xlllf vol. i. pp. 681, 682. 

In 16 il, Me pape le rojeta fomieI]em<mt coin mo hdrdtiquo. Basin, 
vol. i. p. 174. This is glossed over by Pontchartmu (Mimoires, voL i. p. 450); 

VOL. I. II 
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The turn which things were now taking, caused no 
little alarm to the friends of the hiei’archy. The most 
zealouschurchmen loudly censured the policy of the fjueen; 
and a great historian has observed that when, during the 
reign of Louis Xlll., such alannwaa caused in Europe 
W the active encroachments of the ecclesiastical power, 
Jnmee was the first country that ventured to oppose 
them.“® The nuncio openly complained to the queen of 
her conduct in favouring heretics; and he anxiously de¬ 
sired that those Protestant works should be suppressed, 
by ^\^iich the consciences of time believers wero greatly 
scandalized.^® But these, and similar representations, 
wore no longer listened to with the respect they would 
formerly have received; and the affairs of the country 
continued to be administered with those purely tcmpoial 
views, on which the measures of .Henry IV. had been 
avowedly bosed.^* 

Such was now the policy of the government of France; 
a govciTiinent whicli, not many years before, had con- 
sidorod it the groat dut^ of a sovereign to punish licretics 
and extirpate heresy. TJiat this continued improvement 
w.a8 merely the result of the general intellectual develop¬ 
ment, is evident, not only from its success, but also from 
the cliaracter of the queen-regent and the king. No one 
who li.ns read the contemporary memoirs, cun deny that 
Mary de Medici and Louis XIII. were as superstitious as 
any of their predecessors; and it is, therefore, evident, 
that this disregard of theological prejudices was due, 
not to their own personal merits, but to the advancing 
knowledge of the country, and to the pressure of an age 


but tbe fitstemeiit of M. BazLo is confirmed in tbo preface to De TTiou, IIi$~ 
ioii'e UniveraeUfif vol. i. p. xvi. 

^ ^ l)ur erete KinliiiU den die kircblinbe Itc&tauration erfuhr, gesetbab in 
Fninkrtncb.’ Itanke, die DdmiecheH PtipiU, vol. iii. p. 100. 

7'ljiB desire waa ozpreafiud sevenu timers but in vain: ^Oem batten die 
Nuntien Wurke von Tbou und Hicber verboten, aber es war ilineo niebt 
nm^licb.* Rankey die PapeUt voL ilt p. IHl, Anbang. Compare M4nu de 
JticMieu, vol. il. p. 08 ^ Mi^ de vol. i. p. 428. 

Tbia dedipe of tbe eccleaiaalical power u noticoa by many writers of 
tbo time; but it is sufiicieot to refer to tbe reiy curious ruxuonstrance of 
tbo French clergy, in in De Thou, Std. Unto. voL adv. pp. 440, 447. 
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which, in the rapidity of its progress, hurried along those 
who believed themselves to be its rulers. 

]>ut these considerations, weighty as they are, will 
only slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable man, 
Avho now appeared on the stage of public affairs. During 
the last eighteen years of the reign of Louis XIII., France 
\v'UH entirely governed by Richelieu,” one of that ex¬ 
tremely small class of statesmen to whom it is given to 
iiii[)i’eHS their own chnincter on the destiny of their coun¬ 
try. This grcjit mlcr has, in his knowledge of the political 
ai’t, ])robahIy never l)cen sui’passcKl, except by that pro¬ 
digy of genius who, in our time, troubled the fortunes of 
Kunipe. But, in one important jwnnt of view, Richelieu 
was superior to Naix)leon. T’hc life of Napoleon was a 
constant effort to ojipress the liberties of mankind; and his 
unrivalled capacity exhausted its resouives in struggling 
iigiiinst the tendencies of a great age. Ricliclieu, too, was 
a d(«pot; but his desjK)tism took a nobler turn. He dis¬ 
played, what Napoleon never jwsscssed, a just appreciation 
of the spirit of his own time. In one gi*eat point, indeed, 
he fiiiled. His atteuipts to destroy tlie power of the 
I'Tonch nobility were altogether futile for, owing to a 
long course of events, the authority of that insolent class 
was so dta-ply rooted in the popular mind, that the labours 
of another century were required to efthce its ancient in¬ 
fluence. Rut, though Richelieu could not diminish the 
social and moral weight of tlic French nobles, he curtailed 

M. Montcil flays (Hid. da Frtm^ai* da dioer»Etat$i vol, vii. p. 114), 

^ JNcliulieu tint le flcopttti; I^uis XUl. portA la couroone.' And Ciunpion 
{Mtnmrtft, p. 07) <*alls him *plutut )o luiutTC qu« le muiifltn?;’ and imJa, 
(ip. 218, 211), that he * avmt gunvero^ dix-holt iius In Prnoce avoc un pou* 
Voir absolii et une gloiro sdns pareille.’ Compare Mcm» du Carfii/uil de Mtzj 
vol. i. p. (W. 

The common opinion, nut forth In Hid. of 'voL i. 

pp. 101-104, and in many otner books, is, that Kichelleu did dc^Ktioy their 
iiidiumw; but thifl error Arisofl from political in^neiico with socia! 

influence. What is tonuod tlie political power of a in uiurely the 
symptom aad immifeHtation of its real power; and it ia no use to attack the 
tirNt, unless you can also we^en the second. The real power of the nobles 
was flocinl^ imd that neither llichelieu nor Louis XIV. cthtld impair; and it 
remained intact until the middle of the ei^teenth century, when the intel¬ 
lect of France rebelled against it, orerthfew it, and flnaUy eifectod the 
French lievolutioD. 
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their political privileges; and he chastised their crimes 
with ‘u severity which, for a time at least, repressed their 
former license.” So little, however, can even the ablest 
statesman effect, unless he is seconded by the general 
temper of the age in which he lives, that these checks, 
rude as they were, pi'oduced no permanent result. After 
his death, the French nobles, as we shall presently see, 
quickly rallied; and, in the wars of the Fronde, debased 
that great struggle into a mere contest of rival femilies. 
Nor was it until the close of the eighteenth centuiy, that 
F’rance was finally relieved from the overweening influence 
of that powerful class, whose selfishness hod long retarded 
the progress of civilization, by retaining the people in a 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have not 
yet fully recovered. - 

Although in this respect Richelieu failed in achieving 
his designs, he in other matters met with signal success. 
This wfw owing to tlio fact, that his large and compre¬ 
hensive views harmonized with that sceptical tendency, of 
which I have just giveu some account. For this remark¬ 
able man, though he was a bishop and a cardinal, never 
for a moment allowed the claims of his profession to make 
him forego the superior claims of his country. He knew, 
what is too often forgotten, that the govenior of a people 
should measure affairs solely by a political standai*d, and, 
should pay no reganl to the pretensions of any sect, or the 
propagation of any opinions, except in reference to the 
present and practiced welfare of men. The consequence 
was, that, during his administration, there was seen the 
marvellous spectacle of supreme authority wielded by a 
priest, who took no pains to increase the power of the 
spiritual classes. Indeed, so farfrom this, he often treated 
them with what was then considered unexampled rigour. 
The royal confessors, on account of the importance of their 

KlchdUa appears to have formed tbe design of humbling tbe nobles, at 
leant as early as See a characlerislse P^Mge in hia M^nu4rcs, yol. ii# 

p. lUO. In iSwmWw’s Courts of l^urvpe^ vol. ii. pp. OH*05, there is a curious 
trailitlonal anecdotOi wluclu though probably false, shows, at all events, the 
fear and haired with which the Fronch nobles regarded the memory cf 
Richelieu more tlian a contuiy after hia death* 
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functions, had always been regarded \7ith a certain vener¬ 
ation ; they were supposed to be men of unspotted piety; 
they had hitlierto possessed immense influence, and even 
the most powerful statesmen had thouglit it advisable to 
show them the deference due to their exalted position.'* 
Richelieu, however, was too familiar with the arts of his 
pi’ofession, to feel much res[x:et for these keepers of the 
consciencesof kings. Caussm,thecoufcssorof Louis XIII!, 
hjKl, it seems, followed the example of his predecessoi*8, 
and endeavoured to instil his o^vn \’icw8 of jM>licy into the 
mind of the royal penitent.^® But Kich(;lieu, so soon as 
he lieard of this, dismissed him from otfice, and scut him 
into exile; for, he contcmptuoiisly says, ‘the little father 
Caussin ’ should not uiterfere in matters of government, 
since lie is one of those who liave always been brought 
up in the innocence of a religious life.''^ Cuussin was 
succeeded by the celebrated Sirmond; but Richelieu 
would not allowthe new confessor to begin his duties, until 


On ilioir iuducncu, 8co Orr/ftHrCf <ks CoH/c^scHm ; aud coniparu 

the ruiuurkx of Mr. Orote, a writnr, wliuw uiuid in always ready with 
hiHtorical analoffioa. OrvUU Hid. of Grtoce, vol. \i. p, 2nd edit. 1851, 
Many of thu French kinga had a atmng uaiuiid ufllsidjon for munhs; hut tlio 
moai tiingular iiistaueo 1 have found of this sort of lovo is moutionod by no 
less a 111 HU timn 1 hj 'Pliou, rcKpccting llciiry III. l)e H'hoii {Hid. vol. x. 
pp. 000^ (Mj7) naya nf that prince i * 8oit leiupdnuaont, aoit utiuention, la 
presence d*UQ moino faieait toujoure plaiair n llenri ^ et je lui ai mcji-meini; 
souvent ontendu diroi que leur vue pi^iiitioit Ic memo edet sur eon ame^ quo 
le chatouilleinont Ic plus d^Ui'At aur le cnips.’ 

One of Ilia auggestiona waa^ * aur lea dangora quo couroii le catholIciAme 
en Allcmagnc, par scs li^ms aveer lea piiisaanocs protosttuitcs.’ Oir^oirCf 
Jlidoire dvH Coit/t^sse^trOy p. tM2. The fiJlcat occuuut of Caaasin is iu 
Vtmor, Hid. da Tjoiiis Xl2I, toL ix^ pp. 287-^K) ; to which, however^ 
Gr^goiro never n'fem As I shall hai^e fr^uent occasion to quota Lo Vassor. 
1 uiHT obaorve, that lio ia for more accurate than is generally supposetl, ana 
that lie ixaa been veiy unfmrly treated by the majority of l^reucJi writera, 
among whom ho is unpopular, on account of has constant attacks on Louid 
XIV. Sisinondi {Hid. Jcg Fran^aisj vol. xxii. pp. 188,18i>) apealca highly 
of hia Hid. of Zoui/t XIll .; and so ftf ns my own Toading extends, 1 can 
confinn hia favourable opinion. 

petit pM'e Caiisain.’ M6m. de Rickdiett^ voL x. p. 200; and at p. 217, 
ho ia cliiHstxl ainnn^ the ^peraonnes qui avoient touiours M nourries dans 
I'inncH^enco d'une religieuwseo also p. 210, on bis ^simplieitd et igno* 
rancr.’ Respecting Richelieu's treatment of Cnuasin, m M6m. do Mtmtijlat^ 
voL i. pp. 17d«176; LoUroo de iVitila, voL L p. 4U j Ike lUaux, HidorioUeif 
vul. ii. p. 182. 
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he had soleinnly promised never to interfere in state 
affairs.^* 

On another occasion of much more importance, Riche¬ 
lieu displayed a similar spirit. The French clergy wci*e 
then possessed of ciioiinous wealth; and, as they enjoyed 
the privilege of taxing themselves, tliey were careful not 
to make what they considered unnecessary contributions 
toAvards defraying the ex^jenses of the state. They had 
cheei'fully advanced money to carry on war against the 
Protestants, because they believed it to be their duty to 
assist in the extirpation of heresy.^® But they saw no 
reason why their rtivenues should be wistcd in effecting 
mere temporal benefits; they considered themselves as 
the guardians of funds set apirt for spiritual pur|K)sc8, 
and they thought it impious that wealth consecrated by 
tlie piety of their ancestors should fall into tlie pmfane 
hands of secular statesmen. Itichelicu, who looked on 
these scruples as the artifices of interested men, hud taken 
u veiy different view of the rcLition winch the clergy bore 
to the country.*® So fiu* fi-oin thinking that the interests 
of the church were sujierior to those of the state, he laid 

’■ SiHMfWfli, vol. xxiii. p. Talhtnmit den lUtiuXt 

JliHorkitcttn toI. ill. ji. 7^ iKitc. Viv<nnf (lluU, de IjOinn XJlTy vol. x. 
iwrt ii. p. 701) that Sirnioml 'ne aouliot a U caw mw le du 

Kicliclieu, paree qu'il iiu mi m^uit point dos alCururt d'dtat.' Act'uniing* to 
tho SAtno writer (vol. viu. p. I50)» l»iehcli<tu tlioiiglit at one timo of Ui^irivin^ 
the Jesuitic of tlicir jhurt of vonromor to tho kin|^. 

Zavail^j Hint, ties vol. iii, p. 87 ; Le Fanior, Ifint. dn /“.own 

A777, vnl Iv. p. :308; Jlitziftf JfiM, dfi iMUtn XIIf, vol. ii. p. U l; 
ffisi. (h fEdU dc XitHtfin, voL ii. pp. 3^18. Itonoiet aayfl: ‘ Le de 

Franco, i^orant et corronipn, on>voit tout son do voir compria dans I'extir¬ 
pation dea lidrdtiquofl ; et ineme il ofiroit do grsmdoj* eomnioM, 4 condition 
qu'on lea ciuployut a optte guent!.* 

^ In which lie ia fully borne out by the high authority of Vnttel, wlu>so 
words T shall quote, for the mke of those pulitidans who still cleave to tho 
buperannnated Lheory of the sacmlncHa of churcli^vtqMtrty : * Loin que Tex- 
emptloQ Appnrtienne aux bions d’d^disR parro quits sont consiu;r<ts 4 Dieii, 
e’eat au contrairo par cette nuHon tui^mc, quila ooivent etm pris led ])reniiorH 
p4ur le salut de rdtat; car il n’j a rien de plus agrdahle au P4i'e commun 
des homines, quo de garantir uoe nation do ra mine. J)icu u'ayaiit besoin 
de rien I lui consacrer dea biens, c^eat lea destiocr a dos usages (jiii lui soiont 
agrdablea De plus, Ics bien^ do I’dglise, de I'avcu du clerj^ Im-nieme, aonl 
on grande partio destioda aux pauvrea. Quand Tdtat est dans le hesoin, il 
eat sans doute le premier pauvre. et le plus digt)o de secours.' VditeL le 
DroU (tee Gene, vol. i. pp. 170,17^ 
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it down as a maxim of policy, that ‘ the reputation of the 
state was the first consideration.’®* With such fearless¬ 
ness did he cany out this principle, that having convoked 
at Mantes a great assembly of the clergy, he compelled 
them to aid the government by an extraordinary supply 
of 6,000,000 franca; and finding that some of the highest 
dignitaries had expressed their discontent at so unusual 
a step, he liiid hands on them also, and to the amazement 
of the church, sent into exile not only four of the bishops, 
but likewise the twoarcbbishopsofToulouseandofSens.®® 
If those things had been done fifty ycara earlier, they 
w’ould most assuredly have proved fatal to the minister 
wlio dared to attempt them. But Richelieu, in these and 
similar measures, was aided by tlic spirit of an age which 
was beginning to despise its ancient masters, h'or this 
giaicral tendency was now becoming apparent, not only 
in literature and in politics, but even m the proceedings 
of the oixlinary tribunals. Tlie nuncio indignantly com¬ 
plained of the hostility displayed against ecclesiastics by 
the French judges; and he said that, among other shame¬ 
ful things, some clerg^unen hud beerj hung, without being 
fii’st deprived of tluar spiritual character.** On other 
occiisioiis, the increasing contempt showed itself in a ^vay 
well suited to the coarseness of the j)revailing manners. 
Sourdis, the archhishopof Bourdeaux, was twice ignomini 
ously beaten; once by the Duke d’Epernon, and afterwards 


* Que la rdputatioQ do oat pNffdnLblo & toiitei chosen.* 3fctn, tie 
vol. ii. p. 482. This wad iu 1026, uid way of refuting tlio 

legate. 

Sieinonfii, Uid. fie$ toI. xxiii. pp. 477^ 478 1 Bazin^ Hid, de 

Louis XlJJj vol. iv. pp. 22*% The (/urdiniiJ do Hols, who Kiuhe- 

11 HU person fillv, say a : * ^1. lo cardinal de lUebelieu avoit donnd uiio atteiuto 
cruolle A la diguitd ct ^ la UbortiS du cleigu dooa riwaembldo do Mante, ot il 
avoit exi\6j avfn: des circondtanccs atrocce, bix de bos prdlatd loe plue conai** 

ddmbhtM.’ Uom. Jv JMSj vol. i. p. »)0. 

*l)io Nuntien iiudcii kuin Ikide der Be$iehw(>rdcn die eio machen zu 
niuwen glauben, voniiglicli iiber die Bnachrankuiigen wolebo die geidtliche 
JurUdiction erfahre. . . . i^uweiJeu werde cin (roiatlicher hingcriubtot ohno 
omt degi’odirt zu soya.* JtaukCf die vol. iii. ]>. 1^7: a summary^ in 

imi. of tlie complaintM of the tboii DUOcio« and of ihi»» of bis prcdocowors. 
Le vAHSor (Hid, de Louis XIIL vol. v. pp. 51, Mq.) baa given some curious 
details respecting the auimoeity between tno clergy and the secular tribunals 
of France m 10^. 
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by the Marechal de Vitry.*^ Nor did Richelieu, who usu¬ 
ally treated the nobles ^vith such severity, seem anxious 
to punish this gross outrage. Indeed, the archbishop not 
only received no sympa^y, but, a few years later, was 
percinptoiily ordered by Richelieu*to retire to his own dio¬ 
cese ; such, however, was his alarm at the state of affairs, 
that he fled to Carpentras, and put himself under the pro¬ 
tection of the pope.®® This happened in 1641; and nine 
years earlier, the church had incurred a still greater scan¬ 
dal. Fur in 1632, serious disturbances having arisen in 
Languedoc, Richelieu dhl not fear to meet the difliculty 
by depriving some of the bishops, and seizing the teni- 
pomlities of the others.®® 

The indignation of tlie clergy may be easily imagined. 
Such rcjxiated injuries, even if they had proceeded from 
a layman, would have been hard to endure; but they were 
rendered doubly bitter by being the work of one of them¬ 
selves—one who had been nurtured in the profession 
against which he turned. This it was which aggravated 
the offence, because it seemed to be adding troachery to 
insult. It was not a war from without, but it was a trea- 


** Stinumdi, JIi4, Dvn^is, toL xxiiU p. ?K)1 5 tk 
yol. lii. pp. <)53. Basing who noUtron Uiu aflair. >^iinpl,v siiys 

(Hid, de Louie XIIT, ytil. iti. p. 4^): * fiO Dinr^clial de vitry, Huivmit 
rcxcDiplo <^iu lui en avoit dotiii4 lo due d’ICpomoit, s’euiporta jusqu'a Ju 
frappev de son baton.* la rofjard to tlie brat autHiuut is in Mhn, 

de ^ichdicuy where it ia atateo (vol. via. p. IM) that the duke^ juat before 
dogging the archbishop, ^diaoit au peuplo^ lianges^vous, vous yerrcis 
comino rdtiiUcrai votrv ai'choy 6 que/*^ lliu wna stated by a witness, who 
heard the duke utt 6 ^ the words. Compare, further infonua^oo, Le 
Voiuor, Jlidi de Louis XIII^ vol. z. part ii. p. 07, with TaWsviant des 2kou.c, 
HiHorietieSf vol. iii. p. 110 . Dra Rtiauz, wtio, in his own way, waa some¬ 
what of a phLloaopher, contentedly eava: ^Cet arcbeveque se pouvoit vantur 
d’etre le or^lat du monde qni a\*oit dte lo plus hattu.* His brotlicr was 
Cardinal oourdis; a man of some httlo reputation in his own time, and con¬ 
cerning whom a curious anecdote is related Is Menu de Conm/i, pp. 2^1- 

m 

^ Sismojidif Hid, des IVan^aiSt yoL zxiiL p. 470» Le Vassor (Hist, do 
Louis XIIIj voL X. part ii. p. 149) says: 11 s'onfuit done honteusf'ment a 
Ca^entras sous la protection du piw.^ 

^ * i^es 4ve<|ues hirent punia par Ja saisie do leur temporel; Alby, Nimes, 
Usds, furent mvdes de leure prelate.’ Cowjigue's BitdMeu, Paris, 1844, vol. ii. 
p. 24. The Trotestants were grratly u^ightod at the punishment of tho 
Diihope of Alby and Nimee, which ^les ministres i^cgardoient comme une 
vengeance divino.’ Bmoidf Hid, de f£dit de Nantes, vol ii. pp. 528,529. 
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son from within. It was a bishop who humbled the epis¬ 
copacy, and a cardinal who affronted the church.*^ Such, 
however, was the general temper of men, that the clergy 
did not venture to strike an open blow; but, by means 
of their partisans, they scattered the most odious libels 
against the great minister. They said that he was un¬ 
chaste, that he was guilty of o]>en debauchery, and that 
he held incestuous commerce with his own niece.®* They 
declared that he had no religion; that he was only a Ca¬ 
tholic in name; that he was the pontiff of the Huguenofs; 
that he was the patriarch of atheists ;** and what was worse 
than all, they even accused him of vdshing to establish a 
schism in the French church.'"^ Happily, the time was- 
now passing away in winch the national mind could be 
moved by such artifices as these. Still, the charges are 
worth recording, because they illustrate the tendency of 
public affairs, and the bitterness wthSdjich tlie spiritual 
classc.s saw the reins of jwwer falling fr^ tlieir hands. 
Indeed, all this was so manifest, that in the last civil war 
raised against Richelieu, only twoyeara before his death, 
the insurgents stated in tlieir pi-oclamation, that one of 
their objects was to revive the respect with which the 
clei'ffy and nobles had formerly been treated.®^ 

The more we study tlie aireer of Richelieu, the more 
prominent does this antagonism become. Every thing 
proves that he was conscious of a gi*eat struggle going on 
between the old ecclesiastical scheme of government, and 
the new secular scheme; and that he was detei-mined to 

In a abort account of KicbelicU| which wra published imnicdiatelT 
after his death; tho writer indlguantiy a cardinal; he af- 

iiictod the church.’ ^nerit TriacU, v. p. M), Compare Saziftf Hid, de 
Loui^ Xllly voL iv, p. 322. 

^ This Rcandalous charge in regard to hia niece was a favourite one with 
the cleigy x imd among many other instaneoj*) the accusAtioo waa brought 
by the Cardinal de in the grosbest manner. See TaUetnfWi det 

^tu.Tj Hidoruftteif vol, iiL p. 201. 

* Do la ccB petitA dcrita qui lo ddnon^iont coniine le "pontife dos ha- 
guenota ou putriarche dr a atUfSea.” ’ RuMieu^ voL i. p. 312. 

Compare Des JUaux^ HidoridU^ vol. ii. p. 233^ Le VaeBor, Hid. 
de Louie XIII, vol viii. part ii. pp. 177, 178, vol. ix. p. 277. 

Bee the maoifeeto in Siemomi, Hid. dee Frtm^uii, vol. xsiu. pp. 452; 

463. 
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put down the old plan, and uphold the new one. For, not 
only in his domestic administration, but also in his foreign 
policy, do we find the same unprecedented disregard of 
theological interests. The House of Austria, particularly 
its Spanish branch, had long been respected by all pious 
men as the faithful ally of the church; it was looked upon 
as the scourge of heresy; and its proceedings against the 
heretics had won for it agreut name in ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory.*' When, thei’cfore, the French government, in the 
rcfign of Charles IX., made a deliberate attempt to destroy 
the Protestants, France naturally established an intimate 
connexion with Spain us well as mth Rome;*® and these 
three great powers were tinnly united, not by a com¬ 
munity of ternpoi*al intcreste, but by tlic force of a reli¬ 
gious compact. This theological confederacy was aflor- 
wurds broken up by the personal character of Henry IV.,*" 
and by the growing indilfcroncc of tlie age; but during 
the minority of Louis XIIJ., the queon-regent had in 
some dogi'ee renewed it, and liad attempted to revive the 
superstitious prejudices upon which it was based.In all 
her feelings, she was a zealous Catholic; she was warmly 
attached to Spain; .and she succeeded in marrying her son, 
tlic young king, to a Spanish princess, and licr daughter 
to a Spanish prince.®® - 

lAta in tlio sixteenth century, ‘fila nine <le was the pocop- 

nlr.ixl iMid woll-mcpit<^ title of the king* of Suniii. 2)e Thoft, Umi>. 
vul. xi. p. 2^0. Compare Jhrpfeuiji Mcni, H Con'ffpvtid. toL \i, 

p. 21. And on the opiniona which tiie Oatholi&s cnrly in the aeventcentli 
century, pencmilv held respecting Hjmiiiy eon MatvuHf 

vol i. \). 180 ; Alim, dc Jitpwmipierrf, vol. i. p. 424, 

Aft to the connexion between thia foreign policy and the mafiftOCTe of 
8a)nt ii&rtholomew, see Canejigut. HUt, de la Hfjormt. voL iii. pp. 2o3, 268^ 

^ On the policy, and atill more on tlio feolinga, of Henry TV. towards the 
IIousc of Auatria, aoc iiiuUgf (HamoniiM vol. ii. p. 201, vol. iii. pp. ]tt2, 

im, ti>L iv. pp. 280, 290, 321, 343, 344, :«t4, vol. v, p. 123, vol. vi. p. 29.3, 
vol. vii. p. vol. vlii. pp. 195, 202, 348. 

Caprfiffuc'H JiichsUeff, vol. i pp, 20,309 j M6m, d& Mont fflaf , vol. i. pp. 10, 
17; Zr* J Wor, JliM, ik Lotun Xllly voL i. p. 2<»8, vol. vi. p. ‘WO; St^nwndif 
Hid. de^ Fron^iny vol. xxii. p. 227. Her husband, Hc^niy iV^, said tliat ahe 
bad * the houI of a Spaniard.’ Coptfiguey JHd. de la vol. viii. p. 150. 

^ This was, in uer opinion, a naatCNstroke of policy: * l*lnt4t^e du 
double niariagu nveo TEsjnigno qu*elle avoit indnagd avec tant d'aimlieation, 
et qu'olle remdoit comma le plus fenne appui de sun autoritd.’ ^ Koaior, 
Mid, de XJII, vol. i pp. 453, 464. 
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It might have been expected that when Richelieu, a 
groat dignitary of tlie Romish chui’ch, was placed at the 
head of affairs, he would have reestablished a connexion 
so eagerly desired by the profession to which he be¬ 
longed.r»ut his conduct was not regulated by such 
views as these. His object was, not to favour the opi¬ 
nions of a sect, but to j)romote the interests of a nation. 
His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes of his foreign 
alliancc.s, were all directed, not against the enemies of tl\e 
chureh, but against the enemies of Fmice. By erecting 
this new standard of action, Richelieu took a great step 
towards secularizing the whole system of European ix>li- 
tiesv For he thus made the theoretical intere.sts of men 
subordinate to their practical interests. Before his time, 
tile ridel’s of Frence, in order to punish tlieir Protestant 
subjects, had not hesitated to demand the aid of the Oa- 
tliolic troops of Spain; and in so doing, they merely acted 
upon the old opinion, that it was the cnief duty of a 
government to suppress heresy. This pernicious doctrine 
ivas first openly repudiated l>y Richelieu. As early as 
.1617, and before he had established his power, he, in an 
instruction to one of the foreign ministers which is still 
extant, laid it down as a principh*, that, in matters of 
state, no Catholic ought to prefer a Spaniard to a French 
Protestant.^'' To us, indeed, in the progress of society, 
such ])rcfbrcncc of the claims of our country to those of 
our cwmmI, has become a matter of course; but in thos? 
days it was a startling novelty.Richelieu, however, Ad 


S<) late OS 11550, the hVonch wiebed ^to Iwten a peat'? witli 

Spain,and to curb tlie beretica in Franco.’ LtHerfrwH Pt4lto wit^ 

ton in and pnnted in yoHffhoHB of Q'omtmiff i* P* 430, 

8 vo, IH'IU, During tho ndnority of IjOUJs XIII. wo how of zdwa ca- 
tholiqntis, ct cenx qui d^airoient, k qnelqne pnx qne co fus dea 

deux rop, et d(?s denx courounes dc Finocc ct comme le 66ul 

moyon propro, scion Jour ad vis, pour FoxtinHition des dans la chres- 

tiuntn.* iSV/%, Oicon, 2tayair/fy vol ix. p. iHl: coiuparu ^^i. p. 248, on 
Hea z6[Ciii oatboliqueH eapHgnolisez de France.' 

Seo IlisL de* Fra9H^, voL xxii. p|\ 8H7-5W>, where the 

importiuin^ of this document is noticed, and it is that Hichulieu hod 
drawn it up ‘ avec beaucoup do soia* Tho langimK® Pcronip- 

tory: ^(juo nul catholique n'ost si avouii^e d'e^timer cu iimti&ro u'^tatun 
hUpagnol moilleur qu'uQ fraa^ais huguenot' 

» Even ill tho roign of Homy I v. the French l^toetants were not cod^ 
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not fear to push the paradox even to its remotest conse¬ 
quences. The Catholic churcli justly considered that its 
interests were bound up with those of the House of Aus¬ 
tria but Richelieu, directly he was called to the council, 
determined to humble that house in both its branches.^®^ 
To effect tlus, he openly supported the bitterest enemies 
of his own religion. He aided the Lutherans against the 
Emperor of Geimany; he aided the Calvinists against the 
King of Spain. During tlie eighteen yeax*8 he was su¬ 
preme, he steadily pursued the same undeviating policy.**^ 
When Philip attempted to oppress the Dutch Protest¬ 
ants, Richelieu made common cause with them; at first, 
advancing them large sums of money, and afterwards 
inducing the French king to sign a trcjjty of intimate 
alliance with those who, in the opinioii of the church, 
he ought rather to have chastized as rebellious heretics. 


eidcred to be Frenchmen: ^Thc intolerant dogmaa of Komnn OntlidliuiHm 
did not recognize thota aa Frenchmen. They were looked upon as fonnguura; 
or mtlior U9 cDeiiiies; and were treut^ na auch/ Fciict, UUU of the 
imte of Franccy p. 1?10. 

Sistnondi under tlic year 1010, ‘Toute I'^liao catholique croyoit 
eon Aort lid a celui de la iiuiisou d’Autriclie.’ IliU> det FrtmeaUt vol, xxii. 
p. m 

* Sa vuo dominante fut rabaisaomont de la mueon d’Aatrlohe.* Fla9- 
am, Hid. de la DiplottuUie Frmu^aiee^ vol. iii. p. 81. And, on tlie oarlv forum- 
tion of this scheme, ace MSm. de la FachefoHcaM^ vol. i. p. *150. I)e Itetz 
Hays, that before Itielielieu, no one liad even thought of aucli a stop : * (Jclui 
, d’attaquor la formidable maisou d'Autricho n’avoit dtd imagind de pcrsoimc.' 

de FetZf toI. i. p. 45. 'rhia la rothur too^ atrougly cxpnfsaed ; but tlie 
^ole paruraph is curious, as written by a man who poM,sossod groat abilitv^ 
*whVb lie Retz uudoubtcdly did, and who, though hatiog lilchelieu, could 
not ranun from bearing teetiiuony to his immense services. 

\)bwQhl Cardinid der roml^en Kirche trug itichelieu koin lieden* 
ken, nutden Pro tea tauten selbst unverhuhlen in Hand zu tretim.* 
die Pupdef voL ii. p. 610. Compare, in M4m. de vol. ii. 

pp. 28, 20, the reproach which ibe nuncio Spada addretuod to llichelieu for 
treating with the Protestants, * de la paix qui se traittoit avee lea hugue¬ 
nots.* See also Z>e Vaeeur^ Hid, de Xowta Xtll^ roL v. pp. 2:10, 054-350, 507; 

a good passage in LtrwUetf Hid, dee Frtmqaie, vui. iii. p. IK),—an able 
little work, and perhaps the b^t amall history ever publisbed of a great 
county. 

De Beta mentions a carious illustration of the feelings of the eccleei- 
fistioal party reacting this treaty. He says, that the Bi^op of Beauvais, 



damanda dda le premier jour aux HoUandoia ^u*Ua ae coDvertissent 4 la re- 
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In the same way, when that great war broke out, in which 
the emperor attempted to subjugate to the true faith the 
consciencesofGei’manPi’otestantSjRichelieustood forward 
us their protector; he endeavoured fiom the beginning 
to save their leader the Palatine;’®* and, failing in that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus,'®® the ablest military commander the Reform¬ 
ers had then produced. Nor did he stop there. After 
the death of Gustavus, he, seeing that the Protestants 
were thus deprived of their great leader, made still more 
vigorous efforts in their favour.'®® He intrig^ued for them 
in foreign courts ; he opened negotiations in their behalf; 
and eventually he orgimized for their protection a public 
confederacy, in which all ecclesiastical considerations were 
set at defiance. This league, which formed an important 
precedent in the intcnmtional |)olity of Europe, was not 
only contracted by Richelieu with the two most powerful 
enemies of his own church, hut it was, from its tenor, what 
Sismoudi emphatically calls a ‘ Protestant confederation,’ 
—a Protestant confederation, he says, between Franco, 
Englmid, and HoUand.'®^ 

Uglon cfttboliquo, slla vouloieni demeiircr Oads l*Rl1ianee do Fmneo/ Mfm. 
du Ciirdinal dv llvity vol. i. p. I suppose, is Uio origioAl authority 

for the statement in the Jitoff. Univ, yol. xiv. p. 440; though, as xb too often 
the ewe in that uthom'iso v^uable work, the writer has omitted to indicate 
tlio Boiirco of his information. 

In he aitonipted to form a league ^en fareur du PalaiiiL* 

Sismotidif Jlid, deit toI. xxiL p. 57Q. Siamondi eecma not quite 

certaiu os to the diuct'ritj of his proposal; but os to this there can, 1 think, 
be little doubt; for it appears frooi his own memoirs, that even in 10^4 be had 
in view tho recovery or ibo Palatinate. Mem, de Uteheiieu, vol. tl. p. 405; 
and agYiin in 1025, p. 4tf8. 

Suttnotidif vol xxiii. p. 173; CoptJigH^B toL i. p. 415; Le 

Fojisor, nut. de Zvwji XIIj, toL vi. pp. 12,600; and at p. 481): ^ Lo roi de 
Suodo qui comptoit uniquoment sur lo cardinal.’ 

Compare de vol. i. pp. 74, 76, vol. ii. pp. 02, 03, with 

de Marcud, voll iL p« 108; and IfoveWi LeUirSf p. 247. The 

diherent views wbicli occurred to his fertile mind in consequence of tho 
duath of (lustavus, are strikingly summed up in MHn. de Jlicnelieu, voh vii. 
pp. 272-277. On his eubsequent pecuniary advances, see vol. ix. p. 395. 

In 10>33, ^ Ics anibaaNadeum de France, d’Angletorrc et de llollande 
mirunt k profit lo repos do I’biver pour reeborrer la cohfbddration protestante.’ 
SietnowH, JM. dee Frmi^, roL zxiii. p. 231. Compare, in ^hUcheke'e 
StoiduA Hfubasm/i vol. i. p. 275, the remaric made twenty Tears later by 
Chriatiiia, daughter of Gustavus, on the union with ^ papists.^ 
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These things alone would have made the administra¬ 
tion of Richelieu a great epoch in the history of European 
civilization. For his government affords fhe first example 
' uf an eminent Catholic statesman systematically disre¬ 
garding ecclesiastical interests, and showing that disre¬ 
gard in the whole scheme of his foreign, as well as of his 
domestic, policy. Some instances, indeed, approacliing to 
. this, may be found, at an earlier period, among the petty 
rulers of Italian states; but, even there, such attempts 
had never been successful; they had never been continued 
for any length of time, nor had they been carried out on 
a scale large enough to raise them to the dignity of inter¬ 
national precedents. The jjeculiar glory of Richelieu is, 
tliat his foreign policj' was, not occasionally, but invari¬ 
ably, governed by temporal considemtion.s; nor do I be¬ 
lieve tliut, duniig the long tenure of bis power, there is to 
be found the least proof of his regard lor those theological 
interests, the promotion of which had long been looked 
upon as a matter of jMirainount importance. Ry thus stea¬ 
dily subordinating the church to the state; by enforcing 
the jirinciplc of this subordination, on a large scale, with 
great ability, and with unvaiying success, he laid the 
foundation of that purely secular polity, the consolidation 
of which has, since his death, beeji the aim of all the best 
European diplomatists. The result was a most salutary 
change; which had been for some time preparing, but 
which, under him, was first completed. For, by the intro¬ 
duction of this system, an end was 2 )ut to religious wars; 

■ and the chances of peace were increased, bythus removing 
one of the causes to which the inten’uption of peace had 
often been owing.'®® At the same time, there was pro- 

This change may be illuatmted Cdmpanng tbe work of Grotias with 
that of Vattel. These two eminent men are still respected» as tito iriout 
autimritAttve expounders of international lav; but there is this important 
ditferenre between them, that Vattcl w r o te more than a century after (Irntius, 
and when the secular principles enforced by Itichelieu bad peuctrated the 
minds cTcn of common politicians. Theroforci Vattel says {Lb J)roti den 
(fcnSf vol. i.^p. 370, 380): ^On domaode s’il est permis do fairo jiUiaoce 
avcG line nntton qui no professe pas la meme relifnon P Si lea tniitds faite 
avec les ennemU de la toi sont^^alides P Grotius a traitd la quostion assos 
au long. Cette t^ussion pouvait etre n^cessaire dans un temps on la 
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pared the way for that final separation of theology from 
politics, which itwill be the business of future generations 
fully to achieve. How great a step had been taken in 
tins direction, appears from the facility with which the 
operations of Richelieu wei'c continued by men every way 
his inferiors. Less than two years after his death, there 
was assembled the Congress of Westphalia;^®® the mem¬ 
bers of wliich concluded that celebrated peace, which is 
remarkable, as being the tirat comprehensive attempt to 
adjust the conflicting interests of the leading European 
countries.'*® In this iinpoi’tant treaty, ecclesiastical inter¬ 
ests were altogether disregarded;*" arid the contracting 
parties, instead of, ns licretofitro, depriving each other of 
their possessions, took the Iwlder course of indemnifying 
themselves at the cx{H:nse of the chus'ch, and did not hesi¬ 
tate to seijse her revenues, and secularize several of her 
bishoprics."* From tliis grievous insult, which became a 


lUreiir cto» pHrtis obt«(*iirriM8ait encore princip<*fl qiiVUe ftVAif lon|f<tcYni>a 
(ait oultliHr^ croiru qM*i*lJo Mruit nupeHlue dMt» uutro uitWle. Int 
nutuit'lle Keulu rv^it le9 troitiSH de$ la di(lerent« de ndi^on y cst 

ubmiluintnit dttDiipVro/ See alwi p. HlH, 9w\ vol. ii. p. 151. On the other 
ImntJ, OndiiiN oppoece allittiircH beteroen naUonfl of and 

tliaC uotliiu^r can jiiMUfy tiieni except * unc extreme neciMsitd. 

Viir il liiul cljcn'iicr preinioreinent lo ri^^ie c^leAtOp c*e^t a dirt^ p<*n8er avanl 
routes t*ho:4vH (K la pronupttKjn de IVtviui^o.* And ho further nM'ommertdA 
}liat urinree slioulu fellow tlio advice pven on tbiit enbject W Foiilque^, 
ArchoixJiop of Ithcime! Ortitwftf /c JJrott tie hi Orurt't etde la JW.r, livre ii. 
cJiap. XV. sec. xi. vol. i. pp. 4H>% 48((, etlit Vtarl>cyrac» Aiasterdam, 1724, 41(>; 
a the more instructive, bccaiiHO (irotiii.** whb a man (»f pi^eat 

and ^rcat hnnioiiity. On religious wars, aa nntumlly recognised in barba¬ 
rous timoH, see the curious and importout work, of Timoury pp. 141, 
’.m, :Wi. 

* Ijq Congr^e de Westphaiie B’ourrit le 10 avril 104t*1.* Lavatf^, JliM, 
ties Frwif;fnSy veil. iii. j). IfiO. Its two great divisions at Munftur andOKnabritck, 
Avoi'C fonnotl in March 1044. J’lagtoHf Hid, tie hi Diplomafie, vol. iii. p. 110. 
liichelieu died, in December 1042. liioff. Um9. vol. xxxviii. p. 28. 

* ]jeii ro^cs de Charles-Quini ot de Henri IV fout ^poque pour cer- 

tainei^ purtte:i du droit international; mais Je point de <(«ipnrt le plus saillaat, 
e la paix de Weslphalie.’ Introdiic. d CFfude dti llroit, Paris, 

181(1, p. 02. (Compare the rumnrks on Mably, in Ilioff, (/hIc. voL xxvi. p. 7, 
and >Stiimo/t(ltf Hid. dtA Fran^tuiy vol. xxiv< p. 170: * base au druit public de 
rjiurojK*.^ 

t'ompare the indignation of the TOpe at this treaW (Vattel, le Droii 
dee OehUf vuL ii. p. 38), with Hart/cre Pdpde^ vol. ii. p. ^ Das religiose 
Element ist zuriit^getreUm \ die politisi boa Riickauditen beberrschen die 
Welt :* a summary of the general state of affiurs. 

lit 51^ France obtlnt, par ce traitd, co indemnity la souvenunetd des truis 
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precedent in the public law of Europe, the spiritual power 
has never recovered: and it is remarked by a verj’ com¬ 
petent authority, that, since that period, diplomatists have, 
in their official acts, neglected reh^ous interests, and have 
preferred the advocacy of matters relating to the com¬ 
merce and colonies of their respective countries.*^** The 
truth of this observation is confirmed by the interesting 
fact, that the Thirty Yeara’ War, to which this same trcaty 
put an end, is the last great religious war which has ever 
been waged no civilized people, during two centuries, 
having thought it worth while to peril their own safety 
in order to disturb the belief of their neighbours. Thi% 
indeed, is but a part of that vast secular movement, by 
which superatition has been weakened, and the civilization 
of Europe secured. Without, however, discussing that 
subject, I will now endeavour to show how the ixilicy of 
Richelieu, in regard to the French Protestant church, 
corresponded with his policy in regard to the Fi’cnch 
Catholic church; so that, in both departments, this great 
statesman, aided by that progress of knowledge for which 
his age .was remarkable, was able tostirnggle with preju¬ 
dices from which men, slowly, and with infinite difficulty, 
were attempting to eme^e. 

The treatment of the French Protestants by Richelieu 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most honourable parts of his 
system; and in it, as in other liberal measures, he was 


MetZ; Toul et Verdun, aina qne cells d'AUnce. I^a Batiefartion on 
indemnity des autres partica iutdresa^ea fut ennvenue, en prande partie, aux 
d^pens de Valise, et moyennant la steolarimtioQ de pluaiours <^yech^e et 
l^u^dceB eccl^^stiquee.’ Koch, TobfeoH des ^wAMtume^ vol. i. p. *328. 

Dr. Vaughan {ProUctorate of CVtwjwrff, vol. i. p. dr.) says: ^ It is a 
leading fa^ aJa<^ in history o^ modem Europe, that, &<>jo the peace of 
Weetphali^ in lo48, r^^on, as the ^at object of negotiation, bi^gan every 
where to give place to questions relating to colonies ana comtaerco. Charles 
Bailer obMrv^ that thia treaty ^considerably leeacnod the induence of 
zelijrion on poUtica.' BvUer*9 Iiemisiioctncf9, voL i. p. 181. 

The fact of the Thirty Years* War being a religious content, formed 
the basis of one of the eluLrges which the cbnrch-party brought Against 
Richelieu \ and an author, who wrote in WH, *montn>it bion au long quo 
['alliance du roj de France avec les protestanta dtcit contraire aux intdi^tn 
de la religimi catbolique) parce que la guerre des l^vinccs Unies, et cello 
d^AUemagna dtoient del guerres do religion.’ Bmtoid, Mid, de f£dit df 
Ifardmf toL iL p. 536. 
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assisted by the course of preceding events. His administra¬ 
tion, taken in connexion with that of Henry IV. and the 
queen-regent, presents the noble spectacle of a toleration 
for more complete than any which had then been seen in 
Catholic Eui-ope. Whilfe in other Christian countries, men 
were being incessantly persecuted, simply because they 
held opinions different from those professed by the esta- 
blishea clergy, France refused to follow the general ex¬ 
ample, and protected those hei^etics whom tlie church was 
eager to punish. Indeed, not only were they protected, 
but, when they possessed abilities, they were openly re¬ 
warded. In addition to their appointments to civil offices, 
many of them wci’o advanced to high military posts; and 
Europe beheld, with astonishment, the armies of the king 
of Fj’ance led by heixjtical generals. Jlohun, Lesdiguiferes, 


Chatillon, La lorcc, l5ernai*dde Weimar, were amongthe 
most celebrated of the military leaders employed by l.*oui8 
Xlll.; and all of them were Protestants, us also were 
some younger, but distinguished, officers, such as Gassion, 
Rantzau, Schoraborg, and Turenne. For now, nothing 
was beyond the reach of men who, half a centuryearlier, 
would, on account of their heresies, have been pcreecuted 
to the death. Shortly before the accession of Louis XIII., 
Lesdiguieres, the ablest general among the French Pro- 
ttistants, was made marshal of France.**® Fourteen years 
later, the same high dignity was conferred upon two other 
Protestants, Chatillon and La Force; the former of whom 
is said to have been the most influential of the schisma¬ 
tics.'*® Both these appointments were in 1622;**^ and, 
in 1634, still greater scandal was caused by the elevation 


According to a contemporary, be received tbie apTOiutmont without 
having Asked for it: ^ sans 4trc a la cour ni I'avoir domanad.' de JFm- 

MareuUf voh i. p. 70. In 10!^, even the lieu tenants of Lesdiguieres 
were IVotoiftants: lieiiteuaata, qui dstsiit tons huguenots.^ Ibid. vol. i. 

p. 538. These memoim are very v^uablu in regard to political and militaiy 
matters; their author having ^ayod a conspicuous part in the transacUons 
which he describes. 

(11 n*7 avoit penonne danii Id parti huguenot u considerable quo lui' 
TaUemoni det Itiaux* 2l%dor%etU$f rol. t. p. 204. 

nr Univ. vol. xr. p. 247 : B<naid, Hid. d$ FEdii dc Na34€$f toI. ii. 
p. 400. 

VOL. L 
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of Sully, who, notwithstanding his notorious heresy, also 
received the staff of marshal of France.This was the 
work of Richelieu, and itgave seriousoffence to the friends 
of the church; but the great statesman paid so little at¬ 
tention to their clamour, that, afW the civil war was con¬ 
cluded, he took another step equally obnoxious. The 
Duke de Rohan was the most active of all the enemies of 
the established church, and was looked up to by the Pro¬ 
testants as the main suj>port of their party. He had taken 
up arms in their favour, and, declining to abandon his 
religion, had, by the fate of war, been driven from France. 
But Richelieu, who was acquainted with his ability, cared 
little about his opinions. He, therefore, recalled him from 
exile, employed him in a negotiation with Switzerland, 
and sent him on foreign service, as commander of one of 
the armies of the king of France."^ 

Such were the tendencies wliich characterized this new 
state of things. It is hai*dly necessary to observe how 
beneficial this great change must have been^ since, by it, 
men were encouraged to look to their country as the first 
considtatition, and, discarding tlieir old disputes, Catholic 
soldiers were taught to obey heretical generals, and follow 
their standards to victory. In addition to this, the mere 
social amalgamation, arising from the professors of differ¬ 
ent croeds mixing in the same camp, and fighting under 
the same banner, must have still further aided to disarm 
the mind, partly by merging theological feuds in a com¬ 
mon, and yet a temporal, object, and partly by showing 
to each sect, that their religious opponents were not en¬ 
tirely bereft of human virtue; tliat they still retained 
some of the qualities of men; and that it was even pos¬ 
sible to combine the errors of heresy with all the capa¬ 
bilities of a good and competent citizen.^*® 

Additions to OpAsmomia toI. viii. p. 49C; SmedUy^^ Hid, 

vf Heformed l^diffion m toI. UL p. 204. 

Capfjiffudi JUchdieUj toL iL p. &7 ; Af^m, de Sohan^ Tol. i. pp. 60, 00 ; 
MSm, dfi liaeeoinpierre, Tol. iii. pp. *^24,048 ; Mim. de Monfyhiy toI. i. p. 86 ; 
Le Vuwrtp Hid, de Louu XIIl. voL tiL p. 107, toL Tiii. p. 284. This 
rise in the fortunes of liohan took place at different rimes between 1632 and 
1635. 

Lata in the luteenth century, Dupleaau Uoniay had to state, what 
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But, while the hateful animosities by which France 
had long been distracted, were, under the policy of Riche¬ 
lieu, gradually subsiding, it is singular to observe that, 
though the prejudices of the Catholics obviously dimi¬ 
nished, those of the Protestants seemed, for a time, to 
retain all their activity. It is, indeed, a striking proof 
of the perveraity and pertinacity of such feelings, that it 
was precisely in the country, and at the period, when the 
Protestants were best treat^, that they displayed most 
turbulence. And, in this, as in all such cases, the cause 
]jrincipally at work wastlie influence of that class to which 
circumstances, 1 will now explain, had secured a tem- 
j)orary ascendency. 

For, the diminution of the theological spirit had effected 
in the Protestants a remarkable but a very natural result. 
The increasing toleration of the French government had 
laid open to their leaders jirizcs which beforee they could 
never have obtained. As long as all offices were refused 
to flic Pretestant nobles, it was natui*al that they should 
cling witJi the greater zcjil to their own party, by whom 
uloiie their virtues were acknowledged. But, when the 
principle was once recognized, that the state would re¬ 
ward men for their abilities, without regard to their re¬ 
ligion, there was introduced into every sect a new element 
of discord. The leaders of the Reformers could not fjiil 
to feel some gratitude;, or, at all events, some interest for 
the government which employed them; and the influence 
of temporal considerations being thus strengthened, the 
influence of religious ties must nave been weakened. It 
is impossible that <^posite feelings should be ])aramount, 
at tlie same momeut, in the same mind. The further 
men extend their view, the less they care for each of the 
details of which the view is composed. Patriotism is a 
corrective of superstition; and the more we feel for our 
country, the less we feel for our sect. Thus it is, that in 

WAS then conflidered the mniaritv of men an iotiredible paradox, * quo 
ce n'oatutt pae cliose incomntttiole d'estro bon bu^not et ton Fmo^oja 
tout eueomble.’ M4m. toI. i p. 140. (Compare 

p. 210| voL ii. pp. 4C, 4(1, 77,077, vol. Jiu ^ vol. xi. pp. 81,68^ iutor* 
evtiug paaao^oa tor tbo bUtory of opiniona in France. 

ft a 2 
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the pTO<^ss -of civilization, the scope of the intellect is 
widened; its horizon is enlarged; its sympathies are 
multiplied; and, as the range of its excursions is in¬ 
creased, the tenacity of its gra^ is slackened, until, at 
length, it begins to perceive that the infinite variety of 
circumstances necessarily causes an infinite variety of opi¬ 
nions ; that a creed, which is good and natural for one 
man, may be bad and unnatural for another; and that, 
so fill* from interfering with the march of religious con¬ 
victions, we should be content to look into ourselves, 
search our own hearts, purge our own souls, soften the 
evil of our own passions, and extirpate that insolent and 
intolerant spirit, which is at once the cause and the effect 
of all thcolopcal controversy. 

It was in this.direction, that a prodigious step was 
taken by the French in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately, however, the advantages which 
arose were accompanied by serious drawbacks. From 
the introduction of tcmjwml considerations among the 
Protestant leaders, there occurred two reaults of consider¬ 
able importance. The first result was, that many of the 
Protestants changed their religion. Before the Edict of 
Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, and had, as 
constantly, increased.**^ But. under the tolerant policy 
of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., they continm“d to dlmi- 
nish.^®* Indeed, this was the natural consequence of the 
growth of that secular spirit which, in every country, has 
assuaged religious animosities. For, by the action of that 
spirit, the influence of social and political views began to 
. outweigh those theological views to which the minds of 

Se6 SmMf Hiti, de. VEdit it vol. i. pp. 10, 14, 18 ; Tk HuMf 
Hid, Univ. vol. lii. pp. 181, 242, 367, 368, 54.S, 668, vol. iv. p. 266; llMtti. 
its Ambamitffrg ViniiifTUf voL i. pp. 412, 530, vol. ii. pp. 60, 74; Eankig 
CVw/ Wart m EVanct, voL i. pp. 280, voL li. p. 04. 

Compare SdUam't C<md, Hid, voL i. p. l73, with die Rih 

miiichm Eiipdcy voL ii. pp. 477-470. Id apite of the iocreaRe of p^uIatioD, 
the Protestaota dimlniRned aWlutelj, as well aa relativelj, to the Catholics. 
In 1608 they hod 7W churchea; in 1610 only 701. Smedlty't Hid. of the 
lUfopnoi Rmiffian m FroAet^ Tol. liL pp. 46,146. Be Thou, in the preface 
to Dk IliatOTy (vol. i. n. 320), obaervea, that the Proteatanta bad incrensed 
during the wars carried on affainat theoL but ^ diininuoieot eo nombre et en 

pendant U pail.’ 
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men had long been confined. As these temporal ties in* 
creased insfrength, there was, of course, generated among 
the rival factions an increased tendency to assimilate; 
^vhile, as the Catholics were not only much more nume¬ 
rous, but, in every respect, more influential, than their 
opponents, they reaped the Ixjnefit of this movement, and 
gradually drew over to their side many of their foi’mcr 
enemies. That this absorption of the smaller sect into 
the larger, is due to the cause I have mentioned, is ren- 
doi*ed still more evident by the interesting fact, that the 
change began among the hejuls of the party; and that it 
was not the interior IVotestants who first abandoned their 
Iciaders, but it wjis nitlier the leaders who deserted their 
followers. This was bccjiusc the leadei*s, being more edu¬ 
cated than the great body of the ptiople, were morc^ sus¬ 
ceptible to the sceptical movement, and thercfoj’e set the 
examplcofan indiffcaTicetodisputes which still engrossed 
thepopukrmind. As soon as this inditlerence laid reached 
a certain point, the attractions ofteivd by the conciliating 
])oliey of Louis XII1. became irix'sistiblc; and the Protes¬ 
tant nobles, in particular, being most ex))osed to political 
temptations, began to alienate themselves from their own 
|Kirty, in order to form an alliance with a court which 
showed itself ready to reward their merits. 

Jt is, of course, impossible to fix the exact period at 
which this important change took placo.*^ Hut we may 
say with certiinty, that very early in the reign of Louis 
XIII. many of tlic Protesfcmt nobles cared nothing tor 
their religion, while the remainder of them ceased to led 
tliat interest in it which they had formerly expressed. 
Indeed, some of the most eminent of them openly 

M. Ranke has noticed how tho Tnoch Protestant nobles foil off from 
thnir party; but ho does notsoom aware of the remote of what he 

deems a sudden apcdtasy: * In dem nemliehen Momenta tmt nun auch 
die gmsHO Womlun^ <lor ViOffo in Fraokrefeb cin, l^nkgvn vir| woher im 
dfthr 1021 die Verfuetu des I'rotestAiitismus bAQptAachUch komen^ so war 
08 die Kutawdiung dersolhen, dcr AbfoU dea Aduls.* 
vol. W. p. 470. Gomu&ro a ctirious paiMuge in JifHoisti Jlint. de rE^t dt 
ydnieHf vol. ii. p. 03, from whioh it appoam that in 1011 the French l^ro* 
tostonts wore breaking into three parlies, one of which consisted of ^les 
soigne un d’dminento quolitJ.’ 
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abandoned iheir creed, and joined that very church which 
they bad been taught to abhor as the man of sin, and 
the whore of Jiabylon. The Duke de Lesdiguieres, the 
greatest of all the Protestant generals,*^* became a 
Catholic, and, as a reward for his’conversion, was made 
constable of France. The Duke de la Tremouille adopted 
the same course j*'*® as also did the Duke de la Meille- 
raye,**^ the Duke de Bouillon,’^ and a few years later the 
Marquis de Montausier.**® These illustrious nobles wei'e 
among the most powcrftilofthemembereofthe Reformed 
communion; but they quitted it without compunction, 
sacrificing their old associations in fiivour of the opinions 
professed by the state. Among the other men of high 
mnk, who still remained nominally connected with the 
French Protestants, we find a similar spirit. We find 
them lukewam res|)ecting matters, for which, if they had 
been born fifty ycai-s ejirlicr, they would have laid down 
their lives. The Mai*echal de Bouillon, who professed 
himself to be a Protestant, was unwilling to change his 
reli^on; but he so coinjwrted himself as to show that he 
considered its interests as subordinate to political consi- 

^ Le plu9 illuBtre guerrier du (uirti pmtodtant/ Sknmidit 

vol. xxii. p. In Uio contvinpumry dej<p5tclH*9 of the Spaiii^li 

ambaiisaaar, be la called M*uii dea lea plua timrquans^ bom rue 

d’un grand poide, et d*un g^nil Vapefi^'tt lUcittUcu^ vol. i. p. 00. 

Ilia pnncipal iofluence wtta in Daupbiud. IM, tic tEiUt de lunden, 

vol. 1 . p. 

Bio4/. Uiiiw vol. xxiv. p. 29JI; and a dry remark on hia ^ cunverBion ' 
in Mcv\ de Richdit’\ty vol. ii. p. 2Id, which may 1>e compared with iEuvn^>i 
de Vokaire, voL xiili. p. ]:12, and BrcM, llUt. dc Louie XIIL vol. ii. pp. 
105-107. HobRn (Mem, vol. L p. 22H) plainly aavN, He dne de Loddigiuotvti, 
ayant hard^ sa religion pour la charge de conndtable de l^rauce.’ ^e alao 
p. 01, and M4m de Mouftjlaty vol. j. p. «S7. 

iSimniidiy Hid, dee .f voL xxiii. p. 07; Le Vas>ior, de 

Louie Xlll vol. V. pp. ttOO, 810, 8<j5. 

Tultemant dee Hidoritit^y vol. iiL p. 4*^. La Ikleilloraye wan 

also a duke; and what is far more in his favour, he was a friend of 
liiop. Vniw vol. xxviii. pp. 152, 15.i. 

Sismondi (Hid. aee Fran^auty vol. xxiit. p. 27) sayp, 'il nhjurH on 
1037 ; ’ but according to Bi^ooist (Jfid, de CEdii de XmUce, vol. ii. p. 55U) 
it was in 1036. 

Talietnmit dee lUoux't Jlidoridt^ toL !ii. p. 246. Dch Ildaux, who 
saw these changes constantly happening, simply observcH,' notro marqius, 
Toyant que sa religion dtcit un obstacle i son dessoin, en change.’ 
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derations.^” A similar remark has been made by the 
French historians concerning the Duke de Sully and the 
Marquis de Cliatillon, both of whom, though they were 
members of the Reformed church, displayed a marked 
indifference to those theological interests which had for¬ 
merly been objects of supreme importancc.^®^ The result 
was, that when, in 1021, tlie Protestants began their civil 
war against the government, it was found tliat of all their 
great leaders, two only, Rolian jmd his brother Soubise, 
were prepai'ed to risk their lives in support of their 
religion. 

Thus it was, that the first great consequence of the 
tolerating policy of the French government was to de¬ 
prive the i^rotestants of the support of their former lead¬ 
ers, and, in several instances, even to turn their sympa¬ 
thies on the side of the Catholic church. But the other 
consequence, to which I have alluded, was one of far 
greater moment. The growing indifference of the higher 
classes of Protestants tlirew the management of their party 

U politique avant la rrii^on/ Sismondi, Jluit. dcd Fran- 
vol. xxH. p. *2iU, This wan Hunrjr l^uillon, whom noiuo writers have 
coni'us^jd >ri(h Frederick JiouiJion. jioth of them were dukes; but Henry^ 
who was the father, and wbu did not nutually chim;^ bia religion, was the 
mninimh I'ho following nnriccs of him will moro Uian confirm the nmmrk 
inaile by Sinmondi: Mhii, de Tiw^owpierre, toL i. p. 465; SnufdkifB Re- 
fomu'd Rf'lh/ioH in FVowrr, voL iii. p, 90; Capefitfude RichelkUy vol. i. p. 107; 
Le Ffwwr, I£i4, de Ia/uU XIIL vol. iL pp. 420, 407, 664, vol iv. p, 619 j 
Mhn. dc lUchelieUt vol. i. p. 104, vol. li. p. 260 ; Mim, de DupUais Mumay^ 
vol. xi. p. 460, vol. xii. p. 79, 182, 26:1, 267, 646, mi, 412, 605. 

Renoid, Ilkt. de fRdU de XmUen, voL L pp. 121, 298, yo\. ii. pp. 6p 
180, 207, fUl; Cnpefifpide RicheHeu, vol. i. p. 207; Feikde Jlt'd. of the Fro^ 
iedtukU of FrtouH'y p. 200. 8ul]y advised Henry IV., on mere political con* 
sidemtions, to become a Catliolic; and there were strong, but I believe 
unfounded ruinoiirp, that he himself intended taking the name comae. Sea 
SaUyy (Liionomee Uoyalee, vol. ii. p. 81,voL vii. pp. 662, 60-*l 
iy* < There were, among all the leaden, but ^e Duke do Rohan and his 
brother the Duko de Soubise, who showed themselves disposed to throw 
tliuir whole fortiini^s into the new wars of rchgion.’ FeiMe Jfat. of the 
l^roicdfuite of France, v. 241. For tlua, &I. Felice, as usual, quotes no 
authority; but Hohau inmsolf aays; ^C*estco qui s'est puasd eu cotto se» 
conde guerre (1626), ou Rohan ot Soubise ont eu pour contruires tous lea 
grands de la religion do France.' Mem. de Rohanf vol. i. p. 278. Rohan 
cliums great merit for his religioiia sincerity; thodgh, from a passage in 
M4tn. ^ Fmtewty Marendf vol. i. p. 418, and another in Renoid, Hid, de 
TFdit de yimtee, vol. ii. p. 176, ooe may m allowed to doubt if he were so 
slngle-uinded as is comniooly supposed. 
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into the hands of the clergy. The post, which was de¬ 
serted by the secular leaders, was naturally seized by the 
spiritual leaders. And as, in every sect, the clergy, as a 
Iwdy, have always been remarkable for their intolerance 
of opinions different to their o^vn,'it followed, that this 
change infused into the now mutilated ranks of the Pro¬ 
testants an acrimony not inferior to that of the worst 
times of the sixteenth century.Hence it was, that by 
a singular, but perfectly natural combination, the Protes- 
.tant^ who professed to take thou* stand on the right of 
private judgment, became, early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, more intolerant than the Catholics, who based their 
religion on the dictates of an infallible 01101 * 011 . 

This is one of the many instances which show how 
superficial is the ojiinion of those speculative writers, who 
believe that the Protestant religion is necessarily more 
liberal than the Catholic. If those who adopt this view 
had taken the pains to study the histoiy of Europe in its 
original sources, they would have learned, that the libe¬ 
rality of every sect depends, not at all on its avowed tenets, 
but on the circumstances in which it is placed, and on the 
amount of authority possessed by its priesthood. The 
Protestant religion is, for the most part more tolerant 
than the Catholic, simply because the events which have 
given rise to Protestantism have at the s.'vme time increased 
tlie play of the intellect, and therefore lessiaied the power 
of the clergy. But whoever has read the works of the 
great Calvinist divines, and above all, whoever has studied 
their history, must know, that in the sixteenth and seven- 


Sismondi Doticefl*thiB Temarkable chao|;;;c; thongh ha plocns it a few 
jearB earlier than the contemponuy writers do: ^ liupuis qae Ics grande 
Migneure s'dtoient ^loignds dea dglisGs, c’dtoient les minietrea qui dtoient 
deTOnoa lee chefa, lee repi’daentane et lee ddmegoguoe dea hugiionote; et ile 
apportoient dans lean ^ihdratione cette apretd et cette mnexibilit^ thdo- 
logiquee qui aem blent caroetdrieer les pretrue de toutee lee religiose, ut qui 
dnnent a leurs hunee ane amertume plus oiruneante.’ SisTnaidif 2£id, om 
vol. xxii. p. 87. Compare p. 478. Tu 1021, ^Ilohan lui-iiiume 
Toyait continudllement ees opdratione contraridei par lo eonsfdUgdndral dee 
teliJoa’ Lavail4^f Hid. des yol. ill p. 88. In the aamo year, 

H. Capeflgue (SiehtHeUf yoL i. p. 271^ ears, ^ Le parti modM ceeea d*ayoir 
action ear le prdche; la direction dee loicee huguenotee 4tait paes^e daoe lee 
lAdne dee ardentS) conduits par lee minietrea’ 
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teenth centuiies, the desire of persecuting their opponents 
burnt as hotly among them, as it did among any of the 
Catholics even in'the worst days of the papal dominion. 
This is a mere matter of fact, of which any one may sa¬ 
tisfy himselii by consulting tlie original documents of those 
times. And even now, there is more superstition, more 
bigotry, and less of the charity of resil religion, among the 
lower orderof Scotch Protestants, than there is aiiiong the 
lower onler of Pronch Catholics. Yet for one intolemnt 
passage in Protestant theolog)’, it would be easy to point 
out twenty in Catholic theology. The truth, however, is, 
that the actions of men aro governed, not by dogi nas, and 
text-books, and rubrics, but by the opinions and liubits of 
their contemporaries, by the general spirit of their age, 
and by the character of those classes who are in the as¬ 
cendant. This seems to be the origin of that difference 
between religious tlieory and religious practice, of which 
tiicologians greatly complain as a stumbling-block and an 
evil. For, religious theories being preserved in books, in 
.1 doctrinal and <logmatic form, remain a perjMjtual witness, 
ainl, thcrciforo, cannot bechunged without incurring the ob¬ 
vious charge of inconsistency, or of heresy. J3ut the jmuj- 
tical part of eveiy religion, its moral, political, and social 
workings, embrace such on Immense variety of interests, 
and have to do with such complicated and shutingugcncies, 
that it is hopeless to fix them by formularies: they, even 
in the most rigid systems, are left, in a great mcasuro, to 
private discrotiou; and, being almost entirely unwritten, 
they lack tliose precautions by which the permanence of 
dogmas is effectually secured.*** Hence it is, that while 

The church of noma has alwaja aaen thui, and on that account has 
been, and still is, very pliant in regard to morals, and Tcry inflexible in re¬ 
gard to dogmas; a strildngf proof of tho great with which her aff^ra 

are administered, In Slanco White'i Kmdtnct CatholicUm^ p. 48^ and 

in Parr'ti Workt, toI. vii. pp. 4M, 455, there is an uniiwoumbid ana, indeed^ 
an unjust notice of this peculiarity, which, though strongly marked in the 
Itouiiah church, is by no means cnofmad to it, but is found in every reli¬ 
gious sect which is regularly o^inized. Locke, in his ZeUen <m Toieratumf 
observes, that the clergy are naturally more eager agmnst error than agunst 
vice (Worhf voL v. pp. 0,7, ; end their preforence of do^aa to moral 

truths iaalso mentioned by M. C. Comte, toL !. p. 245; and 
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the religious doctrines professed by a people in their na¬ 
tional creed are no criterion of their civilization, their 
reli^ous practice is, on the other hand, so pliant and so 
capable of adaptation to social wants, that it forms one of 
the best standards by which the spirit of any age can be 
measured. 

It is on account of these things, that we ought not to 
be surprised that, during many years, the French Pro¬ 
testants, who affected to appeal to the right of private 
judgment, were more intolerant of the exercise of that 
judgment by their adversaries than were the Catholics; 
although the Catholics, by recognizing an infallible church, 
ought, in consistency, to be superstitious, and may be said 
to inherit intolerance as their natural birthright.*^® Thus, 
while the Catholics were theoretically inoi’C bigoted than 
the Protestants, the Protestants became practically more 
bigoted tliau the Catholics. The Protestants continued 
to insist u{)on that right of private judgment in religion, 
which the Catholics continued to deny. Yet, such was the 
force of circumstances, that each sect, in its practice, con- 
ti’adicted its own dogma, and acted as if it had embraced 
the dogma of its opponents. The cause of this change was 
very simfile. Among the French, the theological spirit, as 
we have ah’cady seen, was decoying; and the decline of 
the influence of the clergy was, as invariably happens, ac¬ 
companied by an increase of toleration. But, among tiic 
French Protestants, this partial diminution of the theolo¬ 
gical spirit had produced different consequences; because 
it had brought about a change of Ic-aders, which threw tlic 

is Alladod to Kant in his compajison of ^etn moraliscber Katechiszniis ’ 
*with a ^lUll^loD9knte<*)tiamu8.* Vie firr SiUen (EihMclm 

in Werkey v«>L y. p. 321. Coimuro Temph's Oh^rvafioM 

the United Proiinceiy in IfVife# of Sir W. TemjiU, voL i. p. ir>4, with 
^0 strict adhesion to formularies noticed in Wards Idfiol Churchf p. 358 ; and 
analogous cases in MiiTs Iliid, of J^diay voL L pp. 400, and in WUkm’^ 
smi's Ancient BtjyplimUy voL iii. p. 87 \ al so Conies NoUe on the United Statesf 
\ol. iii, pp. 2i)0, 257. 

BhiDco White (^Emdenee aynMd Cathoiieism, p. yi.^ harshly says, 'sm- 
cers Horn on (Catholics cannot conadeotiously be tolerant,^ But he is certainly 
mistaken; for the ouestion is one, not of rincerity, but of conristency. A 
eiuccre Homan Catholic may be, and often is, cooscientioualy tolerunt; a 
coQsisteat Roman Catholic, nerer. 
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command into the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing 
their power, provoked a reaction, and revivedi those very 
feelings to the decay of which the reaction owed its origin. 
This seems to explain how it is, that a religion, which is 
not protected by the government, usually displays greater 
energy and greater vitality than one which is so protected. 
In the progress of society, the theological spirit first de¬ 
clines among the most educated classes; and then it is 
that the government can step in, as it docs in England, 
and, controlling the clergy, make tlie church a creature of 
the state; thus weakening the ecclesiastical element by 
temptaing it with secular considerations, lint, when the 
state refuses to do this, the reins of power, jw they Hill from 
the hands of the upj)cr classes, are seized by the clergy, 
and there arises a state of things of which the French 
Protestants in the seventeenth century, and the Irish 
Catholics in our own time, form the best illustration. In 
such cases, it will always hapjKjn, that the religion which 
is tolerated by the government, tliougli not fully recog¬ 
nized by it, will the longest retain its vitality; Iwcause its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, must cling the closer to 
the ])co]>lc, in whom alone is the souree of their power.’®® 
On the otlier hand, in a religion which is favoured and 
richly endowed by tlic state, the union between the priest- 
htxxl and interior laity will be less intimate; the clergy 
will look to tile government us well os to the people; and 
the inteidereiice of political views, of considerations of 
temporal expediency, and if it may be added without 
irreverence, the ho|)C8 of promotion, will secularize the 
ecclesijistical spirit,’” and, according to the process I have 
already traced, will thus liastcii the march of toleration. 

We ftldu sen tliia very dearly In Ko^limd, where the UuMentin^ 
ha VO mxtv.h innro influoiirc auinn^ tfioir IjeHrei^ thnn thn clergy of the Kata* 
blialiineitt have among tliHrs. Thia haa ofteu been noticed oy impartial ob**' 
Her vers, and wo are uow poHseHsed of atatutical proof that * the great body 
of Pn^teatnnt dissenters are more aesiduoua ’ In attonding religious worship: 
tiion chuitihmen are. See a valuable easay by Mr. Mann Oh tkt 

r>f Jiodki la England and in,Juumal of iitatid, 8oc, 

toL XV ill p. 

1tcs]^'tbg the working of thia in England, tlioro are some shrewd 
Tomarka made by Le Blanc io hie JjeUre$ dm Frant^Uj voL i. pp. ^7; 208 1 
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These generalizations, which account for a great part 
of the present superstition of the Irish Catholics, will also 
account for the former superstition of the French Protes¬ 
tants. In both cases, the government disdaining the super¬ 
vision of an heretical religion, allowed supreme authority 
to fall into the hands of the priesthood, who stimulated 
.•the bigotry of men, and encouraged them in a hatred of 
their opponents. What the results of this are in Ireland, 

. is best known to those of our statesmen, who, with unusual 
^jandour, have declared Ireland to be their gi’catest diffi¬ 
culty. What the results were in France, we will now 
endeavour to ascertain. - 

Thcconciliating spiritof the French government having 
drawn over to its side some of the most eminent of the 
French Protestants, and liaviirg disai*med the hostility of 
others, the leadership of the party fell, as we liave already 
seen, into tlic hands of those iiifei'ior men, wlio displayed 
in their now position the intolerance cliaracteristic of their 
order. Without pretending to write a liistoiy of the 
odious feuds that now arose, 1 will lay before the reader 
mome evidence of their increasing bitternoss: and 1 will 
. point out a few of the steps by which the angry feelings of 
[religious controversy became so inflamed, that at length 
[they kindled a civil war, which nothing but the improved 
•temperof the Catholics prevented from being as sanguinary 
(as were the hoirible stniggles of the sixteenth century, 
^or, when the French Protestants became governed by 
paen whose professional habits made them consider heresy 
po be the greatest of crimes, there nutur.illy sprung up a 
[missionary and proselytizing spirit, which induced them 
^ interfere with the religion of the Catholics, and, under 
[the old pretence of turning them fi’om the error of their 
[ways, revived those animosities which thepi’ogress of know¬ 
ledge tended to appease. • And as, under such guidance. 


•rhieh may be compand with Lord 22oUand*g Mem, of the WJuff iVirfy, vol. ii. 
p. where it ie au^rgeetodi that in tho case of complete etuancipetion of 
Catholics, ^ oligibility to worldly bonoun and profits would somewhat 
abate the fever of religious seal/ Oo this, there are observations worth at- 
leodiDg to in Laid OoMtrry'g JUcotiecUong^ Dublin, 1649, pp. 346. 
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these feelings quickly increased, the Protestants soon learnt 
to despise that great Edict of Nantes, by which their 
liberties were secured; and they embarked in a dangerous 
contest, in which their object was, not to protect their 
own religion, but to weaken the religion of that very party 
to whom they owed a toleration, which had been reluct¬ 
antly conceded by the prejudices of the age. 

It was stipulated, in the Edict of Nantes, that the 
Protestants should enjoy the full exercise of their religion; 
imd this right they continued to possess until the reign of 
Louis Xlv. To this there were added several other pri¬ 
vileges, such as no Catliolic Oovemment, except that of 
Franee, would then have granted to its hcrctical subjects. 
But these things did not satisfy the desires of the Protes¬ 
tant clergy. They were not content to exercise their own 
religion, unless they could also trouble the religion of 
others. Their first step was, to call upon the govcimment 
to limit the jxjrformance of those rights which the French 
OathoUcshndlongrevercdnscmblernsof the national faith. 
For this purpose, directly after the dcathof Henry IV. they 
held a great Jissembly at Saumur, in which they formally 
demanded that no Catholic processions should be allowed 
in any town, phice,or castle occupied by the Protestants.*®* 
As the government did not seem inclined to countenance 
this monstrous pretension, these intolerant sectaries took 
the law into their own hands. They not onij' attacked 
the Catholic proccssionswherevertheyinet them,but they 
subjected the priests to personal insults, and even endea¬ 
voured to prevent them from administering the sacrament 
to the sick. Ifa t-atholic clergyman was engaged in bury¬ 
ing the dead, the l*rotc8tants were sure to be present, 
intcrruj)ting the funeral, turning the ceremonies into ridi¬ 
cule, and attempting, by their clamour, to deaden the 
voice of tlic ininistci’, so that the service perfonned in the 
church should not be heard.*®® Nor did they always con- 

* Lefl proeemionA <!Riholiquefl Mnuent intordites duu toutM Ich placeei 
vi]](w ft chateaux occupds par ccuz de la religion.’ 
vol. i. p. SO. 

Of these facte we have the most unequivocal proof i for thov were not 
only stated by the Catholics in 1623, but they are recorded, witL>ut being 
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f'^ne themselves even to such demonstrations as these. For, 
certain towns having been, perhaps imprudently, placed 
'^under their control, they exercised their authority in them 
. with the most wanton insolence. At La Kochelle, which 
‘ for importance was the second city‘in the kingdom, they 
** would not permit the Catholics to have even a single 
church in which to celebrate what for centuries had been 
. the sole religion of France, and was still the religion of an 
“ enormous majority of Frenchmen.'^ This, however, only 
formed part of a system, by which the Protestant clergy 
' hoped to trample on the rights of their fellow-subjects. 
In Hil9, they ordered in their general assembly at Lou¬ 
don, that in none of the Protestant towns should there be 
a sermon preached by a Jesuit, or indeed by any ecclc- 
' siastical pei’son commissioned by a bishop.^*^ In another 
[ assembly, they forbjule any IVotestant even to be present 
at a ba[>tism, or at a marriage, or at a funeral, if the cere¬ 
mony was performed by a Catholic priest.'^* And, us if 
.to cut off all hope of reconciliation, they not only vehe¬ 
mently opposed those intermarriages between tlie two 
parties, by which, in every Christian country, roligious 
animosities have been softened, but they publicly declarod, 
[ that tlicy would witlihold the sacrament from any parents 
! whose children were married into a Catholic family. 

; Not, however, to accumulate unnecessary evidence, there 


dunitd, hy the Protestaot historian IkxK)ist: ^On y accuiioit Ics li^formez 
d^tijiiniT les pretreSy qunnd lie lee TO}*oieut passer; d'enipccLer Ins procca- 
sioDS (JeaCstholiqueH; Tndministmtion des Hiu*rcmens aux maliules; renterre- 
nient den morts avec les c^monice acccnitiinides { «... quo lus Rdfurmez 
* 8*dtoiciit emparez diis cloches en quelques lioux, et en d'aiitres t>fi servoient 
. de celles dcs Catlioliques pour avcrtir de Theure dii preche; quMls aUcc* 
toient de fairs duhniit autour des demises pendant )o Hcrrice; tour* 

noient au ddrision les cdrdroonics dc Tdglise romnine.' Jlid. de r£dU 

de Nantes, voi. li. pp. 433, j see also pp, 240,150. 

< Ou pouvait aire quo La Rochelle dtait la capitale, le saint temple du 
calvinisTue; car on ne Toy ait U aucune dglise, aucemo edrdmonie papisto/ 
Cep^f^e^t vol. i p. 342. 

de ^icMieu, vol. ii. p. 100. For other and similar evidence, see 
JhtvfeuiM MomaVf 3/^9ntfirf», vol. xi. p. 244; iSuify, O^ewKnnir/t R(»/ideAy vol. vii. 
p. 104; Umoid, Hid, de TEdii de Ntmtee^ vol. li. pp. 70, 233, 270. 

i^lptodicM in O'aUia^ vol. ii. p. IOC. 

l<'or A striking instance of the actnal enforcement of this intolerant 
^%egulatioo, see Qwef^e ^/nodteon in OaiitOj voL iL p. 344. 
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is one other circumstance worth relating, as a proof of 
the spirit with which these and similar regulations were 
enforced. When Louis XllL, in lli20, visited Pau, he 
was not only treated with indignity, as being an hereti¬ 
cal prince, but he found that the Protestants had not left 
him a single church, not one place, in which the king of 
France, in his own teiTitoiy, could perfonn those devo¬ 
tions which he believed necessary for bis future salva¬ 
tion.^” 

This was the way in which the French Protestants, 
influenced by their new leaders, treated the first Catholic 
government which abstmnetl from persecuting them; the 
first which not only allowed them the free exercise of 
their religion, but even advanced many of them to offices 
of trust and of lionour.'*® All this, however, was only 
of a piece with the rest of their conduct. They, who in 
numbers and in intellect formed a miserable minority of 
the hrcnch nation, claimed a power which the majority 
liad abandoned, and refused to concede to others the 
toleration they themselves enjoyed. Several pei’sons, who 
had joined their party, now quitted it, and returned to 
the Catholic church; but4for exercising this undoubted 
riglit, they were insulted by the Piutestant clergy in the 
grossest manner, with cveiy term of opprobrium and 
abuse.*'*® For those who resisted their authority, no treat¬ 
ment was considei'cd too severe. Inl()12, Ferrier, aman 
of some reputation in his o^vn day, having disobeyed their 
injunctions, was ordered to appear before one of their syn¬ 
ods. The gist of his offence was, that he had spoken con¬ 
temptuously of ecclesiastical assemblies; and to this there 
were, of course, added tliosc accusations against hi.s moral 
conduct, with which theologians often attempt to blacken 


Bazui, Hist. * Lemis XJll. Tol. ii p. 134j Msm. de Itivhdieu, vol. ii. 
pp. 1()0, 1 U>; I fid, of the ProUdaeiM of FntHce.^ p. 2;J8. 

In ](^5, IIowi‘1] writea that the Ih^teatanta hnd put up an inscription 
on thu gAtea of Montauban, ^ Ituy sans foy, vUle sans peur.’ uowdfi Lettcri^ 
f. ] 78. 

Sometimaa they were called dogs rctanung tf> the vomit of popery; 
sometiniea they were swino wallowing in the mire of idolatry. Quick's Synods 
icon VI GaUio, vol. i. pp. S85j 398. 
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the character of their opponents.**^ Readers of ecclesias¬ 
tical histoiy arc too familiar with such charges to attach 
any importance to them; but as, in this case, the accused 
was tried by men who were at once his prosecutors, his 
enemies, and his judges, the result’ was easy to anticipate. 
In 1613 Ferricr was excommunicated, and the excommu¬ 
nication was publiclj' proclaimed in the church of Nimes. 
In this sentence, which is still extant, he is declared by 
the clergy to be ‘a scandalous man, a person incorrigible, 
impenitent, and ungovernable.’ We, therefoTO, they add, 
‘in the name and power of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
conduct of the Holy Ghost, and with authority from the 
church, have cast, and do now cast and throw him out of 
the society of the faithful, that he may be delivered up 
unto Sataji.’**® 

That he may be delivered up unto Satan! This was 
the penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a corner of 
France, thought they could inflict on a man who dared to 
despise their authority. In our time such on anathema 
would only excite derision but, early in the seventeenth 
century, the open promulgation of it was enough to ruin 
any private jierson against whom it might be directed. 
And they whose studies have enabled them to take the 
measure of the ecclesiastical spirit will easily believe that, 
in that age, the threat did not remain a dead letter. Tlie 
people, inflamed by their clergy, rose against Ferricr, 
attacked his family, dcstixiyed his property, sacked and 

It Ib obdorrabla, that on the first occasion (Omck^s ^nodwonf rol. u 

! ». 8(32) nothing is aiu<2 of Kemer's immorality; and on t)io next occasion 
p. 440) the synod complains, among other tilings, that ^he hath most 
licentidUBly inveighed ag&indt, and satirically lampooned, the ecclesiastical 
aaBeoihliea.’ 

Sec this frightful and iiBpioua document, in Quick's tS^odicon, yoL u 
pp. 448-450, 

The notion of ^eologians respecting excommunication may be seen 
in Mr. Palmer’s entertaining booh, Treaiue on the yol. i. pp. 64-67, 

yoL ii. pn. 290, d(]P; but Ae opinions of this engaging writer should be 
contrasleu with the indignant language of Vattal, Le liroii des vol. i. 
pp. 177, 178. In England, the terrors of excommunication fell into con¬ 
tempt towards the end of the seventeenth century. Sec Idfe of Ai*chhuhop 
edited by Newcome, yoL i. p. 210: compare p. and see the 
mournful remarlm of Dr. Hosheim, in his Eedes, Hid, vul IL p. 79; and Sir 
FkUip Warwidi^ MctfmrSf pp. 175,170. 
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gutted his houses, and demanded with loud cries, that the 
‘traitor Judas’should be given up to them. The un¬ 
happy man, with the greatest difficulty, effected hisescape; 
but though he saved his life by flying in the dead of the 
night, he was obliged to al>andon for ever his native town, 
as he dared not return to a place whore he had provoked 
so active and so implacable a party.*®** 

Into other matters, and even into those connected with 
the ordinary functions of government, the Protestants car¬ 
ried the same spirit. Altlioiigh they fonned so small a 
section of the people, they attcmpttid to control the ad¬ 
ministration of the cnnvn, and, by the use of thi*eats, turn 
all its acts to their o^m favour. They would not allow 
the state to detenniiicwhut cccicsiustical councilsit should 
recognize; they would not even permit the king to choose 
his own wife. In 1G15, without the least jiretence of 
complaint, they assembled in largo nunilx;rs at Grenoble 
andat Nimes.'®* The deputies of Grenoble insisted tliat 
government should refuse to acknowledge the Council of 
Ti’ent;*®" and lx)th assemblies ordered that the Protest¬ 
ants slionld prevent the marriage of Louis XIII. with a 
S[Kinish pi'incess.*®® They laid similar claims to interfere 
with the disposal of civil and military offices. Shortly 
after the death of Henry IV., they, in an assembly at 
Saumur, insisted thsit Sully sliould be restored to some 
posts from* which, in their opinion, he had been unjustly 

On tho treatment of Ferrior, which excited preat attention os indi¬ 
cating? the extrtmir? hiii^rthn to wliitdi the iVotratanto were pn*t>ared to 
mu Mhn, do I&'Miet/, vol. i. p. 177; jWim, do vuL ii. pp. 5, fi, 

12, 25), 82 ; Mvm, do Ihtjdotno Afornatf, toI. xii. pp. 841, 8.00, 3^, 

yjKI, 430; I'WMo Jliid. of the of Franoe, p. 2.*V>; liifHf, Uhiv, voI. 

xiv. p. 440 j IhllcmaHt //ci lUatu', IfioforiHfre, vol. v. pp. 48-04. Mr. Smodlej, 
who refers to none of thiiso aathoiilic^, oxrcpt two dimmish in PujiIohmis, 
hitf given a garbled account of thu riot See his llidory of (he Itr/ormvd 
Jie/ifftoH w FrtiHce^ vol. iiL pp. 110, 120. 

CapoJUfiAof vol. i. p. 12.1. 

CaptffjuOf vol. 1 . p. 123; Dastn, Jlid. de LmU XIII^ vol. i. p, 864; 
liid. do rE<lit do Naniet^ vol. ii. p. 188; M6m. do vol. i. p. 180. 

Cap^ffuds IliehrtieHy vol. i. p. 124 { de iWeW^ram, vol ii. 

p. 100; Ze Vaioor^ Hint, de Louie XJJIf vol. ii. pp. 883, Tho conse¬ 
quence was, that the king was obliged to st^nd a powerful escort to protect 
his bride against liis Proteetaot eubjocte. d/^m. ae FivhelieUf vol. i. p. 274. 

VOL. I. L L 
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removed In 1619, another of their assemblies at Lou- 
dun declared, that as one of the Protestant councillors of 
the parliament of Paris had become a Catholic, lie must 
be dismissed: and they demanded that, for the same rea¬ 
son, tlie ^'oveniment of Lectoure should be taken from 
Fonti’jiillcs, he also having adopted the not infrequent 
exam[)h! of abandoning his sect in order to adopt a creed 
sanctiom:d by the state.'“ 

By way of aldin" all this, and with the view of ex¬ 
asperating still furtlier ivligious animosities, the princi¬ 
pal Protestant clergy ])ut forth a series of works, wliich, 
for bitterness of feeling, have hardly ever been equalled, 
and which it would ceitmnly be impossible to sui'pass. 
Tlie intense hatred with which they regarded their Ca- 
tholic countrymen, can only be fully estimated by those 
who linve looked into the jKunphlcte written by the French 
Protestants during tlie first half of tlie seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, or who liav(! read the lalumred and formal treatises 
of such'men as Chainior, Drelincourt, Moulin, Thomson, 
and Vignier. Without, however, pausing on these, it wil 
perhaps he thought sufficient if, for the sake of brevity, J 
follow the mere outlineof jiolifical events. (jmitnumbei> 
of the Protestants had joined in the robellion which, in 
lt)15, was raised by Conddj‘°® and, although they Avere 
then easily defeated, they seenied l>cnt on trying the issue 
of a frosh struggle. In IJearii, where they wero unusually 
numerous, the}’,even during the reign of 1 Ion ry 1V., had 

CapeJiijHi^i RtchdieUy vo\, i- p. -TS; Spuoietf Hinf. do Tl’ltlit th XmxfpHy 
vol. ii. pp. 28 , 20, (Ki. 

*** Mem, de Xontentty Marfvd, vol. i. p. Mtm. dc vol. 

ii. pi lt>l, See a Himilar instance, in tbu <if J Merger, in Hi 4. dp 

P£dii de Xatden, vol. ii. p. 1*1(1, whom tlio Pivti^stanl^ sought to deprive 
bectiiuae ^ il avoit qtiittd Jour rcligitai.’ 

JiasiHy Hid, dpLouUXllI^ vol. u p.38L SiiuioncU {Hid, dr^ Frnnt;o{fif 
Tol. xxli. p. *340) aays that they luul no p>hm 1 rea^n for this; and it U cur. 
that their privileges, so far fWm being diinini&lied since the Edict of 
had been con&nned and extended. 

Fclioo (Hid. of the IVoied^tnU of F/tmctf p. 2^j7) says of I^owoi* 
NavaiTo and Bdf^, in 1017: ‘ Tbree^fourtbs of the population, sumo say 
nin r •lentil a, belonged to the rerormrd com mi lu ion.* xnis is perinv^ over¬ 
estimated; but we know, from ])e Thou, that they formed n majority in 
Jldara in 1560: ‘ Lea Protestuns y fusscot eo plus grand nomhre quo ies 
Catholiques.’ £h Thmy Hid. Unio. voL v. p. 107. 
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refused to tolerate the Catholic religion; ‘their fanatical 
clergy,’ says the historian of France, ‘declaring that it 
would be a crime to permit the idolatry of the mass.’**** 
This charitable maxim they for many years actively en¬ 
forced, seizing the property of the Catholic clei*gy, and 
employing it in support of their own churches;'®’' so that, 
while in one part of the dominions of the king of France 
the Protestants were allowed to exercise their religion, 
they, in another part of his dominions, pi’evented the Ca¬ 
tholics from cxercLsing theirs. It was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected tliat any government would suffer such an anomaly 
as this; and, in 1618, it was ordered that the Pretestants 
should restore the j)lunder, an*! reinstate the Catholics in 
their former possessions. But the reformed clergy, alarmed 
at so sacrilegious a proposal, appointed a public fiist, and 
inspiriting the people to resistance, forced the roval com¬ 
missioner to lly from Pau, where he had arcived in the 
hope of effecting a peaceful adjustment of the claims of 
the. rival piirtics.'**® • 

'flic rebellion, thus raised by the zeal of the Protest¬ 
ants, was siXHi put down; but, accoixling to the confession 
of Uohan, one of the ablest of their leaders, it was thebe- 
ginning of all their misfortunes.*®* The sword lual now 
been drawn; and the only question to be decided 
whethor P'rance should be governed jiccording to the pnn- 
ci()l<‘s of toleration recently established, or according to 

'Ties miniiitres fanaliquoft d^^clnrtii^t qu’ils nr ponraient nTuiM 
HnufTiir <lanA co ^NiY8 Tidolutric ile la Huitnondi, JIi4, 

\ol. xxii. p. 41*5. 

stir (r* tie i. p. lid. Cumpftro tlio ACCfnuit 

piven by PoTifpliftrlntiu, who wns one of tlio iiiini>tf'rs of liOiiia XTII,, 
dc rtmti'harbmUj \oL ii. pp. 248, 2(W; »ujd sec Sfhn, de toI. j. 

p. 44.*;. 

Jbtanf Jlid. de FrtW€^ iiotH Loffiit XIII, vol. ii. pp. 02-04. The plUi 
of tho question was, thot 'Ttklit do Xjuitan ayrtnt doim4 poavoir, fiiriLimx 
catholiquOA qu’anx ha;’nonnt7i, de rontror partoiitdons lours bicn.®t, b’s 
sia^tiqiie.s clo l^aro (idnianderunt auasytost los leun.* dc loitifnaff 

MirrenH^ vol. i. p. 

' ii’atffure de lleiLm, source de tons nos mauT.* Mt fn. de vol. i. 

p. 15^;; Rco also p. THd. And the IVotcMtant IjO Vaasor tviyn (IM. dv Lowm 
X lllf vol. iii. p. <i34): 'T/uffairc du Beam ot IWomblc^ qui sc cnnvoqiia 
cQsuite k ta BochcUo, sont la source vdritablo des nialheurs dos e^liscs rtV 
fornidea de France sous lo i^gne dont j*4ciia rbistoire.’ 
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the maxims of a despotic sect, which, while professing to 
advocate the right of private judgment, was acting in a 
way that rendered all private judgment impossible. 

ocai’cely was the war in Bcaiii brought to an end, 
when the Protestants determined on making a great eftbrt 
in the west of France.’®* Tlie seat of this new struggle 
iv’as Kochelle, which was one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, and was entirelyin the liandsof the Protestants, 
ivho liad grown wealthy, partly by their own industry, and 
pai'tly by tbllowing the occupsition of public pirates.’®’ In 
this city, which they believed to be impregnable,'®® they, 
in December 1620, held a Great Assembly, to which their 
spiritual chiefs hocked from all jiarts of France. It was 
soon evident that their party was now governed by men 
ivho were bent on the mo.st violent measures. Their great 
secular leaders were, as wc have already seen, gradually 
felling off; and, by this time, there only remained two of' 
much ability, Jiohau and Mornay, both of whom saw the 
inexpediency of their proceedings, and desired that the 
assembly should peaceably separate.'®® But tlie authority 

On tlio coDoexioa b<ftw<H*n ilic proceedings of Ift'ani and tlu^n of 
lloclielte^ compare Mhn. tU Mimiglal, vol. L p. with de 
vol. ii. p. 113, luid Mem, de toI. i. p. 4\iU 

iua Hrat idiurch was Ki^tahliAhed m (Ufotkc's Oiinl Wnn m 

Jrnneef toI. i. p. <j<K)); but, by ilie rci^ of Clmrloa IX. Iho nmjonty of the 
inhabitanta wero l^tfsatanU. Sue IJe Tfum, Hist. Vmo, vof. iv. p. 
vol. V. p. 37t), ad ann. lOtrJ and 10C7. ^ 

Or, as M. Capeiiguo courteoualj puts Itocbcioiflno respectaient 

pas toujours loa pavillous amia* JUcMlct/y vol. i. p. A 

delicate circumlocution, unknown to Mezemj, who de Fratice, 

\ ol. ill. p. ^as) in 1587, * ct le^ Hucliolois, qui jiar le nioyen du coiumeieo ct 
do ItifpirnUrio/ &c. 

Coste place, que lets huguenots tenoient qua^ pour imprenable.* Mem, 
de I'onftnmf Mareiiilf vol. i. p. 612. ‘Oetb> oivueilleuso cite^ (jui se croyoit 
iniprenable.* M6ni, dc Mwdi^aty toI. i. p. 46. Jlowoll, who visits'd Ivochelle 
in 1020 and 1032, was greatly struck by its sti'cngth. HottfiTe LHicre, 
pp. 46, 47, 108. At p. 204, he wdla it, in his barbarous stylo, ^tho cliiefest 
propuguAcle of tbe ProtestaDls tbere.^ h'or a description of the defences of 
Kochelle, see De ThoH, Hid, Unte, voh vi. pp. 015-617; and some details 
worth coDSulting in Mesero^y Hid, de I'Vtmcey voL ii pp. 077-680. 

Basinf Hid, de Lanis XllJy toL ii. p. I«t0 ; &’smondi, Hid. dee Fran^ie^ 
vol. xxii pp. 480, 481. Itohan himself says (Mim, voi i. p. 446)r *ju 
luefl'ot^ai de la «dparer.’ In a remarkable letter, which Momay wroto 
ten vears before this, ho shows his apprehensions of the evil that would 
result from the increasing violence of his party; and he odvi^ *quu 
nostiS xele soit tom]>4r^ de prudence/ Mim, d Vorre^ond. yoL xi. p. l32; 
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of the clergy -was irresistible; and, by their prayers and 
exhortations, tlioy easily gained over the ordinary citizens, 
who were then a gross and uneducated body.*®' Under 
their influence, the assembly adopted a course which nai- 
<lered civil inevitable. Their first act was an edict, 
by which tliey at once confiscatedall the property belong¬ 
ing to Catholic cliurches.*®* They then caused a gi’eat 
seal to be struck; under the authority of which they 
ordered that the people should be armed, and taxes col¬ 
lected from them for the purpose of defending their reli¬ 
gion.'®® Finally, they diw up the I'egulations, and orga¬ 
nized the establishment, of what tliey called tlic Reformed 
Clmvelies of France and of Ream; and, with a view to 
facilitate the exercise of their spiritual jurisdiction, they 
parcelled out France into eight circles, to each of whicli 
there was allotted ase|)arate general; who, however, was 
to be accompanied by a clergyman, since the administra¬ 
tion, in all its parts, wa.s held rcsjionsjblo to tliat ecclesi¬ 
astical assembly which called it uito existence.*'® 

Such were the fbnns and [Xiinp of authority assumed 
by the spiritual leaders of the French Protestants; men 
by nature destined to obscurity, and wliose abilities were 
so despicable, that, notwithstanding their temporary 

und OA to llio (liviAions ihh rniiRod Anion^ I’rotcfltnntA, Roe pp. Jr4, 010; 
v«)l. xii. pp. 205 ; and Ruya/rHf vol. ix. pp. .‘ITiOt 4*S5. 

* lipH (III (mrti, ot &urlout 8a^c JluplrRNiA Alornny, Jinmt co 

(}u*il8 purenl pour loa r^formi^s k no poM provoqnor I’nutontd 1 * 0 vain 

pour de8 cantos <]ai no pouvoiont justifivr iino uuiTre civile; Tnats le poiivotr 
dauA le port! avoit paHMS prcsqno absoluniont nux boiir^ois doR >il]os ot aux 
luiniKiroa qiii livroient aveii^d^iaont k lour fanatidiuo; ut H luiir 

ct qiii dtoient d*nntimt plus ajmlaudiSy qii'ilH montroiciii plua de violonco.* 
jSVn/mwk/i, Jlid. fks toI. xxii ji. 47S. 

* On oonfisqiia lus biciis dos cntholi^iieR.* Jlisl. ffrn 

vol lii. p. 80; nnd see JHcMtffff vol. i. p. 258. 

t dunnont des comiiii>«idons d'amiRr ot dc fiun* dos impoRitioTiA sur 
lu ponple, et ce rouh leur gmnd Kcoan, qui dtoit 1111 c IIpIi^oo appuvuo sur 
uiiu cToiXf ay ant cn la main un livre de revan^lc, foil I a at aux pi oils un vietix 
squelett-e, qii’ila disoient elro rdi>li«3 roniaimO Meat, ffc vol. ii. 

1 ). 120. -M. Capefi^nio \oh i. p. 250) 1 ^ that tLia seal Htill exists; 

but it is uot even alluded to by a late writer (lUice, Mist, of thfi 
of Irancey p. 240); wLo systctnaticaliy suppresses every fact unfavourable to 
his own pa^. 

/s VasiK»‘i Hid. tk Lcuis AV//, voU iv. p. 157: BoBm, Hid.Je JmU 
Xllly vol. ii. p. 145 j Boifjidy Hid. de tBdU dt vol. ii. pp. d53-5<j5 \ 

Vapr/tfff4€^i voL L p. 358. 
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importance, they have left, no name in history. These in¬ 
significant priests, who, at the best, were only fit to mount 
the pulpit of a countiy village, now arrorated to them¬ 
selves the right of ordering the affairs of hVance, impos¬ 
ing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating property, raising 
troops, levying war; and all this for the sake of propa¬ 
gating a ci*eed, which was scouted by the country at large 
as a foul and mischievous heresy. 

In the face of these inordinate pretensions, it was evi¬ 
dent that the French government had no choice, except 
to abdicate its functions, or else take arms in its own 
defence.'** Whatever may be the jmpular notion I’espect- 
iiig the necessary intolerance of the Catholics, it is an 
indisputable fact, tliat, early in the seventeenth century, 
they displayed in France a spirit of forbearance, and a 
Christian charity, to which the Piotestauts could make no 
pretence. Dui’ing the twenty-two years which ela))8ed be¬ 
tween the Edict of Nantes and the Assembly of Jioelielle, 
the govemmout, notwithstanding rapeated provocations, 
never attacked the Protestants;*"'* nor did they make any 
attempt to destroy the privileges of a sect, which they 
were bound to consider heretical, and the e.xtirpation of 
which had been deemed by their fathers to be one of the 
first duties of a Christian statesman. 

The war that now bwiko out lasted seven years, and 
was uninterrupted, except by the short peace, first of 
Montpelier, and afterwaixls of liochelle; neitlicr of which, 
howevei’, was very strictly preserved. But the difference 
ill the views and intentions of the two parties, corre- 
spitnded to the difference between the classes wliich go¬ 
verned them. Tlie Protestants, being uiflucnce<l mainly 
by the clergy, made tlieir object religious domination. 
■The Catholics, being led by statesmen, aimed at tem- 
jxiral advantage.s. Thus it was, tliat circumstances had. 

Even Mosheizn, wbo, as a ProtestAnt, was DatiirallT prejudiced in 
favour of tho Huguenots^ says, that they had establiBhed ^imperiinn io 
impetio and he ascribes to the rieleoce uf their rulera the war of 
MiMheim's Ecdm, Jfid. Tol. ii. pp. 237,2^(8. ^ 

Compare Af4m, de FonfetCay M<rretnl, voL ii. p. 68^ with IhiBon, ZfiW. 
de h Zhpicimxtie Fron^aw, voL iL p. 351. 
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in FiTince, so completely obliterated the ori^nal tendency 
of these two great sects, that, by a singular metamor¬ 
phosis, the secular princijile was now represented by the 
Catholics, and tlie theological principle by the Protestants. 
The authority of the clergy, and therefore the intei-ests of 
superstition, were upheld by that very party which owed 
its origin to the diminution of both; they were, on the 
other hand, attacked by a party whose success had hitherto 
depended on the increase of both. If the Catliolics tri¬ 
umphed, the ecclesiastical power would be weakened; if 
the Protestants triumphed, it would be strengthened. Of 
tins fiict, so far as the Protestants arc coiicernod, I have 
just given ample proof, collected from their proceedings, 
and from the language of their own synod.s. And that 
the opjiQsite, or secular principle, pivtlominatod among 
the Catholics, is evident, not only from their undeviating 
policy in the reigns of Henry IV. mid Jmuis XIII., but 
also from another circumstance worthy of note. For, their 
motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal to the 
church, that tlic poi)o, ns the great protimtor of religion, 
thought liimself bound to reprehend that disregard of 
theological interests which they (lispla)’ed, and wiiicli he 
considered to be a crying and unjMirdonablc ofience. Jn 
li!22, only one year after the struggle .between the Pio- 
testauts and Catholics had begun, he strongly I’emon- 
strated with tiic French government upon the notorious 
mdcceiicy of which they were guilty, iu carrying on war 
against heretics, not fiir tlie purpose of suppressing the 
heresy, but mcixjly with a view of piwuring for tlie state 
those temporal advantages which, iu the opinion of all 
pious men, ougiit to be regai'ded as of subordinate im¬ 
portance.*^^ 

Sec the paper nf from Pope Orefr^>^ XV. in the appendix 

to IlaN7:<‘, (H& liom, voh iii. pp. 17ti, 174: llaupUocbo aWr ist 

was or <(em Koui^ vun Fnmkruich voi^Ilea aoll: dose er ja uichtdou 
Verdarht auf eieh ladon wordo ala verfol^ er die ProtuAtanten blow aua 
StantH-intoresfle.* ilaain (IH^ da Lomi XII toL iL p. 3^) Bay a, that 
Bicheliou attacked the Ilugiienota ^sana ^ucuno idde.de peradoution reli« 
gieuse/ See, to the lame effect^ C<xpaJiguaU I^icheUtt^, yot i. p. 274; and 
the candid adiuUaions of the Protuataut Le Vaaaor, inliid IliU, daZouit XIIIp^ 
VOl. T. p. 11. 
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If, at this juncture, the Protestants had cari'ied the 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, perhaps 
irreparable. For no one, who is acquainted with the tem- 
perand character of the French Calvinists, can doubt, that 
if they had obtained possession of'the government, they 
would have revived those religious persecutions which, so 
far as tlwir power extended, they had already attempted 
to enfoi’cc. Not only in their writings, but even in the 
edicts of their assemblies, we find ample proof of that 
meddling and intolerant spirit which, in every ago, has 
chai-acterized ecclesiastical legislation. Indeed, sucli a 
spint is the legitimate consequtmee of the fundamental 
assumption frounvhich theological lawgivers usuallystart. 
The clergy itfc taught to consider that their pammount 
duty is to jirescrve the purity of tlie faitli, and guard it 
against the invasions of heresy. Whenever, therefore, they 
rise to j)Ower, it almost invariably liappens, that tliey carry 
into politics the habits they liavc contracted in their pro¬ 
fession; and Imving long been accustomed to consider 
religious error as criminal, they now naturally attempt to 
make it penal. And as all the Kuropcan countries have, 
in tlic period of their ignomnee, been once ruled by the 
clergy, just so do we find in the law-books of every land 
those traces of their power wliich the progi'css of know- 
ledgcis gmdually effacing. Wc find thepi’ofessors ofthc 
dominant creed enacting laws against the professors of 
other creeds; laws sometimes to burn tliein, sometimes 
to exile them, sometimes to take awiy their civil rights, 
sometimes only to take away their ]x>litical rights. These 
are the different gradations through wliich iici’secution 
piissos; and by observing which, we may measuni, in any 
country, the energy of the ecclesiastical spirit. At the 
same time, the theory by which such measures are sup¬ 
ported, generally gives rise to other measures of a some¬ 
what different, though of an analogous character. For, by 
extending the authority of law to opinions as well as to 
acts, the basis of legislation becomes dangerously enlarged; 
the individuality and independence of each man are in¬ 
vaded ; and encouragement is given to the enactment of 
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intrusive and vexatious regulations, which are supposed to 
jicrform for morals the service that the other class of laws 
performs for religion. Under pretence of favouring the 
pmctice of virtue, and maintaining the purity of society, 
men are troubled in their most oidinary pursuits, in the 
commonest occurrences of life, in their aniuscments, nay, 
even in the very dress tlicy may be inclined to wear. That 
this is what lias actually been done, must be known to 
wlioevcr has looked into the writings of the fathers, into 
the canons of Christian councils, into the different systems 
of ecclesiastical law, or into the sermons of the earlier 
clergy. Indeed, all this is so natural, that regulations, 
conceived in the same spirit, were dniwn up for the go- 
venunent of Ceneva by the Cahinist clcrgj', and for the 
government of Kngland by Arehhishoi) Craimier and his 
coadjutors; while a tendency, prccisolj^ identical, may be 
observed in the legislation of the Puritans, and to give a. 
still later instimce, in that of the Methodists. It is, there¬ 
fore, not surprising that, In I'nmcc, the Protestant clergy, 
having great power among their own jiarty, should enforce 
u similar discipline. Thus, to mention only u few exam- 
l)les, they forbade any one to go to the theatre, or even 
to witness the jierfonnancjs of private theatricals.'^^ They 
looked upon dancing as an ungodly amusement, and, there¬ 
fore, they not only strictly proldbited it, hut they ordered 
that all dancing-masters should be arlmonished h)’’ the 
spiritual power, and desired to abandon so unchristian a 
profession. If, however, the admuuitiun failed in effecting 
its purpose, the daiicing-mastcrs, thus remaining obdurate, 
wtu’e to be (‘xcommunicated.''^ With the same jiious care 
did tJie clcrgysiipcrintendothcrmattei’scqnallyiinportant. 
In one of their sjmods, theyowlercd tliatall persons .should 
abstain from wearing gay apiwu'cl, and should arrange 
their hair wifli becoming modesty.'^® In another .synod, 
they forbade women to paint; and they declared, that if. 


Sf/HO(firm in OalHa, vol. i. p. Ivli. 

IbitL vol i. pp. Ivii. )7, vol. ii. p. 174. 

^And botli 6exed ore rcqiured to Wp modusty in Uioir bairi* 
Uid, vol i. p. 119. 
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after this injunction, any woman persisted in painting, slic 
should jiot be allowed to receive the sacrainent.'^^ To 
their own clergy, as the instructors and shepherds of the 
flock, thei’c was paid an attention §till more scrupulous. 
The mini.sters of the word were permitted to teach He¬ 
brew, because Ilebrcw is a sacred dialect, uncontaminated 
by profane writers. Hut the Greek language, which con¬ 
tains all the philosophy and nearly all tlie wisdom of anti¬ 
quity, was to be discouniged, its study laid aside, its pro- 
fcssoreliip suppressed.'^* And, in order that the mind 
might not be distracted fmni spiritual things, the study 
of clu’imstry was likewise forbidden; such a mere earthly 
pursuit being incompatible with the habits of the sacred 

1 )rofession.'‘‘’ Lest, however, in spite of these precautions, 
:no^vlcdgc should still crecjp in among the Protestants, 
other ineasui'cs were taken to prevent even its earliest 
approach. The clergy, entii*cly forgetting that right of 
pnvatc judgment ujk)ii which their sect was founded, be- 
cjime so anxious to protect the unwary from crior, that 
they forbade any person to print or publish a work with¬ 
out the sanction of the church, in other words, without 
the sanction of the clergy themselves.'** When, by these 
means, tlicy had destroyed the possibility of free inquiry, 
and, so far as tliey were able, had put a stop to the ac¬ 
quisition of all real knowledge, tliey pixx;eed<!d to guard 
against another circum.stanc:e to which their incasurtis had 
given rise. For, sevenil of the Protestants, seising that 
under such a system, it was im|)ossible to educate their 
families with advantage, sent their children to some of 
those celebrated Catholic colleges, where alone a sound 

Qitk'k*4 ^rtodivoUf toI. i. p. 105. 

The synod of Ales, in minister may at tho same time 

be profod^or in divinity and of tlie llobre^r tongue. Bat it is not Aecmly for 
him to profess the Greek nlw), because t)ie of his omploymmt will bo 
taken up in tlie exposition of Pagan and profane aiitliors, unless ho be dis- 
chai^'edfrom the miulatry.’ Qvick'i toI. iu p. 57. 'J'hroo year» 

lator^ the synod of Cliarenton suppressed altogother the Greek profcssorshipsi 
*as lining superfluous and of small profit.* JbuL voL ii. p. 115. 

Avnod of Haixanty in IGOO, orders that ^colloquies and synods 
shall have a watchful eye over those ministers who study chemistryi and 
imevously reprove and censum them.* Ibui, voL L 314. 

Ibid. voL i. pp. 140, IM, tqL U. p. 110. 
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education could then be obtained. But the clergy, so soon 
as they heard of this practice, put an end to it, by excom¬ 
municating the oflfendingparentsand to this there was 
added an oi'der forbidding them to admit into their own 
2 )rivate houses any tutor who professed the Catholic reli¬ 
gion.*®^ Such was the wny in wliich the Fronch Protest¬ 
ants were watched over and protected by their spiritual 
masters. Even the minutest inattcw were not beneath 
the notice of these great legislatore. They oi’dered that 
no person should go to a bill or inasqucratle nor ought 
any Christian to look at the tiicks of conjurors, or at the 
famous game of goblets, or at the ]mppet-sliow; neither 
was he to he present at morns-daniu's; ibr nil such amuse¬ 
ments should be supi>res3cd by the miigi.«»tratcs, because 
they excite curiosity, cause cxjionso, waste time.*®* An¬ 
other thing to be attended to, is the nnme.s that are be¬ 
stowed in baptism. A child may have two ehristimi names, 
tlioiigli one is proferuble.'“ Groat enro, however, is to be 
observed in their selection. They ought to be taken from 
the Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel; 
iieitlicr should any infant receive u name which has been 
formerly used by the Pagans.***** Wlicu the children are 
grown np, there are other regulations to which they must 
be subject. The clergy declared that the faithful must 
by no means let their hair grow long, lest by so doing 
they indulge in the luxuiy of * laseivion.s curls.’*®^ 
They arc to make their gannents in such a manner as to 

QtftcK'a S}/noditfHtf vol. i. pp. Ir. 235, 410, vol. ii. 201,009, 015. 
(Joii)[Bivo tJerJCdit Je voL ii. p. *175. 

(fifickU ^/notfiivny Tol. ii. p, 81. 

2/M vol/ii. p. 174. 

'All Clirislian niagiatrAtfs aro advised not in tlio loftst to HiifR'r them, 
bocnii 2 «o it fwda fooliak curiosity, puta upon unnccoaaftry expenses, and wastes 
tiiiieJ vol. i. p. 194. 

This waa a very knoily <}nesti<>Q for the thcolosians: but it was at 
len^k (liH'idcMl in aiRriuftlive by the svd«^ of Haumur: *()nthe ]3th 
article of the ahtuo eluipter, the deputies of l*oictou demandoil, whether two 
names might be gjven a child at To which it was replied: llie 

thing was indifferent; however, parents were advised to observe beruin Chris¬ 
tian simnlieity/ iWrf. vol. i. p. 178. 

Imd, vol i. pp. xlvj. 25. 

I quote the iiinguoge of the svnod of Caatres, io 1020. Ibid, tuI. ii. 
p. 174. 
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avoid ‘ the new-fangled fashions of the worldthey are to 
have no tass<!l3 to their dress: their gloves must be 
without silk and ribbons: tliey arc to abstain from far- 
dingales: tlu'v ai'e to beware of wide sleeves.’**® 

'J’lioso reaclcrs who have not studied the history of ec¬ 
clesiastical legislation, will i>erhjipa bo surprised to find, 
that men of gravity, men who had reached the years of 
discretion, and were assembled together in solemn council, 
should evince such a prying and puerile spirit; that they 
should display such miserable and childish imbecility. 
Ihit, whoever will take a wider survey of human affaii's, 
will be inclined to blame, not so much the legislators, as 
the system of which the legislators fonued a part. I'or 
as to the men themselves, they merely acted after thcar 
kind. They only followed the traditions in which they 
were bred. By virtue of tlieir profe.ssion, they luid been 
accustomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose 
to poAver, it was natiind that they should carry thow; 
views into elFect; thus transplanting into the law-book 
the maxims they hail alreatly presiclied in the pulpit. 
Wlienever, therefore, avc read ofmeddling, inquisitive,and 
vexatious regulations imjwsed by ecclesiastical authority, 
we should remember, that they are but tlie legitimate re¬ 
sult of the ccclcsiiistical spirit; and tliat theAvtiy to remedy 
such grievances, or to prevent their occuiTencc. is not by 
vainly lalwuring to change the tendencies of that class 
from whence they proceed, hut rather liy confining the 
class within its proper limits, byjealouslyguanliiig against 
its earliest oncroachmcnts,hy taking every opportunity of 
lessening its influimce, and finally, when the progress of 
society Avill justify so gi'eat a step, by depriving it of that 
political and legislative power which, though gradually 
falling from its hands, it is, even in the most civilized 
countries, still allowed in some degree to retain. 

Quick'/i St/tuxficonf voL i. p, 105, vol. iL pp. 7, 171, 574, 5SS. In the 
same wav, the Spanish do^*, (*arly in the present cciituir, attemptod to 
the dress of women. See J)Mado'n IHUT$^r 0 iH t»p. 2O2~20o : 

ligooil illustration of the identity of the ecclesiastical spirit, whether it bo 
Catholic or l^tcstant 
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But, setting aside these general considerations, it will, 
at all events, be admitted, that I have collected sufficient 
evidence to indicate what would have happened to France, 
if the Protestants had obtained the upj)er hand. After 
the facts which I have brought fonvard, no one can pos¬ 
sibly doubt, that if such a misfortune had occurred, the 
liberal and, considering the age, tlie enlightened ]>olicy of 
llcury and Louis XIII. would have been destroyed, 
in order to make way for that gloomy and austere system 
which, in every age and in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclcsisistical jx>wer. To put, 
therefore, the question in its proper foiin, instead of say¬ 
ing that there was a war between hoatilc! creeds, wc should 
rather say that there was a war between rival classes. It 
was a contest, not so much between the (Jatholic religion 
and tlie Protestant religion, a.s between (/atholic layitieu 
and Protestant clergy. It was a struggle between tern- 
poml interests and theological interests,—between the 
spirit of the present and tlic spirit of the {wst. And the. 
point now at issue was, whether Fmnce should be go- 
verticd by the civil jwwer or by the spiritual power,— 
wlietber she should be ruled according to the large vie^v8 
of secular statesmen, or acconling to the narrow notions 
of a factious and intolerant priesthood. 

The Pi'otestants having the great advantage of being 
the aggressive party, and being, inoi*covcr, inHamcd by a 
religious zeal unknown to their opponents, might, under 
oriUiany circumstances, have succeeded in their hazardous 
.attempt; or, at all events, tlieyinight have protracted the 
struggle for an indefinite period. But, fortunately for 
Frjuicc, in lr24, only three yeaii? after the war began, 
Richelieu assumed the direction of the government. He 
had for some years been tlie secret adviser of the queen- 
motlier, into whose mind he had always inculcated the ne¬ 
cessity of complete toleration.’*' When placed at the liead 

Oil hifl inDuence over her in and after 2G10, see Lc Vamtfrj JUgf, de 
Lom% XJIIi vol. ii. p. 6(W j Mim. delHmitfhaitraint vul. ir. p, 210; Mhn, de 
Mmtglatf vol. i. p. 23; aod c<itDDarv, in Mhn. de Itkheiimif vol. ii. pp, 104- 
200, tho curious ar^^uments whicn ho put io her mouth ruspecting me ini* 
policy of making war on the ProtestaDta. 
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of affairs, he pursiietl the same policy, and attempted in 
every ^ay to conciliate the Protestants. The clergy of his 
own party were constantly u rging him to exterminate the 
heretics, whose presence they thought polluted France.**'® 
But Richelieu, having only secular objects, refused to em¬ 
bitter the contest by turning it into a religious war. He 
was detennined to chastize the rebellion, but he would 
not punish the heresy. Even while the war was raging, 
he would not revoke those edicts of toleration, by which 
the full liberty of religiotis woi’ship was granted to the 
Protestants. And when they, in 1626, showed signs of 
compunction, or at ullcvents of fear, he publicly confirmed 
the Edict of Nuntcs,*“' and he grunted them peace; al¬ 
though, us he says, he knew that by doing so, he should 
fall un(lcr the suspicion of those ‘ who so greatly affected 
the name of zealous ('atholics.’*** A few mouths after¬ 
wards, war again broke out; and then it was that llicihe- 
lieu determined on that celebrated siege of Rochelle, whi(b, 
if brought to a successful issiu*, was sure to be a decisive 
blow against the French Protestants. That he was moved 
to this Iiazardous undertaking solely by secular considera¬ 
tions, is evident, not only from the general spii'it of his 
preceding policy, but also from his subsequent conduct. 
With the details of this famous siege, history is not con¬ 
cerned, as such matters have no value, except to military 
readers. It is enough to siiy that, in 1628, Rochelle was 
taken; and the Protestants, who had Ihkjii induced by tlieir 
clergy*®* to continue to resist longafter relief was ho|>oless, 

In the Arclibwhop of T-jons wroto to Rirholicti, iif'rinjr Inm 
‘ asaie^T la Roclielliv et chatier ou, \ionr micnx dWo, oxlormiripr Ics 
notf*, touto uutre u^lhire ccfwintii.* A'/i/, vt)l, U, n. 27<5. 

Soe nlao, on tbo onxiftty of tlio in tb« reign of Lotui^ XI il. to (lostroy 

t]w ProfoMtautft, Meiioinip Jlid. f/e vol. ii. pp. I/^o, 1(1(1, 2^12, 

24r>, ;I7(I, 427; Sumowfi^ JJi4. i/m vol. xxii. p. 48o. 

Ho confirmed it in March ; IlfptMn, Hid, fh h JHjt/vmfrfie Irm- 
rnuM, vol. il p. 3110; and aL (0 in the preceding January. 8ee HtfHotdf JTid. 
de rSdit dt Aayi/eSf vol. il appendix, pp. 77, 8X. 

^Couxqui aflectent autnnt lo nom da t6\6A cathoIlqnoA.’ Mm. dr 
JHchdirUf vol. iii. p. l(i; and at p. 2, he, in the same year (1820), savs, tltat 
ho was opposed by those who had * un trop ardent et pr6cipit*3 <.U»ir d( 
ruinor lea auguenots.’ 

Simondi, Hid, dcs Fran^U, rot xxiiL p. 00. 
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and who, in consequence, had suffered the most dreadful 
liardsluj)s, vrcrc oblige<l to surrender at disci'etion.’®'* The 
privilcffcs of the town were revoked, and its magistmtes 
removed; but the great minister, by wlioin these things 
were effected, still abstained fi-oiii that religious persecu¬ 
tion to which he was urged.'®® He gi*anted to the Pro¬ 
testants the tolemtion which he had ofierod at an earlier 


|)criofl, and he fonnally conceded the free exercise of their 
public worship.lUit, such was their infatuation, that 
because he likewise restored the exercise of tlie Catholic 
religion, and thus gave to the conquen>rs the .same liberty 
that he liad gnuited to the conquerod, the Protestants 
iimrnmrod at the indulgence; tlicy eould not bear the 
idea that their eyes should l>e offended by tlm perform¬ 
ance of Poj)i.sh idfos.^®^ And their indignation waxed so 
high, that the next year they, in aiK»ther part of I'rance, 
again rose in amis. As, however, they were now stripped 
of their princqial rosouroes, they were easily defeated; 
and, tlu'ir existence as a political faction being destroyed, 
they were, in reference to their religion, tmited by Riche¬ 
lieu in the same manner as ])efore.'“ To the Pi-otcstaiits 
generally, he confirmed the privilege of pmicluiig and of 
jierformiug the other ceremonies of their cj-eed.'®® To 


On dm Hiiffl'rinw of dm inha1>itant», wo oxlrnct fniiu tlio Dufiuw JIm., 
ill CW/vyfV/Mf*\ liivMiri/, vol. i, p. who hh I'yc- 

wilnos**, tlinf lUi» in M>nic inM/nici'fl, alo ihoir own chihlren; 

mid lliattlio buriiil-jrroundi* wort; to provpnt iho rnrpgcH from beine 

dup* up nnd turnt rl into food. Mem. de toL ii. ji. i 111. 

And ill which lio would iiiiwt a^siinHlIy huvt; Ik' on supporlod by 
r/)ui8 ^111,; of whom nn writer ‘ II lUoit plein de pii5ld et 

do zkIo pour lo sen h e de Dion et pour la ^itlour do plus 

seuRihlc joioi tm pi'emmt I .41 U<H*ht*l]o et lt*s niitn'M pIju-tM (pi'il prit, lut do 
pHi'CT clinssfroit de son royminic los honMiqnesp c*t qu*il K* pur^*x‘mt 
iKir fcttr; voi<i don diirdrenfes religions qui pitent et in feet cut ley Use do 
I lieu.* jt/f'm. dr Mutieri/hf vol. i. i>. odit. IVtilot, 

Bttzuif [[(fd. de AV/7, loL ii. p. •Sinfwmd/) Ilhf. dr^ 
vtil. xxiii. p. 77; Caj)eJitjM!» IUMich^ toI. i. p. :h>7; Mhn. do FvNtofwy 
Jimrailf vol. ii. p, 122. 

*Liji huguenoti mimnuraieul do voir lo nltahliwinent do T^glise 
roiUAiue uu i^ein de lour ville.* HuMirt/, vol. 3 . j). 

M)^ qu’il lie eegit plus tVun ptirli iiolitiqur, il (Hnuddfl, commo f\ 
1ft HtvlielJo, Ift liboHd do conseienoo ot U l>u*nltd df pi echo/ 

ItiohttiifHf vol, i. p. 1*181. Coinpiim i^medltys I/iM. of tJw Foftfrmrd Hoiiai*/n 
in FroHoet toI. iii, p. 201 1 with If/woi/w de UicheiioVf vol, iv. p. 484. 

The Edict of Nismee, in 1020, &u important documcot, ^dll be found 
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their leader, Rohan, he granted an amnesty, and, a few 
years afterwai-ds, employed him in important public ser¬ 
vices. After this, the hopes (jf the party were destroyed; 
they never again rose in arms, nor do we find any men¬ 
tion of them until a much later period, when they were 
barbaixjusly pereecuted by Louis XIV.*“ Rut from all 
such intolei’ance Richelieu sedulously abstained; and hav¬ 
ing now cleared the land from rebellion, he embarked in 
that vast scheme of foreign poliev, of which I have al- 
ready given some account, and in which he clearly showed 
tliat his pi’oceedings against the ih’otestatjts hud not been 
amsed by hatred of their religious tenets. For, the same 

E whicli he attacke<l at home, he supported abroad. 

^ at down the French Pretc-staiRs, because they were 
a turbulent faction that troubled the state, and wished to 
suppress the exercise of all opinions unfuvoureble to them¬ 
selves. But, HO far frem carrying on a crusade against 
their religion, lie, as I have already obser\’ed, encouraged 
it in other countiics; and, though a bi.shoj> of the Catholic 
church, he did not hesitate, by tresities, by money, and by 
force of arms, to support the Protestants against the House 
of Austnu, maintain the Lutherans against the Einj)(‘n)r 
of Germany, and uphold the Calvinists against tlie Jving 
of Spain. 

I have tiius CTideavoured to draw a slight, though, I 
trust, a clear outline, of the events which took ])lace in 
France during the reign of Louis XIIL, and particularly 
during that part of it which included the administration 
of Richelieu. But such occurrences, important as they 
are, tmly formed a single phase of tliat larger development 
which was now displaying itself in nearly eveiy branch of 
the national intellect. They were the mere political ex- 


in Sf/HodtCMf vol. L pp. xnn.-ciiL; and in Jimoidf I£id. derJUrfii tie 

vol. iii appendixj pp. and a cotnmentary on it in liazinj Jli4, 

df Louis XIII, Tul. iii. pp. M. Bastii, unfi»rtujiatclj for lha reputa* 

tion of tbia otharmae valuablo work, never quotes bin authorities. 

In their own historian says: *les llaformex oe fnisoient pins de 
party.’ Iir»oist, Hid. ds CEdit do Nmdes, vo). ii. p. Compare Sir Thoiuas 
llanmer’s account of Franco in I04d| in Bmiburr/i Cwretpond, of Hanmtr, 
p. Loud. ISdS. 
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pression of that bold and sceptical spirit which cried havoc 
to the prejudicesand superatitionsofincn. h'ov, the govern¬ 
ment of liichc'lieuwas successful, as well as progressive; 
and 110 govnriiinent can unite those t\YO qualities, unless 
its measures hanuoinze with the feelings and temper of 
the age. Such mi administiiition, though it facilitates pro¬ 
gress, is not the cause <»f if, but is rather its measure and 
•symptom. The cause of the pi-ogross lie.s far deeper, and 
is governed by the genend tendency of the time. And 
iis the diftiM'cnt tendencies observable in successive gene¬ 
rations depend on the (liflerence in their knowledge, it is 
evident, that wo can only nndei-stund the working of the 
tendeiieie.'*, hy taking a wiile view of tlicainonnt and cha- 
iiietcr of the knowledge. To e<mii»i-eliend, therefore, the 
real nature of tlio great advance miwlc (Inrlng the reign 
of Louis X11 f., it heeoines nceosssiry that J should lay be¬ 
fore the reader some ovi<lenee inspecting those higher and 
more imjiortaut facts, wliicli historians ai-c apt to neglect, 
but wirlioiit wliicli the study of the past is an idle and 
trivial juirsiiit, and histoiy itself a liarren field, Avhieli, 
bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the luboui- that Is wasted 
oil the cultivation of so migniteful a soil. 

It is, indeed, a very observable fact, that while Riehe- 
licii, with Hueh extraoi-dinary iKildiiess, was seciilanzing 
the whole system of French politics, and by his disregard 
ofaneieiitiiiler(‘sts,AVii.s .setting at naught tile most ancient 
traditions, a eoui-se precisely similar Avas lieiiig pursued, 
ill a still higher dejairtmcnt-, by .a man greater than he; 
by one, who, if J niaj' expi-ess my own opinion, is tlio most 
Jiroliiiuid among the many eminent thinkers Fniiice lias 
jU'oduced. I speak of Rene Descartes, of whom the least 
tliat can be said is, that ho effectwl a I'evolution more de¬ 
cisive than has ever lieim brought about by any other 
single mind. With his mere iiliysical discoveries we are 
not now conccFiied, because in tins IntrtKliiction I do not 
protend to trace the progrc*S8 of science, excejit in those 
epoclis which indicate a new turn in the habits of na¬ 
tional thought. But 1 may reminil the reader, that he 
was the first who successfully applied algebra to gcome- 
VOL. I. u M 
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tyy .201 pointed out the important law of the 

sines;*” that in an a^e in which optical instruments wore 
extremely imperfect, he discovered the changes to which 
light is subjected in the eye by the cystallino lens;*’® 

T}i(>m<» (Ehtgcy in Qinttfa de i. p, H2) wivfl, ‘cot instru¬ 

ment, f/ent I)oMtartu6 qni Vn cn5o; c*edt rappHcotion do TnlgSbre a la 
^motrirb* Anri tbb| in the hij^ho^t U tftHctW true; for Altlion^^h 

Yieta iiud two or tlirce othcre in tbo xlxlcooth century htid nnticipntod tliis 
fltcp, we owe ciiUruly to l)<Mciirlo« tlic niA|^ificent (fiacovery of tfie powii- 
bility of i»np]/iDg al^brn to the ^[Gunietry of curvet), he undoubtedly 

tlio UM wJiu expktw^ them by algebraic cquiition^. ^ee Moniwia, Jlist. 
dtm voj. i. pp. 7()4, 7(V>, tol. ii, j». 120, vol, iii. p, 54. 

Tbo eUtmentH of lluygi^ns and or Idnuc Vo8»iiiM U) the effoct that 
' Bcflcartes had oeen tiie papen of Snell Iwforu publbliiug hU discovery, mo un- 
0 upper tod by any direct evidence; atleodt none of tbo hlHtoriana oV monro, 
ao fur at I lun awaro, liave brought forward any. sSo strong, however, ia 
the disposition of nionlund at birgi* lo dcpnschilo groat men, and so gcncriU 
is the ueeire to convict them of plugiarbm, that this ohorgit, impi'oLnblo in 
itself, and only rostiug on tbo tosiiniony of two envious rivals, bus been not 
only ruvivod by modern writcra, but has been, oven iu our own liroo, spohea 
of 08 a well-established and notorious fiurtl Tbo lliinsy basis of this accusii* 
tioo is clearly by M. Ihmliia Demouliii, in his vulimbla work Ltf Cur^ 

UfttaHvmWf iVns, 184*1, voi. iL pp. t)-l2; while, ou the other nide of tho 
qu6Htiun, I refer with regret to Sir 1>, 7//Tmdrr m ihrt of Op/ki, 

Second lit'porl of lirUijth AMotvtUoM^^. and to Ultnctll'a JIt4, 

ft/ (hr Jnfhtfiitt! Srietucit, vol. li. pp. .'I7ih o02, WV». 

See the interosliug rumnrks of Spnmgtd (Jlid. dr Ui M(-iUrmr^ vol. iv. 
pp, 271, 272), and ilinwn dt vul. iv. pp. 371 bc*q. What luahca 

thiH the more observahle is, that the study of the (uy'stniliiio lens w'us neg¬ 
lected long afb^r tlie death of Jlcscartc^ and no attempt ma<ie for more 
than a hundred years to coniplnic Lis views by m^ortniniug itn iutiinato 
slrucluro. Indeed, it is said ( rhompion* AHtmnl VhcmiMrii^ p. 512) that llio 
cr^'stullinB lens and the two liujuours were first itiialysed in 1802. Co]n]mre 
SiknwiP Amtmd Chnnifdry, vol. ii. pp. 4HM21; //rafr, Traitr. fTAmdomip, 
vol. i. p. •157; IjCftcdHifTf Pk^wHoyie MriHvfdr, vol. iii, p. lOO; AMtOfds 
Ilumttn PhyjtioL p. 27i); BltnHvUiCf 1‘hyMoL vol. lii. pj). 325-,‘128; 

none of whom refer to any analysis earlier than tlie uiiiepHnith ccultiry. 1 
nutico this partly ns a contribntioxi to tJie hist4iry of oiir knowledge, oud 
partly as proving how slow men hare been in following IJescortes, iind in 
completing his views; for, as M. Bliuuville justly obsenes, tlio clieuiical 
laws of the lens muM, be understood, before wo can exhauntivtily genvrulizo 
the optical laws of its refractiim; so thot^ in fact, the research* s of 
lius on the o^e are compicniental to those of i>escai*tc& The theory of the 
limitation ot the crysbdlino lens according to the descending scale c»f the 
atiimol kingdom, snd the connexion betwocn its development and a^neral 
increase of sensuous perception, seem to have been litth^ sttulied; but Dr. 
Grant (Comporaiioe Anatffntp, p. 252) thinks that the lens exists in same of 
the rotifers; while in regs^ to its origin, 2 find a curious statoiucnt in 
Miilier'i PhpJiioioWf veh i. p. 460, that a&r its romoval in mammals, it has 
beenrcp^iui fd by iU matrix, the c^ulc. (If this con be roliiMl on, it will 
tall against the suggestiem of Schwann, who supposes, in hia Mcroacojncui 
JieMorchHf ld47, pp. 87,88, tbit its mode of life is vegetable, and tliat it 
is not ‘ a secretion of its capsule.*) As to its probable existence in tho 
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that he directed attention to the consequences resulting 
from the weight of the atino8j>here and tliat ho, more¬ 
over, detected the causes of the rainbow,^®® tliat singular 
phenomenon, with which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some 
theological sunerstitions are still connected.’^®® At the 
siune time, and as if to combine the most varied forms of 
excellence, he is not only allo^vcd to be the first geome¬ 
trician of the ngc,**^ but by the clearness and admirable 
precision of his style, he became one of the founders of 
Vrcnch prose.''^®'' And although he was constantly en- 

hytlj'ozoft, ft'o yitinttftl KtHt/fhnif lAW, p, oifhor 

RH a nr fin otoltlbt*^* ami aa to iU I'lubnonio dovolopincot, 

litt/'fht'hf Ti'itlU dv. /%//#<WtfcyiV*, vol. ill. p|>. 4^15-4 
'r<nvicoUi iir»t Hir in hnthdr^ vol. L 

p, o(K); Natio'al p. 411): liiit tbero a If^ttor tWin 

nfl early iuh *ou il cxplb^iiu \v pliunoiji6no (li‘ la sum 

p4?n^mu du nionnmi tlan» on luyan par hi Imut, vn rnunlaiuiit au 
<l() la colonnu irair 4'1 i>yi5u jiiMurau dalu di*M Jiurrlftn JktfumHnf 

<r vol. i. p. VA). Ana Montnida {JlitU. thi AfatftetMt. vol. iL 

p. 20 j’i) wivm of P<*wnrt*'A, ‘ noiia a\<»iw di*a pifuroa quo re ])hilo?*oplift ru- 
conniit nvunt Tonii-oUi la pocniitour do Tair.’ IVw'nrlcM biioKidf hiivh, tLat 
bo tlio MiliM.*qiient o.vporimoiit of riiHcol. Oiiaratlfi l/ii<cw'(c9f 

vol. X. pp. .‘144, *ir>J. 

J>r. Whewoll, wlio hna 7><*$corto» witli marked injuRlioo, dooR 

novorlbnlt^fM nllow tliat lio lA Mlio pronnino author of tho explanation of the 
rniiibow,* of thv Jm/uv, Stitvtt'M, v<iL ii. pp. **•«(), .‘JM4. Sei5 alj<o 

vol. ill. p. Tffotnttim*» //wf. of tnr Jtot/fti »V»ciW//* p. JM^ 
loin 9 Lit. of Liti'opCf vol. iii. ji. <J£oirtn dv ItrffcmivH, vol. i. pp. 47, 48, 
vol. V. pp. (hi tlic flionry of the nuuU>w na kiiovva in Ino pn’sent 

CHitiirv,mi KfU'wtz^ CunrAfoJ AtHtitrotvffy^ pp. 440-445; and Me- 

Uwdoijif^ pp. 12u-|.‘i0, in Report of Ih'iiiiih Afatoi-iotwn for 1840. (’onnwir© 
Led fen A»aU*rnl JVo’^w^y, p. Wl; PouilUif Elimrm de Vhytiqnef vol. ii. 
p. 7KS, 

Tlie Ifobrew notion of the rainbow is well known; and for the iditaa 
of other nation a on thin aoe Priehttrd'n Vhif*ieal Hiaforif of Aftm- 

kind, vol. v. pp. 154, 170 ; KnmrHH Skrlehen <»f the Jltdory of vol. ir. 
p, 252, Edinb. 1788; and Rurtlavh'e voL v. pp. 540, 547, Paris, 

lami. 

Tlionias calls him Me plus f^rand geoni5(ro dc son sii'*rlp.* fLVivM de 
DvMirtf'n^ vol. L p. 80. Sir W. liainiltoD (/^twaxWowK wt RUifoeophyy p. 271) 
says, * tbo greatt'st niallujiiatieian of the ;' and Muniucla can hod no 
one but I*Lito to coni|}aro with bim: ^ Ou ne tquiroit donner uno id4e plus 

i ustc do re qii*A 4l4 Titpoqno de. IlKSoartps dans la ^'iSuiuetiio modems, qu'en 

a conqioranC a colle dn Platon dans le inH>mdtric micienno.l)e meme 

enfin quo I'latou pri5para (wr sa d4oouvert« celles des Archiinode, des Apol* 
lonius, &c., on pent dire quu Desi^rtee a jettd les fuiidemons de cellos qui 
illuHtrent aujourd'liui les Newtoo, les l^ibnits, d:c.'- Montuviaf lltst. m 
Muthimut. vol. ii. p. 112. 

^ * Doscartes joint encore k ses autres litres, colui d*avoir un des 
cr^ateun de notre league.’ Sio^. Umo, toL xi. p. 154. Sir James Mack* 
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gaged in tliosc lofty inquiries into the nature of the human 
mind, whieli cjiii never lie studied without wonder, I hud 
almost said c^n never be road without awe, lie combined 
with tJiein a long course of laborious exjieHmcnt upon 
the uniiiiiil Irame, which niisod liiin to the highest rank 
among the anatoniLsts of his tiinc.^ The great discovery 
mad<! by Harvey of the circulation of the blootl, was neg¬ 
lected by most of his eontenqK)raries;*'“ but it was at 
once it*cogiii/ed by Hescjirtcs, who made it the basis of 
the physiological ])nrt of his work on Man.’'*“ He lik(i* 
wise adopted the discovery of the laetcals by Aselli,^'* 

hitONli on J’Jfhirttl y, 1H<$) Iiqa al>«o natinnl tlte inilnciu^H of 

Dvwarlc'ij in liirniin^ \\w aIvIo of Kti'n<*h writers| tuid I (Lmk that M. Coii^in 
hiiH wiji)(*wlim mode a Hiniihu* rt^niArk. 

TI loin HA out hiimI la ^lolru dVtm nn don pTf*mior8 

tiniihiruisti H (le hoii kiuoIo.* tfr JfrMtoitHf sol. i. y. hImj n. KU. 

In iH'WurfoH writon (o Morw-nno (vol. viii. p. 100) llint t<j had 
boon SlopiiiH oiixo iimh* in mujjwrativu auatoiiiy by did* 

[!liou. (jifiitauu p. ]74, tuid vol. i. 

J)!*. W)u'>>t'n {JJi4. of (hr JHi/it4ltrr vol. ill. p, ‘MO) Aa\A: Ht 

WUH fov Uio rnttfii partriNuHly nm*ptod by Iim miidryiiK'ii; but lhat afuvKid 
it lirul ti> oiiruuiitor Hm^idi'rabb* oppx<iliuu.’ For thiK no inilbonly w 

J iuiiod ; jmd yi't one vvoiiKl to know wlio (old l>i*. Wliovvoll tluit (lie 

iR'iiVi'rv wtot mulily ;uvt*pt«d. So fur fnmi nnvUiijr in Knjilmid svilli muly 
ftjt'opthiur, it WK.H during nouiy yrnr^s iilunvd nnivoiKilly (h'lciud. Aubrey ww 
oasiuvd by Ibirvoy that in yonMipienoo of bin btaik on tho (Nivnbilhni of tlio 
Jttood lu* lo>t jundi of Ida prarti<*e, waa ladioxHl to bo cmebbrained; and 
wiuH oppowd by 'idl tlio pb\>(iei:uu).’ Atrfurif'ji m<7 IshfAy >(»!. ii. 

i). J5S.H. J>r. Willia {Lifroj y/ojw/, ji. xli., in Ilfti'rrffH IFwAw, wilt. Syden- 
liaui Soeiety, 1^47) naya, *]lar\oyH \i»'wa weio at lirst )M*ji‘»’led aliiiont 
univoiKdl)/ IV. Kllitdson {IFnMmi p. JlU) rnvM, Mlix imme¬ 
diate riiwunl WHH ridieulo imd abii-e, anti a p:ivat diinimdioji of Iiis 

pifU’tieo.* IbmiMMuis* {Ktoniru i7r6 DtAtnurn .f/rVMvf/rx, vol, i. p. vii.) 
Mliirwy p:o>u pour fciu qitaiul il nniioii^*a la dfWincHe do la eirrulpilicm.’ 
Finnlly, Sir Wuliam Temple, wbo ladcm^a to Die generation KiibKer^uent to 
Jlarvcy, mid wlio, ii.diHsb was not bom until wane yeaw after llie tliscovnry 
waa nia e, ineiitiuna it iu bin xrorka in Kia*)i n iiianiier >ia Ui xbow (Imt oxen 
tliiu it xvns nut imive»>‘ally by iMlueaV’d men. See Uvo eurioiia 

pnxxHjxea, wlilcli Inivo llio iiofici* of llu‘ bixt^iriana of pliisiolu^y, in 

fVot'kft o/* tiir W. Tnojyfr^ x*oJ. iii. pn. iRW, Hvo., JftJ4, 

liken by JVxearleji as fbe Iwsih of bid physiology, in hi a work on 
Man.’ Whcn'rWA Jlint. of the Imlnc. Hcimrr*j vol. iii. p. 441. ‘ I'eoo J)cs- 
carteii ae deelma un dea pmiuiorH en fateur dc 1 a dootnne de la oirt'ulatioii.’ 
JlcHouurtIf de la M^ircire^ vol. ii. j). liVk See alwi liot'ihs DantmUnf 
h Ctuit^xMni'one, vol. ii. p. iiiul (Kuert^ Jr Drscarftn^ vol. i. pp. liti, 170, 
vol, iv. pp. 42, *140, vol. IX. pp. Itt), ;b*l2. Cutupore U'iUU/t Life of Jlarcfiff 
p. xlv., In Jlancjfti lVorh». 

^ J.eA voinuH blanche^ dite« Iacl45ea, qu’AM'lUuB a d6couverto« depuia 
mil dana Ic ni&»cnt^rr.’ 2)9 lu FormtUim du Ftcius, sec. 40, in (Fmres de 
Ik$ourUt, yoL iv. p. 4^3. 
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which, like every great truth yet laid before the world, 
was, at its firet appearance, not only disbelieved, bat co¬ 
vered with ridicule.^’®-. 

TJicso thinjfs midit Iwive been sufficient to rescue even 
the physical laboiii’s of Uescjirtes from the attacks con¬ 
stantly made on them by men who either have not studied 
liis works, or else, having studied them, arc unable to 
undei’stand their merit. Jlnt the glory of l)e.scartes, and 
the influence he oxemsed over hU age, do not depend 
even on such claims as these. Putting tlnmi aside, he is 
the author of what is emi»lmtieally called Modern Philo- 
so])hy.^‘^ lie is the originator of that great system and 
jiiotliod of meto]ihYsics, which notwithstanding its errors, 
has the imdoul)te([ merit of leaving given a wonderful im- 
jmlse to the Jhiropean mind, and communioated to it an 
activity which has l>een nuulc nvailal)le for other purposes 
of a. ditferent character. Besides this, and superior to it, 
there is another obligation which we are under to tlu' me¬ 
mory of Descairtes. 1 Ic descu’ves the giutitude of posterity, 
not so much on account of what he built up, as on account 
of what he pullcfl down. His life wjis one great aJid suc¬ 
cessful warf:ii*c JigJHiist the pivjmliees and tinditionsof 
men. He avjis griiat as a cmitor, but he was fiir greater 
as a destroyer. In this nispect he was the; trim succes¬ 
sor of Jiiitlier, to whose labours his own were the flttijig 
supplement. He cojupletwl what the gre.at German re- 
f<)rnier had hdt UJidonc.'^’® He boro to the old systems of 

Even Ifarvoy rluniwl it to tho Sprt^ffrf, 7ri4. <k In vol. iv. 

]ip. 204. Coinpfins I far try'n IVorhf, odit S^ileulinrn StH*. p|i. 014, 

M. Coiwiu lie In II. vol. I. p. 'SO) ^uy« ul’ Desnnlttf, 
*A»n prmni<!r 6vnt cn £ron^*at8 twt d« 1IW7. clono do HW 

que (UU^ 1ft phil(Mopliie luodonie.’ Hoc the aainu wovkj I. Ntric, vol. iii, 

]». 77; iind coiiipiire •SfrirnrC>i Philw. of ikf M'mdy voL i. })p. 14, 52S), with 
i^o»jf‘ ih in th- FmtttH<4hy i'ariA, vol. v. p. +J4, and vol, 

vi. u. *118 : * Cftrldshni, ou, n Ton wiit, philosopbo luodoruK.* 

nvalt 4tabU diina lo doiusioe dc hi rind^ppudRJice 

abaolue do la raiaon; il avait ddcdnrd a la fief>buitique ut a U thuctlo^^le qua 
Vosprit de riiummo ua ponvatt ulua rolever quo d<^ rdvidonci; qu*ii auroit 
obtenne par lui^mcmo. Co que Luther uvait ooDiinened dans la i*ell^ion. le 

fmuvaia si uctlf et ai prompt rimpoh ait dann la pbil<wonUio, et Ira 
pout divo h hi double ^loiru do I'AUcnDigue et de la France que Uoscavtca est 
lo tHa mud de Luther.’ Zermmier, Fhikf^ tU Droitf voL ii. p. 14L See alw^ 
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philosophy precisely the same relation that Luther bore 
to the old systems of religion. He ^vas the great reformer 
and liberator of tlie European intellect. To prefer, there¬ 
fore, even the most successful discoverers of physical laws, 
to this great innovator and disturber of tradition, is just 
as if we sliould prefer knowledge to freedom, and believe 
that science is better than liberty. We must, indeed, 
always be grateful to tlmsc eminent thinkers, to whose 
labours we are indebted for that vast body of physical 
truths which we now ])oss<*ss. But, let us reserve the 
full measure of our homage for those tar greater men, who 
have not hesitated to attack and destroy the most in¬ 
veterate prejudices ; men who, by removing the pressure 
of tradition, have purified the very souree and fountain 
of our knowledge, arul secured its future progress, by 
castingoflF obstacles in the presence of which progress was 
impossible.*'® 

It will not be expected, perhaps it will hardly be 
desired, that I should enter into a comjilete detail of the 
philosophy of Descartes; a [>lulosophy which, in England 
at Icitst, is rarely studied, and, therefore, is often attacked. 
But it will be necessary to give such an account of it as 
will show its analogy with the anti-thcological jxiliey of 
Bichclieu, and will thus enable us to see the full extent of 
that vast movement which took [ilace in France before the 
accession of Louis XIV. By this means, we sliall be able 
to understand how the daring innovations of the great 
minister were so successful, since they were accom¬ 
panied and reinforced bycorresjxmding innovations in the 
national intellect; thus affording an additional instance 
of the way in which the poIitictJ histoiy of evciy country 
is to be explained by the Iiistory of its intellectual 
progress. 

In 1637, when Richelieu was at the height of his 
powei*, Descai'tes published that great work which he had 

on the philowpfav of BcscArkcd as a product of tho Rdformatioiii JFard'i IiJeal 
of9 a CAvtrA, p. 41 p8. 

For, Turgot sava, 'co n*«t paa Ten'eur qui a'oppoae awx 
pTOgriifi Ue la v6ni4. Ce sent la luollcaac, I'esprit ae routine, 

Ut ce ^ui porto i Vinoction.’ m (Euvrts de TViryU, voL it p. 343. 
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long been meditating, and which was the first open an¬ 
nouncement of the new tendencies of the French mind. 
To this work he gave the name of a ‘Method;’ and 
assuredly, the metliod is the most alien to what is com¬ 
monly called theologj' that can jwssibl^ be conceived. In¬ 
deed, so far from being theological, it is essentially and 
exclusively psychological. The theological method rests 
on fintdent na;ords, on tradition, on the voice of antiquity. 
The method of Descartes rests solely on the consciousness 
each man has of the ojx'rations of his own mind. And, 
lest any one should mistake the meaning of this, he, in 
subsequent works, developed it at great length, and with 
unriviilled cleai'iiess. For hismuinobject was to popularize 
thevicwswliich ho ))utfonvard. Therefore, says Descartes, 
‘1 write in French rather tliim in Latin, because I tmst 
that they who only employ their simple and native reswon 
will estimate my ojunions more fairly than they who only 
believe in ancient iKioks.’*^^ So strongly docs he insist 
upon this, that almost at the beginning of his first work, 
he cautions his readers against the common error of look¬ 
ing to antiquity for knowledge; mid he reminds thorn 
that ‘whou men are too curious to know the practices of 
]»nst ages, thc\' generally remain very ignorant of their 
own.’**** 

Indeed, so flirfrom folloivingthe old plan of searching 
for truth in the records of the jiast, the grcjit essential of 
this new philosophy is to wean oui*selves from all such 
associations, and, beginning the acquisition of knowledge 
by the work of destruction, firat pull down, in order tliat 
afterwards we may build up.**® When i, says Descartes, 
set forth in the pursuit oftruth, Ifouiid that the best way 
was to reject every thing I had hitherto roceived, and 

' VX ai j’jJcri® en qui cut la lan^nc dfl won phit/it qu*CD 

Jatini ([ni ofit celle (In wes prerep tuurs, cV^t a cause quo j'ospcro qua ceux 
qui tie s<i Hirvent qne do lour rwtm natureilo touto pure, jugeront niicux de 
nin^ i»])liii(Mi5 qiio cciix niii no rrulcnt 4^u*aux livrea anciens,* Discours tie la 
MMoflfif in (JtHVn‘9 flf^ thstwirSf vol. t. pp. 210. 211. 

Ibid, vol, i. p. 127, 

fi])^ idflj vom /wcifel an, imd qing durch dcnselben zur Oewiss* 
heit ilber.’ TcHus/noM Gesch. dcr Philos. v<». z. p. 218. Compare Socwxd 
Discouts SH Sorhotme, in C^iurrei de voL ii p. 60. 
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pluck out all ray olfl opinions, in order that I miglit lay 
the foundation of them afresh: believing that, by this 
means, I should more easily accomplish tlie great scheme 
of life, tlum by }>uihling on an old biisis, and supjxjrting 
myself by principles which 1 had "learned in my youth, 
without examining if they were really true.*^*^ ‘J, there¬ 
fore, will occupy myself fi-ocly and eai-nestly in effectinga 
general destruction of all iny old opinions.’b'or, if we 
would know all the truths that can be known, we must, 
in the first place, free oui’selves li*om our pi’ejudicos, and 
make a point of iTjecting those things whicli we have 
received, until we have suhje<dcd them to a new examina¬ 
tion.'*^''* We, thert“foi*e, must derive our opinions, not fium 
tradition but I'lDm oum*lvc8. We must not pass judgment 
up«n any subject whicli we do not clearly and distinctly 
understand; for, oven if such a jutlgiucnt is coiTcct, it 
can only be so by accident, not having solid ground on 
which to support itself.’*’'*'* I>ut, so far are we from tins 
state of indifTerouce, that our memory is full of preju¬ 
dices :’*•* wo pay attention to ivoiils riither than to 
things and being thus slaves to form, there uix) too 
many of us who ‘believe the.msc'lves religions, when, in 
fact, they are bigoted nn«l snpei’stitious: wlio tliiiik them¬ 
selves peifoct because they go much to church, because 
they ofoai repeat pmyers, because tiny wear short hair, 
because they flust, because they give alms. Thc.se are the 
men wlio imagine themselves such friends of God, that 
nothing they do disphsises IJinijmeu who, under pretence 
of zeal, gratify their p;issions by committing the greiitest 
crimes, such as betraying towns, killing princes, exterml- 


Diw. dr la ^Irfhodr, m (Kuwes dc D&icartf^ \o\, i. p. 

‘Je ju'npplitpirtpru seriuutwincnl ot nvec liborlil h dulnilre 
mont touted tuus aocicimcs opmiou^’ McdUaiMis in U^nirea de Dcai-arUa, 
voL i. p. 

^ Prmapea de la Philoeijj}hfff part i. whj. 75, in (Kufrt'S de Dc^icr/rleSf 
vol. iii. pp. 117, 118; luid cumput) toL iL p. 417, wJiere Uo {jivod a utrikiug 
illustralion of thid viow. 

in (P^orei de Drecarteej rol. i. pp. tWS, 304, 

^ ^XouBuvonfl rempli noire roiSnioira do bcHucoup do prdjug^s.* jPrm- 
cipee de la IWoe, part u aoc. 47. la (JCuoree, vol. iii. p, 01. 

Oikerci, vol. iU, p, 117, ^ 
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nating nations: and all this they do to those who will not 
change their opinions.’**^ 

'riiese were the >voi'ds of wisdom w’liich this gi’eat 
teacher addressed to his countrymen oidy a few years after 
the}' had brouglit to ii close the bust religious war that has 
ever been waged in I’l'ance. The similarit}' of those views 
to tliose ■which, about the same time, wei'c put forth by 
Cliillingwortli, muststiike every reader, but ought not to 
excite surprise; for tliey were bftt the natural ju’oducts of a 
stat(i of society in whicli the j'iglit of private jmlgment, and 
the inde{)eudeuee of the liumnn iviuson, were lirst solidly 
cstal)lisliod. If we examine this mutter a little closer, we 
shall tind still further piwf of the analogy betwec'ii France 
and hhiglauJ. So identical aiv the steps ol' the progress, 
that tlie relation which Montaigne bears to Deseartes is 
just the .sjiiiie as that which JItx»ker Ix'ars to (^Iiilling- 
worth; the same in rclcrcnce t«) tliedifrereuce of time, and 
also in reference to the difteitmceofopinioiis. 'I'he mind 
of 1 looker was essentially sceptical; but bis genius was so 
resti'iiiiKHl by flic prejudices of his age, that, unable to lUs- 
cerii the supreme authority of private judgment, lie ham¬ 
pered it by appeals to councils and to tJie genoi*al voice of 
eeclesiasticalanthpiity: impediments which Chilliugworth, 
thii'ty years later, cllectually ivmovcd. in precisely the 
same way, Montaigne, like Ihxikcr, was scejitieal; but, 
like him, he lived at ajieriod when the sjnrit of doubt Wiis 
yet young, and when the mind still trembled before the 
uutiiority of the church. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
even Montaigne, who did so much for his age, should have 
hesitated respecting the cajiacity of men to work out for 


^Co qu’em pout particnlieTemcnt remarquer on crux qiil, croyant otro 
ik'vdts, tout tioulnuuat ot Hiperatitieux, h dire qui, mati ombre 

qii'ilM vont ftouvent u qu*U8 ftirou pnt'rrs q^’lln pt>rtciit \qa 

clio>euY (‘onrtSy qu*!!:* jeunent, qn’iUdnuQeut raiin>mi(‘,ptwiM.*nt etro rnti5re- 
ment ti R*inMerinent qulla sent si amin do (lion, qu*ih ne 

saiiroitmt rieii falrv^ qiii lui et tout ce quo leur dir^to l^iir pas¬ 
sion r.st un bon qu*ei]o lour dieio qiielquefuu los plus frnttids crimes 

3 ui piiif*aont etra uominu par des bomme.% comme de tuOiir dos villos, de tuer 
09 pciriccsi d'externiiner dus peuptus ontiers, pour eda seul qu'iU uo MuiTent 
pas Imirs opinions/ let iWstbns <le FAnte, in (Euvrti de JMecartei, Tol. ir. 
Fp. 194» 195. 
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themselves ^cat truths; and that, pausing in the course 
that Irxy before him, his scepticism should often have as¬ 
sumed the form of a distrust of the human fiiculties.^^^ 
Such shortcomings, and such imperfections, are merely 
an evidence of the slow growth of society, and of the im¬ 
possibility for even the greatest thinkers to outstrip their 
contemporaries beyond a certain point. But, with the ad- 
vanceof knowledge, this deficiency was at length supplied; 
and, asthe genemtionafter’Hooker brought forth Chilling- 
worth, just so did the gcnemtion after Montaigne bring 
forth Descartes. Both Chillingwoi'th and Descartes were 
eminently sceptical; but their scepticism was directed, not 
against the human intcdleet, but agjiinst those appeals to 
authority and tradition without which it hivd hitherto been 
BU{)poscd that the intellw.t coidd not safely proceed. That 
this was the case with Chillingworth, we have already seen. 
That it was likewise the case with Descartes, is. if possible^ 
still more apparent; for that profound thinker believed, 
not only that the mind, by its own efforts, could root out 
its most ancient opinions, but that it could, without fresh 
aid, build u]i a now and solid system in place of the one 
which it had thrown down.**® 

It is this extraoixlinary confidence in the power of the 
human intellect, wltich eminently characterizes Descartes, 
and has given to his philosophy that peculiar sublimity 
which distinguislics it from all other systems. So far 
from thinking that a knowledge of the external world is 
essential to the discovery of truth, he laid it down as a 
fundamental principle, that we must begin by ignoring 
such knOAvlcdge;*^® that tlie first step is to separate our- 

Ah \b particularly CTidcnt In hh lon^ chapter, headed ' Apolo{^e de 
lieimond Sobond/ Havru de Moniaifjnty li^To li. ebap. xiu 
pp. \ and seta TWinrmonM, fitneh. tier PhUtM, Tn]^ ix. p. 4^. 

*** Ilu vory clearly flcporaU's hiinaelf from men like Montaigne: ^Kon 
que pour ccla lea aropliqnoa, qui no doutent quo pour cloiiter, et 

atftictont d*6tro toajoura irrdaolua; car, ou contnure, tout mon dewein ne 
tondoitqu’a m*AMurer« et i ngeter la terre mouvante et lo baUo pour troiivur 
le roc on rorgilo.' I)Ucour4 de la MUhnde. in iEnvru dt Ik9oaric$i tuI. i. 
pp. m, 154. 

According to the viow of DodcnrUa, it was to be ignored, not denied. 
There is no instance to be found in his works of a denial of the existence of 
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selves from the delusions of nature, and reject theevidence 
presented to our senses.*" For, says Descartes, nothing is 
certain but thought; nor are there any truths except tiiose 
which necessarily follow from the operation of our own 
consciousness. We have no knowledge of our soul except 
as a tliinking substance and it were easier for us to 
believe that the soul should cease to exist, tliaii that it 
should cease to tJiink.-''^* And, as to nian himself, what 
is he but the incarimtion of thought? For that which 
constitutes the man, is not his Imncs, nor his flesh, nor his 
blood. These arc the accidents, the incumbrances, the 
impediments of his natui-c. Dut the man himself is the 
thought. The invisible me, the ultimate fact of e.xistence, 
the mystery of life, is this: ‘ I am a thing that thinks.’ 
Tills, thei-efbrc, is tlic beginning and tlic basis of our 
knowledge. The thought of tnich msui is tiie last element 


tlie oxtornal world; nor tKu nuotcil finm Iiim l>v Mr, Jobert 

(iVrft* of PftHm. vol. n. pp. nt all jaKtify Uio Iq- 

torjirota tit»]] ot lliat ui^renloiH writor, whn cuMfiiAoA m tainty in i\vt ontinarpr 
miUM of tho woiti witb C(*rtnin^ in tlia CjiritNlnn ttofiw*. A HiaiilAr arror lA 
made by wliu siippotic that liis ^ Je iHinM*, doiiv jo aui?i ’ is im rniliy** 
int'iiio; and huviii;^ taKt*n tliia fi>r ^ftwiivd, 1lH*y turn on thv grant pbiloso- 

S bcr, mill lUH'UbC liiiu tif begging the qiirKUnn t Such (ivarliHilc the 

iilba'JV'O butwuiru a logirul process emJ a paychologii'n] one; uud tlierefore 
tlii*y do nnt hou that ihU fauinna <H)ntonco wim Uio dcwriptiuii of a iiiontnl 
anil not the Htat' iiirnt of a niiiiiliital ayllogiflm. 'Iijo etudenl of tho 
philosophy of urtes iniott AlwAyft<liHtiDgiii)tli botTvoen iheso two 
and rcmoinber that each prtwrM Inu^ an onlnr of proof {loiuiliar to lUolf; or 
at Jill eve:ita ho miint renieinlier llint aueli wm thn opinlnu nf DeM iivtoa. 
CojjipArr, ur> the CnrteHiau cQlliyinAmo, fbnew, dv h I. Ht‘rie, 
to). IV. pp. TiM, with a note in tit'r rc/MTA Vernunftf KuhI'h IP^trkCf 
vol. ii. pp. 1^24, 

ia (Rupmt i?f ZhJUfrrfn, vol. i. pp. 220, 220; and again in 
tho OfyredwH rt 72//KVj^jr, (/^Mirrs, voL ii. pp. 24o, 24^1. 

*Aii lieu que, lort^quc noiia t^hoiie a nonnoilie pln.s diHtinctement 
Dotre nature, nous ponvone voir quo notre ittne, en tant qiiVdln oMt una 
eubatonce d'atinote an corpse, no ikhia eat cH»nmio quo par r4ila null qu'elle 
peiijw.’ (Rmyvji ri? DfuctirUs, voL iv. p. 402. Couiparu vol. iii. p. 9(>, /Via* 
c^s dA la l^ilosophiAf part i. eoc. 0.^ 

' hbi aorta qu'il mo derfutbiin plu.a ais4 do croire que Tamo ce^soroit 
d’^tn* qtoind on dil qu'elle de peneer, quo non pai do coiu^'voir qu'oUo 
aoit sAua pemua.' (Ruorfi* tie DewarUe, vol. viii. p. n74. That ^ iha aoul 
alwAya tlnnka/ is a codcIumoq aIao Arrived ut hy Ikrkelev by a dillereat 
proceas. See hia subtle argumoot, i^tinriplei of Hmoan AWio/ra&/r, part i. 
acc. 1)8, in herkelt^''e Worht^ vol. L p. 12^<; anrl for a curioua appheation of 
this to the the<jry of dreaming, m Bardtick, PhyMoffie wtnfue iSnmce 06* 
eenalion, toL t. pp. 205, 2d0« 
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to which analysis can carry us; it is the supreme judge of 
every doubt; it is the starting-point for all wisdom.^ - 
Taking oiir stand ou this ground, we rise, says Des¬ 
cartes, to the perception of the existence of the Deity. 
For, our belief in Ilisexistence is an irrefragable proof that 
He exists. Otherwise, whence does the Irelief aiise ? Since 
nothiiig can coino out of nothing, and since no effect can 
be without a cause, it follows that the idea wc have of 
God iruist have an origin; and this origin, whatever name 
we give it, is no other than God.^’** Thus, the ultimate 
proof of liis existence is ourideaof it. Instead, tlnu’ctbre, 
of saying that we know ourselves because we believe in 
God, we should nitluT that we believe in God because 
wc know ourselves.**^ This is the order and precedence 
of things. The thought of each man is sufficient to prove 
His existence, and it is the only proof wc oiui ever pos¬ 
sess. Such, tliercfore, is the ^lignitv and suprenuicy of 
the liumau intellect, tlnrt even this, the highest of all mat- 
tors, flows from it, as fnnn its sole source.''^''® Hence, our 
religion should not bo acquiml by the teaching of others, 
but .should 1)0 woi'ked out by ourselves ; it is not to be 
borrowed from antiquity, but it is to bo discovered hy 
each man's mind; it is not fniditional, but personal. It 
is iKicausc tliis grait tvutli has been neglected, tliat im¬ 
piety has arisen. If(!ach man were to content himaclf 
■with that idea of Go<l which is suggested by his own 
mind, he Avould attain to a true knowledge of the. Divine 
Nature. Hut when, instead of conliuing himself to this, 


(fj/pycf <lc 2)r9mrt(^f vol. i, pp. 251, 252, 27l>, vol. ii. pp. 252,28.^. 

*** Jfu'd. vol. i. p. 410; Riid ntp. 420:. Mir de tout ci'la on conclut trea 
manifeAtomeut ([m ilieu oxiata.' Sec aim j>p. 150-102, 2d0, 201. But 

the siiDplost Btntoiikvnt is id n letter to Aii^nicnno (vol. viii. p. 520): ^J’ai 
tird In ptvuve dn TexiNtence Dieu de I’idoe quo je trouvo cn uiol d’un cira 
sotivornioQiiiont pni'ftiit.’ 

* Aind, qiioiqiie, do co quo jo jo concluo Avno certiludo qne Dieu 
est, je ne puis rdciproqaement urtiniii^r, do ce que Dieu vKt, que j'cxinto.* 
JUi/fcg fxiitr la Diitfiion t/e fJCitprU, in UCuerra, vol. xi. p. 274. See also 
Phneipe^ de la part i. mm*. 7, voL iii. p. (Ml. 

On this famous argument, which it in said was also broached by 
Anselm, aw*. Xi/a ^ Zor^, vol. ii. p. the Bonediotino JItd» Lit, 
6e la Franca, vol. ix. pp. 417, 418; MoehcMi Ecdea, Sid, voL L p. 239; 
and Cuduforih'i LtUllad, S^d, voL iiL p. 
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he mixes up Tvitli it the notions of others, his ideas become 
perplexed; they contmdict themselves; niicl, the compo¬ 
sition beiii" tlius confused, he often ends by denying the 
existence, not, indeed, ofG<Kl, but of such u God as that 
ill wliom he has lieeii taught to believc.^^' . 

The iniscliicf wiiich these principles must have done 
to the old theology is vciy obvious.'^^ Not only were 
they fiital, in the minds of those who ifceived tliem, to 
many of the common dogmas—such, llir instamr, as that 
of transubslaiitiation,-’'”—hut they were likewise directly 
opposed to otlicr opinions, wjually ijuKdeiisible, and fill* 
more dimgeitnis. For I )(!sciirt(‘s, by foiindingii jdiilosophy 
which rejected all authority except tiiat of the liiiman 
reason,-’” was, ofcour.se, led to abandon the study of final 
causes,-^’- an ohl and natund supei‘sMti<Jii, by whicli, us 
we sliall liereal'tcr see, the German philosojiliei's wcjre long 
impeded, and wliicli still liaugs, tliough somewhat loosely, 


***' ‘ Kt ccHi'fl juinrtM Ion liomDjrH no ilo 3ft vniio 

COiiinrtN-niM*o ill* iiritiinf pnrfiu' Iiiir 

itti'iilitu) r^iir TiiUV 4[irilrt <iiit tit* 1V*tn« Htnwniiijciui'Hi juulmt. .Mnin evux 

Mii Iii4‘'lent AV(*r*. rttmptfMtit pfir (v uuiuii nil 

(*liiij]i*rjr[i)r, on lu nnlun^ diiquol 11 y n <(oh nm m* nnilvuni iit; 

't, aproK 1'avoir ain^l (*i>iu|kW, co iiVst puH iMonrlUu 8*ii^ nii’ul ([a\m (i4 
ill'll, qiu !<• Ml* h*|m*M*Mti* [uir nno idtU*, ovUfo.’ (Jutrn'^ dv 

vr/f.ij ufi. j, pj). 124. 

TIjIm U ili'lirali’ly bnt clearly iu<licnte<l in an ah\e le1lt*r from Annual, 
]lrilll^tl in d'jfrrvA tiv lol. ii. pp. .sen in partusnlnr pjk iJI, 

*n. And ]>iic*li>s blnnUy Kayn: *Si dojMits la nSiiltilidii qito |)oM*,uloa n 
commoTK'iV, lof« lhiH)l«ij>ii*iw >*ont oloi;»nc'H don phiWqjlu'x, t *nsl qim renv¬ 
oi tint pnru ne {m reK^aM^ter iiiliiiinieiit lea tlindiH^ieni*. L'no p)iiiii^ii]iliiti 
niii pivnnit jHiiir Wa It? duute ct IVxanien devoit Joft ollluvjnrluir.* Jhnhsif 
Jl(-nmrrHj xil, i. p. 1051. 

On the rclulion of flio CartoMian pltil(>>npliy to tJio tlortrliie of (ran- 
Mril^taniiatmn, romprm* Tiw/^ m /Ar CAwr/tf viil. ii. j>p, 1051, 

170, with JlffUtmt'A Lit. of J’ituvpct vol. ii. p. 4»V»j and llir nniinrh aHrri]nHl 
to llobbrs, ill AMhi'<y'6 lA^vr* out! IJcrAy vol. ii. p. 020. Uut lltildira, if ho 
really inudu this observutioji, lud no ri^bt to ex]H.H*t lh*s4;arlrH to become a 
inarlyr. 

^ * L« cfuacU'ro da la philosoplui? tin nio.'ivu a am rat la .^tHnnkxion a line 
aiitonli* aiitve quo lu m^tm. I«a philoMiplno iiitHlrnio nc roruiiiiiit rpir I'au- 
toritd dt‘ hi ndaoQ. < '\vai 1e rnHr?>uudMnio qiu a o|)crd rrtto ^ivolutiuu Uuci- 
sivo.* CoiMfif Hid. th /d lAihu, II. atlrie, >oL i. pp. 

^Noiifl n'jettrroiiH onliurt'inciit do iiotre pliiiOHtiphm la rrrherrlio dee 
CftuscH (iiialoa.’ JVwt t/n»« rfe fa VhtiM, part i wk. 2**, in UiumiH r/r J)vsi nr/t^, 
yol. iii, p, 81. Hou alno part Hi. soc. i, p. 1H2; end Iiim rrply to (InH^endi, 
in U^Morti, yol. ii jip. 280, 281. Com pare (V)w«, Bid, dr la lAifo^/phie, 
II. fidrie, yol. u. p. 7X| Bid, de la vol* t. p. 
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about the minds of men.*^® At the same time, by super¬ 
seding the goomctiy of the ancients, he aided in weaken¬ 
ing that inordinate respect mth which antiquity was then 
regarded. In another matter, still more important, he 
displayed the same spirit., and met tvith the same success. 
With such energy did he attack the influence, or rather 
the tyranny of Aristotle, that although the opinions of that 
philosopherwere intimately interwoven Avith theChristian 
theology,*^his autliority wei*e entirely overthrown by Des¬ 
cartes; and with it there perished those scholastic preju¬ 
dices, forwhich A Hstotle, indeed, was not responsible, but 
which, under the shelter of his mighty name, had, during 
sevend centuries, perplexed the undei’standings of men, 
and retaixled the progress of their knowledge."^* 


Pr. tor infltAncc', MtyK thivt wo mtisi reject final cuuscs in tho 

inor^nic (><*]<*turn, l»iIt mll^t ihf'iu in fbo or^mie wbu*)], ju 

othi^r won]A, Kiinply tliat we know Ii'hs uf llio orp’cnic world tb»u of 

tho inorpniic, iniu tlint bc<*aMHo wu know we are to lj4diu\u more; for 
hoTOj AS th<; Minollcr the acienco tiui ^ri'uler tlio au]Hir8ti- 

tion. Whvivi'ftjf of /Ae Zwi/wW/nr licicHcc9^ 1«47, vul. i. pp. 020, 
027, 028 j and hxn lliri. of (t*r Indnc. vol. iii. pp. ^'50, 431. If tho 

question were to bo deoiled by nufliority, it would bn loiougli to nppnnJ to 
]»con and tho two w'litern on the philosophy <if luothod 

in tho sevontoeiuh century, nnd io Aiipi^te t'niiiti', who ift lulniitled by tho 
few perH 0 D!« who Inuc ma^tored Um J*hi/owf»hir to bo the greatCNt 

in our own time. Thmt profound and rmiipndioii^ve thinkon huve nil ru« 

i 'ected till) Mitdy of fiiinl caui^, which, na tiiey have rlcnrly 5^ceii, ia a thoo- 
ogical iiiVHMou of acientihe ri^hta. On the injury which tluM study has 
wroM^dtt, ami on the chtvk it hiiri ^Tcn to the ndvAtice of our knowlod^^, 
see ItMu et Vntinly ('himic Anut. I'ann, IHftJ, vol. i. pp. 48^>, W}y 4t)4, 
Tol. li. p. fjC'i; Jirmuanlj If id, <lf in AMfri/if, voL i. pp. 232, 237 ; iSpiTiit/el, 
df* la vol. ji. pp. 220 ; 6Vq/75v^y IltMrc, /lid, (fes Ano-^ 

moUra de VOryam'MHoot vol. iii. pp. 4*15, //c/v/r-r, hft*m rwr (t'esi-h. d<r 

MtHH-hheUt vol. iii. y, 270; Ltr/orrs oh A/wn, p. 00; and Hutdoch, 

TmiU dc Phi/aiolofftet toL i. p. 100. 

* Auf tins Tt^rDunden mit der Thmilog^e, nicht alluia in dea 

katholiHchen, }«4>ii<leni wlbst auch in don pititcstantlBclien iJiiidorn.’ 7Wm<^ 
pumn, 7/VjrrA. dcr Pkdt>$. vol. ix. p. 610. Dedcartcft, in a leilcv to Mereennu 
(CfiwcrM, vol. vi. p. 70), writca, in 1020, ^La thiSolojrie, laquellc on a teller 
meat oBSiijottie a Ah^toto, qu31 ee^t impi^ble dVxpliquor une autru pbilo- 
Bophie nu .1 ne eemble d'abord qu'elle soit coutro la fuL* Com pare vol. vii. 
p, 344, vol. viu. pp. 281, 407. 

Dr. Brown (Phitoaaphy of ike Nind^ Edinburgb, 1836, p. 172) ealla Dea* 
eartee * that illustrioue rebel, who, io overthrowing the authority of Aris« 
totle,* kc. See also DticerHetf Jltd, de la Sttrhatmf^ voL li. p. 102; Cuvier, 
Hid. de9 ScicHietii part is. p. 532; And Lffeke'e Warke^ vol. iii. p. 48. This, 
I need hardly say, refers to tbe habit of appealing to Aristotle as if bo were 
inlaUiblo, ana is very different ih>m that roppect which is naturally felt for 
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These were the principal services rendered to civiliza¬ 
tion by one of the greatest men Kuropelias ever produced. 
The analogy between him and Ilichelieu is very striking, 
and is us complete as tlieir relative positions would allow. 
The same disi*egard of ancient notions, the same contempt 
for theological inton^sts, the same indiiference to tradi¬ 
tion, the same determination to prefer the jirescnt to the 
])ast: in a word, the ssunc essentially modern spirit, is seen 
alike in the writings of Descartes, and in the actions of 
liichclieu. What tlie iirst was to philo 80 j)hy, that was the 
<jt]ior to politics. Hut, wlnh; acknowledging the merits of 
th<*se eminent men, it Inihovcs na to remember that their 
snecess was the result, n(»t only of their own abilities, but 
likewise of the geneml temper of their time. The nature 
of Tlieirlaboni-s depended on themselves; the way in which 
tlioir luhoiirs were re<'.civcd, depemled on their contempo¬ 
raries. Had they lived in a more siipei-stitious ag(i, their 
views would have bren disregai*ded, or, if iioti*;ed, would 
have been execrated as impious novelties. J n the fifteenth, 
or early in the sixhxjiith 0001017 , genius of Descartes 
and of Richelieu would have lacked the materials neces¬ 
sary to their work; their comprehensive minds would, 
ill tliat state of society, have found no play; they would 
have awakened no symjxitliies; their bread would have 
been east upon those waters which return it not again. 
And it would have been well for them il‘ in such a 
case, indifFcrence were the only i>cnalty with which they 
would be visited. It would have been well ii‘ they had 
not jiaid the tbifcit incurred by many of those illmstrious 
thinkers avIio have vainly attempted to stem the torrent 
of human credulity. It would have been well if thecJmrch 
had not risen in iier wrath—if Richelieu had not been 
executed as a traitor, and Descarte.s burned as a heretic. 

Indeed, the mere fact that two such men, occupying so 
consjjicuous a place before the public eye, and enforcing 
views so obnoxious to the interests of sujjerstition, should 

* mnn who wju probthlj the (rrestest of *11 Uie accient thinker*. The 
difiurvuce between the Arislotvlian and Cartesian sYstems is toui^ed oo 
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have lived without seHous danger, and then have died 
peaceably in their Ih!(1.s —the mere fact that this should 
nave happened, is a decisive proof of the progwae which, 
during fifty 3 'cars, had been made by the French nation. 
With such rapidity were the prejudices of that grcatpeople 
dying away, thato))inions utterly subvoi'sivc of tlieological 
traditions, undiiital to the whole scheme of ecclesia-stical 
|K)wer, were with impunity advocated by Descartes, and 
put in pnictice by Richelieu. It was now clearly seen, 
that the two foremost ni(“n of their time could, with little 
or no risk, openly pro{)agato ideas which, half a centuiy 
before, it would nave bc*cji accounted dangerous even for 
the most ob.«curc niun to wliisper in the pnvacy of his 
own chamber. 

Nor aw the cauw's of this impunity difficult to under¬ 
stand. They are to be found in the difFusion of that 
scepti<!al sjiirit, by wbicli, in France as well as in Fngland, 
toleration was precedi^d. For, without entering into de¬ 
tails which would he too long for the limits of tliis Intro¬ 
duction, it is enough to ssy, that French litci-atiirc gene¬ 
rally was, at this period, distuiguislied by a freedom and 
a boldness of inquiry, of which, England alone excc})tod, 
no example had then been seen in Kur)pe. The geJUii’Ji- 
tion which had lisbuied to the teachings of Montaigne and 
of Charron, was Jiow succeeded by another generation, the 
discljdes, indeed, of those eminent men, but disciples who 
far outstripped theirinasters. Therasultwas,tliat, dining 
the thirty or forty years >\iiich precciled the power of 
Louis XlV.,^‘Hher e was not to be found a single Fi’onch- 
maii of note who did not share in the general feeling — 
not one who did not attack some anciint dogma, or sap 
the foundation of some old opinion. Thi.s tearless temper 
was the chaiiicteristic of the ablest writers of that time 

That ia, in 1661, when XIV. first assumed the pDvemment. 

W. IVimnti} (Tahietnt Hr ht LtUh'fUifre pp. 26, 27) notices 

^cotte in<h‘|H*n(lance dans ha id^s, ro ju *^01001 aiulttcieiix do touten cliu^cd, 

3 u'od roQiarquo duus Cornell 1 1 % daoci ftlexeray, (Iaim ljubsjie, dans Saint-II 
ann lAniotlie-r^evayer/ To then' niuy bo A<lded Naiidd. PAtin, and probably 
^^Mpondi. Conmaro JlaWm'$ Litrrat. 6f vol. ii. pp. 864^ 86r>| with 

EiUc<H litilo9. n. 116, and ZrUret He l^otin* voL i. p.297« vo). ii. 
pp. 180^ 101^ S42, 842; 460; 506; toL UL p. 67. 
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but what is still more ob8er>’able is, that the movement 
spread with such rapidity as to include in its action even 
those parts of society winch ai’e invariably the last to be 
affected by it. That spirit of doubt, which is the neces* 
sary precursor of all Inquiry, and therefore of all solid 
improvement, owes its origin to tlie most thinking and 
intellectual parts of society, jmd is naturally opposed by 
the other parts: opposed by the nobles, because it is 
dangerous to their interests; opposed by the uneducated, 
because it attacks their prejudices. This is one of the 
I’casons why neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are 
lit to conduct the govemnientof a civilized country; since 
l>oth of them, notwithstanding individual exceptions, are, 
in the aggi’egatc, averse to those refonns which the exi¬ 
gencies of an advancing nation constantly require. But 
in Fnuice, before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
e^n these classes Ix'gjm to participate in the great pro¬ 
gress; so that, not only among thoughtful men, but like¬ 
wise among tlic ignorant an<l the frivolous, there was seen 
that inquisitive and incredulous disjrosition, which, what¬ 
ever may be said against it, has at Icnist this ^culiarity, 
tljat, in rts absence, there is no instance to be found of the 
cstablishnicut of those principles of toleration Juid of li¬ 
berty, which have only Ireen recognized with infinite diffi¬ 
culty, and after many a hai'd-fought battle against preju¬ 
dices whose inveterate tenacity might almost cause them 
to be deemed a part of the original constitution of the 
human niind.^^ 

It is no wonder if, under these circumstances, the spe¬ 
culations of Descartes and the actions of Richelieu should 


Tlie incroASO of inmdulity was no roinai’kablep aa to nse to a 
ridiculoufl onnertioii^ ^qu^il yavoit plus de 6(),000 Atli^a dana (‘aria yen Tan 
DaiUei, Ji/ffemens flat HacoMs^ l^orLsy 1722, Ito, vol. i. p. J86. J^Uot 
hftii no difficulty in rejecting this |.repoRtert>iis'Mlateinent is also do* 

tdccd ill Coleridge's Litentry Remains^ vol. i. p. *305 \ where, however, there 
is apparently a confusion between two difTcrent periods) \ but the spread 
of Bcopticism among the upper rankn and courtirrs, during the reign of 
IjOiiis aUI. and the minority of IvOUia XIV., is attL^stfid by a great variety 
of evidence. See <U Madame do MUieni/r, vol. iii. p. 52; M^ni, dr Retz, 
vol. i. p, 200; Cowart, Mhn. p. 205 note; Dtse Heaux, Hutoriettee, yol. vii 
p. 143; Mhti. de liriems, yol. ii. p. 107 note. 
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have met with great success. The system of Descartes 
exercised immense influence, and soon pervaded nearly 
every branch of knowledge.The poHcy of Richelieu 
was so firmly established, that it wasxontmued withput 
the slightest diflicul^ by his immediate successor: nor 
was anjr attempt made to reverse it until that forcible 
and artificial reaction which, under Louis XIV., was fatal, 
for a time, to every sort of civil and religious liberty. The 
history of that reaction, and the way in which, by a coun¬ 
ter-reaction, the hrench Revolution was prepared, will be 
related in the subsequent chapters of this volume; at pre¬ 
sent we will resume the thread of those events which 
took place in France belbre Louis XIV. assumed the 
government. '/ 

A few months after the death of Richelieu, Louis XIII. 
also died, and the crown was inherited by Louis XIV., 
who was then a child, and who for many years had no 
influence in public affairs. During his minority, the go¬ 
vernment was administered, avow^ly by his mother, Wt 
in reality by Mazarin; a man who, though in every point 
inferior to Richelieu, had imbibed something of his spirit, 
and who, so far as he was able, adopted the policy of that 
great statesman, to whom he owed hispromotion.**^® He, 
influenced partly by the example of his predecessor, partly 
by his own character, and partly by the spirit of his age, 
^owed no desire to persecute the Protestants, or to dis- 


Voltimcs might be written on the infloeoce of ])&scarteA, which wod 
seen, not only in csubjoct) immediately conoccted with his philosophy, but 
even in thoao apparently remote from it Compare Browsats, Kramen des 
Dodrfnes MMic(ues» voL ii. pp, 56 ; Idirfs de voL lit. p. 156; 

lli4. de la M^decine, voi. iv. p. ; 6'unVr, Hid. dv9 ocimeeit 
part ii. pp. 327, 3«32, 352, 303; Stdudiiaf (9t$(ddchte d^ thcJogischm Wis- 
eenechaftmi vol. i. p. 263; Titmemofm, Gf$ch. der Philos, vol. x. pp. 265 eeq.; 
Huetius de JUlna ad eum pertinetiishuSf m. 35, 295, 2P6, : Ho$heim*$ 

£ccles. Hist, voL ii. p 256; J)acifr, Bapport Hislorique, p. 334; Lesiids 
Nat. Philos, p. 121; J^iogss^ in Qiuwes de Fordtiseiley Paris, 1766, vol. v» 
pp. 94, 137, 197, 234, 392, toL vl pp. 157, 316, 449; Thonism's Hid. 

of Chemiitry^ voL i.^. 105; Qw4ran^ Ftause Lit. voL iii. p. 273. 

On the connexion between Uichelieu and Mazarin, see Sisniottdi, Hist, 
des Fra$v^i$f voL xxiii. np. 400, 530; and a curious, though, perha^ apo^ 
cryphal aneraote in TatlemaM des lUmXf Historiettes, vol. ii. pp. 231, 232. 
In 1636 there was noticed * T^troite union’ between Richelieu Mosarin. 
Ze FoMor, Hist, de Low Xlllf voL viiL part ii p. 167* 
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turb them in any of the rights they then exercised.*®* 
His first act .was to confirm the Edict of Nantes ;*®^ and, 
towai’ds the close of his life, he even allowed the Protes¬ 
tants again to hold those synods which their own violence 
had been the means of interrupting.*®* Between the death 
of Kichelieu and the accession to power of Louis XIV., 
there elapsed a period of nearly twenty years, during 
which Mazarin, with the exception of a few intervals, was 
at the head of the state; and in the whole of that time, 
I have found no instance of any Frenchman being pun¬ 
ished for his religion. Indeed, the new government, so 
far from protecting the cliurch by reprt'ssing heresy, dis¬ 
played that indifference to ecclesiastical interests which 
was now becoming a settled maxim of French policy. 
Richelieu, as wo have already seeti, had titken the bold 
step of placing Protestants at the head of the royal armies; 
and tliis lie hud done upon the simple principle, that one 
of the first duties of a statesman is to employ for the be¬ 
nefit of the country the ablest men he can find, without 
regard to their theological opinions, with which, as he well 
knew, no govcniment has any concern. But Louis XIII., 
whose personal feelings were always opposed to the en¬ 
lightened measures of his gi*eat minister, was offended by 
this magnanimous disregard of ancient prejudices; his 
piety was shocked at the idea of Catholic soldiers being 
commanded by heretics; and, as wc arc assured by a 
wcll-infonncd contemporary, he determined to put an end 
to this scandal to the church, and, for the futni'e, allow 
no Ih’otestant to receive the, staff of marshal of Fmnce.*®* 
Wliether the king, if he liad lived, would have carried his 

< Mazarin n'aroit ni faiuitiamo ni aeprit pcrs^cutour.* Siimondtf 
Jlisi. den vol. xxiv. p. That ue did not pemecute t)ie l^ro- 

t^^tants is gnidgingly confeaaou in Hud. uf th^ VnjiceLuKtt of Fnmve^ 

p. 2i)2. See also R^omied JUUfftoH in I^'rfpiCffVol, iii. p. 222, 

lie confirmed it in July Il/si. tJSdii de 

Tol. iii. uppi^ndix, p. •); and Quicken Sj^nodiem in (ia/lia, vol. U p. ciii. 

In there was asaembled the Synod of Loudun, the moderiitor of 
whicii said. * It is now fifteen veara since wc had a nation^ synod.’ Quick's 
Synodicoit m Oal/iaf vol. U. p. ti7. 

Urienne records the determination of the king*, ^que cetto dignitd 
no Aeroit plus accordde & den proteaUns.’ SUmohdi, HisUiirs de$ J^YanfaiSf 
▼ol. xxiv. p. 06. 
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point, is doubtful;*®* but what is certain is, that, only four 
months after his death, this appointment of.marshal was 
bestowed upon Turenne, the most able of all the Protes¬ 
tant generals.*®® And in the yeiy next year, Gassion, 
another Protestant, was raised to the same dignity; thus 
affording the sti'ange spectacle of the highest military 
power in a great Catholic countiy wielded by two men 
against whose religion tiic church was never weary of 
directing her anathemas.**® In a similar spirit, Miizariti, 
on mere grounds of political expediency, concluded an 
intimate alliance with Ciwriwell; an usurper who, in the 
opinion of the theologians, wu-s doomed to perdition, since 
he was soiled by the triple crime of i*ebcllion, of heresy, 
and of regicide.*'” Finally, one of the last acts of this 
puj)ilof llichelieu’s**® wjis to sign the celebnited treaty of 
the Pyrenees, by which ecclesiastical interests were seri¬ 
ously weakened, and great injury intiicted on him who was 
still considered to bo the head of the church.*** 

^ Ho WAS AO uneasy About the sin he liml committed, IhAt just boforo 
his death ho ontreated the l*ii>tci«taiit marHiiala to cliani^o tl^eir crood : ^ 11 
DO vnulut in<mHr haum avoir exhoHd do ha propre Ix^uchu loa luardchAUx 
do la Force et dt* Chatillon a ho Ihiic CathnU<|uca.' UtHioisff Jlifii. ffc fJ'Jtfit 
(te NnuU>My vol. ii. y. 01^. Tbo onnir tnn’uni'^tAnco is montioncd by Lo Vant^or, 
IHa/. </r Lows Xilly vol. x. part ii. p. 7H5. 

Jiouia Xlll. di«d hi May liy*!, and Tiinmno wiw madu mAinhal in tho 
ScptenibeT foUowiiijr, /ximrfoV, Hik. tltn Fnm^'ais, \ol. iii. ]ip. 1*18, 161, 

Siniuondi {Hid. ties vol. xxiv. p. ( 16 ) iiiHkes the apptanfment 

of CiftHHion in ltU4; ai^t'ordiuj,^ lo Alout^lat vol. i. p. 4‘47) it was 

at the end of There are some singnlor iunH*<lofeH of in Lfs 

HistoHettes He Tfilleniant ties Jifyiio'y vol. v. pp. 1(17-18C); and nn iiccouut of 
his death in M^m, deMottci^IIfeywL ii p. lAX), from which it oppcois that ho 
ronioined a Pmtefttant to the hiHt. 

The Pope espocially waa offended by tide alliance (Umikfy tite PUpdc, 
vol. iii. p. compared with VftHffhoH's fVewwc//, vol. i. p. .i-13, vol. ii, 
p. 124); and, judging from the language of Clarendon, tlie ortliodox pm*tv in 
England waa irritated by it. dm-ntdoH's Hid. of the RtMIiuHy pp. UOt), f 00. 
Conteinporaiy notices of tliia iiidou between the cordiual and tlio regicide, 
will be found in Mbn. de UtiZy vol. 1 p. 34D; Mhn de MwdyhU, vol. ii. 
p. 478, vol. iii. p. 2^1; Lettre* dt vol. ii-pp. 183. 302, 42(5; Martktmd, 
IHct. Hidoriqvef vol. ii. p. 60; Mem. of Sir i7^)i lyarwtckf p. 377; liar* 
ris's Itivei of Me StytaiiSy voL iii. p. 303. 

]3e Ketz (MhoAvres^ voL i. p. 60), who Imew Richelieu, calls hfaxaria 
‘son disciple.’ And at p. 06 he adda, ^comma il xnarchoit sur lea poa du 
oiudin aI da Rirbolion, qni avoit achevd de ddtruire toutos lea nneiennes 
moxiuiea do I’dtat’ Compare M^u do MotUciUt^ vol ii. p. 18; aud M6m, 
do la Hach^aucaiddj voL L p. 444. 

On the open afiont to the Pope by thie treaty, see JUmke, dk Papde, 
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Rut, tho circumstance for which the administration of 
Jlazarin is most ivinavkablc, is the breaking out of that 
great civil war culled the Ki*onde, in which the people 
attcinpt(‘d to cany into jxjlitics the insubordinate spirit 
which had already dispLayed itself in literature and in re¬ 
ligion. Here we cannot fail to note the similarity between 
tins struggle and that which, at the same time, was taking 
place in England. It would, indeetl, be far from accurate 
to siiy that the two events were the countcr|)art of each 
other; but there can be no doubt tlwit the aiuilogy between 
them is'very stiiking. In l)oth countries, the civil war 
was the first ]>opular exprassioii of what had hitherto bt'cn 
rather a speculative, and, so to s:y, a litcraiy scepticism. 
In both countries, iiuu'cdulity' was tidlowed by rebellion, 
and tlie abasement of the clergy preceded the humiliation 
of th(5 crown; for Kichclieu was to the French church 
wliat Eli/abetli had been to the English clmrah. In both 
(loiintrics there now first ai'ose that great ])roduct of civi¬ 
lization, a free pwss, which showed its liberty by jMJuring 
fortli those fearless and innumerable works which mark 
the activity of the agc.^ In both countries, the struggle 

v'ol. tii. \). 1«50: ‘An dotn pyrROiUj^chcn T'Vit'den imlmi er Mich nirht Pin- 
iiuil ciiioii 8chf‘inbrireii Antlinil: man vpniiutd en i^eino Ab^n^ordnoton 
: kamu wiirde iioeh cbirin The cojjst'quancea 

iun[ I ho of nil tliHfui; well mdiced by M. Itnnko. 

Mji j(juiss;ii( il’iino eiiliere Iib«>i1d pendant troubles do la 

Froinlp, et le public pronait un tnl iuidrot itux politiqiics, qiie los 

pniupbloU ae {luhituiciit qnclqnofoia ail ntmibre de buit ct dix inillo exem- 
pin in a,* I fist, tie fu Fronde, toI. i. p. 20Sb I'allemnnt des 

ib^uix, wbo Tvroie imnualijitelv nfter tbo Prontio, snya voL iv, 

p. 71)^ ‘ Dumut la Fronde, q\Con imprimolt tout.* Aud Oinur Talon, with 
tin* natural to a mngiatmte^ mentioos, that in ItW^b ^ ton ton 

libdlcs et de dilTninationa ae publitdant haiitefucnt par la villo 
penuiiwian dii lun^istrat** Mrm. fTOmer Tttfo/ff vul. ii. p. For fur- 
tlier evidence of the jjn^t importaiioe of the prww in Francto in tbo middle 
of (lie sevent(a*nth century, aee Mer/u deLenA, toI. i. p. UtH ; MSm. de MoUe- 
vil/r, vol. iih pp, 28H, 281^; J^eUres tie l^din, voL i. p. voL ii. p. 617; 

Hint, dee diim toI. yii- p. 176. 
in England, the Lon? ParliAinont aucccodcd to tlio licensing authority of 
the Hii\T~chamhtiT{Blacket4me'e CdmfttrHttrrieH,ynL iv. p. 162); hut it is evident 
from the literahire of that time, that for a considerable poriixl tlio power 
in reality in abuyaoee, itoth parties Attacked eHuh other freely through 
the preiw ; and it in eaid, that betw(*en the bn^aking out of the civil war 
tlko reetoratioQ, there were published from 60,000 to 60,000 pamphlota. 
•Vur^tm’# Hwntx BrUtmnicuSf 1731, 4to, pp. iii. 657} CWyfr'e Vrvtnweilf 
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was between retrogression and progress; between those 
who clung to tradition, and those who longed for innova- 
tion; while, in both, the contest assumed the external 
form ofa War between king and parliament, the king being 
the organ of the past, the parliament the representative 
of the present. And, not to mention inferior similarities, 
there was one other point of vast importance in which 
these two great events coincide. This is, that both of 
them were eminently secular, and arose from the desire, 
not of propagating religious opinions, but of securing civil 
liberty. The tem^wnil charaeferofthe English robcllion 
I have already noticed, and, indeed, it must be obvious to 
whoever has studied the evidence in its original sources. 
In France, not only do we find the same result, but we 
can even mai'k the stages of the progress. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and immediately after tlio death 
of Henry 111., the French civil Wei's were caused by reli¬ 
gious disputes, and were carried on with the fervour of 
a cmsadc. Eai’ly in the seventeenth century, hostilities 
again broke out; but though the efforts of the government 
were dircetod against the Protestants, this was not because 
they were heretics, but because they were rebels: the ob¬ 
ject being, not to punish an opinion, but to control a fac¬ 
tion. This was the firet gre.at stage in the histoiy of tole¬ 
ration ; and it was accomplished, a.s we have already seen, 
during the reign of Louis XIJI. That generation passing 
away, there arose, in the next age, the wars of the Fronde; 
and in this, which may be called the second stage of the 
French intellect, the alteration was still more remarkable. 
For, in the moan time, the principles of the great sceptical 
thinkers,from Montaigne to Descartes, hiid produced their 
natural fruit, and, becoming diffused among the educated 
classes, had influenced, as tliey always will do, not only 
those by whom they were received, but also those by 

Tol. i. p. 4; Sovtkey't Conmumplaee Book, tbird aeries, p. 449. See also, on 
this great movement of the prees, Batet'o Aceom^ of (As late Trotthlet, part i. 
p. 78; ByUdrode't Memoir$,\ 4; UowtUe Letter*, p. 864 j Hml'* Hiet. of 
lievtpaper*, voL i. p. 46; CbreiidoH'* Hitt, of (As RebeOien, p. 81 } McMt'e 
W. .rinse. voL iv. pp. 86,102. 
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whom they were rejected. Indeed, a mere knowledgeof 
the feet, that the most eminent men have thrown doubt 
on the popular opinions of an age, can never feil, in some 
degree, to disturb the convictions even of those by whom 
the doubts are ridiculed.’*®^ In such cases, none are en¬ 
tirely safe: the firmest belief is apt to become slightly 
unsettled; those who outwardly preserve the appearance 
of orthodoxy, often unconsciously waver; they cannot en¬ 
tirely resist the influence of superior minds, nor can they 
always avoid an unwelcome sus[)icion, that when ability is 
on one side, and ignomnee on the other, it is barely pos¬ 
sible that the ability may be right, and the ignorance may 
be AYi'ong. 

Thus it fell out in France. In that country, as in every 
other, when theological convictions diminished, theologi¬ 
cal animosities subsided. Formerly i*eliglon had been the. 
cause of war, and had also been the pretext under which 
it was conducted. Then there came a time when it 
ceased to be the cause; but so slow is the progress of 
society, that it was still found necessary to set it up as 
the pretext.^®^ F.inally, there came the great days of the 
Fronde, in which it was neither cause nor pretext and 
in which there was seen, for the firet time in France, an 
arduous struggle by human beings avowedly for human 


Dugald Stewart (PAt&u. of the i. p. 367) sajs, ^ Nothing 

can be more just than the obeorvatioD of r ontenelle, that the number oi 
those who believe in a a vs tom ehetidy established in the worldj does not^ in 
the least, add to its cre^bility; but that tbo Dumber of those who doubt of 
has a tendency to diminish it.”^ Conipam with this Xeicman mi Develop 
tnmif lx)Dd. 1846, p. 31 ; and the rejourh of Ilyins in Mcrkeieye Wm‘k$,edit 
1843, vol. i pp. 161,152, first dialogue. 

^ Compare Captfigue^i Eiche/ietf, vol. i. p. 293, with a remarkable pas¬ 
sage in deliohpi, vol. i. p. 317; where Koban contrasts the religious 
wars be was engaged in during the adminbtradon of Kichelieu, with those 
very different wars which had been waged in France a little earlier. 

^ yesprit religieux ne s’dtiut meld en aucune inani^re aux querelles do 
la Fronde.* vol. ii. p. 434. Lenet, who bad great influence with 

what was called the ps^y of the princes, says that he alwaj’S avoided anr 
attempt * a fsire ahoutir notre parti k uno guerre de religion.’ MSm, a$ 
Lenet, vol. i. p. 319. * Even the people said that it was unimportant whether 
or not a man died a I’lotestaiit: but that if he were a partisan of Mazarin. 
he was sure to he damned: * Us disoient, qu’dtant masarin, U falloit qu'il 
fdt damnd.’ Zmet, voL i. p. 434. 
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purposes j a wai* waged by men who sought, not to enforce 
their opinions, but to jncrease their liberty. And, as if 
to make this change still more striking, the most eminent 
leader of the insurgents was the Cardinal de lletz; a man 
of vast ability, but whose contempt for his profession was 
notorious,^®* and of whom a great historian has said, ‘ he 
is the first bishop in France who carried on a civil war 
without making religion the pretence.’*®® 

We have tlius seen that, during the seventy years 
which succeeded the accession of Henry IV., the French 
intellect developed itself in a inannfir remarkably similar 
to that which took place in England. We have seen tliat, 
in both countries, the mind, accoixling to the natural con¬ 
ditions of its growth, firat doubted what it had long be¬ 
lieved, and then tolerated what it had long hated. That 
this was by no means an accidental or capricious combina¬ 
tion, is evident, not only from geneml arguments, and fnan 
the analogy of the two countries, but also from another 
circumstance of gi-eat interest. This is, that the onlcr of 
events, and as it wei*o their relative proportions, were the 
same, not only in reference to the inci’ease of toleration, 
but also in reference to the increase of literature and 
science. In both countries, tlie progress of knowledge bore 
the same ratio to the decline of ecclesiastical influence, 
although they manifested tliat ratio at different periotls. 
We hsid begun to throw off^ our superstitions somewhat 


^ Indeed bo does not conceal this eren in liis memoirs, lie {Mdm. 
toL i. p. he had ^IVmie peut-etre la moms cccl^siastiqiie qui fnt dans 
runivers/ At p. l«l| Me cha^n qu« m& profession ue laissoit pas do uourrir 
toujouTs dans le fends de mon nine.' At p. hiussois uia profession 

plus quo jamais.’ At p. 48, Me cierg^, qui donne toujours Texomple de la 
servitude, la precboit aux autres sous le titre d'obdissanco.’ 8ce also tlie 
remark of bis great friend Joly de Joly^ p. 20i), edit. Petitot, 1825) ; 
and the account nren by Tallcmant des who knew J)o Uetz well, and 
bad travelled wiui him, lIiitorieUe$, voL vlL pp. 18-30. The sume tendency 
is illustrated, though in a much Bznaller degree, by a conversation wbicli 
Charles 11., when in exile, hold with De mts, and which is preserved in 
Clar^dw's llitk. of ike p. 600. and is worth consultiug niun)ly aa 

an instance of the purely aecuUr view that De Bets always took of political 
atfivire. 

<Cet homme singulior cat le premier 4v^ue en France qui mt^fait 
une guene civile eans avmr la religion pour pi4texte.’ SiMc de Lovie X2 V, 
in (Euvrm de VeUaire, voL xiz. p. 201. 
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earlier than the French were able to do; and thus, being 
the first in the field, w# anticipated that great people in 
producing a secular literature. Whoever will take the 
pains to compare the growth of the French and English 
minds, will see that, in allthe most important departments, 
wc were the first, I do not say in merit, but in the order 
of time. In prose, in poetry, and in every branch of intel¬ 
lectual excellence, it will be found, on comparison, that we 
were before the French nearly a whole generation; and 
that, chrenologically, the same proi>ortion was preseiwed 
as that between Bacon and Descartes, Hooker and Paa- 
cab^'^® Shakespeare and Corneille, Massinger and Racine, 
Ben Jonson and Moli^re, Harvey and Pecquet. These 
eminent men were all j ustly celebrated in their respective 
countries; and it would perhaps be invidious to institute 
a comparison between them. But what we have here to 
obseiwe is, that among those who cultivated tlie same de¬ 
partment, the gi’catcst Englishman, in every instance, pre¬ 
ceded the greatest Frenchman by many years. The dif¬ 
ference, running as it does through nil the leading topics, 
is far too regular to be considei*cd accidental. And as few 
Englishmen of the present day will be so presumptuous as 
to suppose that we possess any native and inherent supe¬ 
riority over the French, it is evident that there must be 
some marked peculiarity in which the two countries dif¬ 
fered, and which has produced this difference, not in their 
knowledge, but in the time at which their knowledge ap¬ 
peared. Kor does the discovery of this peculiarity require 
much penetration. For, notwithstanding that the French 
were more tardy than the English, still, when the develop¬ 
ment had fairly begun, the antecedents of its success were 
among both people precisely the same. It is, therefore, 
clear, according to the commonest principles of inductive 
reasoning, that the lateness of the development must be 
owing to the lateness of the antecedent. It is clear tliat 

Hooker and PaacAl mMy properly be clawed together, aa the two moat 
eublime theological writers eiuer countiy baa produced \ for fioaauet ia bs 
iiiferior to aa Jeremy Teylor ia infciior to Hooker. 
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the French knew less because they believed more.“^ It is 
clear that their prowress was cheAed by the prevalence of 
those feelings which arc &tal to all knowledge, because, 
looking on antiquity as the sole receptacle of wisdom, they 
degrade the present in order that they may exaggerate 
the past: feelings which destroy the prospects of man, 
stifle his hopes, damp his curiosity, chill his energies, im* 
pair his judgment, and, under pretence of humbling the 
pride of his reason, seek to throw him hack into that more 
than midnight darkness from which his reason alone has 
enabled him to emerge. 

The analogy thus existing between France and Eng¬ 
land, is, indeed, very striking, and, so far as we have yet 
considered if, seems comj>lcte in all its ))art8. To sum up 
the similarities in a few words, it may be said, that both 
countries followed the same oi*der of development in their 
scepticism, in their knowledge, in their literature, and in 
their toleration. In both countries, there broke out a civil 
war at the same time, for the same object, and, in many 
respects, under the same circumstances. In both, the in¬ 
surgents, at first triumpliant, were afterwards defeated; 
and the rebellion being put down, the governments of the 
two nations were fully restored almost at the same mo¬ 
ment; in 1660 by Charles II.; in 1661, by Louis 
But there the similarity stopped. At this point there 
began a marked divergence between the two countries 
which continued to increase for more tlian a century, until 

^ One of the most remarkable men iheT hare crer possoeaed noticea this 
eonnexioD, which he expresses coovereel^j out with equal truth i ^ moina on 
salt, moixa on doute; moiaa <m a ddcuuvert, moiiis uu voit cp qut nste k 

ddcouvrir.Quand les homines sont ignoransi il eat aisd 4^ tout aavoir/ 

Ducouri m Sorbonuef in de Turffol, toL ii, pp. 65, 70. 

^ Mazarin, until his death in 1661, exercised complete authority over 
Louis. See StkoU ds Zouilt io (h^ere/i de VoUatrey vol. xix. pp. 218, 

310; and LavoiUey dee FhmteUy yd. iii. p. 105: so that, as Montglat 
says vol. iii. p. Ill), ‘ On doit appeler oa tempe-lii le commeocement 

du rfegno de Louis XlV.* The pompous manner in which, directly after the 
death of Maaarin, the king assumea the government, is related by Brienne, 
who was present. de Briemu, toL ii. pp. 164-158. 

IIS By uAb I mean, that the divergence now first became ^ear to ererr 
observer; but the origin of the divergence dates &om a much earlier parioa, 
as we shall see in the next chi 4 »ter. 
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it ended in England by the consolidation of the national 
prosperity, in France by a revolution more sanguinary, 
more complete, and more destructive, than any the world 
has ever seen. This difference between the fortunes of 
such great and civilized nations is so remarkable, that a 
knowlcdgeof its causes becomes essential to a right under¬ 
standing of European history, and will be found to throw 
considerable light on other events not immediately con¬ 
nected with it. Besides this, such an inquiry, indepen¬ 
dently of its scientific interest, will have a high practicali 
value. It will show, what men seem only recently to have 
begun to understand, that, in politics, no certain principles 
having yet been discovci'cd, the first conditions of success 
are compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. It 
will show the utter lielplessness even of the ablest rulers, 
when tiiey try to meet new emergencies by old maxims. 
It will show the intimate connexion between knowledge 
and liberty; between an inci'easing civilization and an 
advancing democracy. It will show that, for a progi’essive 
nation, there is required a progressive polity; that, within 
certain limits, innovation is the sole ground of security; 
that no institution can withstand the flux and movements 
of society, unless it not only repaiw its structure, but also 
widens its entmnee; and that, even in a material point 
of view, no country can long remain either prosperous or 
safe, in which the jieople are not gradually extending their 
power, ci\larging their privileges, and, so to say, incorpo-jj 
rating themselves with the functions of the state. 

The tranquillity of England, and her freedom from civil 
war, are to be ascribed to the recognition of these great 
truths while the neglect of them has entailed upon 
other countries the most woeful calamities. On this ac¬ 
count, therefore, if on no other, it becomes interesting to 
ascertain how it was that the two nations we have been 

K 

^ That is to say, their practical racognition; theoraticallj, th^ m atill 
denied by innumerable polmda&a, who, nevertheless, aasist in carrying them 
into effect, fondly hoping that each innoTation will be the last, and entidng 
men into reform und^ the pretext that by each change they an ntuning to 
the spirit of the ancient Bntish coaetitution. 
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comparing ahould, in regard to these truths, have adopted 
views diametrically opposite, although, in other matters, 
their opinions, as we have already seen, were very similar. 
Or, to state the question in other woids, we have to inquire 
how it was that the French, after pursuing precisely the 
same course as the English, in their knowledge, in their 
scepticism, and in their toleration, should have stopped 
short in their politics; how it was that their minds, which 
had effected such great things, should, nevertheless, have 
» been so unprepared for liberty, that, in spite of the heroic 
efforts of the Fronde, they not only fell under the des¬ 
potism of Louis XIV., but never even cared to resist it; 
and, at length, becoming slaves in their souls us well as 
in their bodies, tliey grew proud of a condition which the 
meanest Englishman would have spumed as an intoler¬ 
able bondage. 

The cause of this difference is to be sought in the 
existence of that spirit of protection which is so dangerous 
and yet so plausible, that it foiuns the most serious ob¬ 
stacle with which advancing civilization has to contend. 
This, which may truly be called an evil spirit, has always 
been far stronger in France than in England. Indeed, 
imong the French, it continues, even to the present day, 
to produce the m(»t mischievous results. It is, as I shall 
hereafter point out, intimately connected with that love 
of centralization which appears in the machinery of their 
^government, and in the spirit of their literature. It is this 
which induces them to retain restiictions by which their 
trade has long been troubled, and to preserve mono[X)lies 
which, in our country, a freer system has effectually de¬ 
stroyed. It is this which causes them to interfere with 
the natural relation between produccra and consumers; to 
force into existence manufectures which otherwise would 
never arise, and which, fca* that very reason, are not re¬ 
quired ; to disturb the ordinary march of industry, and, 
under pretence of protecting their native labourers, di¬ 
minish the produce of labour by diverting it from those 
profitable channels into which its own instincts always 
compel it to flow. 
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■ When the protective principle is carried into trade, 
these are its inevitable results. When it is carried into 
politics, there is formed what is called a paternal govem* 
ment, in which supreme power is vested in the sovereign, 
or in a few privileged closes. When it is carried into 
theology, it produces a powcrfiil church, and a numerous 
clergy, who are supposed to be the necessary guardians 
of religion, and every opposition to whom is resented as 
an insult to the public morals. These are the marks by 
which protection may be recognized; and, from a very 
early period, they have displayed themselves in France 
much more clearly than in hngland. Without pretending 
to discover their precise origin, I will, in the next chapter, 
endeavour to trace them back to a time sufficiently remote 
to explain some of the discrepancies which, in this respect, 
existed between the two countries. 


Note to p, 544. DeACArt^s died in Sweden on a visit to Gbristina; no tbat, 
strictly HpeAkiojr, there is an error in the text. But this does not aftect the 
argument} beaiUKe the works of Deecartes, being eagerly read in France, and 
not being prohibited, we niUAtsupjioiie that his {Hirson would have been safe, 
bad he remained in his own country. To bum a heretic is a more decisive 
step than to suppresH a book; and as the French clergy were not strong 
enough to effect the latter, it ia hardly likely that they could have occom* 
plished the former. 
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EMCLAMD. 

When, towards the end of the fifth century, the Roman 
empire was broken up, there followed, as is well known, a 
long period of ignorance and of crime, in which even the 
ablest minds were immersed in the grossest superstitions. 
During these, which are rightly called the Dark Ages, the 
clergy were supreme^ tliey ruled the consciences of the 
most despotic sovereigns, and they were respected as men 
of vast learning, because they alone were able to read and 
write ; because they were tlie sole depositaries of those idlp 
conceits of which European science then consisted; and 
because they preserved the legends of the saints and the 
lives of the fethers, from which, as it was believed, the 
teachings of divine wisdom might easily be gathered. 

Such was the degradation of the European intellect for 
aboutfivehundredyearsjduringwhichthe credulity of men 
reached a height unparalleled in the annals of ignorance. 
But at length the human reason, that divine spark which 
even the most corrupt society is unable to extinguish, began 
^ display its power, and disperse the mists by which it 
Was surrounded. Various circumstances, which it would 
be tedious here to discuss, caused this dispersion to take 
place at different times in different countries. However, 
speaking generally, we may say that it occurred in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and that by the twelfth cen¬ 
tury there was no nation now called civilized, upon whom 
the li^ht had not begun to dawn. 

It 18 from this point that the first great divergence be¬ 
tween the Europeannations took its nse. Before this time 
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their superstition was so great and universal, that it would 
avail little to measure the degree of their relative dark¬ 
ness. Indeed, so low had they fallen, that, during the. 
earlier period, the authority of the clergy was in many 
respects an advantage, as forming a barrier between the 
people and their rulers, and as supplying the sole instance 
of a class that even made an approach to intellectual pur¬ 
suits. But, when the gi'eat movement took place, when 
the human reason began to rebel, the position of the 
clergy was suddenly changed. They had been friendly 
to reasoning as long as the reasoning was on their side.^ 
While they were the only guardians of knowledge, they 
were eager to promote its interests. Now, however, it 
was falling from their hands: it was becoming possessed 
by laymen: it was growing dangerous: it must be re¬ 
duced to its proper dimensions. Then it was that there 
first became general the inquisitions, the imprisonments, 
the torturings, the burnings, and all the other eontrivances 
by which the churoh vainly attempted to stem the tide 
that had tuimed against her.^ From that moment there 
has been an unceasing stru^le between these two great 
parties,—the advocates of inquiry, and the advocates of 


' ^Touto lofluonco <{u'on accordiut 4 la scicnco no pourait, dans les 
premiers temps, qu'etre farorable au cler^/ Mfycr, IniiM, toL U 

p. 498. 

* Early in the eloTenth centuty the clergy first began STstematicallT to 
repress independent inquiries by puniahing men who attempted to think for 
thomeelTes. Compare Hid. vol. tv. pp. 145, 146$ 

Heander'e Hid, of the Chftrch, yoI. tI pp. 6G5, ^6$ iVescotfa Hid, of Fer^ 
duutnd and vol. i. p. note. Before this, such a policy, as Sis- 

xnondi justly obser\* 06 , was not required: * Pendant ^lusieurs sidcles, Tdgliee 
n'avoit did troublde par aucunc hdr&ie \ rigoonuice dtoit trop complete, la 
aoumisdon trop servile, U foi trop aveugle, pour qiie les questions qui 
avoient si long-temps excred la subtilitd des Qrecs fassent seiuement cotn- 
prises par les Latins.* As knowledge advmiced, the opposition between in¬ 
quiry and belief became more marked: the church iwoubled her efibrtSi 
and at the end of the twelfth century the popes first formally called on the 
socular power to punish hererics $ and the ewiest constitution addressed ^in* 
quisitonbus h»retietD pravitatis’ is one by Alexander IV. M^er, Ind, Jud, 
Tol. ii. pp. 554,556. oeo also, oo this movement, Ziormte, Hid. de Flnqui-* 
Miion, Tol. i. p. 125, vol. iv. p. 284. In 1222 a srabd assembled at Oxford 
caused an apostate to be burned; and this, says iingard (Hid, ofFnglm^ 
Tol iu p. 1481, 'is, 1 beliere, the first instance of capit^ pumshmest in 
Englaoa on tne ground of rdigloa* Compare Wrigwi Frit, LiL 
Tol. ii. p. 444. 
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belief; a struggle which, however it may be disguised, 
and under whatever forms it may appear, is at bottom 
• always the same, and represents the opposite interests of 
reason and faith, of scepticism and credulity, of progress 
and reaction, of those who hope for the future, and of 
those who cling to the past. 

This, then, is the great starting point of modem civi¬ 
lization. From the moment that reason began, however 
faintly, to assert its supremacy, the improvement of every 
people has depended upon their obedience to his dictates, 
and upon the success with which they have reduced to 
its standaixi the whole of their actions. To understand, 
therefore, the original divergence of France and England, 
we must seek it in the circumstances that took place when 
this, which may be called the gi’eut rebellion of the intel¬ 
lect, was first clearly seen. 

If now, with a view to such inquiry, we examine the 
history of Europe, we shall find that just at this period 
there sprung up the feudal system; a vast scheme of 
polity, which, clumsy and imperfect as it was, supplied 
many of the wants of the rude people among whom it 
ai’ose.® The connexion between it and the decline of the 
ecclesiastical spirit is veiy obvious. For, the feudal sys¬ 
tem was the first great secular plan that had been seen in 
Europe since the foimatlon of the civil law: it was the 
first comprehensive attempt wdiich had been made, during 
more than four hundred yeai*8, to organize society accord¬ 
ing to temporal, not according to spiritual circumstances, 
the basis of the whole arrangement being merely the pos- 

* Sir F. Palgrave Commonwalthf toI. ii. p. cc^i.) is 

generally admitted^ by the best autboritiee, tbat from about tbe elorcnth 
century benefices ^tdred the name of fiefs or feuds; ’ and liobertsou 
of Europe^ note viii. In Worktf p. 8£K)) supDOsee that the word feuduni dues 
not occur before 1006. But according to M. Guisot tn Ef'once, 

Tol. iiL p. 338), anparait, pour la premiere fbia, dsns une charte de Chiles 
le Groe en 8o4.’ inta is a question more curious than important; sinco 
whatever the origin of the word mav be, it is certain that the thing did not, 
and could not, exist before the tenu centuir at the earliest: inasmuch as 
the extreme disorganiaadon of aociety renJered so coercive an institution 
impossible. H. Quisot, in another work (JhssM nr fHtU. dit FVonos, p. 230, 
rightly eaya, * Au X* (dbdo seulement, lea rapports et lea pouvmra sociaux 
acquiroQt quelque fixitA’ See aJau his CimiUmm m Emvpe^ p. 00. 
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session of land, and the performance of certain militaiy 
and pecuniary services.^ 

This was, no doubt, a great step in European civilizo' 
tion, because it set the first example of a large public 
polity in which tlie spiritual classes as such had no recog¬ 
nized place;* and hence there followed that struggle be¬ 
tween feudality and the church, which has been observed 
by several writers, but the origin of which has been 
strangely overlooked. What, however, we have now to 
notice is, that by the establishment of the feudal system, 
tlie spirit of protection, for from being destroyed, was pro¬ 
bably not even weakened, but only assumed a new form. 
Instead of being spiritual, it became tempond. Instead 
of men looking up to the church, they looked up to the 
nobles. For, as a necessary consequence of this vast move¬ 
ment, or rather as a part of it, tlje great possessors of land 
were now being organized into an hcreditaiy aristocracy.® 
In the tenth century, we find the first surnames by the 

^ ^ La tem eat tout danj co .Aj 0 tr*m 6 fiSodnI ost conune 

und I'oli^nun do la tem/ Oriyinc* du DroU^ in O’Mijrei dc A£ivhdef<t vol. ii. 
p. * Lti coranterc da U ftlmliiHta, c'dtoit la pr^lominonce da la riaUti 

aiir la pertvmnallUy do la tarn aur rhoouuo.’ j'Uchhach^ Etude dtt Droitf 
j). 2CU. 

^ Accordini? to tho social and political Amsgements from the fourth to 
the ti^nth centujT, ibo clcip^ wore m emiucDtly a rlora apart, that tbe^ were 
fi'Oi'il from ' burdens of tlio atate/ and wero not obliged to engage in imlitaij 
Bcrvicce unless thvv thouglit proper to do so. Sw Eerndf/s Hid, of the 
Cluorhf Tol. ill p. itW, rol. v. pp. 1.3n, 140 j and Petiide EccimaeL 
p. d82. Rut under tlie feudal ayateni this imniuAitj was lodt; and in regard 
t(r peifonuing wit ices no ecpf^tiun of r Isaacs waa admitted * After tba 
feudal polity became cstabliahod, we do not find that there was any dispen- 
siitiou for eccloeiastieal ficis.’ Hfd/am'e i^pltmmtfU AUce, n. 120; and for 
further proof of the loaa of the old priTilegca, comtiare Uroef*9 Jiltlttary 
Afftiquidn, vol. i. pp. 5, 04 j Meyer, £tdiL Judic, vol. i p. 257; 2\ft^ufr$ 
Hid, of Euyiand, i*ol. iv. p. 402; and Ifnbfy'e Obecrivt/OHH, toJ, i. pp. 434, 
4*10: 50 that, os uis writer <<Ay^ p. 215, ^Cbaque seigneur luu avait gsgnd 
porsonnclleiucnt & la rdvolution qiii forma la guuvemement fdodal; male lea 
dvenues et lea abbds, en deTODAot soavenuna dans leura tome, perdirent an 
contmire beaucoup de leur ponvoir et do Icnr dignitd’ 

^ The grpftt cliange of turning lif&^posseifions of land into hrireditaiy 
pus:HWHion 0 | hem lute in the ninui century, being initiated in Fnuiee by a 
eapitidarv orGiinrlea the Bold, in 877. See ASm o$t the Pt eroffaiivCf p. 210; 

briytn of the Iav$ o/EuropOf pp. 282,301 \. JEf^er, Indit, Juwimreef 
vol. i. p. 200. 

I', ^ lliat surnames first arose in the tenth centu^, is stated hj the most 

I 'Competent authorities. See SitmoHdi, Hid. dn Fron^i/iy vol. iii. pp. 452'* 
t'455; HaJiamU Afsddb Agee^ ToL i p. 138; UonUil^ Hid, de$ divore ^oU 

VOL. I. • 0 0 
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eleventh century most of the ^at offices had become 
hereditary in the leading femihes :* and in the twelfth 
century armorial bearings were invented, as well as other 
heraldic devices, which long noilrished the conceit of the 
nobles, and were valued by their descendants as marks 
of that superiority of birth to which, during many ages, 
all other superiority was considered subordinate/- 
Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, 
in the sense in which that word is commonly used. With 
the consolidation of its power, feudality was made, in re¬ 
ference to the organization of society, the successor of the 
church and the nobles, becoming hereditary, gradually 
displaced in government and in the general functions of 
authority, the clergy, among whom tlie opposite principle 
of celibacy was now finnly established.^^ It is, therefore, 
evident, that an inquiry into the origin of the modem 
protective spirit does, in a great me-asure, resolve itself 
into an inquiry into the origin of the aristocratic poiver; 


Tol. iiL p. 208; PHru:*$ EccUtitui, ArcMt. pp. 277| 942. Koch ( Tahleatt de8 
voL L p. 138) errooeoiuly BAjn, parpillement mx cmitiailes 
qu6 TEurope doit Vuaa^ dea siunomA du families' a double misUiko, both 
aa to tho date and the cauae, sioce the introduction of aumnnipa, boinj? part 
of a large social moTomeat, can under no cucumstancca bo ascribed to a 
single erent. 

* On this proccM from the end of the ninth to the twelfth centun, roni- 
wut Ualia$n;B St^plenientrii NoUst pa 97, 98 \ DubyfttpleU lluL of leudal 
Properit/, p. 21; Kli'mrath, Ilui. ^ Ih^U, vol. i. p. 74. 

* Ad to tho origin of armorial bearing«s which cannot be traced higher 
than the twelfth century, aeo JIaifam*9 Afitld/e Afjen, vol. i. pp. I'iH, 
L^dwkhy Antiguiiie$ of Ir^tmdy iqi. 231; 232; OrirjbiC9 du DroUf in (J'Mvres 
de Mich^f Tol. ii p. 382. 

For, fl3 Lermmier eaye (PM/os, du Droitj toI. i, p. 17), * la loi fcodale 
n’est autre choee que la terre a la souveraioetd.' On the dcclino of 

the church in cons^nence of the incrcoMcd fendal and set ular spirit, see 
Sisrrumdi, Mid, des voL iiL p. 440, toL it . p. 88. In our country^ 

oile fact may be mentioned illustrative of the earliest encroanhmentH of 
laymen: namely, that, before the twelfth centurr, we find no instance in 
England of the great seal being introsted 'to the keeping of a layman.’ 
Can^beir^ ChtmodiorSj toL i. p. 61. * 

Celibacy, on account of its anppMed ascetic tendency, was advocated, 
and in some countries was enforced, at an early period; but the first general 
and decisive movement in its favour was in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy, before which time it was a speculative doctrine, constantly disobeyed. 
See NomdarU Xtd. of tin Vha^ voL vi pp. 52, 01, 02, 72, 93,04 note, 
ydi vii. m. 127«ldl ; IhfoJmm's Eede$^ lUd, voL L pp. 246, 249 ; JCcdatirn'M 
AgM jCuig, p. 95: 
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since that power was the exponent, and, as it were, the 
cover, under which tiie spirit displayed itself. This, as 
we shall hereafter see, is likewise connected with the great 
religious rebellion of the sixteenth century; the success 
of which mainly depended on the weakness of the pro¬ 
tective principle that opposed it. But, reserving this for 
future consideration, I ^1 now endeavour to trace a few 
of the circumstances which gave the aristocracy more 
power in France than in England, and thus accustomed 
the French to a closer and more constant obedience, and 
infused into thema more reverential spirit than thatwhich 
was usual in our country. - 

Soon after the middle of the eleventh century, and 
therefore while the aristocracy was in the process of 
formation, England was conquered by the Duke of 
Normandy, who naturally introduced the polity existing in 
his own country.^ But, in his hands, it underwent a mo¬ 
dification suitable to the new circumstances in which he 
was placed. He, being in a foreign country, the general 
of a successful army composed partly of mercenaries,^ 
was able to di8{>ense with some of those feudal usages 
which were customary in France. The great Norman 
lords, thrown as strangers into the midst of a hostile 
population, were glad to accept estates from the crown on 
almost any tenns that would guarantee their own security. 
Of this, William naturally availed himself. For, by grant¬ 
ing bai'onies on conditions favourable to the crown, he 
prevented the barons*^ from possessing that power which 

Where it was particulArlv flourishinf?! f^odalit^ fdt oi^wiia^e en 
Normandie plus fortement et plus eyst^matiauement que partout ailleurs en 
France.’ it/iTwaih, TVavaux sht FStd. du IJrottf toL i. p. 130. The *coti« 
tunie de Normandie' was, at a ranch later period, only to M found in the old 
^ mnd coutumier.’ XHmraihf voi. ii. p. Iw. On the peculiar tenad^ with 
’^icii th^ Normans clung to it, see Zittres to2. ii. pp. 22^, 226 \ 

^accoutumds K re^ipecter leur coutuine comrue V^vangile.’ 

MilU*9 Mist, of toI. L p, 367 ; TVoiwr’s Sui. ^ England^ roL ii» 

p. SdO, Tol. 76 . Mercenair troops were also employed by his imme^te 
euccessora. Grose’s MiUUoy Jmq. toL i p. 56. 

On the difTereoi meanings attached to the word ^ baron/ oompare 
XHtnrcUhjffid. du DroUf voL 11 . p. 4<^ with Mevtr, J¥diciairei, toL L 
p. 106. But M. Ouiset eajSi wh^ seems most iikdy, ^il eat probable quo 
ce ndm fut commun .originairement i toos les vassaux immddiata de la 

OQ 9 
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they exercised in Prance, and which, but for this, they 
would have exercised in England. The result was, that 
the most powerful of our nobles became amenable to the 
law, or, at all events, to the authority of the king.*® In¬ 
deed, to such an extent ^vas this carried, that William, 
shortly Ijefore his death, obliged all the landowners to 
render their fealty to him; thus entirely neglecting that 
peculiarity of fbudalisin, according to which each vassal 
was separately dc[)endent on his own lord.'® 

But in Prance, the course of affairs was very different. 
In that country, the gmit nobles held their lands, not so 
much by grant, as by ])i*cscription.‘’ A character of an¬ 
tiquity was thus thrown over their rights; which, when 
added to the weakness of the cr«)wn, enabled them to ex¬ 
ercise on their own estates all tl>c functions of indei)endent 
sovereigns.*® Even >vhen they received their first great 
check, under Philip Augustus,'® they, in his reign, and 
indeed long after, >viekled a jwwer quite unknown in 
England. Thus, to give only two instances: the right of 
coining money, which has always been i-cgarded as an 
attribute of sovereignty, was never allowed in England, 
even to the greatest nobles.** But in France it was ex- 

couronne, au mi servUium mUUare, par le servico de chcTalior/ 
Eg^autj p. 

toI. i. p. 242; Jlist, af I'hylandf vol. iti, 

? . 220. The aaniH pi)iicy i)f roluciii^ tbe iiubkH was fullowod up by Jionry 
\.f who destroyed ths DHroniul cahIIum. TtwHcrf vol. iv. p. 22**i. Oompai'e 
lAHt/nrdj vol. L pp. :j71. 

Mlcinde coepit homi^a hoTninum tollus Angliie, ot Juraoiantnm fide* 
Hiatts cuju/^cunique esseut fcodi vel IciiementL’ MitUhai iVedtmiuut. Flores 
llifiorutrMm, vol. ii. p. 0. 

See some ^?ooil remarks on tfais diflercnco between tho French nnd 
EntrlisU nobles, in IlaHams MitWe vol. iL pp. 100. Afnbly (06«r- 
voL i. p. 00) says: ‘an on Hur bv lin de la preniiero 

race, de conserver Ics txtres primordiaux do sea posHCS^ions.^ As to tbe old 
customary French law of prcsciiptioD, aeo Oirtiudf l^ecis de rAneim Droit, 
pp. 70 , 80. 

*** Mnhli/, ObscrtxUioni mr tUisL de France, yoL i. pp. 70,102, 17^^. 

On policy of Philip Aujriuttus in rugnrd to tlie nobles, see Aftddi/, 
Obiiervatione, vol. t. p. 240 ; PAHom, Uh Droit, vol. i. n. 2(>a; 

lamviUicrs, JIid» de rAnden OouoememaU, vol. iii. pp. 147-1 oO; (inizoi, 
Clmlieatiom en France, voh iv. pp. 105; CoureCH, Diet, dee iVi^s Drclone, 
Paris, J84(1, Tol. ii. p. 050. 

^ ^No subjects ever enjoyed the right of coining silver in England 
^ut the royal stamp and superiate&doQce i a remarkablo proof of the restraint 
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ercised by many persons iiidcpeudontly of the crown, and 
was not abrogatcduntil the sixteenth century.*^ A similar 
remark holds good of what was called the right of private 
war; by virtue of which, the nbbles were allowed to at- 
feick each other, and disturb the peace of the country with 
the prosecution of tlieir piivate feuds. In England, the 
ai-istocracy were never strong enough to have this admit¬ 
ted as a right,^ though they too often exercised it as a 
pnictice. But iu France it bcciune a part of the esta¬ 
blished law; it was incorporated into the text-books of 
fcuduliam, and itisdistuictly ix;cogiiize<l by Louis IX. and 
Fhilip the Fair,—two kings of consideniblc energy, who 
did every thing in their [)owcr to curtail the enonnous 
authority of the nobles.*^ 

Out of this differcTice between the aiistocratic power 
ofFmnee andEngland,there followed many consequences 
of great inqwrtancc. In our countiy the nobles, being 
too feeble to contend with the crowi, wei*e comiwllal, in 
self-defence, to ally themselves \vitli the |XJoj)Ie,''^^ About 
a humlred ycai-s after the Conquest, the Normans and 
Saxons amalgamated; and Ixith pirties united against 
tlic king, in order to uphold their common righta.^^ The 
JIagna Ohai’ta, which John was forced to yield, contained 


in whtcli iho feudal ariMlocmcy was held ia this countiy.' UaUam's 
Mitltlk Atjviy vol i. p. IW. 

hmujiMuCs IWiH. 1H40, vtiL i. p. 4^1. Iu addition to the 
detico tliora given on tint right of nnnage, sue Mithit/H vol. i. 

p. 41^4, voL ii. pp. 2l»7; aiul THrtwrn JVWwflwdy, rol. iL p. 201. 

** llalhuHS pjK OW, *105, 

^ ‘ Saint-Iiouis ooiwacw le dndl do {niem*-. . . . Philippe Ic Bel, qiii 
voulut Tobtilir, tiiiit par le r^tnblir.’ JIuMfltufirr, Mwiutrhir Frifu^ttw^ vol. i 
pp. 127,202: sue also i^k 4.*U, nnd vuL ii |>|i. 4^^ Mnhly 

%c>L ii. p. iiioDtiiius ^ lottM-paU'Ufos dc Pliilippe-au-’A ftlois 
du H levrior pour punnetirc ilau» le diicblS d^VquIUune guerrus 
priv(5ufi9,' and ho 'lo 0 aviil 1*150 le roi Jeon I'enouvelle Tordon- 
iiau(*o do &. Louia, iionun^^ 1 a qaanntaiue du roi) toucluuit lea gucires 

^ Sir Prancis Pidgrave (in his Hint of the Hnffltsh Common^ 

•tceaHhj voL i. pp. 514)5) has aitompted to eatinmte the results uroduced by 
the NomiHu CuuquoBt; hut ho omits to notice this, which was me moat im* 
portant conaequonco of all. t 

On this political union betwoon Norman barons and Saxon citiaens, of 
which the lint clear indication is at the end of tbo twelfth centuiy, comparo 
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concessions to the aristocracy; but its most important 
stipulations were those in favour of ‘ all classes of fi’ee- 
men.’ Within half a centuiy, fresh contests broke out; 
the barons were agmn associated with the people, and 
again there followed the same results,—the extension of 
popular privileges being each time the condition and the 
consequence of this singular alliance. In the same way, . 
when the Earl of Leicester raised a rebellion against 
Henry III., he found his own party too weak to make head 
against the crown. He, therefore, applied to the people 
and it is to him that our House of Commons owes its ori* 
gin; since he, in 12C4, set the first example of issuing 
writs to cities and boroughs; thus calling upon citizens 
and burgesses to take their place in what had hitherto 
been a parliament composed entirely of priests and 
nobles.** 


Camph^i ChanctUori^ vol. i. p. 113, with BrtmghanC* Poltt. Philc$» Tol. i. 
p. 3%, TOl. iii. p. 223. 

In to the general question of the amalgamation of races, we have 

three distinct kinda of e^'idence: 

1st. Towards the end of the twelfth century, a new longungo began to he 
formed by blending Norman witii Saxon; and bbiglisb literature, pri^erly so 
caUed, dates from the commeDcement of tho thirteenth century, donipare 
Madden'$ Prtface io Layavim^ 1847, vol. i. pp. xx. xxi., with Turner'$ llist* 
of Enolandf vol. viii. pp. 214,217, 430, 437. 

Snd. We have the specific stAtoment of a writer in the reign of Tleni^ TI., 
&at ^sk permixtee sunt natioDCs ut vix discemi possit hodie, do liberie 
loquor, quii Anglicus, quis Normannus sit gcaere.' IfUe in HaUumn Middle 
Agtey TOU ii. p. 106. 

3rd. Before the thirteenth centaiv bad passed away, the difierence of dross, 
which in that state of society would survive many other differences, was no 
loom observed, and the distinctive peculiaritiee of Norman and Saxon attire 
had disappeared. See StxM^e Vtew of ike 7>reu and HahlU of the People of 
Bngland, vol. iL p. 67, edit Planch^, 1842,4to. 

** An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes of frecmcD fornis the 
peculiar b^uty of the charter.’ HaUanCe Middle Aget, vol. li. p. 108. This 
IB very finely noticed in one of Lord Chatham's gieat speeches. Purl Hid, 
voL xvi. p. 062. 

ar Compare Meyety Indit. Judie, vuL iL ^ 39, with Zmgarde Bngkmd, 
toL ii. p. 127, and Sumere TVaeiSf voL vL p. 92. 

^ He is to be honoured as the founder of a representative system of 
govenunant in this country.’ CompbelPe Chief-Judieeef vol. i. p. 61. Some 
writers (see, for instance, i)cbyfnple*e Hid, of Feudal iVoper^, p. 332) sup^ 
poM th^ burgesses were summoned before the reiro of Henry III.: but 
this a«ertiqo is not only unsupported by evidence, but is in itself impro¬ 
bable) because at an earlier period the citisens, though rapidly incroas* 
ing ia pcFwer, were hardly impartant enough to wanant suen a step being 
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The English aristoci’acy being thus forced, by their own 
weakness, ^o rely on the people,” it naturally followed, 
that the people imbibed that tone of independence, and 
that lofty bearing, of which our civil and political institu¬ 
tions are the consequence, rather than the cause. It is to 
this, and not to any fanciful peculiarity of race, that we 
owe the sturdy and enterprisirig spirit for which the inha¬ 
bitants of this island have long been remarkable. It is 
this which has enabled us to baffle all the arts of oppres¬ 
sion, and to maintain for centuries liberties which no other 
nation has ever possessed. And it is this which has fos¬ 
tered and upheld those gi’eat municipal ])rivileges, which, 
whatever be their fiiults, have, at least, the invaluable^ 
merit of accustoming free men to the exercise of power, 
giving to citizens tlie niana^eincnt of their own city, and • 
])erpetuating the idea of inaei>endence, by ))re8erving it 
in a living type, and by enlisting uj its support the in¬ 
terests and affections of individual men. 

Ilut the habits of self-govcrninent which, under these 
circumstances, were cultivated in England, were, under 
opposite circumstances, neglected in France. The great 
Ei'ench lords being too jwweiful to need the people, were 


tftken. The host aiitboritics m now agreed to refer the origin of the House 
of Common A to the period menrionud in the text. See Sappletiientp 

1 ) 1 ). Oru/tM of the Lawn of Eurofw, p. 512 ; Camp^ 

beWg CntiftceliorSf vol. i. rol. il. p. 13H; Ovisoi^i 

Jvfsalut p. HlO. The notion ot tracing this to the wittenagemot is as absurd 
as linUiug the origin of juries in the system of compmgntoni; both of which 
were favuurito errors in tJie aerenteenth, and oven in the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy. In regani to the wUtenagnmot, tbb idea still lingers among anti* 
but| in ri'^rard to compurgntora, even they have Abftndonod their 
md grutmd, and it ih now well understood that trinJ by jury did not exist 
till long lifter the Conquest. Compare 2\tfffrave's J^ft^hsh CofnmmiweaUhf 

S tart i. |)p. 243 seq., with Meyer^ Inebt. Judic. roL ii. pp. 152-173. There are 
cw tliujgs in our history so irratioual aa the admiration expressed by a 
certain class of writers for the insdtutlozia of our barbarous Anglo-Saxon 
anc(^4tf)rs. 

^ Montloaior, with the tine spirit of a French noble, taunts the English 
aristocracy with this: ' En Fiance la noblesse, attoqu^e sans cease, e'eet 
ddfendue sans cease. Elle a eubi Toppreedon; ellene I'a point acceptde. 
Eq Anglotcrrej elle a couru dia la premiere commotion, ee i^fugier dans lea 
raugs des bourgeois, et aoes leur protection. Ella a abdiqud ainsi son exist¬ 
ence.^ M 0 narehM Ihmcamf vol. ill p. 133. Compare an in- 

atructire passage in Ik SMi, ComuL iwr fe lUvomionf toL i. p. ul. 
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unwilling to seek their alliance.*® The result was, that, 
amid a great variety of forms and names, society was, in 
reality, only divided into two classes—the upper and the 
lower, the protectors and the protected. And, looking ut 
the ferocity of the prevailing inannere, it is not too much 
to say, tliat in Fnuice, under the feudal system, eveiy 
man was either a tynint or a slave. Indeed, in most in¬ 
stances, the two enumeters were combined in the stime 
person. For, the practice of subinfeudation, which in our 
country was actively checked, became in France almast 
universal.*^ Uy this, tlie great lords having grjinted lands 
on condition of fealty and other services to certain persons, 
jhese last subgrant<‘.d them; tluit is, made them over on 
similar conditions to other persons, who had likc^visc tlie 
power of l>estowing them on a fourth party, and so on in 
an endless series thus fonning a long chain of depend¬ 
ence, and, as itwcrcjorganizingsubmission into a system.®* 
In England, on the other hand, such anungements were 
so unsuited to the goneiul state of nfiuii*s, that it is doubt¬ 
ful if they were ever can*icd on to any extent; and, at 
all events, it is certain that, in the luign of Edward 1., 
they were finally stopped by the statute known to lawyers 
as Quia emptores?^ 

Thus early was there a great social divergence be¬ 
tween France and England. The consequences of this 
were still raoi'c obvious when, in the fourteenth centuiy, 
the feudal system i-apidly decayed in both countries. For 
in England, the principle of pi-otection being feeble, men 
were in some degi’ce accustomed to self-government; and 
they were able to hold fast by those great Institutions 


^ See Aomc ffood remarks in Mitblyj Ob^ervatums sttr Vlliat, de FixmcCf 
Tol. iii. pp. 114, 115. 
illai, 


MiddU Ages, toI. 1 . p. 111 . 

'Orimnallj there was no limit to subinfondaUon/ Urottgham^s 
31. i. 


Philos. Tol. i. p. 27i). 

^ A Itrinff French histonsn boasts that, in bis own cnnntiy, ^ toute la 
Bocidt4 fdodue formiui ainsi une dcLoUe de cUentoUe et do patrons^.* Vas^ 
saffnaCf P^vokUioH lyancoisef vol. i. p. 459. 

« This is 18 Edw. I. c. I 
tcL 


aCf JesvomtOH rrorumf, vol. l. p. 409. 

This is 18 Edw. I. c. 1; rcspMtin]; which, see Blackstone^s Comfiinti, 
ii. p. dl^voL iv,_p. 420; Pseee's Hid. of £nfflM Law, vol. ii. p. 223; 
aid. of Foudal Properii^, pp« 102j 243, 340. 
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which would have been ill adapted to the more obedient 
habits of the French i>eople. Our municipal privileges, 
the rights of our yeomanry, and the security of our copy- 
holders, were, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, the three most important j^uamn tees for the liberties 
of England.^* In France such guarantees were impos¬ 
sible. The real division being between those who were 
noble, and those who were not noble, no room was left for 
the establishment of intervening classes; but all were com¬ 
pelled to fall into one of these two great ranks.®^ The 
French have never had any thing answering to our yeo¬ 
manry ; nor were copyholders ii3cognized by tlieir laws. 
And, although they attempted to iutrcKlnce into their 
country municipal institutions, all such efforts were futile; 
for, while they copied tlie forms of liberty, they lacked 

** The hidtoiy of thA tlooay of that once most important date, the Fng- 
liflh yeomanry, la an intereNting subject, and one fi>r whi*rb I bavo collected 
C()JiHi(tcmblo nmicrialsj at proeent, 1 will only say, that its decline was first 
diHlijictly piTcruptiblo in thv latter lialf of llio seventeenth century, mid waa 
oimsiiiiiiriatcd by the raj)idly-t!im'aMin;r power of tho coniniorcial and manu¬ 
facturing olawes early in the ei^lUeeuth century. After losing their influ- 
ouco, tlieiv numbers uatiuiilly dituinixbed, anj they lunde way for other 
bcKlien of nion, whoso Imbits of mind were leas prejmlictHl. and therefore 
better suited to that new statu which soctoty aasunied in ino lost age. I 
juonliou IhiH, bccain«o some wrih^ra regret tho almost total destruction 
of tho yeoman fvocholders; overlooking the fact, that they are disappear¬ 
ing, not in conwsqiiencu of any violent nwolution or stretch of arbitmir 
power, but simply oy the generU march of albirs; society doing away wim 
whot it no longer requires. Compare Cwflifion of the rcopUf 

vol. i pp, 43, 002, with a loiter from Wordsworth in CorrcApotid, 

of llanmcr, p. 440; a note in Miffe VoliL Ikon. voL I pp. 311, 312 j an¬ 
other in NichMs ZiL Ante. voL v. p. 323: and SmekUr'z CorrtMwmd, voL i. 
p. 225). ^ ^ 

^ This is stated as^an admitted fact by FVeneb writers living in different 
periods and holding diflerent opinions; but all agreed as to there being 
only two divisions: ‘comme en France on cat toujours ou noble, ou rotu- 
rior, et qu’il n’y n pas de milieu.' Mem, de Sivarot, p. 7. ‘ La grande dis¬ 
tinction dos noblos et dee roturiers.' Oinwd^ IWcis ue lAncien Droit^ p. 10« 
Indeed, according to the Cuiitumee, the nobles and roturiers attained their 
majority at dififercut ages, KHunUhf Hut, dn Droit^ vol. ii. p. 249 (errone¬ 
ously stated in Siorfs Omfiiti of LnufS, pp. 71), lU). See further ro- 
spoctiug this capibii distinction, MSul de Ih^iesM ilfcuvuzy, vol. ii. p. 230 
(‘ agrdablo a la noblesse ot au peuple'); (Ehw^ de Turgot, voL viii. pp. 229, 
232, 237; Nunhury's Correept^ of ilmmer, p. 200; MaUg^ OhurvationOf 
vol. iii. p. 203; and Mercier eur liousdeau, vol I p.'S8: * On dtoit roturier, 
vilain, bomme do nilaut, canaillo, des qu’on no o'appelloit plus marquis^i 
baron, comte, chevalier, etc.’ 
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that bold and sturdy spirit by which alone liberty can be 
secured. They hud, indeed, its imn^e and superscription; 
but they wanted the sacred fire that warms the image 
into life. Every thing else they possessed. The show 
and appliances of freedom were there. Charters were 
granted to tlieir to^vns, .and privileges conceded to their 
magistrates. All, however, was useless. For it is not by 
the wax and parchment of Imvyers that the independence 
of men can be presented. Such things are the mere ex¬ 
ternals ; they set off liberty to advantage; tliey are as its 
dress and paraphernalia, its holiday-suit in times of peace 
and quiet. But, when the evil days set in, when the in¬ 
vasions of despotism have begun, liberty will be retained, 
not by those who ciiu show the oldest deeds and tlie 
largest charters, but by those who liave been most inured 
to habits of independence, most accustomed to think and 
act for themselves, and most regai’dless of that insidious 
protection wJiicli the upjKsrcljisses have always bei*n so 
ready to bestow, that, in many countries, they liavo now 
left notliing >vortli the trouble to pi*otcct. 

And so it was in Fnince. The towns, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, fell at tlic firet shock; and the citizens lost those 
municipal privileges which, not being grafted on the na¬ 
tional character, it was found impossible to preserve. In 
the same way, in our country, power naturally, and by 
the mere force of the democratic movement, fell into the 
hands of the House of Commons; wliose authority has 
ever since, notwithstanding occasional checks, continued 
to increase at the expense of the more aristocratic jmrts 
of the legislature. The only institution answering to this 
in France was the States-Ceneral; which, however, had 
so little influence, that, in the opinion of native historians, 
it was hardly to be called an institution at all.*^ Indeed, 

Lc 8 sont poTti^s dans la lute de noa inatitutiona. Je 

ne aaia dependant 6*il eat permude doimer ce nom i dee msscmblomoru aussi 
ineffulicrs.* J^vniloner, Monarchie Fftmcaise, vol. i. p. 206. ‘ En Fmnce, 
lea 4Uta«^r^Q^raiLX; au moment meme de leiif plua grand e'eat ft dire 

dana le cours du xiv* eiftcle, n'ont guftre 6tft qiie dea aoetdenta, un ^ouvoir 
nadcnal ot aouvent iuvoquft, mau mm un fttaldiaaement con titntionnel/ 
Ouizot, E$9ais, p. 2fid. alao dfoft/y, Ob9erva ti oM, voL iii. p. 147 ^ and 
Smrumdif d$t Francois, voL sir. p. 6i2. 
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the French were, by this time, so accustomed to the idea 
of protection, and to tlie suboi'dination which that idea 
involves, that they were little inclined to uphold an esta¬ 
blishment which, in their constitution, was the sole repre¬ 
sentative of the popular element. The I’esult was, that, 
by the fourteenth century, the liberties of Englishmen 
weixj secured;®* and, since then, their only concern has 
been to increase what they have already obtained. But, 
in that same century, in France, the protective spirit as¬ 
sumed a new form; tlje power of the aristocracy was, in 
a great measure, succeeded by the power of the crown ; 
and there began that tendency to centralization which, 
having been pushed still further, first under Louis XIV., 
and atterwards under Na|X}leon, has become the bane of 
the Frcncli people.®* For by it the feudal ideas of supe* 
riority and submission have long survived that barbarous 
age to which alone they were suited. Indeed, by their 
transmigration, they seem to liavc gained frcsli strength. 
In France, every thing is rofeiTed to one common centre, 
in which all civil functions aro absorbed. All improve¬ 
ments of any importance, all schemes tor bettering even 
the material condition of the people, must receive the 
sanction of government; the local authorities not being 
considered equal to such arduous tasks. In order that 
inferior magistrates may not abuse their i>ower, no power 
is conferred uj)on them. The exercise of indei)endent 
jurisdiction is almost unknown. Every thing that is done 




Tliis lA franltly ndiuitted liy one of tbe most cendid and enlightened 
of all the fnreigu writen <m our history, OitisUf Siwais, p. 207 : * Vn ISO?, 
lea droita qui devaieiit enfonter ea Augicterre uo goiivemunient librc 6taidni 
d^fiaitivoment roconnua’ 

See HTi account of the policy of Philip tho Fair, in Mah/yf OhMrva* 
tiotUj rol. ii. pp. 2o-44; in SoHiiUHaUierSf Ancien OoNvernemnii, vol. i. pp« 
202, «n4, vul. n. pp. *17, 38; aud in Guauip Viriiisaiion m f^ancep vol. it. 
pp. 170-103. 2d. Guizot w-a, (xirhapa too stron;;!?, that hia reigp waa ' la 
KudtaninrphoBe dc la royaut^ en deapotisme.’ On tiio connexion of thia with 
the ceutralizio;? movement, see Toapiepiiiti'$ vol. i. p. 307: ^ Le 

f odtde la ccntraliMtioa et la isAnie r^gleiuenuurc remoutent, en France, 4 
4poque on lea l^gietea aont entree dana le gouverneinent; ce qui noua re« 
perte au temps de Philippe le Bel.’ Tcnnemann'alao notices, that in his 
reif^ the 'iWhtotheorie’ began to exercise influence; but this learned 
writer takes a purely metaphysical view, and has therefore misunderstood 
term social teodencT. 


ths more ge&< 


lency. Ge$A* der PhUoi* yoL tul p. 833. 
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must be done at head-quarters.^ The government is be¬ 
lieved to see every thing, know every tiling, and provide 
for every thing. To enforce this monstrous monoply, 
there has been contrived a machinery well worthy of the 
design. The entire country is covered by an immense 
array of officials;^* who, in the regularity of their hier¬ 
archy, and in the order of their descending series, form 
anaamirablc emblem ofthat feudal principle, which, ceas¬ 
ing to be territorial, has now become personal. In fact, 
the whole business of the state is conducted on the su])- 
position, tliat no man either knows his own intpi*(*st, or is 
fit to take care of himself. So paternal are the feelings 
of government, so eager for the wclfarc of its subjects, 
that it has dra^vn within its junsdiction the most rare, as 
I well as the most ordiiiaiy, actions of life. In oi*dor that 
the Fi*ench may not make imprudent wills, it has limited 
[the right of bequest; and, for fear that they should be- 
i.queath their property wrongly, it prevents them from 
* bequeathing the greater part of it at all. In order that 


Afl scTcinl writers on law notice thin svRiem with a lenient oyo (On^ 

C 'irA du Drott iu (L^Horn de MtiMcf, \ol. ii. p. ; iiiid JCuch- 

rhj Etude dn DroU, p. : Me syiitome do la centndlHation *), 

it maj be wcU to state how it actumlj works. 

Mp. Bwlwer, writing twenty yoare npro, savs: ^ Not only cannot a com- 
itnune determine its own cx|><tni(cs wilhout tlie conne^nt the min in ter or 
' one of his deputiKl fiinufionnrios, it camiot evon oriM*t a building, llio co^t 
'of which shall have boon sauctionod, without tlio plan boinf^ ad(iptcd by a 
I board of public works attached to tlie central authority, and havin^^ thu su-* 

S ^rrudon and direction of ev^ry public building throng!lout thu kingdom.' 
u/«vt's J^onftreh}/ of the Mitidfe C'/rMSf*, IHJlO, ToJ. ii. p, 2U2. 

M. Tocqueville, writing in tbo juvsent year says, ‘Sous I'ancion 

' contme de noe Jours, il D*y avait ville, bourg, Tillage, ui si petit ha- 

tinoau on Franco, hopital, fabriquo, convent ni collc^gc, qui put avoir uiio 
;Tolont^ ind^pendantc dans sos ailaires particuliorei*, ni aihninislrer a aa 
•Tolont^ ses prop res bions. Alon, cof/ims utjotfrtrkui, raduiinUtratinn ton ait 
>doiic tous les f'ran^ais on tutelle, et si rinsfdimcc du mot no s'dtait pBS 
fencore produite, on avait du. inoins deju la cLoae.’ TocquevUIey PAstewH 
\ JtSffitne, 1S56, np. 70, 

• The nutnoer of ciril functionaries in FVance, who arc pai<l by tbe 
TOvernment to trouble tbe people, passes ell belief, being estimated, at dif* 
ierant ’Deruwla durincr tbn nrofuitit in^ntiirv. at frftm l.^.OOO to unwjirds of 



.expulsion of Louis-Philtppe. the civil lunctionarics were staiod to amount 
^cO7f0^ individuals.’ 
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society may be protected by its police, it has directed that 
no one shall travel without a passport. And when men 
are actually travelling, they are met at every turn by the 
same interfering spirit, which,underpretenceofprotecting 
their persons, shackles their liberty. Into another matter, 
far more serious, the French have carried the same prin¬ 
ciple. Such is their anxiety to protect society against 
criminals, that, when an oifender is placed at we bar of 
one of their courts, there is exhibited a spectacle which it 
is no idle boast to say we, in England, could not tolerate 
for u single hour. There is seen a great public magistrate, 
by whom the prisoner is about to be tried, examining him 
ill order to asccrhiin his supposed guilt, re-examining him, 
cmss-examinii)ghim,j)erformingthe duties, not of a judge, 
but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear against the un- 
happy man all the authority of his judicial position, all 
his professional subtlety, all his experience, all the dex¬ 
terity of his practised understanding. This is, perhaps, 
the most alarming of the many instances in which the 
tendencies of the Frencli intellect arc shown; because it 
supplies a machinery ready for the purposes of absolute 
power; because it brings the administration of justice into 
disrepute, by associating with it an idea of unfairness; and 
because it injures that calm and equable temper, which it 
is impossible fully to maintain under a system that makes 
a magistrate an advocate, and turns the judge into apar* 
tizan. liut this, mischievous as it is, only forms part of a 
far larger scheme. For, to the method by which criminala 
are discovered, tliere is added an analogous method, by 
which crime is prevented. With this view, the people, 
even in their ordinary amusements, are ■\vatehed and care¬ 
fully superintended. Lest they should liarm each other 
bysome sudden indiscretion, precautions are taken similar 
1 o tliose with which a lather might suri-ound his children. 
In their fairs, at their theatres, their concerts, and their 
other places of public re8oi*t, thera are always present 
soldiers, who are sent to see that no mischief is done, that 
tliere is no unnecessary crowding, tliat no one uses harsh 
language, that no one quarrels with Iiis neighbour. Nor 
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does the vigilance of government stop there. Even the 
education of children is brought under the control of the 
state, instead of being regulated by the judgment of mas¬ 
ters or parents.^^ And the whole *plan is executed with 
such energy, that, as the French while men are never let 
alone, just so while children they are ne^er left alone.** 
At the same time, it being reasonably supposed that 
adults thus kept in pupilage cannot be proper judges of 
their own food, the government has provided for this also. 
Its prying eye follows the butcher to the shambles, and 
the baker to the oven. By its paternal hand, meat is 
examined lest it should be bad, and bread is weighed lest 
it should be light. In short, without multiplying in¬ 
stances, with which most reuflcrs must be familiar, it is 
enough to say that, in France, as in every countiy where 
the protective princijde is active, the government has 
established a monojwly of the worst kind; a monopoly 
which comes home to the business and bosoms of men, 
follows them in their daily avocations, troubles them with 
its petty, meddling spirit, and, what is worse than all, 
dimHiishes their responsibility to themselves; thus depriv¬ 
ing them of what is the only real education that most 
mitids receive,—the constant necessity of providing for 
future contingencies, and the habit of grappling with the 
difficulties of life. 

The consequence of all this has been, that the French, 
though a great and splendid people,—a people full of 
mettle, high-spirited, alwundingin knowledge, andperhaps 
less oppressed by superstition than anyother in Europe,— 

^ 'The government in France pomeesea rantrol over all the education of 
the country^ with the exception of the colleges for the education of the 
clergy, which are termed seminaries, and their subordinate institutions.’ 
Bej^t on the State of Superior Sducatim w I*rance w in Journal of 
^atiet. Soc, vol. vi. p. *304. (>n the steps taken during the {wwer of Napo¬ 
leon, see Aiieon'e to! viri. p« 203: 'Nearly the whole education of 

the empire was brought eOcctuallj under the direction and appointment of 
government.’ 

' Much attention is peid to the eurveOlance of pupils; it being a funda¬ 
mental principle of French education, that children should never be left alone.' 
Jiejwrt on Otneral Edmstim w Fremce in 1842, in Journal of Statid, 8oe, 
vot T. p. 20. 
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have always been found unfit to exercise political power. 
Even when they have possessed it, they have never been 
able to combine permanence with liberty. One of these 
two elements has always been wanting. They have had 
free governments, which have not been stable. They have 
had stable governments, which have not been free. Owing 
to their fearless temper, they have rebelled, and no doubt 
will continue to rebel, against so evil a condition.^* But 
it docs not need the tongue of a prophet to tell that, for 
at least some generations, all such efforts must be un¬ 
successful. For men can never be free, unless they are 
educated to freedom. And this is not the education which 
is to be found in schools, or gjiincd from books; but it is 
tliat which consists in self-discipline, in self-reliance, and 
in self-government. These, in England, arc matters of 
hereditary descent—traditional habits, %vhich we imbibe 
in our youth, and wliich regulate us in the condtict of life. 
The old associations of the French all point in another 
direction. At the slightest difficulty, they cull on the go¬ 
vernment for sup(>ort. What with us is competition, with 
them is monopoly. That which wc effect by private com¬ 
panies, they effect by public boards. They cannot cut a 
ciiiial, or lay down a railrmul, Arithout appealing to the 
govei*nmcnt for aitl. With them, the people look to the 
rulers; with us, the rulers look to the people. With them, 
the executive is the centre from Avhich society radiates 
with us, society is the instigator, and the executive the 
organ. The difference in the result has con’csponded with 
the diffcronce in the process. Wc have been made fit for 

A distinguished Frenuh ftutlior says: ^La Franco souffre du raal du 
8i6cle; elle en est plus niolodo qii*aucun autre pays; cc mal c'ost la hoino do 
rautorit^.’ CtfiftiHC, JlNmCf voL tL p. 136. ('ompare Science Sociale, 
Tol. ii. p, 86 Doto. 

It IS to the activity of this protective and centrali;:ing‘ spirit that we 
must nscriboj what a very great authority noticed thirty vfim ago, as * le 
defaut du spontan^it^j oui caraut^rise los institutions do la France moderne/ 
IndiU Jndic, vet iv. p. 566. It is also this which, in literature and 
in science, makes tliem favour the eetahlishmeDt of academies; and it is 
probably to the sante principle that their jurists owe their love of codifiea** 
tion. All these are manife^atioos of an unwillingnesfl to relv on the general 
march of aflaira, and show an undue couitcmpt for the unaided oouclurions 
of private mun. 
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political power, by tlie long exercise of civil rights; they, 
neglecting the exercise, think they can at once begin with 
the power. We have always shown a determination to 
uphold our liberties, and, when the times are fitting, to 
increase them; and tliis we have done with a decency and 
a gravity natural to men to whom such subjects have long 
been familiar. But the French, always treated as children, 
ai'e, in jwlitical matters, children still. And as they have 
handled the most weighty concerns in that gay and vola¬ 
tile spirit which adorns their lighter literature, it is no 
wonder that they have fiuled in matters where the first 
condition of success is, that men should have been long 
accustomed to rely upon their own energies, and that 
before they try their skill in a political struggle, their 
resources should have been sharpened by that pimimininy 
discipline, wliich a contest with the difficulties of civil life 
can never tail to imjiart. 

These arc among the considerations by which we must 
be guided, in estimating the probable destinies of tlie gi’eat 
countries of Europe. But what we are now nither con¬ 
cerned with is, to notice how the opposite tendencies of 
France and England long continued to be displayed in the 
condition and treatment of theii* aristocracy; and how 
from this there nntui’ally followed some striking differ¬ 
ences between the war conducted by the Fronde, and that 
waged by the Long Parliament. 

When, in the fourteenth century, the authority of the 
French kings began rapidly to increase, the political in¬ 
fluence of the nobility was, of coui'se, correspondingly 
diminished. What, however, proves tlie extent to which 
their power had taken root, is the undoubted fact, that, 
notwithstanding this to them unfavourable circumstance, 
the people were never able to emancipate themselves from 
their control.*® The relation the nobles bore to the throne 

^ UaUy (Obwrvatimif toL iiL m 154,155. d52'd62) h»B collected some 
etrikiDg avidanci* of the tjTanaj oi the French nobles is the sixtcH^oth cen- 
tury; asd os to the wanton cruelty with which they exercised their power 
in the ao'enteenth ceotuir, see Det NidarietkSf vol. tU. p. 155^ 

vol Till. p. 7^, vol. ix. pp. 40f 01,02, toL x. pp. 255*257. Is the ei|rhtoenth 
century, matters were somewhat letter; but etill the subordiiution was 
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became entirely changed ; that which they bore to the 
}>eopIe remained almost tlie same. In England, slavery, 
or villenage, as it is mildly termed, quickly diminished, 
nnd was extinct by the end of the sixteenth century.*^ In 
Finance, it lingered on two hundred years later, and was 
only destroyed in that great Revolution by which the pos¬ 
sessors of ill-gotten power were called to so sharp an 
account.** Thus, too, until the last seventy years, the 
nobles were in France exempt from those onerous taxes 
which opjiressed the people. The taille and corv<ie were 
heavy anil grievous exactions, but they fell solely on men 
of ignoble birth ;** for the French aristocracy, being a high 

ftxccuive, And the people were poor, ill-treated, end nifierAblo. Compare 
<Kn(r<*9 de Tiu'ffotf voL iv. p. iMifr fnm (Me Etirl of CVi, dated Lyone, 

1754, in Bmion'ft Diunj, vol. iv. p. ><0; the etatcniODt of Fox, in Pttrl, 104. 
V(il. xxxi. p. Jffftre<m'9 Vormptmd. vol. ii p. 45; asd HmilKn Tow oh 
thfi ('outinnit, edit. 1 vol ill. pp. 201, 202. 

iSIr. l>elc*etoii AhO^. f. l‘W) wija, thatio 1450 ' villonege had 

aJfuoet patwKi away:' luid accordto Mr. Thornton 
p. jri2), * ^ir Thomiu Smith, who wruto alwui tho you IwiO, dcolarea that 
h(j liod never met with any pviaoiul or doucslic aUvee rand that the villains, 
or prcdiHl otaven, sllll to w found, were eo few, as be scarcely worth men- 
tinniii;?.’ ^Ir. iialliuR cim find no * unequiv(x*al testimony to the existence 
of villvnAg:^ * luter tlian 1574. Midtlfe Ar^, rol. il p. 312: see, to the same 
f BarHufffou oh tht* pji. *108, •tOI). If, however, my mcniorr docs 

not deceive mn, I Uavo lui't with evidence of it in tho reign James 1, but 
1 conn fit tlie papMu^i*. 

M, Cftssag^iac (Ow«s de ia ill. p. II) says ; ^ Chose 

flurjm'unnle, il y avait vikwi?, au 4 A*»fit 17851, hh rhq vetti mt/h terfi 

de ®nd M. (limud (JVecis de PAMrin^ Droi^, Paris, 1852, p, 3), 

^jll^qu*H la nl volution ime ili vision foudanientalo pnrtApralt Ira person nos en 
pf^rHonncA libroA et pennon n&i siijettea a condition sorvile.’ A few years be- 
loro. the Uovolution, this ehameiiil distincUoii viu ubolished bv Louis XVL 
in his owu domains. Coin]w HiMatkf JClude dn Droify pp. 272, with 
J)fi Mi'ftm'if J/cm. SMT 2*riHce Ijo //rwi, p. 04. 1 uotico ^ia particularly, 
b(u:auH(3 M. Monteil, a learned and genenuly accurate writer, supposes that 
the abolition took placo enrller than it really did. Uid. da datrs JStats, 
voL vi p. 101. 

^ CfjsMffMc, de la E^ooitdio^ vol. i. pp. 122, 173; 6'tlrdvd*, Ancim DroU, 
p. 11; SofdaWf i/cm. Lohu XVI. v^ ri p. 150; lifem, au Rot 4W la 
Mvnicfpaiit€9f ia (Eutrss de Twyd, toL tu. p. 423; Man, de OenUif voL L 

p- 200. 

Further information rospocting the amount and nature of thcae vexatious 
impositioDS will bo found in De TKou, Hid. voL xiiL p. 2-1, vol ziv. 
p. 118; Saint Aulaire^ Hid. de la voL i. p. 125; Toc^uevilie, Ancien 
^yiW, pp. 135, 191, 420, 440: Iklfy, (Ecimomta Ro^aleSf voL ii. p. 412, 
vol. iii, p. vol. iv. p. 190, voL v. pp. 330, 410, vol vi p. 04; Mat. da 
Anibaaofl V4Hit, vol. L p. 96; M(dify, OheervoHomf vol iu. pp. 355, 356; 
MoulamviUterif Amcoh Oomemmad, vol iii p. 100; ^ Vateor, Hid. de Iwit 

VOL* 1. P P 
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and chivalrous race, would have deemed it an insult to 
their illustrious descent, if they had been taxed to the same 
amount as those whom they despised as their inferiors.®® 
Indeed, every thing tended to-nurture this general con¬ 
tempt. Every thing was contrived to humble one class, 
and exalt the other. For the nobles there were reserved 
the best appointments in the church, and also the most 
important military posts.®^ The privilege of entering the 
army as officers was confined tothem;®^ and they alone 
possessed a prescriptive right to belong to the cavalry.®® 
At the same time, and to avoid the least chance of confu¬ 
sion, an equal vigilance was displayed in the most trifling 
matters, and care was taken to preventanysimilai*ity, even 
in the amusements of the two classes. To such a pitch 
was this brought, that, in many parts of Fi’ancu, the right 
of having an aviary or a dovecote depended entirely on 
a man’s rank; and no Frenchman, whatever his wealth 
might be, could keep pigeons, unless he were a noble; it 
being considered that these recreations were too elevated 
for persons of plebeian origin.®* 


XIII, Tol. ii. p. S9^ MHn, dOmer Talon, toI. ii. pp. 103, «360| Mlin. de 
Moni^htf Tol. i. p. 82; ToegneviUe, de Lame X F, voL i. pp. 87, <S32; 

(LMvree ^ Tnrgot, toI. i. p« 372, voL it. pp. 68| 59, 74, 75, 242, 278, Tol. v. 
pp. 226, 242, toL vL p. 144, toI. yiii. pp. 152, 280. 

^ So deeply rootea were these fec^ge, that, even in 1780, tho yery year 
the Bevolution broke oat, it was deem^ a great conceaeion that the ncibluB 
^will coneent, indeed, to equal taxation.* See a letter from Jeflerson to 
Jay, dated Pazie^ Ma/ 0th, 1780, in Jefftreon^e Cort'e^, yol. ii. pp. 4((2, 483. 
Compare Mercier eur Rmonean, voL i p. I'iO. 

® Lea nobles, aui ayaient le prifili^ excluaif dos grandes dignity et dos 
groB bdn^ticea.* M6nu de p. 07: see also M6m, de BouUU, rol. i. 

p. 60; Lefnontey, Etahtwe^nent Mmarchiqne, p. *137 ; Donitl, JI£M. de in 
Miiice E^fw^oise, yol. ii p. 556; Con^Mm, Mim, sur Marie JjUoindU, vol. i. 
pp. 238, 230. 

* L’ancien rdgime n*aymt admis qae dee nobles pour ufficiers.’ M6m, do 
Roland, yoi i. p. 3^ fiteur mentions that, early in the reign of Louia XVX.« 
‘ lea nobles seals ayaient le droit d*entrer au serrice comme sous-lieutonana* 
de Slgur, yoL L p. 65. Compare pp. 117, 265-271, with M6fn, de 
GWm, toL iii. P-74, ana De Slael, Omaii eur la Rev, yol. i. p. 123. 

Thus, De Thou says of Henzy III., remet sous Pancien pied la 
eayalerie ordinaire, qui n’dtoit compoado qua de la noblesse.* Jfvd, Univ, 
yol. ix. pp. 20S, 203; and see yol. m, fp. 604,505, toL xiiL p. 22; and an 
imperfect statement of the aam^ibet u BoaUior, Mid, dee divere Cwpe de la 
MaUon Militaire dee Roie de D'^nce, Paris, 1818, p. 68, a superliciat work on 
an uninteresting subject 

^ M. Tocqueyille {L'Andm Rlffime, p. 446) mentions, among other re- 
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Circumstances like these are valuable, as evidence of 
the state of society to vhich they belong; and their im¬ 
portance will become peculiarly obvious, when we com¬ 
pare them with the opposite condition/>f England. 

For in England, neither these nor any sinulas distinc¬ 
tions have ever been known. The spirit of which our 
yeomanry, copyholder8,and free burgesses were the repre¬ 
sentatives, proved for too strong for those protective ond 
monopolizing principles, of which the aristocracy are the 
guardians in politics, and the clergy in religion. And it 
IS to the successful opjiosition made by these feelings of 
individual independence, that we owe our two greatest 
national acts—our Reformation in the sixteenth, and our 
Rebellion in the seventeenth century. Before, however, 
tracing the steps taken in these matters, there is one other 
|>oint of view to which I wish to call attention, os a fuither 
illustration of the early and radical difference between 
France and England. 

In the eleventh century there arose the celebrated 
institution of chivalry,** which wnsfb manners what feu¬ 
dalism was to politics. This connexion is dear, not only 
from the testimony of contemporaries, but also from two 
;eneral considerations. In tlie first placd, chivalry was so 
lighly aristocratic, that no one could even receive knight¬ 
hood unless he were of noble birth ;** and the pidiminary 
education which was held to be necessary was cari’ied on 
either in schools appointed by the nobles, or else in their 


gfulniiotui still in forco late in eighteentli century, that ' on Dftuphindf 
en Urclagno, en Normandie, il eat prohilM^ k tout rotuiier d’aToir dee co- 
lombiera, fuiee et yoliere^ ii n’y a qne IO 0 nobles qui puissent avoir des 
pigt'ons.’ 

^ la fin du onxieme siMe, k rdpoqns m^me od commenedrent les 
crcnfwdes, on trouve la cbevalerie ^t^lie.’ Xoch, Tbtr. dc$ Ji^volution^ vol. i. 

f . 14^ \ see also Sointe-Paiayt, stir la vol. i. pp. 42, 4s. M. 

hiix<)t (^Civilis. sn .TVroM, vol. iiL pp. S49«3&i) has attempted to trace it 
back to an earlier period; but he appears to have failed, tnongh of course 
its germs may be euily found. According to some writers it oridnated in 
northern Europe; according to others in Arabia! MalMs NoriMm 
qtMsif p. 202 \ Journal of AdaL 6oe. voL iL p. 11. 

^ ordre de cbevalerie n'dtoit accords qu’auxbommes d*un sang noble. ^ 
Sismondi, JliH. dss fVcafou, toI. iv. p. 204. Compare Ilanisl, JIui, <k la 
ifiUcc, toL L p. D7, and SBtti* BisL of Chivalry^ voL i. p. 20. 
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own baronial castles.®^ In the second place, it was essen¬ 
tially a protective, and not at all a reforming institution. 
It was contrived with a view to remedy certain oppres¬ 
sions, as they successively arose; opposed in this respect 
to the reforming spirit, which, being remedial rather 
than palliative, strikes at the root of an evil by humbling 
the class from which the evil proceeds, passing over in¬ 
dividual cases in order to direct its attention to general 
causes. But chivalry, so far from doing this, was in fact 
a fusion of the aristocratic and the ecclesiastical forms of 
the protective spirit.®® For, by introducing among the 
nobles the principle of knighthood, which, being personal, 
could never be bequeathca, it presented a point at which 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of celibacy could coalesce with 
the aristocratic doctrine of hereditary descent.®® Out of 
this coalition sprung results of great moment. It is to 
this that Europe owes those orders, half aristocratic, lialf 
religious,®® the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. 
James, the Knights of St. John, the Knights of St. Mi¬ 
chael : establishments which inflicted the greatest evils on 
society; and whoso members, combining analogous vices. 


' In Bome plttcea there were schooU appointed hj the nobles of the 
eountpy, but most frequently their owu caHtlea 8erv«>d,* MtW Jli4, of 
Chivo&yy vol. i. p. *31 ; and see Saigdi>l\daifCy Mhn, aur tAnc, CheuUtricy 
vol. 30, 60, 67, on this ndncatioiL 

Taia combination of knighthood and religions rites is often awibcd to 
the crusades; but there is evidenco that U took place a little earlior, 
and must be referred to the latter half of the eleventh cootuxy. Camparo 
MtUi Hid, of Chioair}/, toL l pp. 10, 11 ; Ihmci, Jiid. de In 'MilifVf vol. i» 
pp. 101, 10^, 108 ; ioulninowurs, Ancien O<mo, vol. i. p. Sain to* 

ralaje but la ChtoakrUy toL i pp. 119-12^i), who has collected some 
illiistntions of the relation between chivalry and the church, says, p. 110, 

* enfin la chevalerie ^toit resanlee comme une ordination, un nacerdoce.' The 
superior clergy poesessed toe right of conferring knighthood, and William 
IlufuB was acto^ly knighted oj AichbUhop liimfranc: ‘ Archiepif^copus 
Lanfnncus, eo quod eum nutriemt, et militem feccrat.* Will, Maf»ws. lib. 
iv., in Scr^oroi pod Bedamy p. G7. Compare Fodjfrohtfo MoMchwny 
Iwl, p. 101, on Knighting by ab^^ 

^ The influence Sf this on the nohlea is ratiier exaggerated by Mr. Mills; 
who, on the other hand, has not noticed how the imbereditary element was 
favourable to the eccleuastical spirit, H»d. of C^tntiry, vol. i. pp. 16, 

381). vol. ii. p. 100 ; a work interesting as an assemblage of facts, but almost 
uselew as a philosophic estimate. 

^ * In their ori^o all the inilit^r orders, and most of the religious ones, 
were entirely aristocratic.’ MilH Bid, of Chioeirpy voL i. p. 330. 
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enlivened the superstition of monks with the debauchery 
of soldiers. As a natural consequence, an immense num¬ 
ber of noble knights were solemnly pledged to ‘ defend 
the churchan ominous expression, the meaning of which 
is too well known to the rcsiders of ecclesiastical history.®^ 
Thus it was that chivaliy, uniting the hostile principles 
of celibacy and noble birth, bcc^e the incarnation of 
the spirit of tlie two classes to which those principles be¬ 
longed. Whatever benefit, therefore, this institution may 
have conferred upon manners,® there can be no doubt 
that it actively contributed to keep men in a state of 
pupilage, and stopped the march of society by prolonging 
the term of its infancy.® 

On this account, it is evident that, whether we look at 
tlie immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, its 
strength and duration become a measure of tlie predo¬ 
minance of tlie [irotectivc spirit. If, Avith this view, we 
ooinpai’e h'rnnce and England, we shall find fixish proof of 
tlie early divergence of tliose countries. Touniaments, the 


" ilHU' lltsl. of niv^lry, to), i. pp. 148, m Alxiut Iho year 1127, 
8t. IW^niATtl wrote a discourw In favour of the Knights Tcmplan^ in wliicli* 
*\u3 i\i\A onlrr ah a conibiimtion uf moiiiufticbtm And koiglillioud. 

. . . . Ilo deserlbe.H tin; nf it as beinj; to pTc tike luilitHiy older and 
lini^dttlioud A fiorioiiH (/bvlntiau direction, and to convert yyfa into bonietbing 
that CJotl might approve/ Hid, of tkr Chnnh^ vol. viL p. To 

lliid may be luldixl^ that, early in the tbirtei’ntb t'entur^, a cbivnlric aasocia** 
tiuii foinicxl, and Aftcrwnrdn luor^ui in the ihiniuiicAD order^ colled tlie 
Militia of Ohrut: *mi uonvel ordre de chevolerie denting a pouiaiiivie lua 
liiavtir|uua^ Bur le modele de celiik defl Templiers, et m\i» Ic nom do Milice de 
Chritfl.' Llor^nffif Hid, dr vol. L {^. 132,20d. 

iSevcrnl written oacribe to cbivalry the nient of Boftening mamierA, and 
uf liicieaBing the iudui^ncc of women. StMe^Pai(r^f Mci/u snr la ChrvalcrUf 
vol. i. pp. 220~22i^t 284, voL iil pp. vi vil 159-1 G7{ Jide^iw de 

l'£fpritf voL ii. pp. GO, G1; iSrib/c^o letinnef vol. 1. p. 201 h lliat there 
was such a tendency ie, 1 think, indi><putable; but it baa been greatly exo^ 
gt;rata]; and an author of coRAidurabJe reading on ihvec 8ubje<^ eava, * The 
rigid treatment shown to prLsouera of war in anident tiroes krongly marks 
tiie forocily and uncultivated mHimere of onr anceetimk, and that even to 
kilies oi* high rank ; notwillistandlng the homage amd to have been paid to 
the fair sex in thoM days of chi vain.' Groede IHliUtry AAtiqvitieSy vol. ii. 
p. 114. Compare Manning oh the hssm of 1889, np. 145,140. 

Mr. Ilallam {Middle Atfet, vol. ii p. 404) say^ * A taird reproach may 
be made to the character of kui^blbuoa, that it widened the sepantion be- 
twecD the diiTorent claMees of loaety, and confirmed that aristocratical spirit 
of high birth, by which the large luase of mankind were kept in uzyuat da- 
gndation.' 
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first open expression of chivalry, are of French origin.®* 
The greatest and, indeed, the omy two great describers of 
chivwry are Joinville and Froissart, both of whom were 
Frenchmen. Bayard, that &mous chevalier, who is always 
considered as the last representative of chivalry, was a 
Frenchman, and was killed when fighting for Francis I. 
Nor was it until nearly forty ycara after his death that 
tournaments were finally abolished in France, the last one 
having been held in 1560.®® 

But in England, the protective spirit being much less 
active than in France, we should expect to find that 
chivalry, as its ofispring, had less influence. And such 
was really the case. The honours that were paid to 
knights, and the social distinctions by which they were 
separated from the other classes, were never so great in 
our country as in France.®® 'As men became more free, 
the little respect they had for such matters still further 
diminished. In tlic thirteenth century, and indeed in the 
very reign in which burgesses were firet returned to par¬ 
liament, the leading symbol of chivalry fell into such dis¬ 
repute, tliat a law was passed obliging certain persons 
'to accept that rank of knighthood which in other nations 
was one of the highest objects of ambition.®^ In the four- 

SismofuUi de$ Ffon^Uf toL iv. pp. 370, 371, 377 j TVnwr'ff Hisi, 
of vol. 17. p. 478 $ Fo^Uiomagne de fOrigwe dii Annoirie/^f \n 

de rAc<td4oM dej IjucnptionSf 7ol. xz. p. 580. Koch bIbo Rays {Tabieau df^ 
voL i. p. 1^), 'c’ost de la France oue I'uRage des toumoiR se 
rdpandit chat Ice autres Datlone de I'Eiirope.* They were first introduced 
into England in the reign of Btepben. Lmgard'i England^ toI. ii p. 27. 

Mr. Hallatn {Middle Ages, toL ii. p. 470^ eaya they were ‘ entirely 
discontinued in France’ in conRCquence of the aeath of llenry II.; hut ac¬ 
cording to MiUd HiH. of Ckivalryt toI. ii. p. 220, they luted the next year; 
when another fatal accident occurred, and * tournaments ceaacd for ever.’ 
Compare SauUe^Palafte ntr la Chesalerie, roL ii. pp. 39,40. 

Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, toL ii. p. 467) oDRcrves, that the knight, aa 
compared with other claasea,' was addressed by titles of more respect There 
nU, however, so much dMneCion m England as in FYanee,* The greivt 
honour paid to knights in France is notic^ by Daniel (^i7ics 
vol. i. Pp« 12d, 129); and Herder (Ideen tur GescMckle, yoL iv. pp. 208, 207) 
says, that in France chivalry flourished more than in any other country. The 
same remark is made 1^ Slsmondi (Mid, dee voL iv. p. 108V 

The Statidum de Miliiibus, in 1307, was perhaps the first recognttion of 
this. Compare Slackstone's CommssU. vol. ii. p. Earringtm on the iSta^ 
ivUe, pp. lla, 103. But we have positive eTidesce that compulsory knight¬ 
hood existed in the reign of Henry HI.; or at least that those who lefus^ it 
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tecnth century, this vms followed by another blow, which 
deprived knighthood of its exclusively militair character; 
the custom ^ving grown up in the reign of Edward III. 
of conferring it on ^e judges in the courts of law, thus 
turning a warlike title into a civil honour.®® Finally, be¬ 
fore the end of the fifteenth centuiy, the spirit of chivsdry, 
in France still at its height, was in our country extinct, 
and this mischievous institution had become a su^ect for 
ridicule even among the people themselves.®® T?o these 
circumstances we may add two others, which seem worthy 
of observation. The first is, that the French, notwithstand¬ 
ing their many admimble qualities, have always been 
more remarkable for {personal vanity than the English 

Tvore to pay a fine. See J£aUaft^*n HiaL toI. t. p. 421, andZpt- 

tlHon'i Hist, of Jimry JL toI. ii. pp. 2nd erlit. 4to. 176?. Lm 

Ly trie ton, ovuicntly piixzled, aaye, ^Indeed it aeema a deviation from the 
on^inai principle of tbb inHtitutioo. For ono cannot but think it a very 
fTuut incon^sU'.ncjf that ndipiiWi which waa doomed an acceiNiion of honour 
U) kin^ thcniMdvee, should be forced upon any/ 

} ^ In Milts' Jlial, of Tol. ii. p. 164^ it U Raid, that ^ the judges 

of the roiirtH of law’ were firat knighted m the r^gn of IMward III. 

Mr. MiUa {Ilid, of C'AceWry, vol. ii. pp. W, lOOl has pnnted a curioua 
extract from a lamentation over the duatruction of chivalry, written in the 
nngn of Kdward IV.; but bo baa overlooked a still more sinpilar instance* 
I'liiH is a p(muUir baliad, wntten in tho middle of the hfteentn centuiy, and 
caIUhI tho 'lufuaraunt of Tottenham, in which the follies of chivalry are ad" 
mirably ridicnlcd. See IVarioit^s Jlid. ofSni/iish iWry, edit. 1840, vol. iii* 
pp. i)8*101; and JMiquss of AncietU Poet/y, edit 1845, pp. 02-05. 

According to Turner {Jfid. of JEni/hndf vol. vi p. ^ the ancient books 
of ('Livalry wore laid aside * about the reign of llenry VL 

^ This is not a mere popular opinion, but rests upon a large amount of 
evidence^ supplied by competent and impartial observers. Addison, who waa 
a lenient as well as an ^le judge, and who bad Lived much among the 
Fren<?b, calls them * the vainest nation in the world.’ Letter to Bishop 
llowjh, in Aikin's Life of Addison^ vol i. p. 90. Napoleon says, * vani^ is 
the ruling principle of the French.' Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. vi. p. 26* 
Dumont (Souvettirs sur Mirabeau, p. Ill) declares, that Me tmit la plus 
dominant dans le cnractero fr\ai^aAa, e’est Tamour propro;' and Sdgur (&»«• 
vmirSf vol. i. pp. 7*i, 74), ‘car en France Tamour propre, on, si on le veut, 
la vanitd, est ae toates les paasioaa la plus liritable.’ it is meu^ver stated, 
that phrenological observations prove that the French are vainer than the 
English. Combes Eletnads of 0th edit. Edinb. 1845, p. 90; and 

a partial recognitioo of the same fact in Bnmssois, Coura de Jtiu'^noloyie, 

! i. 297. For other instances of writers who have noticed the vanity of the 
^’rench, see Tocgue^yidef fAncieH Etoime, p. 148 ; Barwatty Lit, Praau^, au 
XVIlb 8Ma, p. 80 1 Mtm, de Brtaaot, roL i. p. *272; Mhirepy Hiat. da 
B'rmcej vol. ii. p. 083; Lsitumtey, EuMiaaemmt Sl<marchi^y p. 416 ; Vol^ 
fuwv, LcUrft intditea, vol* ii. p. ^2 ; TttequemUe, Ebme dejjoms XV, voL iL 
p. *1^; He jStael aurta JUpoLHoh, voL L p. 200, vol. ih p. 258. 
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a peculiarity partly referrible to those chivalric traditions 
which even their occasional republics have been unable to 
destroy, and which makes them attach undue importance 
to external distinctions, by which -I mean, not only dress 
and manners, but also medals, ribbons, stars, crosses, and 
the like, which we, a prouder people, have never held in 
such hi^h estimation. The other circumstance is, that 
duelling has from the beginning been moio popular in 
Franco than in England; and as this is a custom which 
we owe to chivalry, the difference in this respect between 
the two counti'ies supplies another link in that long chain 
of evidence by which we must estimate their national ten¬ 
dencies.^^ 

The old associations, of winch these facts ore but the 
external expression, now continued to act with increasing 

The relation between ehivnliy and duelling haA himn notict'd by 
write re; niul in PWicv, where tue duvalrie spirit wm not eotnpletoly do* 
atroyed iioiil tbo lievobitioin we find o<u'(vioujil* tnwea of tliin oonnoxioa 
oven in the reijru of Ivoiii’t XVf. tSmif for inntance, in Mtin. (It ^ 

vi>l. i. p. H($, a curiona Idler iu ro>mrd te chivalry and duelling' in 17i'8. In 
England tliore la, I believo, no evidence of even a single pvivnto diitd being 
fought earlier thiui tlie aixteenth contiirv, nnd there wore not inuuy till tlio 
latter hnlf of l*Iliuib<'th*a reig^i; but in b'nuifo the cnstoiii early in the 
fifteenth century, and in the sixteituth it Ikh’AUio uhiiaI for t]ii 2 Heeond;^ to 
fight aa well m tlie prinnpala. (Jomjwre Mofit/oeirr, M(W(trv, Frfrn(j. vol. !!• 

! i. 430, with J^funUriL Hid, tifA <fin7v vul. vi. p. 48. From that tiuio the 
ore of the Freueh ft>r duelling beemue quite; a pasaiou until the end of the 
eighteenth ceutury, when the Revolution, or ratuerthe circuin^tjincua which 
lea to the Revolution, cftuaed \U cerapamtive coMMution. Some id<'a may be 
farmed of the enonuoua extent of thi.i pracUec fonnorly tu France, by com¬ 
paring the following po&viguM; which 1 have the more pluiiAuii) iti bringing 
together, aa no one naa written even a tolerable biatory of duelling, uot- 
withatandiug the great part it once played in Kiirupean soidcty. 'Hum, 
Hid. Unto, vol, ix. pp, rAf2, Wi, vnl. xv. p. 57 j X>a«tW, Miiice Frmu^m, 
vol. ii. p. 582; Sufitff (lijctmowin, vol. i p. *101, vol. iii. p. 40(>, voL vi. p. 
122, vol. viii. p. 41, vol. ix. p. 406 ; Ctfnw’a of France Jiennj 1 F., 

in liircKe Jlikorical HegcUofione^ p. 407; Bm Jotaon'i Worke, edit. GiHbrd, 
vol. vl p, Buhurtf Jfid, de Fmi (1825, 3rd edit), voL iv. p. 607, 
Tol. V. pp. 300, 301; Ze Clerc^ BSdiothcqH^Umv, vol. xz. p. 342; Zittres de 
Patm, vol. iii. p. 630; Capcfiffne, Sid, ^ la Biformfy vol. viii. p. 08; 
gut*9 BicKdiiu^ vol. i. p. 03; Su lUnwCy Hidot'ietUu, vol. x. p. 13; mem, 
de vol. it p. 101, vol. vii. p. 215, vol. ix. p. 351 ; Mnn. of the Baronns 
d'Cherhirckf vd. i. p. 71, edit Loud. IH52; IjeUrttMditen vol. L 

p. 211; Ltkrm de Dut^ffaad 4 WnlpoU, vol. iii. p. 240, vol iv. pn. 27, 28, 
162; Afowon MiUtnut de$ Bois de Francty pp. 87,88; mog, Uuii\ 

voL V. pp« 402,403, voL xxiii. p. 411, vol. xUv. pp. 127, 401, .vol xlviii. 
p. 622, vol. xlix. p. 130. 
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vi^ur. In France, the protective spirit, carried into 
religion, was strong enough to resist the Reformation, and 
preserve to the clergy the forms, at least, of their ancient 
supremacy. In England, the pride of men, and their ha¬ 
bits of self-reliance, enabled them to mature into a system 
wliat is called the right of private judgment, by which 
some of the most cherished traditions were eradicated; 
and this, as we have already seen, being quickly suc¬ 
ceeded, first by scepticism, and then by toleration, pre¬ 
pared the way for that subordination of the church to the 
state, for which we are pre-eminent, and without a rival, 
among the nations of Europe. The very same tendency, 
acting in politics, displayed analogous results. Our an¬ 
cestors found no difficulty in humbling the nobles, and 
reducing tliem to comparative insignificance. The wars 
of tlio Roses, by brcjiking up the leading fiimilics into two 
hostile factions, aided this movement;^ and, after the 
reign of Edwaid IV., thcro is no instance of any English- 
‘ man, even of theliighest rank, venturing to carry on those 
private wars, by wliich, iu other countries, the groatdords 
still disturbed the peace of socicty.^^ When the civil con- 
t<‘sts subsided, the same spirit displayed itself in the policy 
of Henry VII.and Henry For,thoseprinccs,despots 

as they were, mainly oppressed the highest classes; and 
even Henry VIll., notwithstanding his bjirbarouscruelties, 
was loved by the people, to whom his reign was, on the 
whole, decidedly beneficial. Then there came the Refor¬ 
mation ; which, being an uprising of the human mind, was 
essentially a rebellious movement, and thus increasing the 
insubordination of men, sowed, in the sixteenth century, 
tlie seeds of those great political revolutions which, in the 
seventeenth century, broke out in nearly every part of 
Europe. The connexion between these two revolutionary 


^ On the effect of the wan of Uio Hoecs upon the noblod, compare JTaU 
CoHd* llui, toI. i. p. 10; Imtfard‘9 Ilid, of toI. Iji. p. 340; 

Fi\pHth Antiq^ pp. ^4^ and on thair imnieose peRunisr^i or 
rathor territoriali loHHca, llid» of the i. p. 156. 

< The laat instance of a pitched batde between two powi>rfuI noblemen 
in England occurs in the reign of Edward IV.’ Alfen on the iWopotiW. 
p. VJS, 
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epochs is a subject full of interest; but, for the purpose 
of the present chapter, it will be sufficient to notice such 
events, during the latter half of the sixteenth century, as 
explain the sympathy between the* ecclesiastical and aris* 
tocratic classes, and prove bo '7 the same circumstances 
that were fatal to the one, also prepared the way for the 
downfall of the other. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, a 
large majority of the nobility were opposed to the Pro¬ 
testant religion. This we know from the most decisive 
evidence; and, even if we had no such evidence, a general 
acquaintance with human nature would induce us to sus¬ 
pect that such was the case. For, the aristocracy, by the 
very conditions oftheircxistence, must, as a body, always 
be averse to innovation. And this, not only because by 
a change they have much to lose and little to gain, but 
because some of their most pleasurable emotions arc con¬ 
nected with the past rather than with the i)resent. In 
the collision of actual life, their vanity is sometimes of¬ 
fended by the assumptions of inferior men; it isfi'equently 
wounded by the successful competition of able men. These 
arc mortifications to which, in the progress of society, 
their liability is constantly increasing. But the moment 
they turn to the past, they see in those good old times 
which are now gone by, many sources of consolation. 
There they find a period in which their glory is without 
a rival. When they look at their pedigrees, their quar- 
teiings, their escutcheons; when they think of the purity 
of their blood, and the antiquity of their ancestors—they 
experience a comfort which ought amply to atone for any 
present inconvenience. The tendency of this is very ob¬ 
vious, and has shown itself in the histoiy of every aris¬ 
tocracy the world has yet seen. Men who have worked 
themselves to so extravagant a pitch, as to believe that it 
is any honour to have had one ancestor who came over 
with the Normans, and another ancestor who was present 
at the first invasion of Ireland—^men who have reached 
this ecstasy of the fancy are not disposed to stop there, 
but, by a process with which most minds are iamiliar. 
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they generalize their view; and, even on.matters not im¬ 
mediately connected with their &me, they acquire a habit 
of associating grandeur with antiquity, and of measuring 
value by age; thus transferring to the past an admiration 
which otherwise they might reserve for the present. 

The connexion between these feelings and those which 
animate the clergy is very evident. What the nobles are 
to politics, that are the priests to reli^on. Both classes 
constantly appealiiig to the voice of antiquity, rely much 
on tradition, and make great account of upholding esta¬ 
blished customs. Both take for granted that what is old 
is better than what is new; and that in former times 
there were means of discovering truths respecting govern¬ 
ment and theology which we, in tliese degenerate ages, 
no longer possess. And it may be added, that the simi¬ 
larity of their functions follows from the similarity of their 
principles. Both are eminently protective, stationary, or, 
as they are sometimes called, conservative. It is believed 
that the aristocracy ^ird the state against revolution, 
and that the clergy keep the church from error. The 
first are the enemies of refonners; the otliers are the 
scourge of heretics. 

It does not enter into the province of this Introduc¬ 
tion to examine how far these principles are reasonable, 
or to inquire into tlic propriety of notions which suppose 
that, on certain subjects of immense importance, men are 
to remain stationary, while on all other subjects they are 
constantly advancing. But what I now rather wish to 
point out, is the manner in which, in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, the two great conservative and protective classes 
were weakened by that vast movement, the Reformation, 
which, though completed in the sixteenth century, had 
been prepared by a long chain of intellectual antecedents. 

W^tever the prejudices of some may suggest, it will 
be admitted by all unbiassed judges, that the Protestant 
Reformation was neither moi*e nor less than an open 
rebellion. Indeed, the mere mention of private judg¬ 
ment, on which it was avowedly based, is enough to sub¬ 
stantiate this fact. To establish the right of private 
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judgment, was to appeal from the church to individuals; 
it was to increase the play of each man’s intellect; it was 
to test the opinions of the priesthood by the opinions of 
laymen; it was, in fact, a rising of the scholars against 
their teachers, of the ruled against their rulers. And 
although the Reformed clergy, so soon as they had or¬ 
ganised themselves into a hierarchy, did undoubtedly 
abandon the great principle with which they started, and 
attempt to impose articles and canons of their own con¬ 
trivance, still, this ought not to blind us to the merits of 
the Reformation itself. The tyninny of tlie church of 
England, during the reign of Elizabeth, and still more 
during the reigns of her two successors, was but the na¬ 
tural consequence of that corruption which power always 
begets in those who wield it, and does not lessen the im¬ 
portance of the movement by which the power was ori¬ 
ginally obtained. For, men (rouhl not forget that, tried by 
the old theological theory, the chui'ch of England was a 
schismatic establishment, and could only defend itself from 
the chai'ge of heresy by appealing to that private judg¬ 
ment, to the exercise of which it owed its existence, but 
of the rights of which its o^vn proceedings were a constant 
infraction. It was evident, that if, in religiousnintters, 
private judgment were supreme, it became a high spiritual 
crime to issue any articles, or to take any measure, by 
which that judgment could be tied up; while, on thcother 
hand, if the right of private judgment were not su 2 )rcine, 
the church of England was guilty of apostasy, inasmuch as 
its founders did, by virtue of the mterpretution which their 
own private judgment made of the Bible, abandon tenets 
which they had hitherto held, stigmatize those tenets as 
idolatrous, and openly renounce their allegiance to what 
had for centuries been venerated as the catholic -and apos¬ 
tolic church. 

This was a simple alteimative; which might, indeed, 
be kept out of sight, but could not be refinM away, and 
most assuredly has never been forgotten. The memoiy 
of the great tmth it conveys was preserved by the wi'i t- 
ings and teachings of the ruritans, and by those habits of 
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thought natural to an inquisitive age. And when the full¬ 
ness of time had come, it did not fail to bear its fruit. It 
continued slowly to fmctify; and before the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiw, its seed had quickened into a life, 
the energy of whicn nothing could wthstand. That same 
right of private judgment, which the early Reformera had 
loudly proclaimed, was now pushed to an extent fatal to 
those who opjwscd it. This it was which, canded into 
politics, overturned the government; and, carried into re- 
ligion, upset the church.^* For, rebellion and heresy are 
but different forms of the same disregard of tradition, the 
same bold and independent sphnt. Both are of the natui’e 
of a protest made by modern ideas against old associa¬ 
tions. They arc as a struggle between the feelings of 
the present and the memory of the past. Without the 
cxeroise of private judgment, such a contest could never 
take place; the mci*e conception of it could not enter the 
minds of men, nor would they even drcam of controlliug, 
by their individual energy, those abuses to which all great 
societies are liable, ft is, thorofoi’c, in the highest degree 
natural, that the exercise of this judgment should be op¬ 
posed by thohc two [Kjwerful classes, who, from their posi¬ 
tion, their intorosts, and the habits of their mind, are more 
prone than jiny otlier to cherish antiquity, cleave to super- 
airnunted custom.s, and uphold institutions wliich, to use 
their favourite language, have been conseemted by the 
■jvisdoin of their fathers. 

From this point of view, we arc able to see with great 
clearness the intimate connexion which, at the acces¬ 
sion of Elizabeth, existed between the English nobles 
and the Catholic clergy. Notwithstanding rasuiy excep¬ 
tions, an immense mjijority of both classes opposed the 

” riRfOndon (iZtV. of the SeitUbm, p. dO), in a very aoffry spirit, but 
with perfect truth, noticcB (under the year 1{U0} the connexion between ‘ a 
proud &nd Toaomoun dinliko discipline of tlie church of England^ 

and so hy degrees (as the progrt^bs h rcry natural) an equal ureverenco to 
the gnyer&ment of the state too.* The i^panidi tfovemmentp perhaps, more 
tliou any other in Europe, has understood this relaUon; and eren ao late as 
1780, an ^ici of Charles IV. declared, ^ qu'il y a crime d'hdr^e dans tout 
CO qui tend, ou contribuo, ^ propsger les iddes idTolutionnaires. ZlorffUef 
de rinquitUioH, Tol. u. p. 130. 
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Reformation, because it was basedon that right of private 
judgment, of which they, as the protectors of old opinions, 
were the naturd antagonists. All this can excite no sur¬ 
prise ; it was in the order of things, and strictly accordant 
with the spirit of those two great sections of society. For¬ 
tunately, however, for our country, the throne was now 
occupira by a sovereign who was equal to the emergency, 
and who, instead of yielding to the two classes, availed her¬ 
self of the temper of the age to humble them. The manner 
in which this was effected by Elizabeth, in re^ct, first 
to the Catholic clergy, and afterwards to the Protestant 
clergy,^* forms one of the most interesting parts of our 
history; and in an account of the reign of the great queen, 
I hoTO to examine it at considerable length. At present, 
it will be sufficient to glance at her policy towards the 
nobles—that other class with which the priesthood, by 
their interests, opinions, and associations, have always 
much in common. 

Elizabeth, at her accession to the throne, finding that 
the ancient families adhered to the ancient religion, na¬ 
turally called to her councils advisers who were more 
likely to uphold the novelties on which the age was bent. 
She selected men who, being little burdened by past asso¬ 
ciations, Avere more inclined to favour present interests. 
The two Bacons, the two Cecils, Knollys, Sadler, Smith, 
Throgmorton, Walsingham, were the most eminent states¬ 
men and diplomatists in her reign; but all of them were 
commoners; only one did she raise to the peerage; and 
they were certainly nowise remarkable, either for the rank 
of their immediate connexions, or for the celebrity of their 
remote ancestors. They, however, were recommended to 
Elizabeth by their great abilities, and by their determina¬ 
tion to uphold a religion which the ancient aristocracy 
naturally opposed. And it is observable that, among the 
accusations whichthe Catholicsbroughtagainst the queen. 

The general character of her policy towards the ProtoataJit English 
bishops is summed up yeiy fairly by Couier} though he> as a profesMonal 
writer, u natuially displeased wiw her dimwaid for the heads of the church. 
Co^’s Mid. of Oroed voL yii pp. 267^ 266| e^t. Barham^ 

1840* 
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they taunted her, not only with forsaking the (dd reli^on, 
but also with neglecting the old nobility.’® 

Nor does it require much acquaintance with the his¬ 
tory of the time to see the justice of this charge. What¬ 
ever explanation we may choose to give of the fact, it 
cannot be denied that, dtuing the reign of Elizabeth, there 
was an open and constant opposition between the nobles 
and the executive government The'rebellion of 1569 
was essentially an aristocratic movement; it was a rising 
of the great families of the north against what they con¬ 
sidered the \\p8tart and plebeian ^ministration of the 
queen.” The bitterest enemy of Elizabeth was certainly 

One of tbe charges which, io 1588, SUtua V. publicly brought aMinst 
Elizabeth, was, that ^ she hath rejected and excluded the ancient nobility, 
and promoted to honour obacure people.’ Mmn. of the CathoHe$f toI. 



Tol. ii. p. Bl. Cardiiud Allen taunted her with * diagracing the ancient 
nobility, erecting bue and unworthy persona to all the ciril and eccleuaa- 
tical dignitlea.’ DodtFe Church JiUtotyy edit Tierney, 1840, toI. ill. appen¬ 
dix no. xii.p. xlvL The same influential writer, in bia Adnumiti<my aaia that 
aho had injured England, ^by great contempt and abasing of the ancient 
nobility, repelling them froni due government officee, and paces of honoUTi’ 
AUe/i» Admonition to the Nobility and PtopU of EnyUmd owl IreUrndf 1568 
(reprinted London, 1842), p. xv. Cotiipare tbe account of the Dull of 
16^, in Th Thou, llixt, f/wp. vol. x. p. 175 : ^ On accuaoit Elisabuth d’avoir 
au prf^judice dc la nobleese angloiee dlevd aux dignitos, tant civUea qu*ec- 
cldrtiaatiquea, dee hommee nouveaux, bads naiasaoce, et indignes do lea 
poaadder.’ 

To tbo pbiloaophic historian this rebellion, though not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated by ordinm^ writers, is a very important study, because it is the last 
atuunpt over made oy tho great English IcunUiee to establiah their authority 
by forco of arms. Mr. Wright aaye, that probably all those who took a 
leading part in it * wore allied by blood or intermarriage with the two familiea 
of tho Percies and Nevilos.’ WriMe EHsabelh, 1838, rol. i. p. xxxiy .) a 
valuable work. See also, in ParL Miet, yoL L p. 730, a list of some uf^thoea 
who, in 1571, were attainted on account of this rebellion, and who are sud 
to be ^ all of the best families in tbe north of England.’ 

Dut tbe most complcto evidence we bare respf^ting this etrii^le, con- 
Bists of the collection original documents published in 1840 oy Sir C« 



George Bowes writoe, that the complaint of tbe insurgents 
was certoina counsellors cropeo’ (ts. crept) ^n aboute the prince, which 
liad excluded nobilitp from tho prince,’ Ac., J/emonilcd^ p. 42; and the 
editor’s note says'that thu is one of the cha^iee made in ul tbe proelama- 
riona by tbe earls. Perhaps the most curious proof of how notorioua the 
policy of Elisabeth had become is contmued in a Oiendly letter &om Sussex 
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Mary of Scotland; and the interests of Mary were pub¬ 
licly defended by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of North¬ 
umberland, the Earl of Westmoreland, and the Earl of 
Arundel; while there is reason to‘believe that her cause 
was secretly favoured by the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Cumberland, the Earl of Shrewsbuiy, and the Earl of 
Sussex.'^® 

The existence of this antagonism of interests could not 
escape the sagacity of the English government. Cecil, 
who was the most powerful of the ministers of Elizabeth, 
and who was at the head of affairs for forty years, made 
it part of his business to study the genealogies and ma¬ 
terial resources of the great families; and this he did, not 
out of idle curiosity, but in order to inci’cose his control 
over them, or, as a great historian says, to let them know 
‘that his eye was upon them.’^® The queen herselfj 
though too fond of power, was by no means of a cruel 
disposition; but she seemed to delight in humbling the 
nobles. On them her band fell heavily; and there is 
hardly to be found a single instance of her pnnloning 
their offences, while she punished several of them for acts 
which would now be considered no offences at all. She 
was always unwilling to admit them to authority; and it 
is unquestionably true that, taking them as a clii-ss, they 
were during her long and prosperous reign treated with 
unusual disrespect. Inde^, so clearly marked was lier 
policy, that when the ducal order became extinct, she 
refused to renew it; and a whole generation passed away 
to whom the name of duke was a mere matter of history, 
a point to be mooted by antiquaries, but with which the 
business of practical life had no concern.*® Whatever 

to Cedi, dated 5ih Januaty (MemoriaU, p. 137), one pantmph of 
which * Of late je&ra fow young noblemen have been employed in 

oenrice.’ 

HaOamy L p. 130; Jjmgardj ▼. pp. 07,102; xii. pp. 245, 247. 

Cmd, Sid. voL L p. ; an interesting passage. Turner 
(Bid. of Englandy toI. iiL p. 237) aaya, that Cedi ^ knei^ tho tendoncy of 
ue great lorda to combine agaioet the crown, that they miffht reinetate the 
peeriM in Ae power bom ^ich the bouae of Tudor £ad aepreaaed iV 

In 1672 tue order of duhi^ became eztincti and was not reyiyed till 
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may be her other faults, she was on this subject always 
consistent. Although she evinced the greatest anxiety 
to surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those conventional distinctions by which the 
minds of ordinary sovei’eigns are gi’eatly moved. She 
made no account of dignity of rank; she did not even 
care for purity of blood. Slie valuetl men neither for the 
splendour of tlieir ancestry, nor for the length of their 
pedigrees, nor for the grandeur of their titles. Such 
questions she loft for lier degenerate successors, to the 
size of whose uuderatandings tliey were admirably fitted. 
Our graat queen regulated her conduct by another stand¬ 
ard. Her large and powerful intellect, cultivated to its 
highest point by raflection and study, taught Jicr the true 
measura of afi'aii’s, and enabled her to see, that to make 
a government flourish, its councillora must be men of 
ability and of virtue; but tliat if these two conditions are 
fulfilled, the nobles limy be left to repose in the enjoy- 
mont of their leisure, unoppresaed by those cares of the 
state for which, with a few brilliant cxccfjtions, they are 
naturally disqualified by the number of their prejudices 
and by the frivolity of their pursuits. 

After the death of Elizabeth, an attempt was made, 
first by James, and then by Charles, to revive the power 
of the two great protective classes, the nobles and the 
clergy. But so admirably had the policy of Elizabeth been 
supported by the general temper of the age, that it was 
found impossible for the Stuarts to execute tbeir mischie¬ 
vous plans. The exercise of private judgment, both in 
raligion and in politics, had become so habitual, that these 
princes were unable to subjugate it to their ^vill. And as 
'diaries L, with inconceivable blindness, and ■with an ob¬ 
stinacy even greater than that of his fether, persisted in 
adopting in their worat fonns the superannuated theories 

fiftj jears aftorwartU^ whon James L made the miserable VUliers, duke of 
Buckingham. Bituksfone'M Comnmtiarifgf voL i. p. 397.. This evidently aU 
trocted attention ; for Ben Jonaou, in one of his comedies in 1610, mentioDa 
* 1^6 received heresy that England boars no dukes.* Jorwm'^ Worki^ edit* 
OiHbrd, 1816| vol. v. p. i7, where Giflbrd, not being aware of the extinction 
in 1572, has made an unsatisfactory note. 

VOL. r. <J Q 
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of protection, and attempted to enforce a scheme of go¬ 
vernment which men from their increasing independence 
were determined to reject, there inevitably arose that 
memomble collision which is w6ll termed The Great Re¬ 
bellion of England.*^ The analogy between this and tho 
Protestant Reformation, I have already noticed; but what 
we have now to consider, and wlmt, in the next chapter, 
I will endeavour to trace, is the nature of the difference 
between our Rebellion, and those contemporary wars of 
the Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similai*. 

ClATondon (ZTM. of the ItMlim, p. 210) trul; calls it most pro- 
dt^ous aud the boldest rebellion, that any or country evor brought forth.’ 
See also some strikiDg remarks isx JV^wickU Meftwirs, p. 207. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tlir. CKEtlOY OF THE rROTECTIVE SPIRIT IM FRAHCE EXPLAIMS TITR FAILURK 
OF THE FRONDE. COMPARISON DETWBEK TUB FRONDE AND THE CONTEM- 
roUARY EMOLISR REBELLIOM. 

Thk object of the last chapter was, to inquire into the 
oripn of the protective spirit. From the evidence there 
collected, it appears that this spirit was first organized 
into a distinct secular form at the close of the dark ages; 
but that, owing to circumstances which then arose, it was, 
from the beginning, much less powerful in England than 
in France. It has likewise appeared that, in our country, 
it continued to lose ground; while in France, it early in 
the fourteenth century assumed a new shape, and gave 
i*ise to a centralizing movement, manifested not only in 
the civil and political institutions, but also in the social 
and literary habits of the French nation. Thus &r we 
seem to have cleared tlie way for a proper understanding 
of the history of the two countries; and I now purpose to 
follow this up a little further, and point out how this dif¬ 
ference explains the discrepancy between the civil wars of 
England, and those which at the same time broke out in 
Fnmce. 

Among the obvioixs circumstances connected with the 
Great English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, that it 
was a war of classes as well as of fiictions. From the 
beginning of the contest, the yeomanry and traders ad¬ 
hered to me parliament;^ the nobles and the clergy rallied 

^ tho beginning it mnj bo mid tbnt the yeomaniy und trading 

cloasea of towna woro gonerally boatile to tbe king’s aide^ oven in those 
counties which wore in his muitary occupation $ except in a fow» such aa 
Cornwall^ Worcester, Salop, and most of wales, where the prevmling santi- 

Q a 8 
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round the throne.* And the nnme pven to the two par¬ 
ties, of Roundheads® and Cavaliers,* proves that the true 
nature of this opposition was generally known. It proves 
that men were aware that a question was at issue, upon 
which England was divided, not so much by the paiticular 
interests of individuals, as by the general interests of the 
classes to which those individuals belonged. 

But in the history of the French rebellion, there is no 
trace of so large a mvision. The objects of the war were 
in both countiies precisely the same; the machinery by 
which those objects were attained was very different. 
The Fronde was like our Rebellion, insomuch that it 
was a stiniggle of the parliament against the crown; an 
attempt to secure liberty, and raise up a barrier against 
the despotism of government.® So far, and so long, as we ^ 

nont wfts nhieHj Const. JJid, rol. i. p. 578. Beo aIao 

Ziftffftrd's Jlist. of ?oI. vi. p. dOi; And Alison's Jlid. of Europe^ 

vol. t. p. 40. 

’ Od this divtaion cf claMOi, whicb^ notwithatandinj^ a cx<^ptions, la 
undoubtedly true aa a gimcnu fact, oomparo 3tm(Hrs of Str 2*. ^<tncirkf 

E . 217 j Cnrl^fe's Cromwell f vol. iii. p. 80/ } C/arendoH^s JIt4, of the 
on. pp. 204, 297« 345, 340, 401, 470 ; Hid. of the Lmtj Earliammf, 
booK L pp. 22, 04, hook ii» ^ 03, book lii. p. 78; IIiitchinson*s MomoirSf 
p. 100; Xwliotv's JUe9/2(nV«| W. L p. 104, voL iii. p. 256; Euldrodc's MenwirSf 

p. 86. 

^ Lord Clarendon in hia ^rand iityle, ^tbe rabble contemned and 
deapised under tbo name of roundheada’ Iltd. of tkc EsbeUionj p. I'Ki. 
Tbie was in 1611, when the title appears to havo been tiiat bcatowed. Sue 
Fairfax Comap. toL ii. pp. 185, 320. 

* Just before the batUu of RdguLil], in 1642, Charles said to his troops, 
^You are called cAvaliers in a reproachful srgniiication.’ See the 
i^eech, in Sofwrs 7hvc6r, voL iv.p. 478. Directly (^r tlio battle, ho accunud 
his opponents of ' rendering all pemons of honour odious to Cf)mmou 
people, under the style of cavaliers.’ May's Uxd. of Ms Img 
booK iii. p. 25. 

^ M. Saint-Aulaire (Hid. de la Fronde^ vol. i. p. v.) say^i, that the object 
of the Frondeurs was, * limiter I’autorit^ royale, consacrer lea prlncipes de 
la liberty civile et on coniieT la ffarde aox companies soiiveruuce and at 
p. vi. be calls the declaration oi 1648, ^ une vdntable charto constitution- 
nelle.’ See also, at vol. i. p. 128, the concluding paragraph of the speech 
of Omer Talon. Joly, who was much displeased at this tendency, complins 
that in 1048, ^le peaple tomboit impeiocptiblemcnt dans le eentimont dan- 
gereux, qu*il est naturel et penais de se ddfendre et de a’anner contre la 
violence dea aupdrieura.* de Joly, p. 16. Of the immediate objects 

proposed by the Fronde, one was to dirnuush the taille, and another was to 
obtiuQ a law that no one should be kept in priaon more than twenty-four 
hours, ^aans 4tre temis entre lee mains du ptflement pour lui fvre son 
pioode all se trouvoit criainel, on l*4Iargir s'il dtoit innocent’ M4m. de , 
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merely take a view of political objects, the parallel is com¬ 
plete. But the social and intellectu^ antecedents of the 
French being very different from those of the English, it 
necessarily followed that the shape which the I’ebellion 
took should likewise be different, even though the motives 
were the same. If we examine this divergence a little 
nearer, we shall find that it is cwmccted with the circum¬ 
stance I have already noticed—namely, that in England 
a war for liberty was accomjMinicd by a war of classes, 
while in France there was no war of classes at all. From 
this it resulted, that in France the rebellion, being merely 
political, and not, as with us, also social, took less hold of 
the public mind: it was unaccompanied by those feelings 
of insubordination, in the absence of wliich fi'eedom has 
always been impossible; and, striking noi loot into the 
national character, it could not save the country from 
that seiwile state into which, a few years later, it, under 
the government of Louis XIV., rapidly fell. 

'lhat our Great KebclHon was, in its external form, a 
war of classes, is one of those pjalpablc facts which lie on 
the surface of history. At the parliament® did indeed 
attempt to draw over to their side some of the nobles; 
and in this tliey for a time succeeded. But as the strug¬ 
gle advanced, the futility of this pmlicy became evident. 
In the natural order of the great movement, the nobles 
grow more loyal the pjarliamcnt grew more democratic.® 


Mmtfjhiy vol, ii. p. 135 ; MAm. de MottevSle, Tol. ii. p. 308; de HetZp 
vol, i. p. 2li5j Metu. iFOmer Tidon, toL iL pp. ^^5, 240, 328. 

^ I \wi the wtird in the seoMi given to it hy writers of that 

till 10 , aud not ill the logal senw. 

^ In May 1042^ there rotnained at Westminster forty-two peers, ITaU 
lam's CotiM. Uigt. vol. i. p. 550; but the^ gradually abandoned the pupiiUr 
cause; and, according to PitrL Jlid, vol liL p. 1282^ so dwindled, that oven- 
tuallv ^ B<ddoTii more than live or six ’ were present. 

I'hcsc increasing democratic ti'ndeadea are most clearly indicated in 
Walker'cunous work, Jlutori/ of Indeperuk-ncy, See among other 
paaaagex, biHik i. p. 51). And Olarendoa, under Uie vear 1344, sayn {Hid, 
of thfi JUMUmy p. 514) : 'That violent party, wbicli liad at firnt cozened 
tbo rest into the war, and afterwords obstructed all the.approaches towards 
peace, found now thiU they had finished aa much of their work as the tools 
whioli they had wrought witlt couhl be applied to, and what remaned to be 
done must be despatched by new workmen.’ What these new workmen 
were, he afterwards exfUiiiM, p. 041, to be 'the most inferior people pre* 
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A;id when it was clearly seen that both parties were de¬ 
termined either to conquer or to die, this antagonism of 
classes was too clearly marked to be misunderstood; the 
perception which each had of its own interests being 
sharpened by the magnitude of the stake for which they 
contended. 

For, without burdening this Introduction with what 
may be read in our common histories, it will be sufficient 
to remind the reader of a few of the conspicuous events 
of that time. Just before the war began, the Earl of 
Essex was appointed general of the parliamentary forces, 
with the Earl of Eedibrd as his lieutenant. A commis¬ 
sion to raise troops was likewise given to the Earl of 
Manchester,® the only man of high rank against whom 
Charles had displayed open enmity.'® Notwithstanding 
these marks of confidence, the nobles, in whom parliament 
was at first disposed to trust, could not avoid showing the 
old leaven of their order.” The Earl of Essex so con¬ 
ducted himself, as to inspire the popular party wth the 
greatest apprehensions of his treachery; and, when the 


ferred to All places of trust and profit.’ Book xi. nnder the yofa 
Compare some good remarks by Idr, Belli io ^wrfax Cotrcfipond, vol. iii. 
pp. 116, 110. 

* This after the appointments of Kasex and Bedford, and ^oe in 
lG4d. Ludiaw'3 Afetn. toI. i. p. 68; CYfmweiif vol. i. p. 

^When tlie king attempted to orrost the five inentbers, Msm^heKter; 
at that time LonL j^ymbolton, was the only peer whom he iiupcarhrd. Tins 
circumstance endy art d Kymbolton to the party; his own safety bound him 
more closely to iia interests.’ Zint^anfs toI. vi. p. ^37. Compare 

Clarfndon, p. df5; Zudhw, vol. i. p. 20. It is also sold that Lord E-ssex 
joined the popular party from personal pique against the king. 

Cmrap. vol. in. p. 37. 

Mr. Carlyle has made some very charaoteristio, but very obsena- 
tions on the ^high Essexos and Manchesten of limited nodous nod large 
estates.’ Cromweilt toL i. p. 216. 

Zudh/ui^s Memoirtif voL liL p. 110^ lhdchm$OH's pp. 2^10, 231; 

form’s ZivM of the i&uariit toL iiL p. 100; hubsLtode'n pp. 112, 

113, 119; (Jlarmdmfi pp. 480, 614; or, os i.ord North puts it, 

^for Oeneral Essex began now to appear to the private oabidists somewhat 
wTCStv.’ NerOCi NamUiet of Paeeage* rdaUng to the La\g }\trliametUf pub- 
lishecf in 1070, in Sotnere Tro^f vo). vi. p. 678. At n. 584, the oonio ele¬ 
gant writer save of Essex, ^ being the first person ana last of the nobility 
employ^ by tne parliament in military affitirs, which soon brought him to 
the period of his life. And may he be an example to all future ages, to deter 
all {Arsons of like dignity from being instrumental in setting up a domo- 
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defence of London was intrusted to Waller, he so obsti¬ 
nately refused to enter the name of that able officer in the 
commission, that the Commons were obliged to insert it 
by virtue of their o'wn authority, and in spite of their own 
general.^® The Earl of Bedford, though he had received 
a militaw command, did not hesitate to abandon those 
who conferred it. This apostate noble fled from West¬ 
minster to Oxford; but finding that the king, who never 
forgave his enemies, did not receive him >vitn the fevour 
he expected, he returned to London; where, though he 
was allowed to remain iu safety, it could not be supposed 
that he sliould again cxpeiicnce the confidence of parlia¬ 
ment.** 

Such examples as these were not likely to lessen the 
distrust which both parties felt for each other. It soon 
became evident that a war of classes was unavoidable, 
and that the rebellion of the ])arliament against the king 
must be reinforced by a rebellion of tJie people against the 
nobles.*® To this the popular party, whatever may have 
been their first intention, now wiDingly agreed. In 1645 
they enacted a law, by which not only the Earl of Essex 


CTAtical power, wlioee interest it is to keep down all pcreooa of bis condition.* 
Tlio * Letter of Admonition ’ addn»saod to him hy parliament in 1044, is 
printed in Pari. Iliat. toI. iii. p. 274. 

Liuffar^s vuL yi. p. S16. See also, on the boRtility 

between K«cx and WHlJcr, Waikcr*s JIuL of parti, pp. 28,29; 

mid l*arl. //wt. vol. iii. p. 177. Sir Philip Warwick (/Vrtwotrt, p. a64) con- 
touiptuonsly calls * favourito^genei^ of the city of Ix>udon.' 

Cotnpttre Ifaliam's Const. Hid, voL L pp. 509, 570, with %BitIdrode’t 
Menmrs, p. 90, and hord Bedford’s letter, in ParL Jlid. vol. iii. pp. 169, BK). 
This sliufilin;; letter contimis the nnfavourahlo account of die writer, which 
is given in Clarrudoti'a Ri-MUonpO, 422. 

Br. Bates, who had been phy»claa to Cromwell, uitimatoa Hint this 
was foreseen from the be^dniiing. lie says, that the popular pjirty ofTorod 
command to some of the nobler, ^not that they had auy respect for tlio lords, 
wliom shortly they intended to tura out and to loyel with the commoners, 
but that tlicy ini;,^t p(dson them with their own renom, and rise to grontor 
authority by dmwiug more over to their dde.’ Pnln'g Account of the 
late Tronbioi in pari I. p. 76. XiOrd North too supposes, that alniost 

imiuediatelj after die W)ir began, It was determined to oissolvo the lloiifio 
uf Jjords. tSco Sonicn TracUf voL vi. p. 582. Beyond this, 1 am not awaro 
of any direct early evidence; except that, in 1044, Croiuw*cU is alleged to 
have stated that Uhere would never be a ^ood dine in England dll we bod 
done with lords.’ Carlyldt CyomwcU, voL i. p. 217; and, what ia evidently 
the Biune ciicumstance, in JIdUds Memwn, p. 16. 
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and the Earl of Manchester lost their command, but all 
members of either liouse were made incapable of military 
service.^* And, only a week after the execution of the 
king, they formally took away the legislative power of the 
peel’s; putting at the same time on record their memor¬ 
able opinion, that the House of Lords is ‘ useless, dan¬ 
gerous, and ought to be abolished.’*^ 

But we may find proofs still more convincing of the 
true character of the English rebellion, if we consider 
who those wei’c by whom it was accomplished. This will 
show us the democratic nature of a movement ^vhich law¬ 
yers and antiquaries have vainly attempted to shelter 
under the fonn of constitutional precedent. Our great 
rebellion was the work, not of men who looked behind, 
but of men who looked before. To attempt to truce it to 

{ )cr8onal and tempomry causes; to ascribe this unparal- 
cled outbreak to a dispute rcsjxjcting ship-money, or to 
a quarrel about the privileges of parliament, can only suit 
the liabits of those historians who sec no further than the 
preamble of a statute, or the decision of a judge. Such 
writers forget that the trial of Hampden, and the im- 
p(?achmciit of the five membci's, could have produced no 
effect on the country, unless the people had already been 
prepared, and unlcs.s the spirit of inquiry and of insub¬ 
ordination had so increas(‘d the discontents of men, as 
to put them in a state where, the train being laid, the 
slightest spark sufiiced to kindle a conflagration. 

The ti’utli is, that the rebellion was an outbreak of the 
democratic spirit. It was the politicid form of a move¬ 
ment, of which the Keformation Avas the religious form. 
As the Reformation was aided, not by men in high eccle¬ 
siastical offices, not by great cardinals or wealthy bisho])S, 
but by men filling the lowest and most subordinate posts. 


This WAS tlie * Sclf-denjiDg Ordinsnee^’ which was introduced in De¬ 
cember 1G44; but, owing to tbo resistSDce ^ the peers, was not candied until 
the subeequont April. jW/. toL iiL pp. 320-8J7, 340-343, 355. 

See aIho jHern, of loot'd Jfolieif p. 30; Afetn. ^ Sir P. Warwick^ p. 283. 

On tluA great epoch in the history of ADgland, sec Pari. JM. voL iii. 
p. 1284; Jlallam'M Ctmd. Iliit, roL i p. 04^1; C^mpbdTt vol. i. 

p. 424; LwUotcU Mfm, voL i. p. S46 \ Warwick'$ Mem. pp. 182, 330| 302, 
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just SO was the English rebellion a movement from below, 
an uprising from the foundations, or, as some will have it, 
the dregs of society. The few persons of high rank who 
adhered to the popular cause were quickly discarded, and 
the ease and rapidity with which they fell off was a clear 
indication of the turn that things were taking. Directly 
the army was freed from its noble leaders, and supplied 
with officers drawn from the lower classes, the fortune of 
war changed, the royalists were every where defeated, and 
the king made prisoner by his own subjects. Between 
his capture and execution, the two most important poli¬ 
tical events were his abduction by Joyce, and the forcible 
expulsion from the House of Commons of those members 
who were thought likely to interfere in his favour. Both 
these decisive steps were taken, and indeed only could 
have been taken, by men of great personal influence, and 
of a bold and resolute spirit. Joyce, who carried off the 
king, and who was highly respected in the army, had, 
however, been recently a common working tailor;'* while 
Colonel Pride, whose name is preserved in history as hav¬ 
ing pui’ged the House of Commons of the malignants, was 
about on a level with Joyce, since his originjil occupation 
was that of a drayman.'® The tailor and the dreyman 
were, in that age, strong enough to direct the course of 
public affairs, and to win for themselves a conspicuous 
]) 08 ition ill the state. After tlie execution of Charles, the 
same tendency was displayed. The old monarchy being 
destroyed, that small but active party known as the fifth- 
Tiionai’cliy men increased in imjiortance, and for a time 
exercised considerable influence. Their three principal 


^Cornet JoycOf who was one of the aviators in the army, a tailor^ a 
follow wLu had two or three joan before serred in a very inferior employ- 
lucut in Mr. iloUis's boudo.’ Jlebrlliwi, p. (j12. sb^wd 

lailor-mon.* 1/Israei^it Gmuiutdariei oh the Jieiffn of Charles L, 1851^ 
vol. ii. p. 400. 

Ludlow (Menufiri, yol. iL p. lltf)); N^oblo (Memoirs of the Souse of 
Cromwell, yol iL p. 470); and Winstaiiloy (Loyal edit 1665, 

p. 108), mention tbat Pride bad been a dmyWn. It is said that Cromwell, 
m ridicule of the old disiincUon& conferKd knighthood on him * with a 
ia(^t.' Ormi^s Life of OweHf p. 104 ; Sarris's Lim of the Stuarts, yol iii. 
p. 478. 
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and most distinguished members were Venner, Tuffnel, 
and Ok^. Venner, who was the leader, was a wine- 
cooper;*® Tuflnel, who was second in command, was a 
carpenter; and Okey, though he became a colonel, had 
filled the menial office of stoker in an Islington brewery.*? 

Nor are these to be regarded as exceptional cases. In 
that Juried, promotion depended solely on merit; and if a 
man bad ability, he was sure to rise, no matter what his 
birth or former avocations might have been. Cromwell 
liimselt was a brewer; and Colonel Jones, his brother-in- 
law, had been servant to a private gentleman.** Deane 
was the servant of a tradesman; but he became an admiral, 
and was made one of the commissioners of tlie navy.*® 
Colonel Goffehad been apprentice to a drysalter;*® Major- 
general Whalley had been apprentice to a draper.*^ 

fifth-monftrchv, hoadod mainly by on© Venn a wino-coopor.' 
Carlt/Ws CromvflL vul. iii. p. 282. ‘ VeunoTi a wino-coopcr.^ Zider*s Lift 
and Corrttp. of Clarendon^ toL ii. p. 02. 

< The second to Vimner was one Tuffnel, a carpenter living in Gray’d 

Inn Lane.’ Martyrdwjyf p. iOO. 

” ^ He was stoaker m a brow*house at Islington, and next a most poor 
chandler near Lion-Key in Thames Street.’ iWt Hid. voL iii. p. lOOD. See 
aUo Wif^danle^'s Mari}frolog%ff\i. 122* 

** Some of the clunwy eulogists at Croniwoll wish to supprefla the fact of 
his being a browor; but that ho redly practised that useful tradt^ is attcMted 
by a yanely of ondence, and is distmctly stated by liis own physician, Dr. 
Dales. IfaU's^s TVokWm m £Mffitmdy vol.‘ii. p. 2;l8. Sisi alio Wnlktr'fi Hid 
of Ittdfpewkw^, part i. p. *32, part ii. p. 2.% jwrt iii. p, fi7; KM6 i/w/w vf 
Crowwm, voL i. pp. •H28-3*J1, Other paijsagos, widen 1 cannot now call to 
zniud, will occur to those who have studied the literature of the time. 

< John Jones, at first a serviDg-itian, then a colonid of the Long Pur* 
liament,^ .... married the l^tcctor’s ^ter.’ Purl Hid. vol iii. p. 

* A serring-man; in process of time married one of Croraweirs 6i»iers.* 
Wind<mley*t Martyrolotfyy p. 126, 

^ ^ Kichard Deane, jilsq., is smd to have been a Borvant to one Dutton, a 
toyman iu Ipswich, and to have himself been the son of a person in the 
sonic cranloyiiiOQt; .... was apminted one of tlie conimiiu^ioners of the 
navy with Popham and Blake, and in April (16411) he became an adiuijvd 
and general at sea.’ JVb^’s Xit«s of tie vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 

Win^tanley {Mariyroli p. 121) also saya that D^e was * scr\iuit in Ipswich.’ 

I Ap^ntice to one Vaughan a oiy-salter.’ Nobldi Houeo of OtmweUf 
Tol. ii. p. 507: and see bb JQ^'cid^ vol. L p. 266. 

^ * ^imd apprentice to a wooUen-dr^r.’ Windoidefi Marftfr. p. 108. 
lie afterwards set up in the same trade for himself; but with litUe sucicki, 
for Dr. Dates (TWwUsi ui Enytand^ Tol» 11. p. 2^) c ol ls him *a broken 
clothior.’ 
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pon, a common soldier who had received no education, 
was appointed commander of the London militia; he was- 
raised to the office of sergeant-major-general of the army; 
he was declared commander-in-^hief in Ireland; and he 
became one of the fourteen members of Cromwell’s coun¬ 
cil.'*’^ Two of the lieutenants of the Tower were Berkstead 
and Tichbome. Berkstead wta a pedlar, or at all events 
a hawker of small wares;" and Tichborne, who was a 
linendraper, not only received the lieutenancy of the Tower, 
but became a colonel, and a member of the committee of 
state in 1655, and of the council of state in 1659.'^^ Other 
trades were equally successftil; the highest prizes being 
open to all men, provided they displayed the requisite 
capacity. Colonel Harvey was a silk-mercer;®* so was 
Colonel Rowe;" so also was Colonel Venn.“* Salway had 
been apprentice to a grocer, but, being an able man, he 
rose to the rank of major in the anny; he received the 
king’s remembrancer’s office; and in 1659 he was ap¬ 
pointed by parliament a member of the council of state.*® 
Aix>und that council-board were also gathered Bond the 
di’apcr," and Cawley the brewer;" wliile by their side 


^ AltogctlierilliteraW ClfrrmdoH'$IMfUion,f.\^2. Two extraordinnty 
by him aro prexerved in JfHrfon^a Diatyf voh i. pp. 24^ 25, 48-60. 

HoHea'a Mm. p. 82; LwUtno'n Mm. toI. li. p. dt); and a letter iVom 
Fairfax in Otn/a Memariab of the CioU War, 1842, vol. i, p. 418. 

^ * Jlerkxtoud, wlio lierutoiTore sold neodlea, and thimbles, and 

would liavQ run on au emodany where for a little money; but who now by 
Croniwcll woa preferred to the honourable ebar^ of Uontonant of the Tower 
of Luudon.’ liateia Accomdof tht IrowUeff,part ii. p. 222. 

KoWi lUyicidra, vol. ii pp. 272, 273. Lord Holies {Memoin, p. 174) 
also njontiona that ho wne ^ a huen-dmper.’ 

* li^ward liarvT, laio a poor exlk-man, now colonol, and hath the 
Bishop of London's (lotisO and man nor of F^bam.’ Waikor'a 
port i. p 170. ^One Harvey, a decayed silk* 111021 .' ClarmdQk'a liobailUmj 
p. 4lM. 

^ ClwGn Uowo, ^ put to the trade of a Bilk-mcrrer, • . . « went into tl 
parlianjGut army, and became a colonel.’ NoUt^a Ret/icidea, voL ii. p. 150. 

^ < A ftillnnan in Tendon;.went into the army, and rose to the 

rank of colonel.' NMr'a toL ii. p. 283. A br^en silk-man in 

Choapaide.* WinMardeifi MartyroL p. 130. 

Wa^ker^a In^-pandmcy, port L p. 143; ParL Hid. voL iii. p. 1G08; 
L\uUow*a Mm. voL ii. pp. 241,2ri0; iMMaRrgicidea, voi ii. p. 168,1(52. 

" He was ^ a wooUon-draper at llorcUestor,’ and was * one of tbo council 
of state in 1841) and 1(161/ NobMa RrykuUa, voL i. p. 00: see also Park 
Hid, vol. iii. p. 1604. 

'A brewer in Ohicheater; . . in 1C60-1 be was appointed one of 
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we find John Bemers, who is said to have been a private 
servant,®® and Cornelius Holland, who is known to have 
been a servant, and who was, indeed, formerly a link-boy.®® 
Among others who were now favoured and promotea to 
offices of trust, were Packe the woollen-draper,*® Pury the 
weaver,*^ and Peinblo the tailor.*^ The parliament which 
was summoned in 1653 is still remembered as Barebone’s 
parliament, being so culled after one of its most active 
members, whose name was Barebone, and who was a lea¬ 
ther-seller in Fleet Street." Thus too, Downing, though 
a poor charity-bw,** became teller of the exchequer, and 
representative of England at the Hague." To these we may 
add, that Colonel Hoi’tou had been a gentleman’s servant , 
Colonel Berry liad becna woodmonger;*^ Colonel Cooper 

tho council of state.’ NMc's voL L p. ^ William Cawley, a 

brewer of Chichester.’ Windanlty'4 MuriyrtA, p. 138. 

John Burners, ^supposed to IiaTe boon ori^'nally a sorring-man/ was 
'ono of the council of statu in 1050.’ vol. i. p. 00. 

^Holland the linku-boy.’ If outer’s /wrftjwwfwci/, part lii. p. 37. ^ Ifo 
was ori(rinal]y nothiufr mure than a servant to Sir lloiiry Vtuio; . . . . up<m 
the estanlisbrnent of the Commouwualtb, ho was made ono uf the connoil of 
state in 104i), and again in 1350.’ Noble'n Regicides, vol i. pp. 357^ 358. 

Nobids Mem. of CromKeU, vol. ii. p. 502. 

Walker's Hid. of Iwlependcncg, part i. p, 107. 

RUis's Origifi/tl Letters iUustraiive of Rnglish JTidorg, third series, vol. 
iy. p. 210; I^ond. 1840. 

Pari. Hid. vol. iii. p, 1407 j Rose's Riog, Diet, vol iii. p. 172 j Clatvfi^ 
don's RchellioH, p. 704. 

** ^ A poor child bred upon chari^.’ J7fliTM*s Stuarts, vol. v. p. 281. * A 
man of an obscure birth; and more obscure education.’ Clarfudofds Li/s of 
Himself, p. 1116. 

See Vaughan's CromweU, voL i. pp. 227, 228, rol. ii. pp. 200, .302, 4.33; 
Lider's Life and Corresp, of darendon, vol. ii. p. 231, vol. iii, p. 134. The 
common opinion is, that he was the son of a clergy man at IlacKiicy; but if 
BO, he was probably illegititnafo, considering the way he was brought up. 
HowovcT; hts llftck^y origin is very doubtful, and uo one appoaTs to know 
who his father was. See Notes <md Queries, voL iii. pp. 00, 213. 

^ Noble's Regicides, voL i. p. 302. Cromwell had a great regard for this 
lemarkablo man, who not only disrinpushed himself as a soldier, but, 
judging from a letter of his recently^ublisbed, appears to have repaired the 
doticiendes of his early education. Sec Fairfax Correspond, vul. iy. pp. 22- 
25,108. 'fhere never has been a period in too history of h^nglond in which 
80 many men of natural ability wore cmpli^ed in the public suryico as during 
tbo Commonwealth. 

Noble's House of Crotnwell, voL ii p. 507. 
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a haberdasher;Major Rolfe a shoemaker;^® Colonel 
Fox a tinker}*® and Colonel Hewson a cobbler.®^ 

Such were the leaders 6f the English rebellion, or, to 
speak more properly, such were the instruments by which 
tne rebellion was consummated.®* If we now turn to 
France, we shall clearly sec the difference between the 
feelings and temper of the two nations. In that countiw, 
the old protective spirit still retained its activity; and the 
people, being kept in a state of pupilage, had not acquired 
tlioHC habits of self-command and self-reliance, by which 
alone great things csin be effected. They had been so 
long accustomed to look with timid reverence to the upper 
cbisses, that, even when they rose in arms, they could not 
tlirow off the ideas of submission wliicli were quickly dis¬ 
carded by our ancestors. The influence of the higher 
ranks was, in England, constantly diminishing; in France, 
it was scfii-cely impaired. Hence it happened that, al¬ 
though the English and French rebellious were contem- 
poraiy, and, in tlieir origin, aimed at precisely the same 
objects, they were distinguished by one most important 
difference, was, that tlic English rebels were headed 


** CromteeQ^ y6l, ii. p. 518; Trouhiff, toI. ii, p. 222. 

BairM's Latfi If'oubiet, vol. i. p. B7; Lydlow^n Mem, toL L p. 220. 

^ U^aiker'$ IBst, of Independ^Ji^y part iL p. 87. 

Ludlow, who was well acqu^ttil with Colonel IlewBon, eaya that he 
* hod iKHin a Hhoemakor/ Litdi/vfs Mcmoir$j vol. ii. p. 139. Hut this is the 
otniable partiality of a friend; and there is no doubt that tho ^^lant colonel 
woa uoitner more nor lean than a cobbler. See W<Uker'$ part li. 

p. •’H); Wi/mUmleif'i MariynA. p. 123; Batds LaU Tn>ubt€$f vol. iL p 222; 
^obie*n OrontwcUy vol. ii. pp. 251, *145,470. 

Walker, who relates what he himself witnessed, says, that, about 1040, 
tho army was commanded by * colonels and superior omeers, who lord it in 
their gilt coaches, rich apparel, costly fcasUnga; though some of them led 
dray-horsec^, wore leather-^clts, and were never able to name their own 
fatb ere ur mothers. ^ IlUt. of put ii. p. 244. Tho MerevriiU BuHiewy 

1047, Hsys, ^ Chelmsford was goremed by a tinker, Uro cobblers, two tailors, 
two jiudioA’ Sotith^'s CofH»ion}dace tliinl series, 1850, p. 430. And, 
at p 4.*i4, another worl^ in 10^7, makes a similar statoment in repaid to 
Cainbrldgo; wliile Lord Holies assures us, that ^moat of the colon^ and 
officers (were) mean tradesmen, brewers, taylors, ^Idsmiths, shoemakers, 
and the like.' JLMeis p. 140. When Wbitelocke was in Sweden, 

in 1053, theprmtor of one of the towus abused tho parliament, aa^nf, * that 
tb^ had killed their king, and were a company of taylors ana c^blera.' 
WitUiocke'M Swedish voL i. p 206. Soe also a note in Cormthen^o 

Iliii, of the CAmtcA of vol. it* p 166. 
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• W popular leaders; the French rebels by noble leaders^ 
The bold and sturdy habits which had long been culti¬ 
vated in England, enabled the middle and lower classes 
to supply their own chiefs out of their own ranks. In 
France, such chiefs were not to be found; simply because, 
owing to the protective spirit, such habits had not been 
cultivated. While, therefore, in our island, the functions 
of civil government, and of war, were conducted with con¬ 
spicuous ability, and complete success, by butchers, by ba¬ 
kers, by brewers, by cobblers, and by tinkers, the struggle 
which, at the same moment, was going on in France, pre¬ 
sented an appearance totally different. In that countiy, 
the rebellion was headed by men of a fer higher standing; 
men, indeed, of the longest and most illustrious lineage. 
There, to be sure, was a display of unexampled splendour; 
a galaxy of rank, a noble assemblage of aristocratic insur- 

g ents and titled demagogues. There was the Prince dc 
bndd, the Prince de Conti, the Prince dc Marsillac, the 
Duke de Bouillon, the Duke dc Beaufort, the Duke de 
Longueville, the Duke dc Chevreusc, the Duke de Ne¬ 
mours, the Duke dc Luynes, the Duke de Brissac, the 
Duke d'Elbccuf, the Duke dc Candalo, the Duke de hi 
Tremouille, the Marquis de la Boulaye, the Marquis dc 
Laigues, the Marquis de Noirmoutier, the Marquis dc 
Vit^, the Marquis de Fosseuse, the Marquis de Sillciy, 
the Marquis d’Estissac, the Marquis d’llocquincourt, the 
Count de Rantzau, the Count de Montresor. 

These were the leaders of the Fronde;®® and the mere 
announcement of their names indicate the difference be¬ 
tween the French and Eng lish rebellions. And, in con¬ 
sequence of this difference, there followed some results, 
which are well worth the attention of tho.se ■writers who, 
in their ignorance of the progress of human affairs, seek 
to uphold that aristocratic power, which, fortunately for 

^ Even Da Retzi *vho attempted to OTganisa a oopulctr party^ 

found thjat it waa impoaaible to ttM any atep without the noblea; and^ not¬ 
withstanding his democratic tandendos, he^ in 1048, thought it advisable 
^ tftoher d'angager dans laa intdrlta publics las peiaonnas do quality.' 
de Jol^, p* 81. ^ 
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the interests of mankind, has long been 'waning; and 
whichjdui'ing the last seventy years, has, in the most civi¬ 
lized countries, received such severe and repeated shocks, 
that its ultimate late is hardly a matter respecting which 
mi^ch doubt can now be entertained. 

The English rebellion was headed by men, whose 
tastes, habits, and associations, being altogether populai*, 
formed a bond of sympathy between them and the Mople, 

• and preserved the union of the whole party. In France, 
the sympathy was very weak, and therefore the union ■was 
very precarious. What sort of sympathy could there be 
between the mechanic and the peasant, toiling tor their 
daily bread, and the rich and dissolute noble, whose life 
was passed in those idle and frivolous pursuits which 
debased his mind, and made his order a byword and a 
reproach among the nations? To talk of sympathjr exist¬ 
ing between the two classes is a manifest absurdity, and 
most assuredly would have been deemed an insult by those 
high-bom men, who treated their inferiors with habitual 
and insolent contempt. It is true, that, from causes which 
have been already stated, the people did, unhappily for 
themselves, look up to those above them with the greatest 
veneration; ^ but eveiy page of French history proves 
how unworthily this feeUng was reciprocated, and in how 
complete a thraldom the lower classes were kept. While, 
therefore, the French, from their long-established habits 
of dependence, were become incapable of conducting their 
own rebellion, and, on that account, were obliged to place 
themselves under the command of their nobles, this very 
necessity confirmed the servility which caused it; and 
thus stunting the growth of freedom, prevented the 

^ MabW (Observations stir fltid, dc France, voL i. p. 367) frankly 
* L’exem^Io d’un frnsid a to^|o'aT8^t^ plos conta^eux chdz FranQais quo 
partout ailldun.’ oae toL il r ^ Jamau Texemple dos •granda 

06 auaai contogieux ailleurs ^*6ii rVauce | on dimit qu'ila ont lo n^heureux 
privilege do tout jafitifier.’ luvarol, though his opinions on other points were 
entirely opposed to those of Mably^ sajr^ that, m iVance, ' la noblesse est 
aux yeux du peuplo une eep^ce de region, dont les gentilwommes sont les 
pr^tres.’ Mnu de Sivarol, p. 94. HappilTi the IVench KerolutioD, or 
rather the circumstances whitm caused tho fwich RerolutiODy have utterly 
destroyed this ignonunious homage. 
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nation from .Meeting, by their civil wars, those groat 
things whicl • 'ijlii England, were able to biing about 
by ours. 

■ Indeed, it is only necessary to read the French litera¬ 
ture of the seventeenth century, to see the incompatibility 
of the two classes, and the utter hopelessness of fusing into 
one party the popular and aristocratic spirit. Wlule the 
objcctof the people was to free themselves from the yoke, 
the object of the nobles was merely to find new sources 
of excitement,®* and minister to that personal vanity for 
which, as a body, they have always been notorious. As 
this is a de])artment of history that has been little studied, 
it will be interesting to collect a few instances, which will 
illustrate the temper of the French aristocracy, and will 
show what sort of honoui’s, and what manner of distinc¬ 
tions, those were, which this powerful class was most anxi¬ 
ous to obtain. 

That the objects chiefly coveted were of a veiy trifling 
description, will be anticipated by whoever has studied 
the cfiFect which, in an immense majority of minds, here¬ 
ditary distinctions pi*oduce upon j>ei’ 80 jjal diameter. How 
pernicious such distinctions ai-e, may be clearly seen in 
the history of all the Euro])ean aristocracies j and in the 
notorious fact, that none of them have preseiwed even a 
mediocrity of talent, except in countries where they am 
frequently invigorated by the infusion of plebeian blood*, 
and their order strengthened by the accession of those 
masculine energies which arc natural to men who make 
their own position, but cannot be looked for in men whoso 
position is made for them. For, when the notion is once 
firmly implanted in the mind, that the source of honour is 
from without, rather than fixtm within, it must invariably 


^ The Duke 1& Kochefoucanld cendidlj adzniU that; in tfao 
nobles raised a civil war. *ayec d’autant plus dc chaleur que c’dtnit line 



Compare, in Mim. dOm^r TahUy toL ii. pp. 467,44i6, a summary of the rea¬ 
sons which, in 1840, induced the nobles to go to war; and on the way iu 
which their frivolity debased the FVoode, see LanoUhy Hid. den ^Van^aitf 
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happen that the possession of external -itionwiUbe 
preferred to the sense of internal power. . 4 such cases, 
the majesty of the human intellect, ana the dignity of 
human knowld^gc, are considered subordinate to those 
mock and spurious gradations by which weak men mea¬ 
sure the degrees of their own littleness. Hence it is, that 
the real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed; 
that which is trifling is valued more than that which is 
great; and the mind is enervated by confonning to a false 
standard of merit, which its own prejudices have raised. 
On this account, they are pvidcntly in the wrong, who 
reproach the nobles with their pride, as if it were a cha¬ 
racteristic of their order. The truth is, thai, if pride were 
once established among them, their extinction would ra¬ 
pidly follow. To talk of the pride of hereditary rank, is a 
contradiction in terms. Pride depends on the conscious¬ 
ness of self-appluuse; vanity is fed by the applause of 
othere. Pride is a reserved and lofty iwission, which dis¬ 
dains those cxternaldistinctionstliul vanity eagerly grasps. 
The proud man secs, in his own mind, the source of his 
own dignity; wliich, as he well knows, can be neither in¬ 
creased nor diminished by any acts except those which 
pi’oceed solely from himself. The vain man, restless, in¬ 
satiable, and always craving after the admiration of his 
contemporaries, must naturally make great account of 
those external marks, those visible tokens, which, whetlier 
they be decorations or titles, strike directly on the senses, 
and thus captivate the vulgar, to whose understandings 
tliey are immediately obvious. This, tlierefore, being the 
great distinction, that pride looks within, while vanity 
looks without, it is clear that when a man values himself 
for a rank which he inherited by chance, without exer¬ 
tion, and without merit, it is a proof, not of pride, but 
of vanity, and of vsmity of the most despicable kind. It 
is a proof that such a mau has no sense of real dignity, 
no idea of what that is in which alone all gi'catness con¬ 
sists. What marvel if, to minds of this sort, the most 
insignificant trifles should swell into matters of the highest 
importance? What marvel if such empty understandings 

VOL. I. R R 
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should be busied with ribbons, and stars, and crosses; if 
this noble should ^am after the Garter, and that noble 
pine fortheGoldenFleece; if one manshould longto carry 
a wand in the precincts of the court, and another man to 
fill an office in the royal household; while the ambition of 
a third, is, to make his daughter a rooid-of'honour, or to 
raise his wife to be mistress of the robes? 

We, seeing these things, ought not to be surprised that 
the French nobles, in the seventeenth centuiy, displayed, 
in their intrigues and disputes, a frivolity, which, thougli 
redeemed by occasional exceptions, is the natural charac' 
teristic of eveiy hereditary aristocracy. A few examples 
of this will suffice to give the reader some idea of the 
tastes and temj)er of that powerful class which, during 
several centuries, retarded the progress of French civili¬ 
zation. 

Of all the questions on which the French nobles were 
divided, the most important was that touching the ri^ht 
of sitting in the royal presence. Tin's was considered to 
be a matter of such gravity, that, in comparison with it, a 
mere struggle for lll^rty fiidcd into insignificance. And 
what made it still more exciting to the minds of the nobles 
was, the extreme difficulty with which this great social 
problem was beset. According to the ancient etiquette 
of the French court, if a man were a duke, his wife might 
sit in the presence of the queen; but if his rank were in¬ 
ferior, even if he were a luaitjuis, no such liberty could be 
allowed.^ So far, the rule was very simple, and, to the 
duchesses themselves, highly agreeable. But the mar¬ 
quises, the counts, and tlie other illustrious nobles, were 
uneasy at this invidious distinction, and exerted all theii' 
energies to procure for their own wives the same honour. 
This the diuics strenuously resisted; but, owing to cir- 

^ Hence the duclieeses were called ftAaiKcs * * tKoae of lower rank 

* non 2f^m, di Fontauti/ Mareml^ toI. 1 p. 121, The Count de S^iir 

tells ns tbst ^les duchesses jouiasaient de I a prdrogatiTo d'etre assises sur 
un tabouret ebes U nine.' de ToL i. p. Til The important 

attached to this is amuaingly illuaUated in MMn. de vol iii. 

pp. Slh-diSj PariSi 1842 1 which should be compered with Zla TocqveviUef 
/Upna de Zmm XVf vol li p. 116, and de vol x. p. 686. 
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cumstances which, unfortunately are not fully understood, 
an innovation was made in the reign of Louis XIII., and 
the privilege of sitting in the same room with the queen 
was conceded to the female members of the Bouillon 

consequence of this evi 
seriously complicated, 
of the aristocracy considered that the purity of their de¬ 
scent gave them claims nowise inferior to those of the 
house of Bouillon, whose antiquity, they said, had been 
grossly exaggerated. The contest which ensued, had the 
effect of breaking up the nobles into two hostile parties, 
one of which sought to preserve that exclusive privilege 
in which the other wished to participate. To reconcile 
these rival pretensions, various expedients were suggested; 
but Jill were in vain, and the court, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Mazarin, bfing pressed by the fear of a rebel¬ 
lion, showed symptoms of giving way, and of yielding to 
the inferior nobles the point they so ardently, desired. In 
1648 and 1649, the queen-r^ent, acting under the advice 
of her council, formally conceded the right of sitting in 
the royal presence to the three most distinguished meih- 
bers of the lower aristocracy, namely, the Countess de 
I’leix, Madame de Pons, and the Princess de Marsillac.®® 


family.*^ In 
tion became 


1 precedent, the ques- 
since other members 


* Survint incontinent line entre difficult^ i la eoar aur le aujet dea 
tnbourota, que doivent avoir lea dames dans la ebambre de la rcinc; car en¬ 
core que cela no s'accorde rd^^uli^iement qu*aux duchB«<eefl, ndanmoins le feu 
rni Louis Xill. TaToit accords aux lillea de lamaison do JlouiiloD/ 
tTOmer Talon, vol. iii. p. 5. 8ee also^ on this encroachmont on the rights of 
the ducLessea under Louis the case of in Dudos, M^niotres 

(SccreUi, vol. i. pp. SCO, 1)61, The coDseqoences of the innovation were very 
sorious j and TaUemaot des Bdaux (Nidonetifs, vol. viii. pp, 223, 224) men¬ 
tions a distinguished ladyi of whom he says, ‘ I’our aatiBfaire son ambition, 
il loi falloit un tabouret: elle cabale poor ^pouser le vieux Jk>uillQD La 
Marck vouf pour la aocondo foie.’ In she failed: but, determined not 
to be baffled, * elle ne se rebate point, et voulaot k toute force avoir nn 
tabouret, elle dpouae le fils aind du dac de Villarsc’ust un ridicule de corps 
et d’eeprit, car il est bossu et quasi imbA^ile, et gueux par-dessus cela.' 
Tbie melancholy event b^pened in 1049. 

As to the Coimteaa de Fleix and Madame-de Pons, see 3Um, de 
ville, vol. iii. pp. 116, 309. According to the same high authori^ (vol. iii. 
p. 807), the mferiority of the Princess de Manillae consisted in tns painful 
fact, tuat her husband was merely the son of a duke, and the duke himself 
was still alive, ^ iV n'dtoit qua gentUbooune, et son le due de la Roche* 
foucauld nMtoit pas mort’ 

n a 2 
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Scarcely had this decision been promulgated, when the 
princes of the blood and the peers of the realm were 
thrown into the greatest agitation.®® They immediately 
summoned to the capital those members of their own order 
who were interested in repelling this daring aggression, 
and, forming themselves into an assembly, they at once 
adopted measures to vindicate their ancient rights.®® On 
the other hand, the inferior nobles, flushed by meir recent 
success, insisted that the concession just made should be 
raised into a precedent; and that, as the honour of being 
seated in the presence of majesty had been conceded to 
the house of Foix, in the person of the Countess de Fleix, 
it should likewise be granted to all those who could prove 
that their ancestry was equally illustrious.®^ The greatest 
confusion now arose; and botn sides urgently insisting on 
their own claims, there was, for many months, imminent 
danger lest the question should be decided by an appeal 
to the ewoi*d.®* But as tlic higlier nobles, though less 
numerous than their opponents, were more powerful, the 
dispute was finally settled in their favour. The queen 
sent to their assembly a fbimal message, which was con¬ 
veyed by four of the marshals of France, and in whicli 
she promised to revoke those privileges, the concession of 
which had given such offence to tlie most illustrious mem¬ 
bers of the French aristocracy. At the sanie time, the 


The lon^ account of theee proccediD/n in Mim. de MoHevtflCf vol. iii. 
pp, 807-30!^ shows the importance attained to them by contemporary 
opinion. 

^ In October 1640, Ma noblesse s’asaombla ft Paris sur lo fait des tabou- * 
reta.’ Minu de Lend, Tol. i. p. 184. 

St <Tous ceux done qui par leurs venx aToient dans leun maisons de la 
grandeur, par des alliances des femmes descendues do ceux qui iStoient au¬ 
trefois mattres et souverains des proTincea de France, demandftrent la memo 
prerogative que celle qui veaoit aetre accordde au sang de Foix.’ de 

JfoUenlU, vm. iii. p. 117. Another cnotemporaiy says: ^Cette prdtention 
4mut toutes les musons do la coor aur^ cette ditrdrenoe et indgalitd.’ MSm. 
<rOmer Talon, toL iii. p. 6.; and toL il. p. 437: ^ le n&rquis de Noirmoutier 
et celui de Vitry deznandoient le tabouret pour leurs femmes.’ 

^ Indeed, at one moment, it iraa determined that a counter-demonstration 
should be tnade on the part of the ioferior nobles | a proceeding which, if 
adopted, must have caused civil war: ’Nous rdsolftmea une contrs-assemblfte 
da noblame pour soutanir le tabouiet de la rnaison de Rohan.’ De BeU, 
M i mwe e , rol. i p. 284. 
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marshals only pledged themselves as responsible for 
the promise of the queen, but-undertook to sign an agree¬ 
ment that they would personally superintend its execu¬ 
tion.*® The nobles, however, who felt that they had been 
ag^eved in their most tender point, were not yet satis¬ 
fied, and, to appease them,it was necessary that the atone¬ 
ment should be as public as the injury. It was found 
necessary, before they would peaceably disperse, that go¬ 
vernment should issue a document, signed by the queen- 
regent, and by the four secretaries of state,in which the 
favours granted to the unprivileged nobility were with¬ 
drawn, and the much-cherished honour of sitting in the 
loyal presence was taken away fiom the Princess de Mar- 
sillac, from Madame de Pons, and from the Countess de 
Fleix.«» 

Those were the subjects which occupied, the minds, 
and wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while their 
country was distracted by civil wai*, and while questions 
were at issue of tlie greatest importance—questions con¬ 
cerning the liberty of the nation, and the reconstruction 
of the government.®® It is hardly necessary to point jut 
how unfit such men must have b^n to head the people in 
their arduous struggle, and how immense was the differ¬ 
ence bcfween them and the leaders of the great English 
Rebellion. The causes of the failure of the Fronde are, 
indeed, obvious, when we consider that its chiefs were 
drawn from that very class respecting whose tastes and 
feelings some evidence has just been given.®^ How that 


** 3f^m, de MoUettQiCf toL liL p, 

^ ^Signd d’elle, et de$ quatre socrdtidrai Ibid. Tol. iii. p. 301, 

^ The best Accounts of this (pent simple will be found in the Metnotn 
of Madame de MottevUlef and in of Omer TaIob j two writers of rory 
diftreot minds, but both of them deeply impressed with the magnitude of 
the cuntost 

^ Saint Aulaiie (ffisi» de la Ihmde^ toL L p. 817) sajs, that in this same 
jear (1049)^ * Teeprit de diaettasion fermentait dans toutes les tetes^ et cha- 
cun k cette dpoque floumettait les actes de I'autoritd b uu examen raisonod.* 
Thus, too» in de Monifilat, under 1040^ ^ on ne *parlait publiquement 
dans Palis que de rdpublique et de libertd,* toL li. p. IM. In 1648,' effusa 
eat contemptio suner prin<upes.* Mim. dOmer Twm. voL ii p. S71. 

That the future of the Fronde is not to be ascribed to the inconstanew 
of the people^ la admitted hj De Rets, b; far the ablest obs^er of his time: 
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evidence might be almost indefinitely extended, is well 
known to readers of the French memoirs of the seven¬ 
teenth century—a class of works which, being mostly 
written either by the nobles or their adherents, supplies 
the best materids from which an opinion may be formed. 
In looking into these authorities, where such matters are 
related with a becoming sense of their importance, we find 
the greatest difficulties and disputes arising as to who was 
to have an arm-chair at court;®* who was to be invited 
to the royal dinners, and '^ho was to be excluded from 
them; who was to be ki^ed by the queen, and who was 
not to be kissed by her;^® who should have the first seat 
in church what the proper proportion was between the 
rank of different peraons, and the length of the cloth on 
which they were allowed to stand what was the dignity 
a noble must have attained, in order to justify his enter- 


^VouB vouB ^tonneres peut^Stre de ce que je dU plus adr, d cause de 
rinstabUitd du peuplo: nifua U faut uvouer que cclui de Poiia se fixo plua 
qu’aucun autre; et AI. do VUlcroi, qui a M le plue habOo hotnine 
de un di^ctei et qui on a parfaitomeot coona la naturel dana tout lo cours de 
la l^uo, ou il lo gouTona aoua M. du U«uno. a M do co Bon^ment. Ce quo 
j*ozi dprouvois mol-meme roe lo pereuadott.* dtf toI. i. p. 348; 

a remarkable paB8^e> and forming a Btriking contrast to the declamation of 
tboeo ignorant writen who are uwaye reproach ing the people with their 
iicklenesB. * 

^ Thie knotty point was docidod in iavour of the Duke of York^ to whom, 
in 1G40. Ma reine fit de grande hootieura, et lui donna une chaise i bras.’ 








seems to have been difibreatly arranged; for Omer Talon (Afhn, yoL ii 
p. 332) telle us that' le due d'Orioaue n'avoit point de fauteuil, zuais un 
Birople eiogo pliant, k cause que nous 4tioD8 dans la charobre du roi.’ In 
the eubaequent year, the eceae not being in the king's room» the same writer 
describee 'M. le due d’Orleans assis dima un fautouil/ Md. vol. iii p. 96. 
Compare Ze VassoTf Mid, de Xome X22I, yoL yiiL p. 310. Voltaire (Did, 
Philce, art. CMfnoniee) says: ^ Le iaateml i brae, la ^aise h dos, le tabouret, 
la roiun droito et la mun Auche, ont dtd pendant pluaieun si^lee a importBnts 
obicte de politique, ct diUuetiea einets de querellea.’ (Euerct de roAoirs, 
yd ixxYih p. 486. The etiquette of the ^&uteuil’ and ^ chiuee ’ ie explained 
in M4rru de Gadtif yoh x. p. 287. 

^ See ds MoUeddey toL iii. pp. 309, 310. 

^ See a list of those it wae proper for the queen to kiss, in de 
MoUevHU, yoL iii. p. 318. 

Minu dOmer Teltm, yoL L pp. 217-219. The Prince de Condd hotly 
asserted, that at a Te Deum ^ il ne pouTidt Stre aaris en autre place que dans 
la proraidre chairs/ This was in 1642. 

" For a quarrel respecting the ^drap de pied/ see de MotUvillef 
toL U. p, 249. 
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ing the Louvre in a coach who was to have precedence 
at coronations whether all dukes were equal, or whether, 
as some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having once pos¬ 
sessed the sovereignty of Sedan, was superior to the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, who had never possessed any sove¬ 
reignty at all whether the Duke de Beaufort ought or 
ought not to enter the council-chamber befoi*e the Duke 
de Nemours, and whether, being there, he ought to sit 
above him,^^ These were the gi-eat questions of the day: 
while, as if to exhaust every form of absurdity, the most 
serious misunderstandings arose os to who snould have 
the lion our of giving the king his napkin os he ate his 
nicals/^ and who was to enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of helping on the queen with her shiit*^® 


A Tory Boriotis disputa vrna enua^d hr the rlaim of the Prince de 
for * uermiMiou d'ltotror duoH le l^mvro eu cilitdmu.' Jifem. de 
MoiUvilidf vol. iii. pp. 

^ ^fem. de vol i. pp. 422, 42«‘l at tlio coronation of Louie 

XHT, Other inettujcea of di(1)f*nUiefl raueed by cjuoationH f>f preccnlonce, will 
b« found in Mem. d'Oiwr TuIoh, vol iii. pp, 20, 24, 4^17; and even in the 
grave work of Sully, (J^k-onomiee Roi/tde$, vol ril p. 12fi, vol viii. p. S95 : 
which should be comparod with J}e TXw, Uhw. toI ix. pp. 8C, 8>. 

MStn, do LfH<iy vol i. pp. 378, 37i). Lenot, who woe a great admirer 
of the nobles, relates all tluB without the fainteat poivcption of ite absurdity. 
1 ought not to omit A terrible dieputc, in 1652, respecting tho recognition of 
the olaims of the Duke de Itohan (Mem de Conrartt pp. 15L 152); nor 
another diapute, in tho reign of Henry iV., aa to whether a duke ought to 
Rign hia name before a inArahal or whether Uie marshal should siuti first 
I)e ThoHy Hid. Uni\>. vol xi. p. II, 

This difficulty, in 1052, caused a violent Qtiarrel between the two dukea, 
and ended in a duel, in which the Duke de ^emoure was killed, os is men¬ 
tioned by most of tho conUimporaiy writen. See de MmigUtty vol ii. 

f . 357; Mhn. de la liocheffmcaM, vol ii. p. 172 j M4m. de CmraH, pp, 17^ 
75; Mem, de Rdz, vol, li. p. 203 5 Mem. ^Omer 7h/bA,Tol iii. p. 4^7. 

PontchartToin, one of the ministere of state, writoA, under the year 
1^0: * En ce m4me temps s'dtoit mil un tree grand diff4rond eutre li, le 
prince de Condd ot M. lo eomte de Solseims, sur la einet de la serviette qua 
chacun d’eux pretendolt devoir presenter au roi quand ils so nmcontreroient 
tous deux BA majesty.* if/m. de TWciWfmw, vol. ii. p. 295. IjeVassor, 
who gtvoB a fuller account (B^fftte de Lome Xlll^ vol iii. pp. 530,537). says, 

^ Cliacun des deux princes du sang fort dchauffes & qui feroit uno fonction do 
maltra dlidtol, tiroit la serviette de son cutd, et la contestation augmentoit 
d’une manUre dent ios Buites pouvoient devenir fischouBea' But* the king 
interposing, ^ ila furent done obliges de c^or: mais ce ne fut pas sans se dire 
Pun a Tautro des paroles liautcs et menafantes.’ 

According to some authorities a man ought to bo a dnke before hia 
wife could be allowed to meddle with the queen*! sh ift; according to other 
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It may, perhaps, be thought that I owe some apology 
to the I'eader for obtruding upon his notice these miser- 
abledisputesrcspectingmatters which, howeverdespicable 
they now appear, were once valiied by men not wholly 
devoid of understanding. But, it should be I'emembered 
that their occurrence, and above all, the importance for¬ 
merly attached to them, is part of the history of the French 
mind; and they are therefore to be estimated, not accord¬ 
ing to their intrinsic dignity, but according to the infor¬ 
mation they supply respecting a state of things which has 
now passed away. Events of this sort, though neglected 
by ordina^ historians, are among the staff and staple of 
history. hTot only do they assist in bringing before our 
minds the age to which they refer, but in a philosophic 
point of view they are liighly important. They are part 
of the materials from which we may generalize the laws 
of that great protective spirit, which in different periods 
assumes different shapes; but which, whatever its form 
may be, always owes its power to the feeling of veneration 
as opposed to the feeling of independence. IIow natural 
this power is, in certain stages of society, becomes evident 
if we examine the basis on which veneration is itself sup¬ 
ported. The origin of veneration is wonder and fear. 
These two passions, either alone or combined, are the or¬ 
dinary source of veneration; and the way in which they 
arise is obvious. We wonder because vre are ignorant, 
and we fear because we are weak. It is therefore natural, 
that in former times, when men were more ignorant and 
more weak than they noware, they should likewise have 
been more given to veneration, more inclined to those 
habits of reverence, which if carried into religion, cause 
superstition, and if carried into politics, cause despotism. 
In the ordinary march of society, these evils arc remedied 
by that progress of knowledge, which at once lessens our 
ignorance and increases our resources: in other words, 

authoriti^ tlie ladj-in^waiUn^, whoever sho might be^ had the right, an- 
leeH a prmcees happened to be preecnt On these alternativee, and on the 
difficulriee cauaed by them, compare <k Saint-iXmon, ld42. voL viL 
p. 1^ with de voL il pp. 28,270,277. 
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which dimmishes our proneness to wonder and to fear, 
and thus weakening our feelings of veneration, strength- 
ens^ in the same proportion, our feelings of independence. 
But in France, this natural tendency was, as we have al* 
ready seen, counteracted by an opposite tendency] so 
that while, on the one hand, the protective spirit was en¬ 
feebled by the advance of knowledge, it was, on the other 
hand, invigorated by those social and political circum¬ 
stances which I have attempted to trace; and by virtue 
of which, each class exercising great power over the one 
below it, the subordination and subserviency of the whole 
were copipletely maintained. Hence the mind became 
accustomcKl to look upwards, and to rely, not on its own 
resources, but on the resources of others. Hence that 
pliant and submissive disposition, for which the French, 
until the eighteenth century, were always remarkable. 
Hence, too, that inordinate respect for the opinions of 
others, on which vanity, as one of their national charac¬ 
teristics, is founded.^’ For, the feelings of vanity and of 
veneration have evidently this in common, that they induce 
each man to measure his actions by a standard external 
to himself; while the opposite feelings of pride and of in¬ 
dependence would make him prefer that internal standard 
which his own mind alone can supply. The result of all 
this was, that when, in the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the intellectual movement stimulated the French to 
rebellion, its effect was neutralized by that social tendency 
which, even in tlie midst of the struggle, kept alive the 
habits of their old subservience. Thus it that, while 
the war went on, there still remained a constant inclina¬ 
tion on the part of the people to look up to the nobles, on 
the part of the nobles to look up to the crown. Both 
classes relied upon what they saw immediately above them. 
The people believed that without the nobles there was no 
safety; the nobles believed that without the crown there 
was no honour. In the case of the nobles, this opinion can 
hardly be blamed; for as their distinctions proceed from 

^ AI 0 O connected with the institution of chiTslijr^ both being cognnte 
sjxnptozna of the tame spirit » 
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the crown, they have a direct interest in upholding the 
ancient notion that the sovereign is the fountain of honour. 
They have a direct interest in that preposterous doctrine, 
according to which, the true source of honour being over¬ 
looked, our attention is directed to an imaginary source, 
by whose operation it is believed, that in *a moment, and 
at the mere will of a prince, the highest honours may be 
conferred upon the meanest men. This, indeed, is but 
part of the old scheme to create distinctions for which 
nature has given no warrant; to substitute a superiority 
which is conventional for that which is real; and thus try 
to raise little minds above the level of great on^s. The 
utter failure, andj as society advances, the eventual cessa¬ 
tion of all such attempts, is certain; but it is evident, that 
as long as the attempts are made, they who profit by them 
must be inclined to value those from whom they proceed. 
Unless counteracting circumstances interpose, there must 
be between the two parties that sympathy which is caused 
by the memoiy of iiust iavoura, and the hope of future 
ones. In France, this natural feeling being strengthened 
by that protective spint which induced men to cling to 
those above them, it is not strange that the nobles, even 
in the midst of tlieir turbulence, ^ould seek the slightest 
favours of the crown with an eagerness of which some ex¬ 
amples have just been given. They had been so long ac¬ 
customed to look up to the sovereign as the source of their 
own dignity, that they beUeved there was some hidden 
dignity even in his commonest actions; so that, to their 
minds, it was a matter of the greatest im|wrtance which of 
them should hand liim his napkin, which of them should 
hold his basin, and which of them should put on his shirt.^*^ 
It is not, however, for the sake of casting ridicule upon 
these idle and frivolous men, that I have collected evi¬ 
dence respecting the disputes with which they were en¬ 
grossed. So fer from this, they are rather to be pitied 

^ E?6II ju 0 t before tbe Frencb ReTolutioD, tbeee foelings etiU existed. 
See, for iostesce, the oxtreordineiy detatU in Camptmy tur AhUh~ 

n4tt£f yol. i. pp, 08, 9Q; which ehould be comparud with nn extract from 

Miroir ae Parii, in Sovth^s Commonpiace Sook, third mies, 
I860, p. 251, no. 106. • 
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than blamed: they acted according to their instincts; they 
even exerted such slender abilities as nature had given to 
them. But we may well feel for that great countiy whose 
interests depended on their care. And it is solely in re¬ 
ference to the late of the French people that the historian 
need trouble himself with the history of the French nobles. 
At the same time, evidence of this sort, by disclosing the 
tendencies of the old nobility, displays in one of its most 
active forms that protective and aristocratic spirit, of which 
they know little who only know it in its present reduced 
and waning condition. Such fiiots are to be regarded as 
the symptoms of a cruel disease, by which Europe is in¬ 
deed still afflicted, but which we now see only in a very 
mitigated form, and of whose native virulence no one can 
have an idea, unless he has studied it in those early stages, 
when, raging uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastery as 
to check the growth of liberty, stop the progress of na¬ 
tions, and dwarf the energies of the human mind. 

It is hardly necessary to trace at grcater length the 
way in which France and England diverged from each 
other, or to point out, what I hojie will henceforth be con¬ 
sidered the obvious difference between the civil wars in 
the two countries. It is evident that the low-born and 
plebeian leaders of our rebellion could have no sympathy 
with those matters which perplexed the understanding of 
the great French nobles. Men like Cromwell and his co¬ 
adjutors, were not much versed in the mysteries of gene- 
alogy, or in the subtleties of heraldic lore. They haa paid 
small attention to the etiquette of courts; they had not 
even studied the rules of precedence. All this was foreign 
to their design. On the other hand, what they did was 
done thoroughly. They knew that they had a great work 
to perform j and they performed it welf.®^ They had risen 

Ludlow tbna the aentiroants which mduced him to make war 

upon the crown: question in dispute between the king's par^ end 

us being, as I apprehends, whether the long should* govern aa a god dj hia 
will, and the natton be ^vemed bjr force like beesU P or whether the people 
should be governed bjr laws made br themaelvee^ live under a goven- 
ment derived from their own cozbent r being fully pmuaded, that an accom¬ 
modation with the king was unsafe to the people of England, and unjust and 
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in arms against a corrupt and despotic government, and 
they would not stay their hands until they had pulled 
down those who were in high places; until they had not 
only removed the evil, but hiM lycewise chastized those 
bad men by whom the evil was committed. And although 
in this, their glorious undertaking, they did undoubtedly 
display some of the infirmities to which even the highest 
minds are subject; we, at least, ought never to speak of 
them but with that unfeigned respect which is due to those 
who taught the first great lesson to the kings of Europe, 
and who, in language not to be mistaken, proclaimed to 
them that the impunity which they had long enjoyed was 
now come to an end, and that against their transgressions 
the people possessed a remedy, sharper, and more decisive, 
than any tney had hitherto ventured to use. 

wicked in the nature of \V TMdhu>'$ MemoiT$^ toI. i. p. Compare 
'Whitelocke’e epirited epcech to Christiiia, in JourwU of the Swedish Embaety, 
voL L p. 236} and see pp. 390; 891. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ttre PROTECTIVE SPIRIT CARRIED BT LODIS XIV. INTO LITERATURE. EXA¬ 
MINATION OF THE CONSEQUENCES OP THIS ALLIANCE BETVCEN THE INTEL¬ 
LECTUAL CLASSES AND TUE aOVERMINO CLASSES. 


Thr reader will now be able to understand bow it was 
that the protective system, and the notions of subordina¬ 
tion connected with it, gained in France a strength un¬ 
known in England, and caused on essential divergence 
between the two coimtrics. To complete the comparison, 
it seems necessary to examine how this same spirit influ¬ 
enced the purely intellectual histoiy of France, as well as 
its social and political histoiy. For the ideas of depend¬ 
ence upon which the protectiveschemeis based, encouraged 
a belief that the subordination which existed in politics 
and in society ought also to exist in literature; and that 
the paternal, inquisitive, and centralizing system which re¬ 
gulated the material interests of the country, should like¬ 
wise regulate the interests of its knowledge. When, there¬ 
fore, the Fronde was finally overthrown, every thing was 
prepared for that singular intellectual polity, which dur¬ 
ing fifty years characterized the reign of Louis XIV., and 
which was to French literature what feudalism was to 


French politics. In both cases, homage was paid by one 
party, and protection and favour accoi*ded by the other. 
Eveiy man of letters became a ^ssalof the French crown. 
Every book was written with a view to the royal favour; 
and to obtain the patronage of the king was considered 
the most decisive proof of intellectual, eminence. The 
effects produced by this system will be examined in the 
present chapter. The apparent cause of the system was 
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the personal character of Louis XIV.; but the real and 
overi'uling causes were those circumstances which I have 
already pointed out, and which established in the French 
mind associations that remmned undisturbed until the 
eighteenth century. To invigorate those associations, and 
to carry them into every department of life, was the great 
aim of Louis XIV.; and in that he was completely suc¬ 
cessful. It is on this account that the histo^ of his reign 
becomes highly instructive, because we see in it the most 
remarkable instance of despotism which has ever occurred; 
a despotism of the largest and most comprehensive kind; 
a despotism of fifty years over one of the most civilized 
people in Europe, who not only bore the yoke without re- 
pinmg, but submitted with cheerfulness, and even with 
gratitude, to him by whom it was imposed.' 

What makes this the more 8ti*ange is, that the reign 
of Louis XIV. must be utterly condemned ifitistried even 
by the lowest standard of morals, of honour, or of interest. 
Acoarseand unbridled profligacy, followed by the meanest 
and most grovelling superstition, characterized his private 
life; while in his public career, he displayed an arrogance 
andasystematic perfidy which eventuallyroused the anger 
of all Europe, and brought upon France sharp and signal 
retribution. As to his domestic policy, he formed a strict 
alliance with the church; and ^though he resisted the 
authority of the Pope, he willingly left his sjibjects to be 


^ On the disgraceful eubecmency of the most eminent men of letton, see 
Capfjigue'$ Louis XIV, voL 1 pp. 41,42,116; jmd on the feeling of the 
people, liO Vassor, who wrote late in reign of Louie XIV., bitterly sayH, 

* mue lea Fran^olSf accoututuda a roaclava^, no Bcntcnt plus In pesonteur de 
leure cbalnea.’ Le VassoTf Hid. de Louie Xlll, toI. vi. p. 070. Foreignora . 
were equally amazed at the general, and still more, nt the williog serrility. 
Lord Shaftesbury, in a letter oated Februaiy 1704-6, paseea a glowing eulogy 


Lord Shaftesbury, in a letter oatea i'ebruaiy ivua-o, paseea a glowing eulogy 
upon liberty; but he adds, that in France * you wiu hardly find tbia argu¬ 
ment undcratood; fbr whaterer flaahea may now uii then appear, I never 
yet knew one aingle Fitnebman a free msnJ Forder^e Oriffmal Ldter% of 
Lockfff Sidney^ Shafieebury^ I&'IO, p. S06. In the same year, J)e Fc>e 
makes a simile remark in regard to the F'rench nobles, WikotCe Lift of l)e 
Fbe, voi ii. p. S2O0; and, in 1609, Addison writes from Blois a letter which 
strikingly illustrates the degradation of the FVench. AifMe Life of Addisonf 
ToL i. p» 80. Compare JlumdU Own Titne^ toI. iv. p. 806. on ^tbe gross 
excess flattery to which the French have ruHf beyond tne examples of 
former ages, in honour of their long.’ 
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oppressed by the tyranny of the clergy.* To them he 
abandoned everything except the exercise of his own 
prerogative.® Led on by them, he, from the moment he 
assumed the government, began to encroach upon those 
religious liberties, of which Henry IV. had laid the foun¬ 
dation, and which Jown to this period had been preserved 
intact.* It was at the instigation of the clergy that he 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, by which the principle of 
toleration had for nearly a century been incorporated 
wth the law of tlje land.® It was at their instigation that, 
just before this outrage ujxin the most sacred rights of his 
subjects, he, in order to terrify the Protestants into con¬ 
version, suddenly let loose upon them whole troops of dis¬ 
solute soldiers, who were allowed to jiractise the most re¬ 
volting cruelties. The frightful barbarities which followed 
arc related by authentic writersj® and of the effect pro- 

* Tho iermn of tLia compact between ihe crown and tie. church aro fairly 
stated by M. Itanke: * Wir schen. die beiden Gewaltcn urtorstilUtou oiu- 
Mkder. l)er Konii' ward von den £inwirkungcn dar weltlicben, dor Cleriia 
von dor unbodinpipn Auturitatder matlicben Gewalt des Papattiums &oige* 
eprocicn.* iJie vol. lii. p. lC8. • 

^ This part of hu character is ekilfiilly drawn by Sismondi, Hid, de$ 
vol. XXV. p. 43. 

^ ilaMTi 8upp<i6cs that tbe tot persecuting laws were In 1670 1 
Tannde 1079 lea concoasioas faitea aux proteatans avaient M graduellement 
reHti*cintc6.’ Dipfotnatie Fran^BCf voL iv. n. 02. But tie fact is^ibat these 
Liws began in IttOS, ihe year ^ter the death of Mazarin. See Sisnwndif Hid, 
(fcH IVan^is, vol. xxv. p. 167 ; Senoid, £dU de vol. iii. pp. 460-462, 

481. In 1(K57, a letter from Thyiine to Lord Clarendon Life of 

Clat'fndmy voL iii. p. 440) mentiona * the horrid persetfulions tbe nfonnod 
roligion undorgoea in France; ^ and Locke, who travelled in I'lvnco in 1676 
nnd 1 ( 70 , atet^ in bia Joum^ (Kmg'e Life of Loche, vol. i. p. 110) that the 
IVotcstanta were losing ^ every ^y some privile^ or othor.’ 

^ An account of tho rcvocarion will he round in all the French hiatorlajiai 
but I do not remember that any of them have noticed that there was a ru¬ 
mour of it in Paris twenty yeara before it occurred. In March 1605 Patin 
writeB, ‘On dit que, pour miner lea hupienots, le roi veut aupprimer lea 
chambrea de Tddit, ot abolir Fddit de itkaXeeJ Lettree de Fatm^ voL iii. 
p. 616. 

^ Compare Bmid'e Own 7iW, voL iii pp. 7.S-70, with de LouU 
XI Vy in (Euxree de Vo&mref voL xx. jp. 3/7,378. Voltaire says that the 
Frotaatanta wbu persisted in thdr rehgion ^dtaient Uvrda aux aoldata^ qul 
emvnt touts licence, exceptd celle de tuer. n y eut pourtant plurieura per^ 
aonnea si crueliemeot maltraitdea qu'oUee on moururpnt’ Asa Buniat) who 
was in Frwee in 1085, say^ 'all men set their thoughts on work to invest 
new methoda of cruelty.’ What eotno of those methods were, I shall now 
relate; because the evioence, however pmnfni may bs,is necesaaiy to en* 
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duccd on the material intereata of the nation, some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that these reli^ous perse* 
cutions cost France half a million of her most industrious 
inhabitants, who ded to different parts, taking with them 

Me us to underatand the mgn of Louis XIV. It is necessary that the reil 
should he rent; and that the squeamish delicacy which would hide such 
facts, should give way before the obligation which the historian is under of 
holding up to public opprobrium, and branding with public infhmy, the 
church by which the measures were inerigated, the soTereign by whom they 
were enforced, and the age in which they were permitted. 

The two original sources for our knowledge of those events are, Qhu^' 9 
S^fxkcon w uaiUa, 160t^, folio; and ^enoid, Jlidoim de VEdit de KogUettf 
1095, 4to. From these works I eitract the following accounts of what hap¬ 
pened in France in 1085. ^ Afterwards thoT fall upon the persons of tne 
Proteetonts; and there was nowickedne^ uough never so horrid, which 
they did not put in practice, that they mi^ht enforce them to chango their 
relimon. • • • • They bouna them as criminals are when thev be put to the 
raclc; and in that posture, nutting a funnel into their mouths, tliuy poured 
wine down their throats rill its fumes had deprivod thorn of their roasom and 
they had in that condition made them consent to become Catholics, aottie 
they stripped stark naked, and after they had ofTt-red them a thousand in¬ 
dignities, they stuck them with pins from bead to foot; they cut tliHm witli 
pen-knives, tear them by the noses with red-hot pincers, and dragged them 
about the rooms till they pn>mised to become Itoman (/uthidics, or that tho 
doleful outcries of those poor tormented creature^ catling u^n Ood for 

mercy, constrained them to let thorn go.in some plocos they tiod 

fathers and husbands to the bed-posts, and ravished their wives and daugh¬ 
ters before their evea .... From others they pluck off tho nails of their 
hands and toes, which must needs cause an intolerable pain. They burnt 
the feet of others. They blew up men and women with bellows, till thov 
were ready to burst in pieces. If these horrid usages could not prevail 
upon them to violate their consciences, and abandon Uieir religion, ihaj did 
then impnson them in close and noisome dungeons, in which tliey exercised 
all kinds of inhumanities upon them.’ Quick'$ i^PwdtcMf voh i. pp. exxx. 
cxzxi. * Cependant lee troupes exer^oient partnut dea cniautez inouiee. 
Tout leur dtoit pennis, pourveu qu’Us no fissent pas mourir. lls faisoiciit 
danser quelquefois luurs h6teB, jusqu’A co qu’ils tombawnt en ddfaillance. 

Us bemoient lee autres jusqu'h ce qu’iLs n'en pouvoient plus.II y cn 

eut quelques-uas & qui on versa de reau bouillante dans la bouche. ... 11 y 
en eut pusieurs k qui on donna dee coupe de bkton sous les piede, pour 
dprouver ei ce aupplice est auesi cruel que les relations le publient On ar- 
rachoit 4 d’autree le noil de labarbe. .... D’autreebrdloientalachandelle 
lo poU des.bras et dee jambea de leuiahdtes. D’autree fusoient brdler de 
la poudie, si pr4s du visage de ceux qui leur resistoient, qu’elle leur grilloit 
toute la jwau. lie metioient 4 d'autros des charbons allumes dans les mains, 
et les contraignoieDt de lee tenir fermde^ jusqu’4 ce que les charbons fussent 
dteints. .... On<brd la les pieds 4 pluaieun, tenant les uns long-tema devant 
un gMi feu; ^>pliQuant aux sutrea use pelle ardente sous les pieds; liant 
lee pieds des autres oaos des bottines pleines de graisse, qu'on faisoit fondre 
et cnaufier MU 4 peu devant un brasier ardentir Benoid, Hid, de FEdit de 
VOL T. pp. 887-889. One of the Pre^taots, named Ryau, they 
^li4re&t fort dtroitement; tui sevr^rent lot doigts des mains; lui fich4xent 
dea sous les ongles j|lui firent brdlar dela poudre dens les oreUles; 
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those habits of labour, and that knowledge and experience 
in their respective trades, which had hitherto been em¬ 
ployed in enriching their own country/ These things are 
notorious, they are incontestable, and they lie on the sur¬ 
face of histoiy. Yet, in the face of them, there are still 
found men who hold up for admiration the age of Louis 
XIV. Although it is well known, that in his reign everj'^ 
vestige of liberty was destroyed; that the people were 
weighed doivn by an insiiffemble taxation; that their chil¬ 
dren were tom from them by tens of thousands to swell 
the reyal armies; that the resources of the country were 
squandered to an unpreeedontod extent; that a despotism 
of the worst kind was firmly established;—although all this 
is universally admitted, yet there are writers, even in our 
own day, who are so infatuated with the glories of litera¬ 
ture,as to balancethcm against the most enormous crimes, 
luid who will forgive every injuiy inflicted by a prince 

lid perct>ront lea cuisaca on pinaieura ]ieo.\» ot vernbront du TiaAigre et dii ael 
(Ihus ews bleaauraH. Par ce Ummimi if0 ta patttnee m dmur jours; 

ft Ui/or<^rml A chmgrr de rrfywn,’ p. 81)0- ‘ Ltje dranona dtdent Tea ineincs 
(Ti loan lieux. Ils bnitoiont^ ils ^tourdiaaoient, iLi bruloient en Tloui^gna 
column en I'oitou, Cbempe^c corooie cn Gujeiino, cn Normandie comme 
on Iduigumloc. Mwis ila n’ttvoieiit poorlce fummea at pliia do resppot, oi 
plitH de pitid qiie pour lea lioiunioa. Au cemtmiro, ila abueoient de I a 100(11*6 
juideiir qni eat une dea prbpridtez de letir hcxu } et ila a cn preToToient pour 
iinir t'cui'c Je plua aouaiblei* On lour lovoit quelqueioia lours pippea 

par derails la tote, et on Icnr jotloit den aeaux d*e^u aur le corps, ll y on 
eiit pluaieun quo los soldats mircnt oo obeniiae, ct qu’ila forcernit de dc^er 
avoc eux dans cot .... Deux HlleddeCalnia, nomxndce le Noblo; funint 
mi&cH toutes nuea aur le pav^, ct furent ainai e.xpoaeea a la mocqaerie ot anx 
outrages des paasana. . , , . i)es dragons a^mit lid la dame do Vozenwi a la 
qut'DoUlile de mui lit. lul cmchfdent dans la bouche qusnd ello Touvroit pour 
tiarW on pciur soupircr.* pp. 801, H02. At p. 017 lire otTicr details, far wore 
liomblo, reap Wiring tlic troatment of womon^ and wliich indignation ratltor 
than shatne preventfl me from tmDSciibing. Indeed, the sb^e can only 
light on tlio cnuicb and the goTornnieiit under 'whose united Authority such 
K*andalouA outrages could bo openly perpetrated, merely for the sake of coin- 
poHing men to change their religious opiniooa 

^ M. Bluiqui (7/m^. ds fEcmonw Po/iH^e, toI. ii p. 10) says, that the 
rovocatiou ot the IMict uf Nant^ coat ]*Vftnce ^cinq cent mille do on*> 
fants leH plus induntrieux/*wbo carried into other oountrios Ues habitudes 
d'ordre et de traTiul dunt ila ^tcueut imbue.* See slso Si^fch de Louis X2V, 
chap, xxxvi., in (Huirts de VoUairty toL xx. pp. 380, 381. Soveral of them 
cmimfed Uy North Atuenca.*Wi^ompare fyodwmoH Ih^htion, pp. 888,2180, 
with Penoid, fPdd de Xante$y voi v. pp. 073,074, and ZysfTi &cmd VitU 
U the United Statesy edit 1840, vol. ii. p. 100. See also, on the eftects of tba 
Revocation, LeCtree inAdiUi die Vottcirr, vol. 5L p. 473. 
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during whose life there were produced the Letters of Pas¬ 
cal, the Orations of Bossuet, the Comedies of Moliere, and 
the Tragedies of Kacine. 

This method of estimating the merits of a sovereign 
is, indeed, so rapidly dying away^ that I shall not spend 
any words in refuting it. But it is connected with a more 
widely diffused error respecting the influence of ixtyal par 
tronage upon national literature. This is a delusion which 
men of letters have themselves been the first to propagate. 
From the language too many of them ai’e in the habit of 
employing, we might be led to believe that there is some 
magical power in the smiles of a king, which stimulates 
the intellect of the fort-unate individual whose heart they 
are permitted to gladden. Nor must this be despised, as 
one of those harmless prejudices that still linger round the 
person of the sovereign. It is not only founded on a mis¬ 
conception of the nature of things, but it is in its practical 
consequences very injurious. It is injurious to the inde¬ 
pendent spirit which literature should always possess ; and 
it is injurious to princes themselves, because it strengthens 
that vanity of which they generalljr have too large a share. 
Indeed, if we consider the |)osition they now occupy in 
the most civilized countries, we shall at once see the ab¬ 
surdity of an opinion which, in the present state of know¬ 
ledge, IS unfit to be held by educated men. 

Froip the moment that there was finally abandoned 
the theological fiction of the divine right of kings, it neces¬ 
sarily followed that the respect felt for them should suffer 
a corresponding diminution.** The superstitious reverence 
with which they were formerly regarded is extinct, and at 
the present day We are no longer awed by that divinity with 
which their persons were once supposed to be hedged.** 

• On the diminished reetieet for kings, caused by the ftbandonment of 

divine we Spencfr*9 Suciai Skitics, pp. 49*% 424; and on tbu inttncnce 
of the clergy inpropafmtini? the old doctnoey see Allen’s learned work on the 
JRoyal J^eroffoitvet edit 1^9, p. 166. See also some otrikiD^ remarks by 
Low, in Lift of XociU. vol. ii. p. 00. 

* ^Qu'eit devonu, en effet, le droit aivb, eetto pena^o, eutrefois acceptde 

{ »ar Us mMses, qiie loe roia ^tiuent les reprdsentAnte de Dieu snr k tem>, que 
a racine da leur pouvoir ^tait dans le ciel P Ella a^eit ^vanoiiia devant cetto 
autre pene^e, qu’aucuu ouagei aucun lojsticiame tt’obecurcit; dovant cot to 
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The standard, therefore, by which we should measure 
them is obvious. We should applaud their conduct in 
proportion as they contribute towards the happiness of the 
nation over which they are intrusted with power; but we 
ought to remember that, from the manner in which they 
are educated, and from the childish homage always paid 
to them, their information must be very inaccurate, and 
their prejudices very numerous.On tliis account, so 
far from expecting that they should be judicious patrons 
of litemture, or should in any way head their age, we 
ought to be satished if they do not obstinately oppose the 
spirit of their time, and if they do not attempt to stop the 
inarch of society. For, unless the sovereign, in spite of 
the intellectual disadvantages of his position, is a man of 
very enlarged mind, it must usuallyhappcn that he will 
rewaid, not those who are most able, but those who are 
most compliant ; and that while he refuses Us patronage to 
a profound and independent thinker, he will grant it to an 
uuthorwhochcrishesancientprejudlccsunddefends ancient 
abuses. In this way, the practice of conferring on men of 
letters either honorary or pecuniary rewards, is agreeable, 
no doubt, to those who receive them; but has a manifest 
tendency to weaken the boldness and energy of their senti¬ 
ments, and thereforo to imjiair the value of their works. 
'J’his might be made evident by publishing a list of those 
literary pensions which have been granted by European 
princes. If this were done, the mischief pixiduced by these 


pcDS^ 81 nritiirelle et brillftnt d’une clart^ fli Dette at Tire, que la souTe- 
raiuo piiiManncc, sur la t(‘rre, ^partieiit au peuple entier^ efc non a une 
fraction, ot iiioina encore a un seul bomme.* Sciettce Socialef to]. iiL 
p. *)08. (loinparo Ildmini/ on tke Late of p. 101; Lnioff's Swedenf 

p. 408; Lai/i^s Denmarki p. 2fnrke*s Workiy voL i. p. 301. 

In thie, aa in all Inatancea, the bu'giia^ of reapcct lon^ aurvirea the 
feeling to wlucb the owed its origin. l^oTa Brougham (TViS^tcol 

PhihiHophyy voL L p. 42, Bond. 1840) obacsrvoe, that ^aH tbeii* titles are de- 
rive«l froiii a divine original—all refer to them as reproaenting the Deitj on 
earth. They are called (h'acoy' “ Jlfa^fa^y,’' They axe t€rra<^ “ The lird'e 
anointedf" 7^e VurrjerefU of Ood vpon earth ; ** with many other names 
which are either nonacnsical or blaamietnoua, but which are outdone in ah- 
Aunlity by the kinga of the East’ True enough: but if Lord Brougham 
had written thus three conturioe ago, bo would have had kia eara cut off for 
hia paina. 

aa 2 
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and similar rewards, would be clearly seen. After a care¬ 
ful study of the history of literature, I think myself au¬ 
thorized to say, that for one instance in which a sovereign 
has recompensed a man who i» before his age, there are 
at least twenty instances of his recompensing one who is 
behind his age. The result Is, that in every country where 
royal patrona^ has been long and generally bestowed, 
the spirit of literature, instead of being progressive, has 
become reactionary. An alliance htw been struck up 
between those who give and those who receive. By a 
system of bounties, there has been artificially engendered a 
greedy and necessitous class; who, eager for pensions, and 
offices, and titles, have made the purauit of truth subor¬ 
dinate to the desire of gain, and have infused into their 
writings the prejudices of the court to which they cling. 
Hence it is, that the marks of favour have become the 
badge of servitude. Hence it is, that the acquisition of 
knowledge, by fer the noblest of all occupations, an occu- 

E ation which of all others raises the dignity of man, has 
een debased to the level of a common profession, where 
the chances of success are mcasurad by the number of 
rewards, and where the highest honours are in the gift 
of whoever happens to be the minister or sovereign of 


care- 


the day. 

This tendency forms of itself a decisive objection to 
the views of those who wish to intrust the executive 
government with the means of rewarding literary men. 
But there is also another objection, in some respects still 
more serious. Every nation which is allowed to pursue 
its course uncontrolled, will easily satisfy the wants of its 
own intellect, and will produce such a literature as is best 
suited to its actual condition. And it is evidently for the 
interest of all classes that the production shall not be 
greater than the want; that the supply shall not exceed 
the demand. It is, moreover, necessary to the well-being 
of society that a healthy proportion should be kept up 
between the intellectual classes and the practical classes. 
It is necessary that there should be a certain ratio between 
those who are most inclined to think, and those who are 
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most mclined to act. If we were all aathors, our material 
interests would suffer; ifwe were all men of business, our 
mental pleasures would be abridged. In the first case, 
we should be &mished philosophers; in the other case, 
we should be wealthy fools. Now, it is obvious that, ac¬ 
cording to the commonest principles of human action the 
relative numbers of tlicsc two classes will be adjusted, 
without effort, by the natural, or, as we call it, the spon¬ 
taneous movement of society. But if a government takes 
upon itself to pension literai-y men, it disturbs this move¬ 
ment; it troubles the harmony of things. This is the 
unavoidable result of that spirit of interference, or, as it 
is tenned, protection, by which evciy country has been 
greatly injured. If, for instance, a fund were set apart 
by tlic state for ^e^va^ding butchers and tailors, it is cer¬ 
tain that tlie number of those useful men would be need¬ 
lessly augmented. If another fund is appropriated for 
the literary classes, it is as certain that men of letters will 
increase more rapidly tluin the exigencies of the country 
require. In both cases, an artificial stimulus will produce 
un unhealthy action. Surely, food and clothes are as nc- 
cessaiy for the body as literature is for the mind. Why, 
then, should wc call upon government to encourage those 
who write our books, any more than to encourage those 
who kill our mutton and mend our garments? The truth 
is, that the intellectual march of society is, in this respect, 
exactly analogous to its physical march. In some in¬ 
stances a forew supply may, indeed, create an unnatural 
wrnit. But this is an artificial state of things, which indi¬ 
cates a diseased action. In a healthy condition, it is not 
the supply which causes the want, but it is the want which 
gives rise to the supply. To suppose, therefore, that an 
increase of authors would necessai’ily be followed by a 
diffusion of knowledge, is os if we were to suppose that an 
increase of butchers must be followed by a diffusion of 
food. Tills is not the w^ in which things are ordered. 
Men must have appetite Mfbre they wjU eat; they must 
have money before they can buy; they must be inquisi¬ 
tive before they will read. The two great principles which 
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move the world arc, the love of wealth and the love of 
knowledge. These two principles respectively represent 
and govern the two most important classes into which 
every civilized country is divided. What a government 
gives to one of these classes, it must take from the other. 
What it gives to literature, it must take from wealtli. This 
can never be done to any great extent, Avithout entailing 
the most ruinous coiLsequences. For, the natural propoi*- 
tions of society being destroyed, society itself will be 
thrown into confusion. While men of lettera arc ])ro- 
tected, men of industry will be depressed. The lower 
classes can count for little in the eyes of those to whom 
literature is the first consideration. The idea of the 
liberty of the people will be discouraged; their nei’sons >vill 
be oppressed; their labour will lie ta.xed. The arts ne¬ 
cessary to life will be despised, in ortler that those which 
embellish life may be favourod. The many will be ruin<;d, 
that the few may be pleased. While every thing is splen¬ 
did above, all will be rott^’n below. Fine pictures, noble 
palaces, touching dramas—these may for a time be pro¬ 
duced in profusion, but it will bo at the cost of the heart 
and stren^h of the nation. Even the class for whom the 
sacrifice has been made, will soon decay. Poets may con¬ 
tinue to sing the praises of the prince who has bought 
them with his gold. It is, however, certain that men who 
begin by losing tlieir independence, will end by losing 
their energy. Their intidlect must be robust indeed, if it 
does not wither in the sickly atmosphere of a court. Their 
attention being concentrated on their master, they insen¬ 
sibly contract those habits of servility which arc suited to 
their position; and, as tl.3 range of their sympathies is 
diminished, the use and action their genius become im¬ 
paired. To them submission is a custom, and servitude 
a pleasure. In their hands, literature soon loses its bold¬ 
ness, tradition is appealed to as the ground of truth, and 
the spirit of inquiry is extinguished. Then it is, that 
there comes one of those sad moments in which, no outlet 
being left for public opinion, the minds of men are unable 
to find a vent; their aiscontents, having no voice, slowly 
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mnkle into a deadly hatred; their passions accumulate in 
silence, until at length, losing all patience, they arc goaded 
into one of those terrible revolutions, by which they hum¬ 
ble the pride of llieir rulers, and cany retribution even 
into the heart of the palace. 

The truth of this picture is well known to those who 
have studied the history of Louis XIV., and the connec¬ 
tion between it and the French Revolution. That prince 
adopted, during his long reign, the mischievous practice 
of i-ewaiding literary men with large sums of money, and 
of conferring on them numerous marks of jiersonal favour. 
As this was done for more than half a century; and ns the 
wealth which he thus unscrupulously employed was of 
course taken fmm his other subjects, we canfind no better 
illustmtion of the results which such patronage is likely 
to produce. He, indeed, has the merit of organizing into 
a system tliat protection of literature which some are so 
anxious to restore. What tJie effect of this was upon the 
general interests of knowledge, we shall presently see. 
Rut its effect upon authors themselves should be particu- 
lui'ly attended to by those men of letters who, with little 
regard to tlieir own dignity, arc constantly reproaching 
the Fnglisli government for neglecting the profession of 
which they themselves are members. In no age have 
litci'ary men been rewarded with such profuseness as in 
the rcign of Louis XIV,; and in no age have they been 
so mean-spirited, so servile, so utterly unfit to fulfil their 
great vocation as the apostles of knowledge and the mis¬ 
sionaries of truth. The history of the most celebrated 
authors of that time proves that., notwithstanding their 
acquirements, and the power of their minds, they were 
unable to resi.st the surrounding corruption. To gain the 
favour of the king, they sacrificed timt independent spirit 
which should have been dearer to them than life. They 
gave away the inheritance of genius; they sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. What happened then, 
would under the same circumstances happen now. A 
few eminent thinkers may be able for a certain time to 
resist the pressure of tlieir age. But, looking at mankind 
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generally, society can havC tlo hold on any class except 
thix)ugh the medium of their interests. It behoves, there¬ 
fore, eveiy people to take heed, that the interests of literary 
men are on their aide ratherthan on the side of their rulera. 
For, litenitui'e is the representative of intellect, which is 
progressive; goveimnent is the representative of order, 
which is stationary. As long us these two great powers 
arc separate, they wll convet and react upon each other, 
and the people may hold the balance. If, however, these 

I xjwcrs coalesce, if the government can coirupt the intel- 
ect, and if the intellect tvill yield to the government, 
the inevitable result must be, despotism in politics, and 
servility in literature. This was the history of France 
under I.ouis XIV.; and this, we may rest assured, will 
be the history of evciy country that shall be tempted to 
follow so attractive but so fatal an example. 

The reputation of Louis XIV. originated in the grati¬ 
tude of men of lettere; but it is now suj)portcd by a 
popular notion that the celebrated literature of his age 
is mainly to be ascribed to his fostering care. If, however, 
wc examine this ojiinion, we shall find that, like many 
of the traditions of which history is full, it is entirely 
devoid of truth. Wc shall find rivo leading circumstances, 
which will prove tlmt the literaiy splendour of his reign 
was not the result of his efforts, but was the work of 
that great generation which pi'cccdcd him; and that the 
intellect of France, so far from being benefited by his 
munificence, was hamjiered by his protection. 

I. The firat circumstance is, that the irmnense impulse 
which, during the administrations of iLichelicu and of 
Mazarin, had been given to the highest branches of know¬ 
ledge, was suddenly stopped. In 1661 Louis XIV. as¬ 
sumed the government;” and from that moment until his 
death, in 1715, the history of France, so far as great dis¬ 
coveries are concerned, is a blank in the annals of Eutojmj. 
If, putting aside all preconceived notions respecting the 
supposed glory of that age, we examine the matter fairly, 

premiAro pdriode du gouveniemeDt de Louia XIV. coramciico done 
en 1061.’ IdfmU a 11% vol. i. p. 4. 
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it will be seen that in eve • department there was a mani¬ 
fest dearth of original thinbei’s. “ There was much that 
was elegant, much that was attractive. The senses of 
men wei’e soothed and flattered by the creations of art, by 
paintings, by palaces, by poems; but scarcely any thing 
of moment was added to the sum of human knowledge. 
If we take the mathematics, and those mixed sciences to 
which they are applicable, it will be universally admitted 
that their most successful cultivators in France during the 
seventeenth century were Descartes, Pascal, Fermat, Gas¬ 
sendi, and Mersenne. But,so&rfrom Louis XIV. having 
any share in the honour due to them, these eminent men 
were engaged in their investigations while the king was 
still in his ciudle, and completed them before he assumed 
the government, and therefore before his system of pro¬ 
tection came into play. Descartes died in 1650,** wnen 
the king was twelve years old. Pascal, whose name, like 
tliat of Descartes, is commonly associated with the age of 
Louis XIV., had gained an European reputation while 
Louis, occupied in tlie uurser^ with his toys, was not 
aware that any such man existed. His treatise on conic 
sections was written in 1639;** his decisive experiments 
on the weight of air were m^c in 1648;** and his re-j 
searches on the cycloid, the last great inquiry he ever 
undertook, were in 1658,*® when Louis, still imder the 
tutelage of Mazarin, had no sort of authority. Fermat 
was one of the most pix>fbund thinkera of the seventeenth 
centuiy, particularly as a geometrician, in which respect 

Stop. TTniv, vol. xi. p. 167. 

In JHog. Vuiv, vol. xxxlii. p. 60, he is s&id to hare composed it ^ 
de seize eiia; * and at p. 40, to oave been born in ]02i). 

Le$lie9 Natural p. SOI; Borda$ DemouUny Le CarUnanUmaj 

Tol. i. p. 310. Sir John ITemchel (piBc. on Nat, PkiloB, pp. 220, 230) calls 
this ^one of tbo Brat, if not the very first,* crucial ins^ce locorood in 
phyeica; and he thinlca that it * tended, more powerfully than any thing 
which had previously been done in science, to confirm in the minds of men 
that diapositiou to oxporimentRl verification which had scarcely yet taheu full 
and secure root.* In this point of view, the addition it actually made to 
knowledge is the smallost part of its merit. 

^ Montucla {Hid. des Maddfnatiques, voL ii. p. 01) says, ^ven 1058;’ 
and at T). 66, ■ il ee mi^ vers le comnieocemeiit de 1068; i consid^rer plus 
profouodment les propridtds de eette courbe.' 
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he was second only to Descartes.^® The most important 
steps he took are those concerning the geometry of in¬ 
finites, applied to the ordinates and tangents of curves; 
which, however, he completed in or before 1()36.'^ As to 
Glassendi and Mersenne, it is enough to say that Gassendi 
died in 1655,^® six years before Louis was at the head of 
affairs; while Mersenne died in 1048,^® when the great 
king was ten years old. 

These were the men who flourished in Franco just 
before the system of Louis XIV. came into operation. 
Shortly after their death the patronage of the king began 
to tell u^wn the national intellect; and dui’ing the next 
fifty years no addition of importance was made to either 
branch of the mathematics, or, with the single exception 
of acoustics,*® to any of the sciences to which the mathe¬ 
matics are applied.*‘ The further the seventeenth centuiy 
advanced, the more evident did the decline become, and 
the more clearly can wo trace the connexion between the 

iy(oDtucla {Hid. dti vnL ii. p. IHG) <*nt]tuNia»ticAlly drclnron 

that, I)«Martca odt inaoqu^ al'^tprit hiimain. Vv.bt rcniplucil vn 

S :<k>m^tr)c.’ Sioisan, the celebrated restorer of 11 reek gcomotry, fwi that 
^ermat waa the ouly modem who uudontoocl ponMiiia. See TrtiiCit AmwfU 
of *SVmwo«, 4to, pp. !K, 41. On the connexion between hU viown hdiI 
the suhaequont dtacovery of the diirorenUnl caIciiIiis, see Jimadcri Life of 
jVVto^OA, vol. 11 . pp. 7, H j and eoniptire ComUf l*h{lo9ophic i^itivOf vol. t. 
pp. 75(J, 727. 

See extracts from two letters written by Format to Jioborval, in 1G3G, 
in Mfmiwhy nut. den Mafhennditptrg^ toI. it. pp. 137 ; respecting whit*h 
there is no notice In the* uioA}.>Te article on Format, In IIntton\ MoOtcmaiical 
IHciumarpy rol. i. p. 7i|Q, 4to. IHIA. [tis a dii^^^race to English mathenia- 
tieians tliat this unAatisfactory work of Hutton's shtiuld still romun the best 
tber have produced nn the history of their own scicniw. The same clisrrgaixl 
of 9ates is shown in the haHtj remarks on Fermat by Pla^'fair. See iVn//- 
ftttr'i Dissertation on the J*rogi*ce$ of Hafhemuiical iSciencey Bttcijiiop. Brit, 
toL i. p. 440, 7th edition. 

Ii%titorf6 Maikeinat. Dhi. vol. t. jx 573. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 441. 

^ Of which Sauveur may be considered the oroator. Coniparo JClope de 
Sau^euTy in iEuerfs de Paris, 1706, vol. v. p. with WhemlTs 

HUt. of the Indue. Sciences, voL h, p. 0^; Contie, Phiios, I^)s, voL ii. 

pp. 62?, 628. 

In the report presented to Napoleon by tho French Institute, it is said 
of the reign 'of Ix>uis XIV., * les flcieoces ezactee et les sciences physiques 
peu cultiv4o6 en France dans un m^cle qui paroissnit ne trouver de charmes 
que dans 1 a littdmture.' DacUr, Bappoft Nidoriquef p. 24. Or, as Lacretelle 
expresses ii (Dit^huitUm Si^, vol. ii. p. 10), * IjA France, apr6s avnir 
fourni Beseartee et Pascal, eiit pendant quclque temps & envier atix nations 
dtrong^rea la gloifo do produiro dcs gi'uiivH createurs nans Los suiemuas.' 
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•waning powers of the French, and that protective sphit 
which enfeebled the energies it wished to strengthen. 
Louis had heard that astronomy is a noble study; he was 
therefore anxious, by encouraging its cultivationin Fiance, 
to add to tlie glories of his own name.^ With this ■view, 
he rewarded its professors with unexampled profusion; 
he built the splendid Obseiwatory of Palis; he invited to 
his court the most eminent foreign astronomers, Cassini 
from Italy, Rbmer from Denmark, Huygens from Holland. 
Jjut, as to native ability, France did not produce a single 
man who made even one of those various discoveries which 
mark the epochs of Jistronomical science. In other coun¬ 
tries vast progi’css was made; and Newton in particular, bv 
his immense generalizations, reformed nearly every branch 
of physics, and remodelled astronomy by carrying the 
laws of gravitation to the extremity of the solar system. 
On the other hand, France had tallen into sucli a torpor, 
that these wonderi'ul discoveries, which changed the face 
of knowledge, were entirely neglected, there being no 
instance of any French astronomer adopting them until 
1732, that is, forty-five ye-ars after they hiul been pub¬ 
lished by their immortal .author.** Even in matters of 
detail, the most valuable improvement made by French 
astronomers during the power of Louis XIV. was not ori¬ 
ginal. They laid claim to tlie invention of the microme- 


A writer late in the seTenioctiib century save, witli somo siniplidtv, 
^4lio present king el France b repute^l im Giutourngcr of choice and $b)e 
men, iQ all fiicultios, who can atthuute to his greatness.' Aubret/g LcHm, 
\o\. ii. p. UJ4. 

« The I*)incipia tif Newton appeared in ltlB7; and Manpertuis, in 1732, 
^wfts tlie tii^st aitronnincr of Fian<^ who iindortook a rritiem defence of the 
theojy of mvitatiom' JlUL of AftroMm^t pp. 31, 43, 

In 17*18, voltfdre writes,' La France ret jusqu’a pn^ocnt le saul pays oil les 
theories de Newton en physique, et do Boorhaavc en Tu^dcidne soient com* 
battues. Nous n'arons pas encore de hoes dluments dn physique ; nous 
Avons pour toute astronomic )e livre do Blon, qui u'ost qu'un ratnas in forme 
dc qiiejquea mmiioires de rarodemie.’ CWrripfmA in CEuvres de Voiiaire, 
vol. IviL p. 340. (hi the tardy reception of Newton's discoveries in Franco, 
compare £iofje de Locadle, in (Evvm th Uadly^ I’aris, 1700, voL i. pp. 175, 
17(1 All this is the more remarkable, because several of the conclusions at 
which Newton had arrived were divulged before they were embodied in tho 
i and it appears from Biweter'e Life ef TfewUm (vnl. i. pp, 25, 20, 
2iX)), that his speculations coueoruing gravity begau in 1000, or perhaps in 
the Autumu of 1005. a 
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ter; an admirable resource, which, as they supposed, was 
first contrived by Picard and Auzout.^* The truth, how¬ 
ever, is, that here again they were anticipated by the 
activity of a freer and less protected people; since the 
micrometer was invented by Gascoigne in or just before 
1639, when the English monarch, so far from having lei¬ 
sure to patronize science, was about to embark in tliat 
struggle which, ten years later, cost him liis crown and 
his life.’*® 

The absence in France, during this period, not only of 
great discoveries, but also of mere practical ingenuity, is 
certainly very strikuig. In investigations requiring mi¬ 
nute accuracy, the necessary tools, if at all complicated, 
were made by foreigners, the native workmen being too 
unskilled to construct them; and Dr. Listei’, who was a 
very competent judge,’*® and who was in Paris at the end 
of the seventeenth century, supidies evidence that the best 
mathematical instruments sold in that city were made, not 
bya Frenchman,but by Butteidield, an Englishman resid¬ 
ing there.’*^ Nor did they succeed better in muttei’s of im- 
tnediate and obvious utility. The improvements effected in 


** * Picftrd fut en 8ocl^t4 avoc Auzout, TmTentfnr du microm&tro/ 

UniJK vol. X 2 UUV. p. 25A See oldo Preface de rUiH, de CAatd, 
iSk'ience$f iu (Suvr^M de FonUneUtf Ftfis, 17(K)^ \ol, x. p. 20. 

^ The beet account I have aoen of the invenliou oi the Diicromoitir, ie in 
Mr. Grant’s re<:eat work, Hvdo/y of Phj/9icfd Adronontyf pp. 450-453^ 
where it ie proved that OascoigDo invented it in or podubly a jear or 
two earlier. Compare HmtdxddCi Cqmio$^ toI. iii. p. 52: who aJao nacribea 
it to Gascoigne, but erroneouely datee it in 1040. Montucla de$ 

MdihS7nat, vol. li. pp. 570,571) admits the priority of Goscome ; but uudur* 
rates Lis merit, being apparcntlj unacquainted with the ovidence which Hr. 
Grant eubeeq^ueDtlj adduced. 

” For a ^ort account of this able man, seo iMiketter's Jfem. cf Bayf 
p. 17. 

^ Notwithstanding the strong prejudice then existing a^nat English¬ 
men, Butterfield was employed by ^ the king and all the princes.’ Ltder^s 
AceomU Paris ai ths dose of the ^vaUeenth CsHtwy, ediM by Dr. Merminfff 
p. 85. Fontenelle znenrions * M. Uubin,’ as one of the most celebrate 
makers in Paris in 1087 (Eioye dAmontons^ in (Euvres de Fontenetie^ Paris, 
1700, vol. V. p. 113); but nas forgotten to state that he too was nn li^glieh- 
man. * Liitetim s^om posuezat ante aliquod tempus Anylm yuidmn 
mmine Huhinus^ vir ingemosus, atque hujusmodi machinationum peritus 
opifez et industxiut. Hoiiunem aoii,’ &c. JlMdii Co^nrrusdarim de Jtebm 
ad sum pertinmtibuSf ^340. lima, again, in regard to time-keeTOre, the 
vast superiority t>f the %ngliall niakers, late in the reign of Louis XtV., wsa 
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manufnctures were few and insignificant, and were calcu* 
latcd, not for the comfort of the people, but for the luxury 
of the idle classes.** What was really valuable was neg¬ 
lected ; no great invention was made; and by the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV. scarcely anything had been done 
in ma^inery, or in those other contrivances which, by 
economizing national labour, increase national wealth.** 
While such was the state, not only of mathematical 
and astronomical science, but also of mechanical and in¬ 
ventive arts, corresponding symptoms of declining power 
were seen in other departments. In physiology, in ana¬ 
tomy, and in medicine, we look in vain for any men emial 
to those by whom France had once been honoured. The 
greatest discoveiy of this kind ever made by a French¬ 
man, was that of the receptacle of the chyle; a discovery 
which, in the opinion of a high authority, is not inferior 
to that of the circulation of the blood by Harvey.This 
important step in our knoivledge is constantly assigned to 
the age of Louis XIV., as if it were one of the results of 
his gi’acious bounty; but it would be difficult to tell what 
Louis had to do with it, since the discovery was made by 
Pecquet in 1647,®* when the great king was nine years 

eqiiftUy luconteAtA^le. Compare Uni9. vol. xxiv. np. 24n, witk 
JhTto^frU Life of Netcio^ vvl. ii. p. 202 } and aa to tiio middle of the 
reign of l«ouis XlV.i eeo JEloffe de Seoadienf in Uiuvrte do Fontendle, vol. vi. 
pp 352, 533, 

* Led manufactures dtAicntp1uU>tdirig4eATcra le bnilont quo vers 1*utile. 
Dn ft'olfor^ par un arret du mois de man 1700, d'extirper, ou du moins do 
rdduire beauc^onp lea fabriqnea do bus au nidtier. KTalgi^ cetto fau&tae direc¬ 
tion, les objets a uu luxe ^^•recberchd iluHaient dna progr^ bicn leuts. li!n 
1087, Aprils la mort do Colbert, la cour sold ait encore riudiistiie dcs barbarca, 
p,t fabwut fnbriqiier et broder ses plus beaux haHts a ConatHstinople.' Lemonte^^ 
Ftahfifisemeni m ItOuU p. Lacretelle (DLv-huUihne Siede, vol. ii. 

p. 5) says, that during tho last thir^ years of the reign of IjOuis XIV. 'les 
manufactures tombaiont.’ 

Cuvier Unto. vol. xxxvn. p. 100) tiius describes the condition of 

France ooly seven years after the dokih of Louis XIV.: ^ Non forges 4taient 
abira presque dans TenfaiLCe^ ^ nous ne faisions point deader: tout celui 

qu*45xtgeaient les difTdrents mdtion nous venmt de I'etrougor..Nous 

no t^usioofl point non plus alors de fer-blaoc, et il ne nous venait que de 

r^Uemagne.' 

^ * Certainement la ddcouverto do Pecquet no brille paa motns dans 
rhifltoire de notre art quo la v4ritd di$rooutr4e pour la premiiro foia par 
llarvey.’ Sid. de la SSdecine, voL iv. p. 20B. « 

Henle (Anatomie OMi-aUj Vol. ii. p. 100) says, that the discovery was 
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old. After Pecquet, the most eminent of the French ana* 
tomists in the seventeenth century was Riolan; and his 
name we also find among the illustrious men who adorned 
the reign of Louis XIV. But the principal works of Rio¬ 
lan were written before Louis XIV. was bom; his last 
work was published in 1652; and he himself died in 
1657.**^ Then there came a pause, and, during three ge¬ 
nerations, the French did notning for these great subjects; 
they wrote no work ujK)n tliem which is now read, they 
made no discoveries, and they seemed to have lost all 
heart, until that revival of knowledge, which, aa we shall 
presently see, took place in Fi-ance about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In the practical parts of medi¬ 
cine, in its speculative parts, and in the arts connected 
with surgery, the same law prevails. The French, in 
these, as in other matters, had formerly produced men of 
great eminence, who had won for themselves an ICumpcan 
reputation, and whose works arc still remembered. Thus, 
only to mention two or tlu’ee instances, they had a long 
line of illustrious physicians, among whom Ferncl and 
Joubertwere the earliest:^they had,in surgery, Ambroise 
Pard, who not only introduced important practii;al im¬ 
provements,^* but who hi» the still rnror merit of being 
one of the founders of comj)ai*ativc osteology and they 

made in 104n; but the hiAtoiinns of medicine tt to 1(47. 

Sift, de ia M/decine, ToL iv. pp. 207^ 4(X> ; licnouart/, 11UL» de la Mvdeci/trf 
Tol. ii. p. 173. 

** Bioff, Umv, vol. xiXTiii. pp. 123,124, 

^ Some of tile great steps tiucen by Joubert are cemciaely stated in 
BoiSf £xamm dcs Doctrinen Medicaif*, toL i. pp. 2i)3, vol. iii. p. •iiU. 
(JoTiipare ^renf/elf Ili^, de la toL iii. p. 210. I'enielf though en- 

1 huAiaatlcally iir&iaed by Pa tin, was probably banj] j equal to Joubert. Lt^n’e 
de Vatin^ vol. iii. pp. fiD, 190, At p. lOG, Pntin calL* Fcitiel ‘ le premier 
mddecin de son temps, ut peiit-^tre le plus grand oui aera jatziaia.* 

** See a flummary of tliem in Iltd, tie h MSdrcMCf voL iii. pp. 

405, 40(5, ^'ol. vii. pp. 34, 15. Sir Uenjomin Jlwlic (Leritars on Sta'f/ny, 
p. 21) says, ^ Few fixator benefits have been confbtTcd on manhiud than that 
for wbich we are indebted to Ambroao —the application uf a ligature 

to a bleeding artery.’ 

^ C’dtait la une vuo tr^s ingdnieuao et tree juste qu'Amhroise Pard don- 
unit pour la premiem foia. O’dtmt un commcocement d’oAtdologio coinparda.’ 
Cuner^ Hiet, dee ScieHce»f part ii. p. 42. To Uiia I may iidd, that ha is the 
first French writer on m^ical juriaprudeoce. See Paris and FonUan^de 
Medical Jurii^frwlcHcef 1K21, vol. i. p. xviii. 
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had Baillou, who, late in the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth century, advanced pathplo^, by connecting it 
■with the study of morbid anatomy.*® Under Louis XIV. 
all this was changed. Under him, surgery was neglected, 
though in other coimtries its progress was rapid.*^ The 
English, by the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, had 
taken considerable steps in medicine; its therapeutical 
branch being reformed chiefly by Sydenham, its p^sio- 
logical branch by Glisson.'** But the age of Louis XIV. 
cannot boast of a single medical writer who can be com- 
paired to these { not even one whose name is now known 
us having made any specific addition to our knowledge. 
In Paris, the practice of medicine was notoriously inferior 
to that in the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England; 
while in the French provinces, the ignorance, even of the 
best physicians, was scandalous.*® Indeed, it is no exag- 
gei-ution to say that, during the whole of this long period, 
the J''rench in these matters effected comparatively no¬ 
thing; they made no contributions to clinical literature,*® 

** * L’un dos prcnnoiv nutoan fiqia Von doit <lcs obeerralioue cadav^riquus 
Anr les nialadieN, v*t io lameux ltiu])ou.’ Brou/uauty lirfintm dfin Doctntu^ 
vol. ii, 2\H. See iiLto vol. iiL p. ^>'2; mid JieMONa/^, Ilut, de 
fa Mtdeciney vol. ii. p. 89. TJio value of bin aerviccs is reco^izud in a recent 
able %vork, 2frrt^l<4f 1840^ p. 10« 

‘ The moHt cclobmlcd anrjfwm of llio aixteentli century VAa Anibroiso 

Pard.Prom ilie time of l^ard until the coiuuumceniHnt t>f tbe eighteenth 

<*pntury, surgery waa but little cultivated in France. Mauriceau, Saviard, 
and Ikdloate, were the only French euip^oiiaof note who could be contnuted 
with 60 nionjimiinejit men of other natione. During the cigliteenth rentuiy'r 
h’nince product^ two surgeons of DJctmordinary g(*niuA ; these arc Petit and 
PcAHult.’ BownuiH*$ liiio'ffery, in jEncydoj}, of MnlktU dciaicfs, 1847; 4tO| 

pp. S 2 \\ eao. 

It is nnneceseary to adduce evidence rcspectiog the services rendered 
by SydcnhuiUf as they are iinivonally admitted; but what; perhaps, is less 
gt'ru^ntllv kuo>vin is, that Glisson anticipated those iniiortnnt n^ws con*- 
cemiug irritability, wliich were afterwarda develojwd by llnller and Gorter- 
(*om|iarc Benouard, Hist, dc h vol. xi. p. ElUotsorCs llxnmn 

Physitd. p. 471 ; Bonlas E^mmUny VartifdaHwnw^ vob i. p. 170. In W<xfintv''s 
Thyfdol. j 84], p. 055, the theory is too exclusively as^crilied to Haller. 

Gf this, wo have numerous complnints from fortdgners who visited 
b ranee. 1 will quote the testimouy of one eclebinted man. In 1990, Addi* 
son writes from Ulois: * I uuulo use of one of the physicians of this place, who 
are as cheap as our English farriciB, and generally us ignorant’ Aikm's Lift 
of Addison, vol. i. p. 74. 

Indeed, France was tbe last great coimtiy in Europe in which a cbw 
of clinical medicine was established. 8<*e ItinmMui, Hist, ds ia 
vol. ii. p. 312; and BoHiiiottd, IVtUos, Hedivoif, p. 214. 
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and scarcely any to therapeutics, to pathology, to physio* 
lo^, or to aiiatomy.^^ 

in what are called the natural sciences, we also find 
the French now brought to a stand. In zoology, they 
had formerly possessed remarkable men, among whom 
Belon and Kondclet were the most conspicuous;*® but, 
under Louis XIV., they did not produce one original ob¬ 
server in this great field of inquiry.** In chcmistrj', again, 
Rey had, in the i*eign of Louis XIII., struck out views of 
such vast importance, that he anticipated some of those 
generalizations which formid the glory of the French in¬ 
tellect in the eighteenth centuiy.^ During the corrupt 
and frivolous age of Louis XIv., all this was forgotten; 
the labours of Rey were neglected; and so complete was 
the indiffei*once, that even the celebrated experiments of 
Boyle remained unknown in France for more than forty 
years after they were published.*^ 

Connected with zoology, and, to a philosophic mind, 
inseporable from it, is botany; which, occupying a middle 
place between the animal and mineral world, indicates 


M. Bouillaudj m hin accotmt of the state of medicine in the eeventeeuth 
coDtiirr^ not mention a Mngle FreDchu)aft diinn^ tia.^ p<‘nod. See 
liot/iUawif Phtio/Kphif Medico/rf pp. aeq. During niooy years of tho power 
of l^ouis XIV., the French Academy only potwesaed ono anatomist; and of 
him, few students of ph^'siology have ever noArd; ' SI. dn Vomey flit asses 
long^*temps le seiil anatomisto do racaddmic, et ce no fnt qu’en i0^4qu'on 
Ihi joigzut M. Mery/ Eioge de Dk Vermy^ in de rol. vL 

p. 302. 

CnvieTf JTiit, dfg Setmee^tf part iL pp. 04-73,70*00. 

After Belon, nothing was done in Ftgdcc for tho natural history of 
aDiTuaJe until 1734, when there appeared tho lint volume of iteaumur^s great 
work. Hoe Swowm <»t the hiudy of Ifat. HiiU, pp. 24, 4^1. 

** On this remarkable msn, who was the first philosophic chemist l^irope 
produced, and who, so early as 1630, anticipAtod some of the general!tatious 
riade a hundred and hftv years later by Juavoieier, see JJMffi Letters on 
Chemiiiri/, pp. 40, 47 j JTiOMSon'e of Ckf^rmetry, vol. ii. pp. 1)0, 00; 
JTumbnlddt Co$moif vol. ii. p. 729; Outderf dte vol. i. p. 30. 

^ Cuvier du ScienceOt voL i p. 30) says of Roy, < son ^crit ^tait 

tombd dans Toubli le phis profond; ’ and, in another work, tho same great 
authority writes (Eid. dta Srim^ part. ii. p. 333): * 11 y avait plus de 
Quaranto ana que Itecker avait pr^nt4 sa nouvelle thdorio, d^vclcm<ie par 
ntahl; il y avait encore plus long-temps quo ]eo expdnences do Boyle eur la 
chimie pneumatiaue avaient pubu4es, et cepondant, rien do tout cela 
n’entrut encore aaaa renscigaement g4n^nil do la chimie, du moins en 
France.* 
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theii* relation to each other, and at different points touches 
the confines of both. It also throws great light on the 
functions of nutrition,*® and on the laws of development; 
while, from the marked analogy between animals and 
vegetables, we have every reason to hope thkt its further 
progress, assisted by that of electricity, will prepare the 
way for a comprehensive theory of life, to which the re¬ 
sources of our knowledge ai*e still unequal, but towards 
which the movements of modem science are manifestly 
tending. On these grounds, far more than for the sake 
of practical advantages, botany will always attract the 
attention of thinking men; who, neglecting views of im¬ 
mediate utility, look to lar^e and ultimate results, and 
only value particular facts m so far as they facilitate the 
discovery of general truths. The first step in this noble 
study was taken towards the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when authors, instead of copying what previous 
writers hud said, began to observq nature for themselves.*^ 
The next step was, to add cxi>eriment to observation; but 
it rcquired another hundred ycai’s before this could be 
done with accuracy; because the microscope, which is es¬ 
sential to such inquiries, was only^ invented about 1(;20, 
and the labour of a whole generation was needed to make 
it available for minute investigations.** So soon, however, 


^ The prefient j^mlizationB of the laws of nutritdoii are thoso 

hy M. Chuvroul; vhicU aro thus simimctS up by MM. Hobln et Verdcil, in 
tlieir adnirntblu work^ Chtnae AnaUmtiqHef vol. i. p. Pnns, 185<S; * Ea 
poe^antdos plantes aux aniiriAiix, nous voyona que plus rorgoDlsation de ces 
doiTiicrs est compliqudo, plus lee alimonte donfc ils se uuumesent sant com- 
pluxee et analogiioe par lours pnndpes immddiats aux pziucipee dee organee 
qu^iJa ddivent eiitret^r. 

* En ddlinitiTe^ on volt quo lee ydgdtaux ae oourriesent d'ean, d’aoide car- 
boniqucj d'autree gas et ue znatl^ree oiganiquee k V6Ut dVograif, on en 
d*autree taimos alter^^ e’esUa^ire ramencoe k I'dtat de piincipes plus 
^mplcs, plus solubles. Au contrairo, lee aoifnaux plus kiarka dans r^belle 
OTgani(^ue out beeoto de maii^roe bicn plus complexes quant aux principea 
imntediats qui lea compoeent, et plus yari^es dans loim propri^t4s.’ 

lirunfeJs in 1530, and Fuchs in 1542, were tho two nrst writers who 
obaorved tho vegetable Inngdom for tbexuaclvcs, instead cf copyii^ what the 
ancieota had said. Compare WheweiTg Hiat. of the Scieftcet, vol. ni. pp. 306, 
300, with Hid, of yol. i. p. 38. 

The microscope was exhibited in London, b^ Drebbal, about 1690; and 
this appears to be the earliest unquestionable notice of its use, though somo 
writen assort that it was invented at tho beginning of the seventeenth 
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as this resource was suffidently matured to be applied to 
plants, the march of botany became rapid, at least as far 
as details are concerned; for it was not until the eigh¬ 
teenth century Aat the foots were actually generalized. 
But, in the preliminary work of accumulating the facts, 
great energy was shown; and, for reasons stated in an 
earlier pait of the Introduction, this, like other studies 
relating to the external world, advanced with peculiar 
speed during the reign of Charles II. The tracheae of 
plants were discovered by Henshaw in 1661 and their 
cellular tissue by Hooke in 161)7.®'^ These were consi¬ 
derable approaches towards establishing the analogy be¬ 
tween plants and animals; and, within a few years, Grew 
effected still more of the same kind. He made such 
minute and extensive dissections, as to raise the anatomy 
of vegetables to a separate study, and prove that their 
organization is scarcely less complicated than that pos¬ 
sessed by animals.®^ His first work was written in 1670 

century, or even in 1500. Compare the'different etatementH, in PoniUfty EUmcnM 
dff Phtfsique, T(»l. ii. p. 357: ji%anhoUW$ Votmoi^ vol. ii. pp. 700; 

Hid, da la M^ilecine^ vol. Iv. p. 337 \ Wwcklcr^ OtnA. dcr Botanikf p. 13U; 
Quck(ti'9 TreaitH on the Mxcroecone, 1848, p. 2; Cuvier^ Hid, defi 

S rt ii. p. 470 ; HttHam'i Lit, of Europe, vol. iii. p. 202 ; Leehe'e Hat, 
iiloe. p. 52. On tbc aubseqitcDt improvement of tne mioroacope dunng 
the seventoonth centuiy, see Breeders Life of rol, L pp. 20,242, 

243. 

** See B<ii/our*s BoUmp, p. 15. In Pultcncy'e Proffreae of Boiattrf m 
E nqUmd, tbia beautiful diacovery is^ if I rightly remember, not oven alluded 
to; but it appeara, from a letter written in that it woa then boconiing^ 
generally known, and had been coufirmed Grew and Malpighi. Rafe 
Cofrrtepond. edit 1848, p. 08. Compare Amenta de Botanique, 

E , 40; where, however, M. Ilichard erroneously eupposea that Grew did oot 
now of the trachem ^11G82. 

^ Compare Cuvier, Hid, dee Sciancea, part iL p. 471, with Thomaon*$ 
VegdMe Chmidryyp, 950. 

“ Dr.^Xhomeon (VegetedAe Chemidry, p. 050) aaya: ^Bnt the person to 
whom we are iodeoted for tho first attempt to sscertain the structure of 
pl^ts hy dissection and microscopical ohseiratioos, was Dr. Nathaniel Grew.’ 
^e character of Orew*s inqulne^ as ^ viewing the internal, as well as ez- 
temal parts of plants,’ is also noticed in Bafa Covraepond, p. 188; and M. 
Winckter dtr Botanik, p. 362) ascribea to him and Malpighi tho 

^neuen Auisehwmig' taken hy Testable ^ysiology late in the seventeenth 
century. See also, on OreW| ELidlefa dptamy, voL L p. 03| and TlUrd 
Report of Brit, idsioc.p. 27. 

** The first book of his Anatomy of Plants was laid before the Royal 
Society in 1670, and printed in 1071. HaUam*$ Lit, of Europe, Tol. lii. 
p. 680 1 and J^meon't Hid, of the Boyai iSbc^, p. 44. 
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and, in 1676, mother Englishman, Millington, ascertained 
the existence of a distinction of sexes ;®^thu8 supplying 
further evidence of the harmony between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and of the unity of idea which regu¬ 
lates their composition. 

This is what was effected in England during the reign 
of Charles 11.; and we now ask what was done in France, 
during the same jperiod, imder the munificent patronage 
of Louis XIV. The answer is, nothing: no discovery, no 
idea, which foims an epoch in this important department 
of natural science. The son of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Erown visited Paris in the hope of making some addi¬ 
tions to his knowledge of botany, which he thought he 
could not fail to do in a country where science was held ' 
in such honour, its professors so caressed by the court, 
and its researches so oountifully encouraged. To his sur¬ 
prise, he, in 1665, found in that great city no one capable 
of teaching his fevourite pursuit, and even the public lec¬ 
tures on it miserablymeagrc and unsatisfactory.** Neither 
then, nor at u much later period, did the French possess 
a good popular treatise on botany: still less did they 
moke any improvement in it. Indeed, so completely was 
the philosophy of the subject misunderstood, that Toume- 
fbrt, the only French botanist of repute in the reign of 
Louis, actually rejected that discovery of the sexes of 
plants, wluch had been made •before he began to wi’ite, 
jmd which afterwards became the corner-stone of the 
Linneau system.*® This showed his incapacity for those 


^The pTCffcnce of boxoaI org:iui8 in plftntB was fint ^liown in 1670, hj 
Sir Thoniaa Millin^on} and it was ofterwardB confinned W Grew, Halpi^hi, 
flud Kaj.' Balfour*a BoiofWf p. 23G. See also AAtmy'# Prot/rtst of Bdan^f 
voL L pp. 386, 387 ; and £iumey‘i Botany, toL ii. p. 217 : and, as to Raj^ 
who was rather elow in admitting Uie discovery, see Mem, of Bay, 

p. 100. Before the sexual ajstem of ve^tablos had been ei^uicidlp 
Known to several of the ancient^ but never rwed to a edentinc truth* 
Compare Btchard, BUmtutU tie Motantyue, pp. 833, 427, 428, with Matter, 
MiH, de PBcoie tPAlexandrie, voL iL p. 9. 

^ In Julj 1063, be writes irozn Paris to hu &ther, * The lecture of plants 
here is ooij the of them, thoir degrees in heat and cold, and aome- 

times their use in pbTBidt; acarce a word more than maj be eeen in everv 
herhall.’ Browned works, toI. L p. 108. 

^ Cuvier, mentioning the inferiority of Tonmefort’e views to those of his 
predeoeesors, gives as an instance, ^ puie^u’il a lee sexes des plantae.’ 
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large views respecting the unity of the organic world, 
which alone give to botany a scientific value; and wc 
find, accordingly, that he did nothing for the physiology 
of plants, and that his only meiit was as a collector and 
classifier of thcm.'^ And even in lus- classification he was 
guided, not by acomprchensive comparison of their various 
parts, but by considerations drawn from the mere appear¬ 
ance of the flower tims depriving botany of its real 
grandeur, degrading it into an arrangement of beautiful 
objects, and aupplyuig another instance of the way in 
which the Fi*enchmen of that generation impoverished 
what they sought to enrich, and dwarfed every topic, 
until they suited the intellect and pleased the eye of that 
ignorant and luxurious court, to whose favour they looked 
for I'ewurd, and whose applause it was the business of 
their life to gain. 

The trutli is, that in these, as in all matters of real 
impoi’tance, in questions requiring indcj>cndent thought, 
and in questions of practical utility, the age of Louis XIV. 
was an age of decay: it was an age of miseiy, of intoler¬ 
ance, and oppression; it was an nge of bondage, of igno¬ 
miny, of incompetence. This would long since have been 
univei*sally admitted, if those who have wi’itten the his- 
toiy of that jieriod had taken the trouble to study subjects 
without which no history can be understood; or, 1 sliould 
rather say, without which»no history can exist. If this 
had been done, jthe reputation of Louis XIV. would at 


Sid, rie% Scienee^i part ii. p. 49C. IfoDce lio held that the farmnwAs cxcrc- 
znentitious. PuUenry'% of lioUmy, vol. L p. 340. 

^ This la adinltt^ qvhu by w oulo^t Duvau. Mioy. Vnio, toI. \\vL 
p. 863. 

On the method of Tonmefort, which waa that of a coirolliat, compare 
lUehard, hUmenU de Bota/Uquef p, 547^ Juaneu'nBotany, edit Wilson, 1840, 
p. 510$ Bay's Correspond, pp. ^1, 382; Lcmkeder'e Maiu of Bay, p. 40; 

(Jtsch, der Botan^ p. 142. Cuvier {Sid. des Scieneei, part ii. 
p. 406), with quiet irony, Bays of it, ^Toua voyex, roosaieurs, quo cette 
mi^thoao a le m4rite d*uae jfninde cUrt4; qu'ellc eat fondle eur la fermo de 
la deur, etpar cona4ouontaurdcecon«d6tutioDsaj(r<5ablefi ik aaiair. . . . . Ce 

S ui en fit le aucc^, ctst que Touniefort joigoit k aon ouvron une fipire de 
eur et de fruit apparteoant k chaciin de aea genres* Even in thia, ho 
appeora to have hion coruleaa, and is said to have deaeribed ' a great man v 
mutJ he never exofnined sor saw.’ Zdtar from l)r, Shorard, in NkhMs 
JUudr^dions of tkt BiyUomiM Cmtwy, vol. L p. 356. 
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once have shrunk to its natural size. Even at the risk of 
exposing myself to the charge of unduly estimating my 
o\vn labours, I cannot avoid saying, that the facts which I 
have just pointed out have never before been collected, 
but have remained isolated in the text-books and reper-. 
tories of the sciences to which they belong. Yet without 
them it is impossible to study the age of Louis XIV. It 
is impossible to estimate the cnaractcrof any period except 
by tracing its development; in other words, by measuring 
the extent of its knowledge. Therefore it is, that to write 
the history of a country without regsird to its intellectual 
progress, is as if an astronomer should compose a planet¬ 
ary system without regard to the sun, by whose light alone 
the planets can be seen, and by whose attraction they 
are neld in their couree, and compelled to i*un in the 
path of their appointed orbits. For tlie great luminary, 
even as it shines in the heaven, is not a more noble or a 
more powerful object thtm is the intellect of man in this 
nether world. It is to the human intellect, and to that 
alone, that every country owes ita knowledge. And what 
is it but the progress iuid diffusion of knowledge which 
has given us our arts, our sciences, our manufactures, 
our laws, our opinions, our mannere, our comforts, our 
luxuries, our civilization; in short, every thing that luises, 
us above the savages, who by their ignorance are degraded 
to the level of the brutes mth which they herd?. Surely, 
then, the time has now arrived when they who undertake 
to write the history of a great nation should occupy 
themselves with tho.se matters by which alone the des¬ 
tiny of men is regulated, and sliould abandon the petty 
and insignificant details by which we have too long been 
wearied; details res^iecting the lives of kings, the in¬ 
trigues of ministers, the vices and the go^ip of courts. 

It is precisely these higher considemtions which fur¬ 
nish tiie key to the history of the reign of Louis XIV. In 
that time, as in all others, the misery of the people and 
the di^gradation of the country followed the decline of the 
national intellect; while this hwt wis, in its turn, the re- 
sultof the protective spirit—thatmischievous spirit which 
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weakens whatever it touches. If in the long course and 
compass of history there is one thing more clear than ano' 
ther, it is, that whenever a government undertakes to pro¬ 
tect intellectual pursuits, itwill almost always protect them 
in the wrong place, and reward the wrong meu. Nor 
is it surprising that this should be the case. What can 
kings and ministers know about those immense branches 
of knowledge, to cultivate which with success is often the 
business of an entire life? How can they, constantly 
occupied with their lofty pursuits, have leisure for such 
inferior matters? Is it to be supposed that such acquire¬ 
ments will be found among statesmen, who arc always 
engaged in the most weighty concerns; sometimes writing 
despatches,sometimes n^ing speeches, sometimes organ¬ 
izing a party in the parliament, sometimes baffling an in¬ 
trigue in the privy-chamber? Or if the sovereign should 
gi’aciously IxMtow his patronage according to his own 
judgment, are we to expect that mere philosophy and 
science should be familiar to liigh and mighty princes, 
who have their own peculiar and arduous studies, and 
who have to learn the mysteries of heraldry, the nature 
and dignities of rank, the comparative value of the dif¬ 
ferent orders, decorations, and titles, the laws of prece¬ 
dence, the prerogatives of noble birth, the names and 
powers of ribbons, stars, and garters, the various modes of 
conferring an honour or installing into an office, the ad¬ 
justment of ceremonies, the subtleties of etiquette, and 
all those other courtly accomplishments neccssaiy to the 
exalted functions which they perform? 

The mere statement of such questions proves the ab¬ 
surdity of the principle which they involve. For, unless 
we believe that kings arcomniscicTit aswcU as immaculate, 
it is evident that in the bestowal of rewards they must 
be guided either by personid caprice or by the testimony 
of competent judges. And since no one is a competent 
jud^ of scientific excellence unless he is himself scien¬ 
tific, we are driven to this monstrous alternative, that the 
rewards of intellectual labour must be conferred inju¬ 
diciously, or else that they must be given according to 
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the verdict of that very cIms by whom they are received. 
In the first case, the reward will be ridiculous; in the 
latter case, it will be disgraceful. In the former case, 
weak men will be benefited by wealth which is taken from 
industry to be lavished on idleness. But in the latter 
case, those men of real genius, those great and illustrious 
thinkers, who are the masters and teachers of the human 
race, are to be tricked out with trumpeiy titles; and after 
scrambling in miserable livalry for the sordid favours of 
a court, they are then to be turned into beggars of the 
state, who not only clamour for their share of the spoil, 
but even regulate the proportions into which the snares 
are to be divided. 

Under such a system, the natural results arc, fii'st, the 
impoverishment and servility of genius; then the decay 
of knowledge; then the decline of the countiy. Three 
times in tlie history of the world has this experiment 
been tried. In the ages of Augustus, of Leo X., and 
of Louis XIV., the same method was adopted, and the 
same result ensued. In each of these ages, there was 
much apparent splendour, immediately succeeded by sud¬ 
den ruin. In e-ach instance, the brifliancy survived the 
indejTcndencc; and in each instance, the national spirit 
sank under that pemcious alliance between goverament 
and literature, by virtue of which the jmliticsir classes be¬ 
come very powerful, and tlie intellectual classes veiy weak, 
simply because they who dispense the ])atronage will, of 
course, receive tlie homage; and if, on the one hand, go¬ 
verament is ahvays ready to rmvard literature, so, on the 
other hand, will literature be always ready to succumb to 
government. 

Of these three ages, that of Louis XIV. was incom- 




parably the worst; mid nothing but the amazing eruragy 
of the French people could have enabled them to rall^j' * 
they afterwaras did, from the effects of so enfeeblin_ 
system. But thougli they rallied, the effort cost them 
dear. The struggle, qs we shall presently see, lasted two 
generations, and was only ended by that frightful Revo¬ 
lution which formed its natural climax. What the real 
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history of that struggle was, I shall endeavour to ascertain 
towams the conclusion of this volume. Without, however, 
anticipating the coui*se of affairs, we will now proceed to 
what I have already mentioned, as the second great cha* 
racteristic of the reign of Louis XiV. 

II. The second intellectual characteristic of the reign 
of Louis XIV. is, in importance, hardly inferior to the 
first. We have already seen that the national intellect, 
stunted by the protection of the court, was so diverted 
from the noblest branches of knowledge, that in none of 
them did it produce any thing worthy of being recorded. 
As a natural consequence, the minds of men, driven from 
the higher departments, took refuge in the lower, and con¬ 
centrated themselves upon those inferior subjects, where 
the discovery of truth is not the main object, but where 
beauty of form and expression arc the things chiefly pur¬ 
sued. Thus, the first consequence of the pHtrouage of 
Louis XIV. was, to diminish the field fur genius, and to 
sacrifice science to art. Tlie second conscquenccwas, that, 
even in art itself, there was soon seen a marked decay. 
For a short time, the stimulus produced its effect; but was 
followed by that collapse which is its natural result. So 
essentially vicious is the whole system of patronage and 
reward, that after the death of those writers and artists, 
whose works foi*m the only redeeming point in the reign 
of Louis, there was found no one cajiable of even imitating 
their excellencies. The poets, dramatists, painters, musi¬ 
cians, sculptors, architects, were, with hardly an exception, 
not only born, but educatctl under that freer policy, which 
existed before his time. When they began their labours, 
they benefited by a munificence which encouraged the 
activity of tlieir genius. But in a few years, that genera¬ 
tion having died off, the hollowness of the whole system 
was clearly exposed. More than a quarter of a century 
before the death of Louis XIV., most of these eminent 
men had ceased to live; and then it was seen to how 
miserable a plight the country wos reduced under the 
boasted patronage of the great king. At the moment 
when Louis XIV. died, there was scarcely a writer or an 
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artist in France who enjoyed an European reputation. 
This is a circumstance well worth our notice. If we com¬ 
pare the different classes of literature, we shall find that 
sacred oratory, being the least influenced by the king, was 
able the longest to bear up against his system. Massillon 
belongs partly to the subsequent reign; but even of tlie 
other great divines, Bossuetand Bourd^ouebothlived to 
1704,*® Mascaron to 1703,*® and Flechier to 1710.®® As, 
however, tlie king, particularly in his latter years, was very 
feaiful of meddling with the church, it is m profane mat¬ 
ters that we can best trace the workings of his policy, 
because it is there that his interference was most active. 
With a view to this, the simplest plan will be, to look, in 
the first place, into the history of the fine arts; and after 
ascertaining who the greatest artists were, observe the 
year in which they di^, remembering that the govern¬ 
ment of Louis XlV. began in 1661, and ended in 1716. 

If, now, we examine this period of fifty-four years, we 
shall be struck by the remarkable fact, that every thing 
which is celebrated was eflfectcd in the first half of it; 
while more tlian twenty years before its close, the most 
eminent masters all diw mthout leaving any successors. 
The six greatest painters in the reign of Louis XIV. were, 
Poussin, Lesueur, Claude Lorraine, Lc Brun, and the two 
Mignards. Of these, Le Brun died in 1690;®^ the elder 
Mignai*d in 1668;®® the younger in 1695;®® Claude Lor¬ 
raine in 1682;®® Lesueur in 1655;®* and Poussin, perhaps 
the most distinguished of all the French school, died in 
166.5.®® The tAvo greatest architects were, Claude PeiTault 

^ Bioff, Unio, toL t. pp. 230,358. Ibid, xxvil p. 351. 

» Ibid. XV. p. 35. Ihid, xxiii. p. m, 

'** Ibid xxlx, p. 17. ^ Ibid xxix. p. 19. 

^ best pictures wore p^ted from about ]640 to ICiX) ; he diod in 
• 1082.’ Wdiywm*8 Epochs of Eainiwff, Lond, 1847, p. 399. Voltaire 
de Louis XI y, in (Euvres, voL xix p. 205) sajs that he died in 1078. 

^ Bi04/. Unto, Tol. xxiv. p. 327; Works ^ Jo^ua IteyMlds^ Tol. ii» 
pp. 454, 455. 

6G i/ity. Unto. voL xtXT. p. 570. roiuain was Barry's ^favonrito' 
painter. Letter from Burriff in Burkds Corr<fp<md. v'ol. i. p. 88. Compare 
Life of VUvks, vol. u. p. 55. Sir Joshua lieyrfolds (WorkSf Tol. i 
pp. 07, 361, 370) appears to have preferred him to any of the French school | 
and in the report presented to Napoleon by the Institute, he is the only 
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and Francis Mansart; but Perrault died in 1688,®^ Man¬ 
sart in and Elondcl, the next in f^e, died in 

1680.®® The greatest of all the sculptors was Puget, who 
died in 1694."® Lulli, the founder of French music, died 
in 1687.'^^ Quinault, the greatest poet of French music, 
died in 16 h 8.^* Under these eminent men, the fine arts, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., reached their zenith; and 
during the last thirty ^ears of his life, their decline was 
portentously rapid. This was tlie case, not only in archi¬ 
tecture and music, but even in painting, which, being more 
subservient than they are to personal vanity, is more likely 
to flourish under a rich and despotic government. The 
genius, however, of painters fell so low, that long before 
%e death of Louis aI V., France ceased to possess one of 
any merit; and when his successor came to the throne, 
this beautiful art was, in that great country, almost ex¬ 
tinct.^® 

These are startling facts; not matters of opinion, which 
may be disputed, but stubborn dates, supported by irre- 

French painter mentioned hy the ttde of the Greek and Italian artuts. 
Dacifr, tlappori SuiorwuSf p. 23. 

unw, Yol. xxxiii. p« 411; St^de de Louis XIV^ in (Euvres ie 
Vokairtf vol. xix. p. 158. 

Univ, vol. xxvi. p. 503. ^ Ibid. vol. iv. p. 503. 

Ibid vol. xxxvi. p. 300. Respectiiiff him. see Lotfy Morgan's Ffvnce, 
Tol ii.pp. 30, 31. 

Mt Capofiguc (XoMa XIVj toI. ii. p. 70) says, ^ Lulli mourui en 1060 
but 1087 is the date aaaigned in Biog, I/ms voL xxv. p. 425 ; in Chalnvert^s 
Biog^ Diet, vol. xx. p. 483; in BZ¥^$ Biog, IHcL vol. ix. p. 350; and in 
Divers BUdSj voL vil. p. G3. In (Euvres de VoUairif vol. xix.p. 200, 
he is culed * Ic pdre de Is \Taie musique en France.’ Ue vaa sdmiied by 
Louis XIV. L^res de SengnS, vd. ii. pp. 102,103. 

Biog, Univ, vol, xxxvi p. 423. Voltaire (Uiuvres, vol. xix. p. 102) 
says, * personne n’a jamais <^014 Quinault; * and Mr. llalli^ {Lit, o/BuropCf 
vol. iii. p. 50^^ the unrivaned poet of French music.’ Sec also ieUres de 
Dudeffand d Waifol^ voL ii. p. 432. 

* When Louts 2.V. ascended the throne, ^nting in Franco ^vos in the 
lowest state of degradation.’ Lodg Morg<i>i^t drones, voL ii. p. 31. Lacre- < 
telle {Dix Htdttkme SibcU^ voL ii. p. 11) says, ^ Les b^ux arts d4g4n4r4rent 

f lus sensiblement que lea lettres pedant la seconds portae du si^cle de 
iouis XIV. . . . . II est certdn que les vin^-cinq demieres ounces du r5gne 
de Louis XIV n’ofiiirent que dos productions M8-inferieLir6s,’*&c. Thus 
too ilarriq^n (Observations on the tMatuteSf p. 377), ^ It is very remarkable 
that the French school hath not produced any very capital painten aince 
the expensive establishment by Louis XIV. of the academies at liome and 
Paiis.'^ 
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fragable testimony. And if we examine in the s^e 
manner the literature of the age of Louis XIV., we shall 
arrive at similar conclusions.' If we ascertain the dates 
of those masterpieces which adorn hisi'eign, we shall find 
that during the last five-and-twenty years of his life, when 
his patix)nage had been the longest in operation, it was 
entirely barren of results; in other words, that when the 
French had been most habituated to his protection, they 
were least able to effect great things. Louis XIV. died 
in 1715. Racine produced Phedre in 1677; Andro- 
maque in 1667; Amelie in 1691.^* Moli^re published 
the Misanthrope \ii 166(!; Tartuffe in 1667; the Avare 
in 1668.^® The Lutrin of Boileau was written in 1674; 
his best Satires in 1666.^® The last Fables of La Fon¬ 
taine appeared in 1678, and his last Tales in 1671.” The 
Inquiry respectinq Truth, by Malebranche, was published 
in 1674;'® the (jaracth'es of La Bruy6re in 1687 the 
Maximes of Rochefoucauld in 16()5.®° The Provincial 
Letters of Pascal where written in 1656, and he himself 
died in 1(162.®^ As to Corneille, his great Tragedies were 
composed, some while Louis was still a boy, and the others 
before the king was bom.®* Such were the dates of the 
masteipieccs of the age of Louis XIV. The authors of 
these immortal works all ceased to >vrite, and nearly all 
ceased to live, before the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ; and we may fidrly ask the admirers of Louis XIV. 
who those men were that succeeded them. Where have 
their names been registered? Where are their works to 

'* JHoff, Uutp. voL xxxvt pp. 400j 508: Kallam's LU, toL iii. p. 403. 

Biog, Unin, vol. xxix. pp. 300, 300. 

Biog, Did, voL iv. p. 370 Rnd Biog, Uwv, voL v. pp. 7, 8, 
wboro it ifi Aaid that mcilleurea flatira ' were thoae published m 1000. 

Jhid, voL xxiii, p. 127. 

Tcnnemann^ Oeach. der mio9, ?oL x. p. 322. 

” Biog, Univ. toL vi. p. 176. 

^ Jhvndf Mtmuel du LQirmtty toL it« p. 105, Paris, 1843: and note in 
Ldirc^ de PatiUy voL i. p. 421. 

Biog. Unto, vol. xxxiii. pp. 04 71: Falisaotf MSm. pour rilisi, do LU, 
vol li. pp. 230, 241. 

Pofyoudr, which ia probably hta greatest work, appeared in 1040; 
in 1635 ; 7%a CW m 1030; fforace and both in 1630. Biog. 
Univ, vol ix. pp. 008-013. 
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be found? Who is there that now reads the books of 
those obscure hirelings, who for so many years thronged 
the court of the great king? Who has heard any thmg 
ofCampi8tron,La Chapellc, Genest, Ducerceau, Dancourt, 
Danchet, Vergier, Catrou, Chaulieu, Legendre, Valincour, 
Lamotte, and the other ignoble compilers, who long re¬ 
mained the brightest ornaments of France? Was this, 
then, the consequence of the royal bounty? Was this 
the fruit of the royal patronage ? If the system of reward 
and protection is really advantageous to literature and to 
art, how is it that it should have produced the meanest 
•results when it had been the longest in operation? If the 
favour of kings is, as their flatterers tell us, of such im¬ 
portance, how comes it that the more the favour was dis¬ 
played, the more the effects were contemptible? 

Nor was this almost inconceivable penury compensated 
by superiority in any other department. The simple fact 
is that Louis XIV. survived the entire intellect of the 
French nation, except that small part of it which grew up 
in opposition to his principles, and afterwards shook the 
tin-one of his successor.®® Several years before his death, 
and when his protective system h^ been in full force for 
nearly half a century, there was not to be found in the 
whole of France a statesman who could develop the re¬ 
sources of the country, or a general who could defend it 
against its enemies. Both in the civil service and in the 
military service, every thing had fallen into disorder. At 
home there was nothing but confusion ; abroad there was 
nothing but disaster. The spirit of France succumbed, 
and was laid prostrate. The men of letters, pensioned 
and decorated by the court, had degenerated into a fawn¬ 
ing and hypocritical race, who, to meet the wishes of their 
masters, opposed allimprovemcnt, and exerted themselves 
in support of every old abuse. The end of all this was, a 


** Voltaire (Siicie de Louit J[1V, in (Euvreif toL xx. pp. 310-822) reluct-* 
antlj confesaee the det'lioe of the French intellect in the latter part of the 
roign of Louie; and FUmn (Dif^mai. Fnm^. vol. iv. p, 400) chIIa it ^re- 
jnarquahle.' Sm also BaranUf ZUUrahtrt p. 26; Ili4. 

de$ vol. xxvi p. 217. 
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corruption, a servility, and a loss of power more complete 
than has ever been witnessed in any of the great coimtries 
of Europe. There was no popular liberty; there were no 
great men; there was no science; there was no literature; 
thero were no arts. Within, there was a discontented 
people, a rapaciousgovemment, and abeggared exchequer. 
Without, there wei'e foreign armies, which pressed upon 
all the fi*ontier8, and which nothing but theii* mutual jea¬ 
lousies, and a change in the English cabinet, prevented 
from dismembering the monarchy of Fi*ance.** 

Such was the forlorn position of that noble country 
towaixis the close of the reign of Louis XIV.*^ The 

by ivhnU abroad» and by famioe and muery homo, 
IjOwU weM liud at tbo mercy of his eneDiies; and waa only saved by a party 
tevolution in the Kngluli ministir/ AmoUPs Lecittre$ on Modem Jiidoty, 
p. \i\7. Compare Fragmvnis si*r fHirt4Are, article xxiii. in (£ui>rti de 
tairCf vt>l, xxvii. p.* 345, with J)e ToequeviUe^ Fkffne de Lome XV, voL L p. 8U. 

^ For evidence of the dopresidon and, indeed, utter oxliausUon of France 
(luriiitf the latter years of Louia XIV., compare Dnefoe^ vo). i. 

pp. 11-18, mth^armwteif dela Faria, 1820, pp. 70-i»7. The 

^'Uvrn inidiki de Madatnf de MainUnm (voL i. pp. 2C5, 284, 358, 389, 393, 
408, 414, 422, 420, 447, 457, 403, vol. ii. pn. ID, 23, 33, 40, 50, and nume¬ 
rous otUiT pa^iMa/^es) fully confirm this, anu, moreover, prove that in Paris, 
ourly in the oi^litvonth century, the resources, even of uo wealthy classes, 
were bci^innin^ to fail; wliilo iMth public and private credit were so shaken, 
that it woM ha^ly p^hlc to obtam money on any terms. In 1710, she, 
tho wife of Ixiiiifl aIV., complains of her luability to borrow 500 livres: 

* Tout mon credit ^fchone sou vent aupr^ dc M. Deamaretz pour une eomme 
do cinq ceuts livrcs.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. In 1709, she writes (vol. i. p. 447) : 

* Lo jeu dovieut insipide, parce quTl n'y a prosqiiu plus d'ari^nt.* nee al^ 
voL li. p. 112; and iQ February 1711 (p« J51); ^ Ce n*est paa Tabondanco, 
mais Tavarice qui fait jouer uus courtissns; on met le tout pour lo tout pour 
avoir quelquo ai^ent, et Ics tables do lansquenet ont plus Fair d'un Irate 
commerce que d*un divertissement.’ 

In rt^i^ard to the people generally, the French writers supply' ns with 
little iufbruiatioii, because in that age they were too mu(!b occupied with 
their great king nnd their show^litemturo, to pay attention to ntero popular 
intei'ests. But I have collectea from other sources some information which 
I will now put together, and which I recommemd to the notice of the next 
Frencli author who undertakes to compose a history of Louis XIV. 

Tjock, who was travelling in France in 1670 and 1G77, w'rites in hie * 
journal, ^Tho rent of lands in France fallen one-half in these few years, by 
reason of the poverty of the pewle.’ Kind's Life of Locke^ vol. i. p. 120. 
About tho same time. Sir William Temple says Qtorkiy vol. ii. p. 208), * The 
French peasantry aro wholly dispiritea by labour and want’ In 1^1, an- 
other observer, proceeding mm Caira, writes, ‘ From hence, travelling to 
Paris, there was opportunity enough to observe what a prodigious state of 
poverty the ambinon and aSsolutenees of a tyrant can reduce an opulent and 
fertile country to. There were visible all the marks and rigns of a growing 
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misfortunes which embittered the declining years of the 
king were, indeed, so serious, that they could not fail to ex¬ 
cite our sympathy, if we did not know that they were the 
result of his own turbulent ambition, of his insufferable ar¬ 
rogance, but, above all, of a grasping and restless vanity, 
which, making him eager to concentrate on his single per¬ 
son all the glory of France, gave rise to that insidious 
policy, whidi, with gifts, with honours, and with honied 
words, began by gaining the admiration of the intellectual 
classes, then made them courtly and time-serving, and 
ended by destroying all their boldness, stifling every effort 
of original thought, and thus postponing for an indeflnite 
period the pi'ogrcss of nationm civilization. 

mUfortune j all the dtonal iAdicatioos of an ovcrwholming calamity. The 
fielda were uacultivatedi tho villa^ unpeople^ the bouaoa dronping to 
decay.* £urion'i Diary, note by Kutt, toL iv. p. 70. In a tract pubtialied in 
1060; the author says TVaeU, toL t, p. 304), ^ I have known in 

France poor people aell their beds, and lie upon straw; soil their pots, ket* 
ties, and all their neccssaiy household goods, to content the unmerciful col¬ 
lectors of the king's taxes.' Dr. Lister, woo visited Tannin 1008, Bays, 

^ Such is the vast multitude of poor wre^oe in all parts of this city, t^at 
whether a person is in a carriim or on foo^ in the stn^ct, or even In a shop, 
he is alike unable to transact Kinness, on account of the importunities of 
mendicanta.' Litter *9 AccoiaU Parit, p. 40. (/ompare a Letter from Prior, 
in EQi$'i Lettm Qf Literary Mm, p. 21^ In 1706, Addison, who, from per¬ 
sonal observation, was well acquainted with Franco, writes: ^ We think 
here as you do in the coun^, that France is on her last legs.* Aikm '9 Life 
cf Add&on, Tol. i. p. 2^38. Finally, in 1718—that is, three years after the 
death of Louis—l^y Alary Alontiigu gives the following account of the 
result of his reign, in a letter to Lady Uich, dated Paris, 10th October, 1718: 
^1 think nothing eo terrible as obiects of misery, except one had the god¬ 
like attribute of being able to redress them ; ana all the country villages of 
I^«Qce show nothing else. While the post-horses are changed, the whoio 
town comes out to Mg, with such miserable starved faces, and thin, tattered 
clothes, they need no other eloquence to persuade one of the wrotchedness 
of their condition.’ Works of Lady Mitry Wortley Montagu, vol. iii. p. 74, 
edit 1603. 
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DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. HEACTIOM AQAIMST TUE PBOTECTIVK SPIRIT, AKD 

PRETARATtOKS FOR TUS FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


At length Louis XIV. died. When it wbs positively 
known that the old king had ceased to breathe, the peo> 
pie went almost rnad with joy.* The tyranny which nad 
weighed them down was removed; and there at once 
followed a reaction which, for sudden violence, has no 
parallel in modem history.* The great m^ority indem¬ 
nified themselves for their forced hypocrisy by indulging 
in the grossest licentiousness. But among the generation 
then forming, there were some high-spirited youths, who 
had far higher views, and whose notions of liberty were 
not confined to the license of the gaming-house and the 
brothel. Devoted to the great idea of restoiing to France 
that freedom of utterance which it had lost, they naturally 
turned their eyes towards the only country where the 
freedom was practised. Their determination to search for 
liberty in the place where ^one it could be found, gave 
rise to that junction of the French and English intellects 
which, looking at the immense chain of its effects, is by 

' ^ L'aonoiice de I& mort da grand rot ne produuit chez la paupla fran- 
^aU Qu’une e^^Ioaion de joie.’ Stitrum^ liid, da toL xxvii. 

p. 220. * Le jour des ob&^ues dn Lotua XIV, on ^tablit das gtiing;uettea 
sur le cbemin de Saint*Denis. VoltairoF qua ik curiosity avoit men^ aux 
futo^raillea du acMTarain, vit d$iiB cea j^nguettea la Munie ivTa de Tin at 
da joie de la mort de Louis XIV.’ ijuvernd, VU ae roUairef p. 29 : eae 
alao Cmdarcd, Vie de Vokairet p. 116; De 7\KqueviUef S^ffne de Zotde XVf 
Tol. i. p. 18; IheeUi. M4fnoiree, toL L p. 221 1 LemaUeyf Dtabiiseemerd de 
Louie 

* ‘Kaum batta er abai die Aug^ ffaacbloaaen, alaallaa umachlug. 'Der 
reprimirta Gaiat warf aich in me lugalloaa Bawa^ung/ Jtanl^ die Dchdef 
Td. Ui. p. 192. 
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j(ar the most important factin the history of the eighteenth 
century. 

Durmg the reign of Louis XIV., the French, puffed up 
by i!htional vanity, despised the barbarism of a people who 
were so uncivilized as to be always turning on their rulers, 
and who, within the space of forty years, had executed 
one king, and,deposed another.® They could not believe 
that such a restless horde possessed any thing worthy the 
attention of enlightened men. Our laws, our literature, 
and our manners, were perfectly unknown to them; and I 
doubt if at the end of the seventeenth century there were, 
either in literature or in science, five persons in France 
acquainted with the English language.^ But a long ex> 


* 'Hie shock which thoM events inve to the delicecj of the French raind 
wu very eerioui. The learned &umuM declared that the English are 
‘ B)on esvaire than their own maedlb.’ Carlyle't CrumwelL vol. i. p. 444.- 
Anothor writer said that wo were * barbares ’ and ^ lofl bm'barea 

aujets du roi/ Mhn. de to), ii. pp. 105, 303. Patin likened us 

to the Turks; and said; that having execute one king, we should probablr 
hang the next L^rei to), i. p. 301, roL ii. p. 518, vol. iii. p. I4b. 

Oorapare M^m. de Campit^ p. 213. After we liad sent awa; dames u., tho 

Madame 
could 

I joie est universolle de la ddroute 
de ce prince, dont la femme est one TuUie.’ iMtren di Seoif/nSf vol. v. p. 179. 
Another influential French lidj roentioDS *la f^rocitd dee Aaglids.’ Jycttrfs 
Mdiies de Mfiintcnm, vol. L p. 30^1; and elsewhere (p. 100), 'je hnis los 
A^Iaas comme le peuple. .... Vdiitabloment je nc los puis souffrir.' 

1 will only give two more illastratioDs of the wide difliision of such feel- 
bgs. In 1679, an attempt was made to bring bark into discredit as a * re- 
mdde anglais ’ Jliet. de la MSdcclWf toL v. p. 430) ; and at the end 

of the seventeenth centurj, one of the arguments in Paris against coflbe waa 
that the Englisli liked it. Monteil, Diem Elate, voL vii. p. 216. 




puiBse 

mni/tf Zil. au XVIIV SiMe, toL iiL p. *124. Compare Bormbe^ XVIIP 
Stbcle, p. 47; and Grimm, Comtpond, voL v. p. 135; vol. zvii. p. 2. 

The French, during the reign of Louis XIV., principally Knew us from 
the accounts given by two of their countrymen, Monconys and Sorbiere; 
both of whom pobliahed their travelB in England, but neither of whom were 

). ¥oi 


acquainted wi^ the English language. For proof of tbis; see Mw 
Voyages, vol iii. pp. 34,60,70, 06; and Sorbihe, Voyage, pp, 45, 70, 
When Ihrior arnved at the court of Louis XIV. as nlenipotentii 


or proof of tbiS; see Moaconye, 


plenipotentiary, no 

one in Paris was aware that he had written poetry sur lei jinglait^ 

in C^vre$ de Voltaire, Tol xxtI p. 190) } and when Addison, bei^ in Paris, 

C ented Boileau with a copy of the JfiMW As^gUctma, the Irenchman 
it for the first time that we bad any good poala : ^ first conceived an 
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perience of the reign of Louis XIV. induced the French 
to reconsider many of their opinions. It induced them 
to suspect thatdespotism may have its disadvantages, and 
that a government composed of princes and bishops ftnot 
necessarily the beat for a civilized country. They began 
to look, first with complacency, and then with respect, 
upon that strange and outlandish people, who, though only 
separated from themselves by a narrow sea, appeared 
to be of an altogether diiTerent kind; and who, having 
punished their oppressors, had carried their liberties and 
their prosperity to a height of which the world had seen 
no example. These feelings, which, before the Revolution 
broke out, were entertained by the whole of the educated 
classes in France, were, in the beginning, confined io 
tliose men whose intellects placed them at the head of 
their age. During the two ^nerations which elapsed 
between the death of Louis XIV. and the outbreak of the 
Revolution, there was hardly a Frenchman of eminence 
who did not either visit England or Icam English; while 
many of them did both. BufFon,. Brissot, Broussonnet, 
Condamine, Delislc, Klie de Beaumont, Gournay, Helv4- 
tiuB, Jussieu,LaIande,Lafayette,Larcher,L’H6ritier,Mon- 
tesquieu, Maupertui8,Morellet, Mirabeau, Nollet, Raynal, 
the celebrated Roland, and his still more celebrated wife, 
Rousseau, S4gur, Suard, Voltaire,—all these remarkable 
persons flocked to London, as also did others of inferior 
ability, but of considerable influence, such as Brequiny, 
Bordes, Calonne, Coyer, Corraatin, Dufay, Dumarest, 
Dezallier, Favier, Girod, Grosley, Godin, D’Hancarville, 
Hunauld, Jars, Le Blanc, Ledru, Lescallier, Linguet, 
Lesuire, Lemonnier, Levesque de Pouilly, Montgolfier, 
Morand, Patu, Poissonier, Reveillon, Septchfenes, Silhou¬ 
ette, Siret, Soulavie, Soules, and Valmont de Bricnne. 

<»imoxt of tlio EnglisH forpootry/ Tickell’s stAtement, in 

of ji/id$son, vol. L p. 66. it u Mid that Milton's 1‘nradise LoU 

was not oven known by report in bV&nce until after the doAth of Louis XIV., 
though ^6 poem was publii^ed in 1667, and the king died in 1716: ‘ Nous 
n'eviouajAm^ entendu parlor de ce ^me en France, avant quo Tauteur de 
la Ilonnade nous en edt donnd une iade dans le nouVidme cl^itre de eon 
Eisai eur la podeie ^que.* Diet, PkHott. article Epopit, in d$ Vol^ 

Mre, toL zxxix. p. 1/6: see also vol. Invi. p. ^8. 

VOL. 1. U U 
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Nearly all of these carefully studied our language^ and 
most of them seized the spirit of our literature. Voltaire, 
in particular, devoted himself ^th his usual ardourtothe 
new pursuit, and acquired in England a knowledge of 
thosedoctrines,thepromu]gatioriof wbichafterwardswon 
for him so great a reputation.'* He was the first who 
popularized in France the philosophy of Newton, where it 
rapidly superseded that of Descartes.* He recommended to 
his countrymen the writings of Locke which soon gained 
immense popularity, and which supplied materials to Con* 
dillac for his system of metaphysics,* and to Rousseau for 
his theory of education.'’ Besides this, Voltaire was the 
first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare; to whose works 
he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards wished to 
lessen what he considered the exorbitant respect paid to 
tliem in France.'® Indeed, so intimate was his knowledge 
of the Euglishlanguage," thatw'ecantracehis obligations 

* ^ Le Ytai roi da xviil* ri^ei Volt^re; mais Volturo a eon tour 
est uu dcolier de rAogktcrre. Avani qua Voltaire adt connu I'Acgleterro, 
eolt par see vova^e, aoit par see ami^de, 11 o’^tait paa Voltaire, et le xvlii* 

ee chereWt encore.’ Sid, de la PMloe, L edrie, toL iii. 

pp. 36,39. Compare Samirm, Sid, de la Philoe, en Phmee, Paris, 1628, 
Tol i. p. 34. 

* * J^avaia 6i6 le premier qui eAt oad ddrelopp^ k ma natfon lea d^oa- 
vertes de Newton, en longage intelligible.’ iHuvret de Voltairef toL i. 
p. 315; see also vol. xix. p. 67, vol. xxvi. p. 71; JVhewdTe Sid, of Indue. 
ScieticHf vol ii. p. 206; ItWs Sid. of tke Eayal Society, vol i. p. 441. 
After this, the Cartesian physics lost ground everj day; and in Ori7nm^$ Cor^ 
reM^mcef vol. ii. p. 146, there ia a letter, dated Paris, 1757, which says, 
'11 nV a gu^re plus ici de partisans de Descartes qae M. de Afaimn/ Coin^ 
pare Obeervatkmi d Pendes, in (Ewree ^ TWyot, vol. iii. p. 298. 

’ *Wbicb lie was never weary of praising; so that, as M. Cousin says (Sid, 
de la fWoa. 11. sdrie, vol it np. 311, 312),' est le vrat maltre de 
Volture/ Lwke was one of ine authors be put into the hands of Madame 
du Chatelet. Condomi, P7e do VoUoire, p. 206. 

* SoreWi Sid, of Philos. 1640, voL i. p. 134; Samiitoa^s Discuss, p. S. 

* ' Rousseau tlra dss outrages de Locke une grande partie de ses idd^ sur la 
polirique et V^ducation; Condillac toute.sa philosophie.’ Viiiefnain, Lit, 
au XVIIP Sihde, voL i. p. 83. See also, on the obligations of Rousseau 
to Locke, Grimm, Correspoiid, vol v. p. 07 ; Sused Pat^, Vie de Koweeau, 
vol i. p. 38, vol ii. p. 304 ; MHn, de MortUd, vol i. p. W^^^RofniUyU MemoirSp 
vol i. ppv 211, 212. 

^ In 1708, Voltaire ((Buvre^ voL Ixvi. p. 240) writes to Horace Walpole, 
*'Je suii le premier qui ait fait ccAoalfie Shakespeare aux Fnuiwa' See 
also his Lettree isUdUee, vol ii p. 500; Viilemam, Ld. au XVlJt S^ele, 
vol iii. p. 326; and Ortmm, Cotrespoud, vol aii. pp. 124,125,183. 

There ore extant many English letters written by Voltaire, which, 
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to Butler,one of the most difficult of our poets, and to 
Tillotson,^® one of the dullest of our theologians. He was 
acquainted with the speculations of Berkley,the most 
subtle metaphysician who has ever written in English; 
and he had read the works, not only of Shaftesbury,’® but 
even of Chubb,’® Garth,Mandeville,’® and Woolston.’® 
Montesquieu imbibed in our country many of his princi¬ 
ples; he studied our language; and he always expressed 
admiration for England, not only in his writings, but also 
in his private conversation.*® Buffon learnt English, and 
his first appearance as an author was as the translator of 
Newton and of Hales.*’ Diderot, following in the same 
course, was an enthusiasticadmirer of the novels of Rich¬ 
ardson ;** he took the idea of several of his plays from the 
English dramatists, particularly from Lillo; he borrowed 
many of his arguments from Shaftesbury and Collins, and 
his earliest publication was a translation of Stanyan’s 
History of Greece.^ Helv^tius, who visited London, was 


though of couri>6 cont/iiniog aevenl errora, aldo contdn obundiuit evidonoe 
of tlie spirit witli which ho oeisod gur idiomatic exprovsions. In addition to 
hlR Zettru puhliahed at Paiia in the pitaent year (186^, see Chatham 

CorreBpond. yol. ii. pp. ldl«lS3; and Phtmmon^s Mem. of LpUoUonf vol. i. 
pp. 823*325, Tol. ii. pp. 5o6, 5^ 568. 

Grimm, Correspond, vnl. i. p. 332; VoUairef lettree iniditeMf vol. ii. p. 
258 ‘f and the account of IIudibrM, with translatioDs Irom it, in OCuvreSf 
voL xxvi. pp. 132*137; aleo a convenation between Voltaire and Townlej. in 
Nit^oU'e iimetrations of the Evjhteenlh Cadury, Tol. iii. p. 722. 

Compare MackinioeKi Memoire, toL i p. 341, with (Euvre» de Voltaire, 
vol. xxxix. p. rol. xivii. p. 86. 

(Euvrtede Voltaire, vol. xxxviu. pp. 216*218. vol. zlvi. p. 282. vol. xlvii# 
p. 439, voL Ivii. p. 178. 

^ Ibid. vol. xxxvii. p. 353, vol. Ivii. p. 66; Correspond. in4ditede Dudeffand, 
vol. ii._p. 230. 

dutres, voL xxxiv. p. 294, voL Ivii. p. 121. 

Ibid. vol. xxxvii. pp. 407,441. Ibid. t 81. xxxvi. p. 46. 

Ibid Tol. xxxiv. p. 268; voL xlx. pp. 212*217; Biog. Univ, voL Ii. 
pp. 199,200. 

^ Lermmier, Philoe. dti Droit, vol. i. p. 221 ; KUmrath, Hut. du Droit, 
vol, ii. p. 602 j JKirnVa li/e of IlardwicKe, vol. ii p. 398, vol. iii. pp, 432^ 
434 ; M^tn. de Diderot, voL ii. pp. 193, 194; LacreUUe, XVIII Sthefe, voL ii. 
p. 24. 

** ViQemai$u lit. au XVIIP SUde, voL ii. p. 182; Siog. Univ, vdL vi. 
p. 235: Le Blanc, Lettree, vol. i p. 03; voL ii. pp. 150, 160. 

^ ^Admirataur pasMonnd du romandar anglais.’ Bidg, Vniv. voL xxxvii. 
p. 581. Compare Diderot, Correep. vol. L p. 352, vol. iL pp. 44, 62; 53; 
mercier tar Bousteau, vol. i p. 44. 

^ Villemain, Lit. VoL ii. p. 115; Sehlo$$er*$ E^hteenth Century, vol. U 

0 0 2 
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never weary of praising the people; many of the views 
in his great work on the Mind are drawn from Mandeville; 
and he constantly refers to the authority of Locke, whose 
principles hardly any Frenchman would at an earlier 
period have dared to recommend.** The works of Bacon, 
previously little known, were nowtranslated into French; 
and his classification of the human faculties was made the 
basis of that celebrated Encyclopadia, which is justly re¬ 
garded as one of thegreatestproductions of theeighteenth 
century.*^ The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, was during thirty-four years translated three dif¬ 
ferent times, by three diflferent French authors.*® And 
such was the general eagerness, that directly the Wealth 
of Nations, by the same great writer, appeared, Morellet, 
who was then high in reputation, began to turn it into 
French; and was only prevented from printing his trans* 
lation by the circumstance, that before it coidd be com¬ 
pleted, another version of it was published in a French 
periodical.*^ Coyer, who is still remembered for his Life 
of Sobicski, visited England; and after returning to his 
own countiy, showed the direction of his studies by ren¬ 
dering into Frcnch the Commentaries of Blackstone.*® Le 
Blanc travelled in England, wrote a work expressly upon 
the English, and translated into French the Political 

Discourses of Hume.*® Holbach was certainly one of the 

• 

pp. 34, 43; Tfmemannj Gnch, de toI. xi. p. 314; Bwg, Univ, toI. xi. 
p. S14; Gritnm^ Vorrvf^Mid. toL xt. p. HI. Stanyan^s Hidory of Greece was 
once famous, and. evea w late aa XcM, I find l>r. Parr recommending it. 
jPttrr'e WorkSf voi. liii. p. 422. Diderot told Sit Samuel Hum illy that he 
Lad collected materials ioi a history of the trial of Ch^lee L Ltfc o/ JimniUi/, 
toL i. p. 46. t 

** jkderot, Mhn. toI. ii. p. 280; Couein, Sid, de la Phihe, IL 64rie, vol. ii. 
tk. 331} Jleivetiut de yol i. pp. 31, 38, 40, 66, 114,100,103, 2(50, 

268/vol. ii. pp. 144,103,166,195, 2L2 ; Letters addres^ io Hume, Edinb. 
1849, pp. 0,10. 

^ Tms is the arrangement of our knowledgo under the heads cf Memory, 
Reason, and Imagnation, irhich D'Alembert took from Bacon. Compare 
jyheweirt PhUos: of the Seienceit yoL ii. p. 306; CmeTf JlieL dee Scimceef 
partii p. 276; Georgel, Mitn, voL ii p. 2341; Bordae Demouim^ CarUiianiefMf 
vol. i. p. 18. 

^ Quirard, France ZA ix. 193. ^ M4m. de hforettd, i 236,237. 

» (Buvnude VoUaire, Ixv. 101,190, 212; Biog. Unw. x. 168, 169. 

• BwUm'e JJfe of Hume, Tol. i. pp. 866, 366, 400. 
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most active leaders of the liberal party in Paris; but a 
large part of his very numerous writings consists solely 
in translations of English authors.^ Indeed, it may be 
broadly stated, that while, at the end of the seventeenth 
centuiy, it would have been difficult to find, even among 
the most educated Frenchmen, a single person acquainted 
with English, it would, in the eighteenth century, have 
been nearly as difficult to find in the same class one who 
was ignorant of it. Men of all tastes, and of the most 
opposite pursuits, were on this point united as by a com¬ 
mon bond. Poets, geometricians, historians, naturalists, 
all seemed to agree as to the necessity of studying a lite¬ 
rature on which no one before had wasted a thought. In 
the course of general reading, I have met with proofs that 
the English language was known, not only to those eminent 
Frenchmen whom I have already mentioned, but also to 
niatlieinaticians, as D’Alembert,“* Darquier,®* Du Val le 
Roy,®® Jurain,®^Lachapelle,“Laiandc,*''Le Cozic,®^ Mont- 
ucla,®® Pezenas,®® Prony,*®Romme,^' and Roger Martin 
to anatomists, physiologists, and writers on medicine, as 
Rartli^z,^® Bichat,'** Bordeu,*® Barbeu Dubourg,*® Bosquil- 
lon,*^ Bourru,** Begue de Presle,*® Cabanis," Demours,®^ 
Duplanil,^^Fouquet,“*Goulin,®*Lavirotte,®®La88US,®®Petit 

Soc tho listj in Bltiff. Univ. vol. zx. pp. 403-406; and compivre Mhn. 
de Dtd/tvif toI. ill. p. 4f), from which it Beejnn that HoJb»ch woa indebted 
to Tobnd, though Diderot make rather doubtinglv. In Almonds Mhn. ef 
Wdkes, 1605, vol. iv. pp. 17D, 177, there is an hIngUsh letter, tolerably* well 
written, from Holbuoh to Wilkee. 

Vie de liou^ wau, ii. 10,170 \ (Euwte de VolUdre, liv, 207. 

** Miog. Unio. a, 556. ^ IM, xii. 418. 

« Qtt^ard, I^ce Lit. iy. 34, 272. ^ Ihid. ir. 3(51. 

« Bicg. Uniif. xxiii. 226. Montudoy ffiet deeAfafkhnM. 170. 

” MoiUticia,ii 120, iy. 062,606,670. » Biog. Ume. iii. 26.3, xxxiii. GC4. 

QtUfwdf Frmce Lit. yii. 353. ^ Biag. Umv. xxxyiii. 530. 

Biog. l/niv. xxxviii. 411. ** 2hid. iiL 450. 

** Bi^ud eur la Vie, 244. ^ Queranl, i. 410. 

^ Biog. Unto. iii. 346. Qu^raidf I 260, 426, ii. 364. 

** QuSrardj L 476. Bi^. Unio. iv. 66, 58. 

^ Nuke mer Cabanie, p. yiu. in hia rhgiiqw U ^oral. 

« Biog. Unto. XL 66, 06. »• iWrf. xii. 276. 

lUd. XT. 359. « md. xyiii. 187. 

Quirardj iv, 641, yi. 9, 39a « Cuvier, Elogn, i. 364. 
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Radel,®^ Pinel,®® Roux,®® Sauvages,®® and Suej®^ to natu- 
ralistB, as Alyon,®* Rr^mond,** Brisson,®* Broussonnet,®® 
Dalibard,®® Haiiv,®^ Latapie,®* Richard,®® Rigaud,^® and 
Romd de Lisle to historians, philologists, and antiqua* 
pies, as Barthdlemy,^® Bufel Dumont,^® De Brosses,^® Vou¬ 
cher,’® Freret,^® Larcher,^ Le Coq de Villeray,^® Millot,”® 
Targe,®® Velly,®‘ Volney,®* and Waillj^;*® to poets and 
dramatists, as Chdron,®®Uolardeau,*®DelilIe,®® Desforges,®^ 
Ducis,®®Florian,*®Laborde,®®LefivredeBeauvray,®‘Mer- 
cier,®*Patu,®®Pompignan,®*Qu4tant,®®Roucher,®®andSaint- 
Arige;®‘ tomiscellaneous writers, as Bassinet,®®Baudeau,®® 
Beaulaton,'®®Benoi8t,‘®‘ Bergier,'®^Blavet,'®®Bouchaud,^°® 
Bougainville,*®® Brutd,’®® Castera,*®^ Cbantreau,*®® Char- 
pentier,*®® Chastellux,**® Content d’Orville,*** De Bissy,**® 


” Quirm-^, vii. fW. 

Bioy. Unio, xxxlx. 174. 
« Qu^rard, ix.'2S(}. 

« Bioff. Univ. V. rm, «3L 
« Bioff. Umv. vi. 47. 


OmWf Efofffti, ill. 382, 

^ Le liimrf LiHi'fttf i, 93. 

» ft Verdfil, Vhxm. Anat, ii. 416. 
« (hmer, Eli^y i. 100. 

« ii. ;i72. 


« Haihf, A7iWrn/<v?V, U. 247,207, 206, 327,020, 000, iil 76, 203, 307, 
447, 675, iv. 46, 280, 202, 302. 

” QuH^urd, jv. 608. 


^ Jbtd. Till 22. 


SwatMoti, DtMc. on Nat, Hid. 62; rVttVr, UroHit Aninudf lii. 416 
De LitUy CridaUagro^nej 1772, xvJii. xx. zxiit.xxv. xxvii.78,200,264. 
^ Alhenxarlde Rockinijhamy ii. 160 } Canrphtdrs Cktmrefforfif v. 306. 

« Unv\ Ti. tm. « /y<<twto//K«i<*,Edin.l840,270,.278. 

Biof/. Univ. xv. 332. ” Brewder'n JAft of Newton, ii. 302. 

VoUuotf Mem. ii. 00. ” Bioff, Ume. ix. MO. 

Bioff, Univ. xxix. 51, 53. ” BA4, xliv. 634. 

J6iW. xlviii. 93. 

^ Voh% 0 jy Syrie et Eyypte, ii. 100,167; Qtferard, x. 271,273. 
w Bioff. Univ. 1. 42. « IbuL vili. 340, 341. 

•» M^m. de GenHs, i 270. » PalieeU, Mim. i. 243. 

« Biog. I7««.xi.281, xi 172,17a «• Qidrard, ii. G20, 627. 

» Querard, iii. 141. ^ Ibid. iv. 342. 

Ibid. T. aa “ Ibid. y\. G2. 

» Garrick Corre^d. 4to, 1832, iL 385, 306, 416. 

” Bioy. Univ. xxxv. 314 vii. 399, 

^ Biog. Uuiv, xxxix. oa ^ Ibid, xxxix, 630. 

5® Querard, \. 200, •• Biog. Univ. iti. 633. 

Biog. Univ, iiL (5.31. Otvieff Begne Animalf ill. 334. 

Qu^rardf i. 284, \n. 287. ifhn. de Moredd, i. 237. 

w jnog. Univ Y. 204. Dutene, M6m. iii. 32. 

Biog. Univ. vi. 105. 

107 Mwray'e Life of Bmee. 121 s Biog. Untn. ti. 79. 

Jijjf. &niv< vUi. 40. Ibid. viii. 248. 

md. viii. 200. h» Ibid. ix. 407. 

Ibid, xIt. 304. 
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Demeunier/’® Desfontaines,'^^ Devienne,”* Dubocage,^^® 
Dupr6,”^ Daresnel,"* Eidous,”® Estienne,'*® Favier,**^ 
Flavigny,**® Fontanelle,^** FonteDay/** Framery,*®® Fres* 
nais,'* Fr^ville,*®^ Frossard,'** Galtier,*^® Garsault,*®® 
Goddard,Goudar,^ 6uen6e,^“ Guillemard,^®* Guy- 
ard,*®® Jault,*®® Imbert,**^ Joncourt,’®® Keralio,'®® Labo- 
reau,^^° Lacombe,’^* Lafargue,*^* La Montague,^*® Lan- 
juinais,*^*Lasalle,^*®Laatevrie,'*®Le Breton,®^ L4cuy,^^ 
Leonard des Malpeines,"® Letourneur,’®® Lingaet,*®^ 
Lottin,*®* Luneau,'*® Maillet Duclwron,*^* Mandrfllon,^®® 
Marsy,*®® Moet,*®^ Monod,'®® Mosneron,’®® Nagot,^®® Pey- 
ron,*®‘ Provost,*®® Puisieux,*®® Rivoire,’®* Robinet,^®® 
Roger,^®®Roubaud,*®^ SalaviIle,‘®®Sau8euir'®® Secondat,^^® 
Septchenes,^^^ Simon,Soules,‘^® Suard,”* Tannevot,^^® 


>» IaO,^ <ie Dudeffand d WalpoU, tii. 184. 

CA*wevw dt! VoUaire, Iri 62/, Hioff. Univ. xi. 204, 

Quirarti, iL 608. Jf/off. Unitf. xii. SI3. 314. 

Mcholn'i Lit. An^. ii. 164; M6m. li. 3)1. 

Unto, iv. 647, xli. 606. xiit. »^09. 

(iH^rcrd, iii. 79. *« Bwg. Ukiv, xt. 29. 

” Pioff. Umv. XV. m '♦* MA 218. OnSrard. i. 626, 

« Pioff. Unio. xvi. 48. Pnd. li. 608. 

Smilk*4 Tottr on the Coniinent in 1780, i. 143. ‘ 

Pioff. Univ. xvi. .‘)88. Ibid. xvi. 602. 

« i^kir's Correspond I 157. >» Qu^rardj iii. 418. 

Qn^ntrd, i. 10, iii. 636, 

>« Plop. Unto. xxi. 410. 

aSHorti de VoUaire, xxxfiii. 244. 
Pioff. Univ. xxiii. 34. 

Ibid xxiii. 111. 

JHop. Univ. xxiii. 373. 

SiwUnr*s Correspond. li. 139. 


Pioff. Unio. xix. 13. 
>« (ivdrard, iii. 469. 
Biog. Univ. xxi. 200. 
Pnli/uoi, Af^m. i. 426. 
Piop. Unto, xxiii. 60, 
Qn^rard, iv. 60.3. 
us Quirard, iv. 679. 


Mem. <mrf Correspond of Sir J. £. 8mM, j. 163. 

Biop. des Hommes Vioinitj iv. 104. Qtdrard, v. 177. 

NiiAols's Lit. Anec. iv. 583; Lonp<Aamp ct Wapn^rt, MHn. L ^5. 

*** Qudrard v. 310. Biog. Unto. xxv. 87. 

Biog. Unio. xxv. 432. *** Rid xxvi. 244. *** Ibid xxvi. 488, 

Ibid, xxvii. 209. Ibid xiU. 208. 

Lettres de ZHtdeJpmd A WaipoUf i 222. Querard, vi. 330, 

>« Biog. Unto. xxi. 639. »« Ihid xxxiiL 563. 

LeUres de DudeffandA Walpole, I 22, iiL 307, iv. 207. 

Plop. Unio. ixxvL 305, 300. »« Ibid xxxviii. 174. 

Peip$tot, Piet des Liores^ ii. 233. Querard, viii. 111. 

Biog. Univ. xxxix. 84. Pi^- des Hovnwm Vivants, v. 294 

Querard, viii. 474. Biog. Univ. xli. 426. 

Unio. xlil. 46,4a Ibid xlii. 389. ‘ Ibid, xliii 181. 

Vi Oarrieh Correspond ii. 004; MHn. ds Qenlis, vL 205. 

Biog. Umv. xliv. 612, 
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Thurot,^^® Toussaint,’^^ Tressan,”* Trochereau,^’* Tur¬ 
pin,*®® Ussieux,*®* Vaugeois,*®* Verlac,*®® and Virloys.*®* 
Indeed, Le Illanc, who wrote shortty before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, says: ‘ We have placed Eng¬ 
lish in the rank of the learned languages; our women 
study it, and have abandoned Italian in order to study 
the language of this philosophic people; nor is there to be 
found among us any one who does not desire to learn it.’*®® 
Such was the eagerness with which tlie French im¬ 
bibed the literature of a people whom but a few years 
before they had heartily despised. The truth is, that in 
this new state of things they had no alternative. For, 
where but in England was a literature to be found that 
could satisfy those bold and inquisitive thinkers whoarosc 
in France after the death of Louis XIV. ? In their own 
country there had no doubt been great displays of elo¬ 
quence, of fine dramas,and of poetiw, which, though never 
l eaching the highest point of excellence, is of finished and 
admirable beauty. But it is an unquestionable fact, and 
one melancholy to contemplate, that during the sixty 
years which succeeded the death of Descartes, France 
had not possessed a single man who dared to think for 
himself. Metaphysicians, moralists, historians, all had 
become tainted by the servility of that bad age. During 
two generations, no Frenchman had been allowed to dis¬ 
cuss with freedom any question either of politics or of 
religion. The consequence was, that the largestintellects, 
excluded from their legitimate field, lost their energy; 
the national spirit died away; the very materials and 
nutriment of thought seemed to be wanting. No wonder, 
then, if the great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century 

Lih of hy hU SoHy L 300. 

moff. Univ. xlvi. m. 399. Ibid. xW. 407. 

Qu^rardf jv. 45, ii. 658. Bioff, Univ. xWii. 98. 

Univ. xlvii. 233. ^ MHn. de Briuot, i. 7a 

Ifioff. Univ, xlviii. 217, 218. Ibid. xlix. 223. 

' Noufl avoni mia depuia pen leui league au rang dee laaguee aavantca; 
IcsR femniee mime Tapprennent, et ont reaoned k Vivien tout 4tudier celle 
de ce peunla philoeopae. 11 n*«et point dana la province a'Armande et de 
Beliao ne veuille aavoir I'Angloia’ X# Bbutc, LHtre9, toI. ii. p. 406. 
Compare Orimm, Cvrroq>. toL zIt. p. 484} and ykhoU*$ LU. Aim. toL iii. 
pp. 400, 401. 
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sought that aliment abroad which they were unable to 
find at home. No wonder if they turned from their own 
land, and gazed with admiration at the only people who, 
pushing their inquiries into the highest departments, had 
shown the same fearlessness in pities as in religion; a 
people who, having punished their kings and controlled 
their clergy, were storing the treasures of theirexperience 
in that noble literature which never can perish, and of 
which it may be said in sober truth, that it has stimulated 
the intellect of the most distant races, and that, planted 
in America and in India, it has already fertilized the 
two extremities of the world. 


There are, in fact, few things in history so instructive 
as the extent to which France was influenced by this new 
pursuit. Even those who took part in actually consum¬ 
mating the Revolution, were moved by the prevailing 
spirit. The English language was familiar to Carra,^” 
Dumouriez,*®^ Lafayette,'** and Lanthdoas.'*® Camille 
Desmoulins had cultivated his mind from the same 
source. Marat travelled in Scotland as well as in Eng¬ 
land, and >vas so profoundly versed in our language, that 
he wrote two works in it; one of which, called TkeChaina 
of Slavery, was afterwards translated into French.^®^ 
Mirabeau is declared by a high authority to have owed 
jjart of his power to a careful study of the English con¬ 
stitution he translated not only Watson’s History of 


WiUiami's Letters Ertmcty voL iii. 2ad edit 1790; Biog, 
Univ. vol. vii. p. 192. 

Bioff. Mem. 1709, voL L p. 352. 

Zadg Morgmt'i Franee^ toL iL p. 304 ; Mim. de Lafayeiie, toI. i pp. 
41, 40, 70, Toi. li. pp. 20, 74, 83, 89. 

Qtt^rardy France LitUraire, vol. ir. p. 640. 

The last authors be read, sbortlj before his execution, wore Young and 
Her7^. Za>narirn 0 f do Ginmdms, tqL tuI. p. 45. In 1700 Madame 
Uicco&)Qi writes from Paris, that Young's Night Thoughts bad become rery 
popular there; and she justlj adds, ^e’est une preuvs sans r^lique du 
ebaneement de Pesprit francaia* Gwrick Correwomienoe, rol. iL p. 666,4to« 
1832. 

fjotnatiinef ffid. dee Girond^t P* f ^ Brissot, toL j. 

pp. 386, 337, vol. ii p. 3. ^ ^ 

< Une dea sup^oritds eecondairee, une des st^rioriUs d'dtude qui 
appartenaiunt 4 Mirabeau, c'4tut la profonde connaisaance, la vive intelli* 
geuce de la consUtution anglaise, de ses ressoHs publics et de set reesorta 
uacbdi.' FHUnunn, Lit. au XVUF voL i?. p. 153. 
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Philip II.j but also some parts of Milton and it is said 
thatwhcn he was in the National Assembly,he delivered, 
as his own, passages from the speeches of Burke.^®* Mou- 
nier was well acquainted with our language, and with our 
political institutions both in theory and in practice 5 ^®® 
and in a work, which exercised considerable influence, 
he proposed for his own country the establishment of two 
chambers, to form that balanceof power of which England 
supplied the example.’®® The same idea, derived from 
the same source, was advocated by Le Brun, who was a 
friend of Mounier’s, and who, like him, had paid atten* 
tion to the literature and government of the English 

S eople.*®^ Brissot knew lilnglish 5 he had studied in Lon- 
on the working of the English institutions, and he him¬ 
self mentions that, in liis treatise on criminal law, he was 
mainly guided by the course of English legislation.’^®® 
Condorcet also proposed as a model our system of cri¬ 
minal jurisprudence,'®® which, bad as it was, certainly 
surpassed that possessed by France. Madame Kolanu, 
whose position, as weU as ability, made her one of the 
leaders of the democratic party, was an ardent student of 
the language and literature of the English people.®®® She 
too, moved by the universal curiosity, came to our coun¬ 
try ; and, as if to show that persons of every shade and 
of every rank were actuated by the same spirit, the Duke 
of Orleans likewise visited England; nor aid his visit fail 

Ptfiiculurly the democra^c pawgee, * im com de doctrine de toue acs 
4crit0 rdpublicftins.* Smtvenin sur MirwwM, p. 119. As to his 

trandatlon of Watooii; see Aitson's Ewope^ toL L p. 4C2. He ftlao intended 
to translate Sinclair’s History of the Revenue. Corretpond. of Sir J, 
Swe^atTf Tol. ii. p. 119. 

Frtor'i Life of Surke, p. 546, M edit 1639. 

* II 4tudiait feui langue, la thdorie et plus encore la pratiijue de leur 
institutions.’ Lxop. Umv, vol. ra. p. 310. 

Continuation de Siemondi, Sid. de^ F^'on^is, toI. xxx. p. 434. Mont« 
loner (MonarMe toI. ii» p. 340) says that this idea was borrowed 

from l^gland } but he does not mention who suggested it 

Dn Memily Mim. sir Le Bfvn, pp. 10, 14.29, 62,180,182. 

Jf^m. de Briuot^ voL i pp. 63, 04, toJ. \L pp. 26, 40, 168, 206, 260, 

813. 

iH Dupont de Neniure {Mhn. eur T^a^gotj p. 117^ sa^ of criminal juris* 
prudence, de Co^orcet proposait an m^ue ceUe aes Anglius.* 

Mim. de Roland, vol. i. pp. 27,56, 8^ 136, vol. ii. pp. 09, 136, 263. 
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to produce its natural results. was,’ says a celebrated 
writer, * in the society of London that he acquired a taste 
for liberty; and it was on his return from there that he 
brought into France a love of popular agitation, a con* 
tempt for his own rank, and a familiarity with those 
beneath him.’®*^ 

This language, strong as it is, will not appear exagge* 
rated to any one who has carefully studied the history of 
the eighteenth century. It is no doubt certain, that the 
French Revolution was essentially a reaction against that 
protective and interfering spirit which reached its zenith 
under Louis XIV., but which, centuries before his reign, 
had exercised a most injurious influence overthe national 
prosperity. While, however, this must be fully conceded, 
It is equally certain that the impetus to which thereaction 
owed its strength, proceeded from England; and that it 
was English literature which taught the lessons of poll* 
tical liberty, first to France, and through France to the 
rest of Europe.On this account, and not at all from 
mere literary curiosity, I have traced with some minute¬ 
ness that union between the French and English minds, 
which, though often noticed, has never been examined 
witii the care its importance deserves. The circum¬ 
stances which reinforced this vast movement will be 
related towards the end of the volume; at present I will 
confine myself to its first great consequence, namely, the 
establishment of a complete schism between the literary 
men of Franee, and the classes who exclusively governed 
the country. 

Those eminent Frenchmen who now turned their at¬ 
tention to England, found in its 1 iterature, in the structure 
of its society, and in its government, many peculiarities 

^ Le due d'Orl^aziB puisii und le de U liberty dans la vie de 
Loodree. II en Ta|)p<)rta en France les hAitudes d'insoleuce oontre la cour, 
Tapp^tit doa agitations populaireit, le m^pru pour son propro rang, la fami¬ 
liarity avec la foule,* Ac, Zamartinef Jftd, de$ roL ii. p. 103. 

J.^enuioier (Phiios, dn Dr^ voL i. p. 19) mja of Eogland^ 'cette 
lie c61^bre dozuie d I'Kurope reuMignement de la libwty politique; elle en 
fut I’ycole au dix-huitidme eiycle tout ce que rEatrae eut de peneeure.* 
See also Soula^f JUgns ds Zouii AVI, voL iii p> da Marmontal, 

Tol. It. pp. 38,39 } SfaudUn, Oe»ch. dir tMidog. lM4amiclo/tfn,?ol. ii. pp. 391 f 
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of which their own country furnished no example. They 
heard political and religious questions of the greatest 
moment debated with a boldness unknown in any other 
part of Europe. They heard dissenters and churchmen, 
whigs and tories, handling the most dangerous topics, 
and treating them with uiuimited freedom. They heard 
public disputes respecting matters which no one in 
France dared to discuss; mysteries of state and mysteries 
of creed unfolded and rudely exposed to the popular 
gaze. And, what to Frenchmen of that age roust have 
been equally amazing, they not only found a public press 
possessing some degree of freedom, but they found that 
within the very wmls of^arliaroent the administration 
of the crown was assails with complete impunity, the 
character of its chosen servants constantly aspersed, 
and, strange to say, even the management of its revenues 
effectually controlled.*®® 

The successors of the age of Louis XIV. seeing these 
things, and seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the 
country increased as the authority of the upper classes 
and of the crown diminished, were unable to restrmn their 
wonder at so novel and exciting a spectacle. ‘ The Eng¬ 
lish nation,’ says Voltmre, ‘ is the only one on the earth, 
which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded in lessening 
their power.’ *®* How I love the boldness of the English! 
howl love men who say what they think!’*®® The Eng- 


^ Huniei who was ncaaunt^ with eeyeiAl eminent Frenchmen who 
vieited Englaxid, s$.ys (PhuoiophM JVorks, toL iii. p. 8^, ‘nothing ie more 
apt to aurpiiae a foreigner than the extreme liberty which we exnoj in tbia 
country, of communicating whatever we please to the public^ ana m openly 
censuring eveiy measure entered into by the hing or bis niinisters.’ 

nation angluiae oat la eeule ae la terre qui aoit panenue & r^gler 
la TOuvoir des rois en leux r^siatant* ZeUrt Vlltmr les AnyUnUfixi (Euvrn 
de VoUairt, toI. xxvi. p. 37. 

^ ‘Que J'aime la nardieesa anglaiae! que j’aitna les gena qui disent ^ 
qu'ila pensent I* Letter fr&m Voudref in Correepond, de Dudeffond^ vol. ii. 
n. 263. For other instaocea of hie admiration of Englandj sea (Kuvree de 
roUairey vol. xl. pp. 10&*109; toL li. pp. 137, 390; toI. Ut. pp. 206, 392; 

• • • -02, 163, 196, 196, 270; toI. Ivii. p. 600; yol. Iviii. 

pa 266, 301 ; toL lx. p. 601; toL Izi. pp. 43, 73, l! 

474, 475; voLlxii. pp. 343, 370, 392; toI. Uiil pp. 126, 146,160,106,220, 
237, 415; toL Uiv. pp. 36, 96, 209 ; yoL Ixyl pp. 93,160 ; Tol. Ixvii. pp. 
363, 464 
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lish, says Le Blanc, are willing to have a king, provided 
they are not obliged to obey him.*°® The immediate 
object of their government, says Montesquieu, is political 
liwrty they possess more freedom than any republic 
and their system is in fact a republic disguised as a mon¬ 
archy.”* Grosley, struck with amazement, exclaims, 
* Property is in England a thing sacred, which the laws 
protect from all encroachment, not only from engineers, 
inspectors, and other people of that stamp, but even from 
the king himself.**® Mably, in the most celebrated of all 
his works, says, ‘ The Hanoverians are only able to reign 
in England because the people are free, and believe they 
have a right to dispose of the crown. But if the kings 
were to claim the same power as the Stuarts, if they were 
to believe that thecrown belonged to them by divine right, 
they would be condemning themselves,and confessingthat 
they were occupying a place which is not their own.’*^* 
In England, says Helv^tius, the people are respected; 
every citizen can take some part in the management of 
affairs; and authors are allowed to enlighten public 
respecting its own interests.*** And Brissot, who had 
made these matters his especial study, cries out, ' Admir¬ 
able constitution! which can only be disparaged either by 
men who know it not, or else by those whose tongues 
are bridled by slavery.’**® 

^ ^ tls Teule&t un iO]| aux conditions^ twuf ainsi diro^ da ne lui point 
ob^ir.' Le BlanCf LeUree d'vn toI. i. p. 210. 

* 117 a Bussi une nation daoa le mondo qui a mut olpet direct de. 
sa constitution la libertd politique.* Lepril das LoUf livre xi. chap. v. in* 
(EuvTPt de MtmUeiiiMtty p. 204. ConTersolj De Siiiol (OMetd, sur ia Jidv, 
vol. tii. p. 26J)» * la liber & polittqae eat le moyen supreme.’ 

^ * L’Angleterre est a prdseot le plus libre pays qui soit au monde, je 
n’en excepte aucune rdpubuque.* NoUe eur tAmjUUrre^ in (Cbtres de ilfon* 
/stfw'au, p. 082. 

* Une nation ou la r^ublique se cache eons la forme de la monarchie.* 
dee Litie, livre v. c^p. xtx. in (Buerte ^ ^fonieeguieH, p. 225 ; also 

quoted in Baneroffe /ifnericen JLfvobdienf toL il. p. 30. 

Oroefet/^e Tour to Lomkmy toL L pp. 10^ 17. 

Mahlyf Obeerv. tur rHid, de Imicff vol. ii. p. 185. 

ITelv^tiut detBepritf vol. i pp. 102, 100: ^on pays od le peuple ent 
reepMtd comma en Angletem; . . . un para on chaque dtojen a part au 
maniement dea affaires ^n^ralea, ou tout ^omme d^sprit pout 6claire? la 
public sur sea rdritablea inUi4ta* 

M4f>u de Brmoti roL ii. p. 25. 
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Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated 
Frenchmen of that time; and it would be easy to hll a 
volume with similar extracts. But, what I now rather 
wish to do, is, to point out the first great consequence of 
this new and sudden admiration for a county which, in 
the preceding age, had been held in profound contempt. 
The events which followed are, indeed, of an importance 
impossible to exaggerate; since they brought about that 
rupture between the intellectual and governing classes, 
of which the Revolution itself was but a temporary 
episode. 

The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century being 
stimulated by the example of England into a love of pro¬ 
gress, naturally came into collision with the governing 
classes, among whom the old stationary spirit still pre¬ 
vailed. This opposition was a wholesome reaction against 
that disgraceful servility for which, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., literary men had been remarkable; and if the con¬ 
test which ensued had been conducted with anything ap¬ 
proaching to moderation, the ultimate result would have 
been higlily beneficial; since it would have secured that 
divergence between the speculative and practical classes 
which, as we have already seen, is essential to maintain 
the balance of civilization, and to prevent either side from 
acquiring adangerouspredominance. But,unfortunately, 
the nobles and clergy had been so long accustomed to 
power, that they could not brook the slightest contradic- 
’tion from those great writers, whom they ignorantly de¬ 
spised as their inferiors. Hence it was, that when the 
most illustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth century at¬ 
tempted to infuse into the literature of their country a 
spirit of inquiry similar to that which existed in England, 
the ruling classes became roused into a hatred and jea¬ 
lousy which broke all bounds, and gave rise to that cru¬ 
sade against knowledge which forms the second principal 
precursor of the French Revolution. 

The extent of that cruel persecution to which litera¬ 
ture was now exposed, can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have minutely studied the history of France in 
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the eighteenth century. For it was not a stray case of 
oppression, which occurred here and there; but it was a 
prolonged and systematic attempt to stifle all inquiry, and 

f )unish all inquirers. If a list were drawn up of all the 
iterary men who wrote' daring the seventy years suc¬ 
ceeding the death of Louis XIV., it would lie found, that 
at least nine out of every ten had suffered from the go¬ 
vernment some grievous injury; and that a majority of 
them had been actually thrown into prison. Indeed, in 
saying thus much, I am understating the real facts of 
the case; for I question if one literary man out of fifty 
escaped with entire impunity. Certainly, my own know¬ 
ledge of those times, though careiully collected, is not so 
complete as I could have wished; but, among those au¬ 
thors who were punished, I find the name of nearly every 
Frenchman whose writingshave survived theage in which 
they were produced. Among those who suffered either 
confiscation, or imprisonment, or exile, or fines, or the 
suppression of their works, or the ignominy of being 
forced to recant what they hod written, I find, besides a 
host of inferior writers, the names of Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer, Bougeant, Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Duclos, Freret, Ilelvitius, La Harpe, Linguet, Mably, 
Marmontel, Montesquieu, Mercier, Morellet, Kayii^, 
Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, and Voltaire. 

The mere recital of tliis list b pregnant with instruc¬ 
tion. To suppose that all these eminent men deserved 
thetreatmenttheyreceived, would, even in the absence of 
direct evidence, be a manifest absurdity; since it would 
involve the supposition, that a schism having taken 
place between two classes, the weaker class was alto¬ 
gether wrong, and the stronger altogether right. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, there is no necessity for resorting to 
any merely speculative argura nt respecting the probable 
meritsof the two parties. The accusations brought against 
these great men are before the world; the penalties in- 
fiicted are equally well known; and, l^ putting these 
together, we may form some idea of the state of society, 
in which such things could be openly practised. 
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Voltaire, almost immediately after the death of Louis 
XIY., was falsely charged with having composed a libel 
on that prince; and, for this imaginary offence, he, with* 
out the pretence of a trial, and without even the shadow 
of a proof, was thrown into the Baatille, where hewascon- 
fined more than twelve months.*'^ Shortly after he was 
released, there was put upon him a still more grievous 
insult; the occurrence, and, above all, the impunity of 
which, supply striking evidence as to the state of society 
in which sucn things were permitted. Voltaire, at the 
table of the Duke de Sully, was deliberately insulted by 
the Chevalier de Rohan Chabot, one of those impudent 
and dissolute nobles who then abounded in Paris. The 
duke, though the outrage was committed in his own house, 
in his own presence, and upon his own guest, would not 
interfere; but seemed to consider that a poor poet was 
honoured by being in any way noticed by a man of rank. 
But, as Voltaire, in the heat of the moment, let falloncof 
those stinging retorts which were the terror of his ene* 
mies, the chevalier determined to visit him with further 
punishment. The course he adopted was characteristic of 
the man, andof theclass towhienbe belonged. He caused 
Voltaire to be seized in the streets of Paris, and in his 
presence ignominiously beaten, he himself regulating the 
numberof blows of which the chastisement was to consist. 
Voltaire, smarting under the insult, demanded that satis¬ 
faction which it was customary to give. This, however, 
did not enter into the plan of bis noble assailer, who not 
only refused to meet him in the field, but actually ob¬ 
tained an order, by which he was confined in the Bastille 
for six months, and at the end of that time was directed 
to quit the country.*^^ 


Condoredf Vie de VcHw^ pp. 118, 119 : jyuvemd. Vie de Vdtairt, 
pp. d0| 82 } L<mgchamp tt Mhru wr VoUoiref vol. L p. 22* 

JDuvemeif Vie de VoUatrejUp, 46-48: Conned, Vie de pp. 

125,120. Compaq toI. WL p. ^ Lepm^ Vie de VoUaire, 1887, pp. W, 
71 \ and Biog. Univ, vol. xlix. p. 468. Ditvenet, who, writing from niAte- 
jitie aupnlied hj Volture, had the beat means of infonnation, gives a ape* 
ciman oz the floe, feeling of a Ftencb duke in the eighteenth century, lie 
aava, that, directly after liohaa bad inflicted thia pubac chaatiaement, * Vol* 
taire rentre dansVhdtel, demande nu due de Sully de rcgaider cet outrage 
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Thus it was that Voltaire, having first been imprisoned 
for a libel which he never wrote, and having then been 
publicly beaten because he retorted an insult wantonly 
put upon him, was now sentenced to another imprison¬ 
ment, through the influence of the very man 1^ whom he 
had been attacked. The exile which followed the impri¬ 
sonment seems to have been soon remitted; as, shortly 
after these events, we find Voltaire again in France, pre¬ 
paring for publication his first historical work, a life of 
Charles Xll. In this, there are none of those attacks on 
Christianity which gave oflence in his subsequent writ¬ 
ings ; nor does it contain the least reflection upon the 
arbitrary government under which he had suffered. The 
Frenchauthoriticsatfirstgrantcd that permission, without 
which no book could then be published; but, as soon as 
it was actually printed, the license was withdrawn, and 
the histoiy forbidden to be circulated.*** The next at¬ 
tempt of V oltaire was one of much greater value; it was 
therefore repulsed still more sharply. During his resi¬ 
dence in England, his inquisitive mind had been deeply 
interested by a state of things so different from any he 
had hitherto seen; and he now published an account of 
that remarkable people, from whose literature he had 
learned many important truths. His work, which he 
called Philosophic IjCtters, was received with general ap- 
})Iau8e; but, unfortunately for himself, he adopted in it 
the arguments of Locke agmnst innate ideas. The rulers 
of France, though not likely to know much about in¬ 
nate ideas, had a suspicion that the doctrine of Locke 
was in some way dangerous; and, as they were told 
that it was a novelty, they felt themselves bound to pre¬ 
vent its promulgation. Their remedy was very simple. 
They ordered that Voltaire should be again arrested, 

fut i Tun de sea convivea, eomme fut k lul-mSme: il le soUidte de se jotndre 
k lui pour en pouieuivre la veugconce, et de venir ohex un commiBBoire en 
certifier la ddp<»ition. Le <hic de Suify ee rfjtm 4 tout,* 

< L'Hbtoire de Cbarlea XII, doat on avait uno premia Edition 
aprda I'avoir antoriade.’ Siog, Unip» toL xlix p. 470. Comp. NichMe 

Anec, Toh L p, 388. 

VOL. I. XX 
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and that his work should be burned by the common 
barman. 

l^cse repeated injuries might well have moved a more 
patient spirit than-that of Voltaire.®'® Certainly, those 
who reproach this illustrious m^, as if he were the in¬ 
stigator of unprovoked attacks upon the existing state of 
things, must know very little of the age in which it was 
his mlsfortime to live. Even on what has been always 
considered the neutral ground of physical science, there 
was displayed the same despotic and persecuting spirit. 
Voltaire, among other schemes for benefiting France, 
wished to make known to his countrymen the wonderful 
discoveries of Newton, of which they were completely 
ignorant. With this view, he drew up an account of the 
labours of that extraordinary thinker; but here again 
the authorities interposed, and forbade the work to be 
printed.®*® Indeed, the rulers of France, as if sensible that 
their only security was the ignorance of the people, obsti¬ 
nately set their face against every descriptionofknowledge. 
Several eminent authors had undertaken toexecute, on a 
magnificent scale, an Encyclopoidia, which should contain 
a summary of all the branches of science and of art. This, 
undoubtedly the most splendid enterprise ever started by 
a body of hterary men, was at first discouraged by the 
government, and afterwards entirely prohibited.®®® On 
other occasions, the same tendency was shown in matters 
so trifling that nothing but the gravity of their ultimate 
results prevents them from being ridiculous. In 1770, 
Imbert translated Clarke’s Letters on Spain ; one of the 


DusemU, Vie ffe Voltaire, pp. 03-65; Condorcct, Vie de VoUaire, pp. 
138-140; Lepm, Vie de VoUaire, pp. 93, 381. 

The indigDAtloD of Volteins ^pean in mao^ of hie letters j and ho 
often announced to hia friends his intention o^uitdng for ever a coiin^ 
whero he was liable to each treatoient. See (Ettvres ae VoUaire, toL liv. 
pp. 68, 336, 836, toI It. p. 229, voL W. pp. 162,163, 358, 447, 464, 406, 
toL Ivii. pp. 144, 145, 155, 150, toL Itiii. pp. 36, 222, 223,616,617, 619, 
620,626,6§6, 663, Tol. lix. pp. 107,116,188,208. 

dkvreede VoUaire, yoL i. pp. 147, 316, ?oL Irii. pp. 211, 215, 210, 
247,286 j ViiUmain, Xd. ou XVIIf toL L p. 14 ; Jtroupham'e Mm of 
Zetim, toL i. pp. 63,00. 

^ Orinrn, Corre^yend, toI. L pp. 90-86, ii. p. 898; Sicfi, Univ, Tol. 
zL p»*816; Srouffhami Men ef Lettere, toL iL p. 4^. 
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best works then existing on that country. This book, 
however, was suppressed as soon as it appeared; and the 
only reason assigned for such a stretch of power is, that it 
contained some remarks respecting the passion of Charles 
III. for hunting, which were considered disrespectful to 
the French crown,becauseLouisXY.washimself a great 
hunter.**^ Several years before this, La Bletterie, who 
was favourably known inFrance by his works, was ekcted 
a member of the French Academy. But he, it seems, was 
a Jansenist, and had, moreover, ventured to assert that 
the Emperor Julian, notwithstanding his apostasy, was 
not entirely devoid of good qualities. Such offences could 
not be overlooked in so pure an age; and the king obliged 
the Academy to exclude La Bletterie from their society.***® 
That the punishment extended no further, was an instance 
of remarkable leniency; forFr^re^ an eminent critic and 
scholar,^'**' was confined in the Bastille, because he stated, 
in one of his memoirs, that the earliest Frankish chiefs 
had received their titles from the Romans.*** The same 
penalty was inflicted fburdiflerenttimes upon Lenglet du 
Fresnoy.**^ In the cose of this amiable and accomplished 


Boucher de ia Bicharderie, BihlioMqve de$ vol. iii, pp. 800-^93^ 

Paris, ]K)8: < La difltribuUoD «n Fnneo do la tnuluction de ce voyage fut 
BireUe pendant quelquo tompe par dee ordrea supdriours du gouTeraement. 
... II y a tout lieu do croire qua Ics ministroa de France crureot^ ou 
feigniront de croire^ que le paeaa^ on question pouvoit dozmer lieu a dee 
Applications sur le gout eSrdnd de Louis XV pour la ebasse, et inspir^rent 
aisdmcnt cette prevention a un prince trdtusenriblei comme on mi, aux cen* 
sures Ics plus indirectes de ea passion pour ee genre d'amusement' See 
tho account of liubert^ the translator^ in Bioj^. Unic. vol. zzl p. 200. 

Grimnif Correspond, voL vi. pp. 101, 102} tbe crime Doing, ^ qu'uu 
iansdniste aviut osd imprimer que Jtilicn, apostat execrable aux yeux d'un 
bon chrdtien, n'dtait pourtant pas un homme sans quelques bonnes qualitda 
a en jueer tnondainement.' 

M, Dunsen (Hgyptf toL i p. 14) refers to Frdret'e * acute treatise on 
the Babylonian year;' and Tomt, in liis BfymoioffiCf says (QCwres de 7W- 
got, vol. iiL p. 83), 4’illastre fVdret, un dee savans qui ont su le mleuz 
appHquer la pliUosopliie a I'druditlon.* 

^ ^rhis was at tne very outset of bis career: ^ En 1715, Tbomme qui 
devolt illustrer Tdru^tioii fran^aise au zyiii* si^cle, Frdret, dtait mis k la 
Bastille poor avoir avaned, dans un mdmoire sur rorigine des Fran 9 ais, que 
. les Francs ne formaient pas une nation k part, et qu/> leors premiers cMfs 
avment recu de I'empbe romain le litre ae patnoee,* ydlemotn, lAt, au 
XVIIB Siicte, vol. it p. 30: see abo yichoV* LU. An$e. voL ii. p. 510. 

He was imprisoned in tbo Bastille, for tbe tint time, in uK ; then 

X X 2 
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man, there seems to have been hardly the shadow of a 
pretest forthe cruelty with whichhe was treated; though, 
on one occasion, the alleged offence was, that he had pub¬ 
lished a supplement to me History of De Thou.^^ 
Indeed, we have only to open ihe biographies and cor¬ 
respondence of that time, to find instances crowdingupon 
us from all quarters. Kousseau was threatened with im¬ 
prisonment, was driven from France, and his works were 
publicly burned.®*^ The celebrated treatise of Helvdtius 
on the lilind was suppressed by an order fiom the royal 
council; it was bumea by the common hangman, and the 
author was compelled to write two letters, retracting his 
opinions.®®* Some of the geological views of Buffon having 
offended the clergy, that illustrious naturalist was obliged 
to publish a formal recantation of doctrines which are now 
known to be perfectly accurate.®®* The learned Observa¬ 
tions on the History of France, by Mably, were suppressed 
as soon as they appeared;®** for what reason it would be 
hard to say, since M. Guizot, certainly no friend either to 
anarchy or to irrcligion, has thought it worth while to re¬ 
publish them, and thus stamp them with the authority of 
his own great name. The History of the Indies, by Ray- 
nal, was condemned to the fiames, and the author ordered 
to be arrested.®*^ Lanjuinais, in his well-known work on 


in 1743^ in 1760^ and finally in 1761. Univcrselle, toI. sout. 

p. 86. 

In 1743, Voltaire wiitce: ^On vient do mettre 4 la Bastille rabbd 
Lonfflet, pour avoir public dee mdmoiioe d^a tr^ connua, qni aervent de 
6up^4m60t k rbidtoire dc notro cdl^bre Be Inou. L'infiiti^aole et moUieu- 
reux liOnglet rendait un aignald eervico anx bona citoyens, et aux mnateius 
des recberchee hiatoriquee. 11 m4ritMt dee idcompensee; on I'empridouDe 
cruelloment k Toge de soixante-bnit ans.’ (Euvr^ de VoUoire, voL i* pp. 
400, 401, Tol. IviiL pp. 207, 20a 

Museet rathay^ Vie deRouesem^ toI L pp. 08,90,290, 377, Tol. ii. pp, 
111. 366, 390 ; Mercier Her Rouueau, voL L p. 14, toL ii. pp. 179, 314. 

Orimm, Corre^. voL ii. p. 349 ^ Jra^>ok'g ZeiUr$, 1640, yoL iii. 
p. 418. 

^ Zy^e Mnciplee of Geot/ogy, pp. 39, 40; of Malld du 
vol i. p. 126. 

dbuZotue, Rigne de Lome XVI^ toL ii p. 214 ; LtUere froin 

Frmce^ yoi ii. p. 80, Srd edit 1796. « 

Minu de oigw, yoL L p. 263; X4m, de vol. ii. p. 84 uoto; 

ZeUree de Ihideffmd k Wa^tae, voL iL p. 366. On Kaynol’a flight, compare 
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Joseph IT., advocated not only religioug toleration, but 
even the a^lition of slavery; his bc^ therefore, was de« 
dared to be ‘ seditious; ’ it was pronounced ‘ destructive 
of all subordination,’ and was sentenced to be burned.^* 
The Analysis of Bayle, by Marsy, was suppressed, and 
the author was imprisoned.*® The History of the Jesuits, 
by Linguet, was delivered to the flames; eight years later 
his Journal was suppressed; an^ three years after that, 
as he still persisted in writing, his Political Annals were 
suppressed, and he himsdf was thrown into the Bastille.*®^ 
Ddisle de Sales was sentenced to perpetual exile, and 
confiscation of all his property, on account of his work 
on the Philosophy of Nature.*® The treatise by Mey, on 
French law, was suppressed;®* that by Boncerf,on feudal 
law, was burned.*®^ The Memoirs of Beaumarchais were 
likewise burned the Eloge on Fenclon by La Haiye was 
merely suppressed.®® Duvemet havingwritten a mstory 
of the SorTOnne, which was still unpublished, was seized 
and thrown into the Bastille, while the manuscript was 
yet in his own possession.®* The celebrated work of De 
Lolmc on the English constitution was suppressed by edict 
directly it appeared.®* The fate of being suppressed, 


a latter from Marseillos, writtcD in 1781^ and printed in Mem, and Cotrettpond 
of Sir J. E, &n\thj vol. i. p. 194. 

Soe tbe proceedings of the avocat'g(5D4ra]^ in Peignot, Livree con-^ 
damnSs, vol i. pp. 239^ 231 j and in Souiam, Eigne de Louie XVI, Tol. iii« 
pp. 93-97. 

Qu^rard, EVance Lit, vol* t. ^ 606. 

^ Ptignotf Livres cotidaftmei, vm. L pp. 241, 242. 

Eiog, l/niv, voL xxiv. p. 661; Uiuvree de VoHatrf, vol. ]x\x, pp. 374, 
376 ; Leitrei iniditee de Votmre, vol. ii. p. 628; Duoffmelf Vie de VoUaire, 
pp. 202, 203. According to some of tbw aatlioriUes, parliament after* 
wards revoked this sentence; but tbore is no doubt that the sentence was 
passed, and De Soles imprisoned, if not banished. 

Piignot, Livree condamnis, voL i pp. 314,315. 

CSwjrea de Voltaire, voL 1**^, p. ; Ltitree de Dudeffand d Walpole, 
voL iii. p. 200. 

* Quatre mdmoiree « % . condamn^s k etre Iac4i4a et hriUda par la main 
du hourreau.' Feiynot, yoi, i. p. 24« 

Eiog. Unip. vol, xxiii. p. 187. 

^ Euvemet, Hid, de la Sorbonne, voL L p. vi. , 

' Supprim^o par arrit du coaseil’ in 1771, which was tbo year of iU 
publication. Compare Caeeagnac*s JUwlution, voL i. p. 33 ; Eiog. Univ, vob 
xxiv. p. 634. 
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or prohibited, also awaited the Letters of Gervaise, in 
1724;*^* the Dissertations of Courayer, in 1727;*^® the 
Letters of Montgon, in 1732 the History of Tamerlane, 
by Margat, also in 1732;®" the Essay on Taste, by Car- 
taud, in 1736;*" the Life of Domat, by Provost de la 
Jannfes, in 1742 ;*** the History of Louis XL, by Duclos, 
in 1745 the Letters of Bargeton, in 1750 ;** the Me¬ 
moirs on Troyes, by Grosley, in the same year the 
History of Clement XL, by Reboulet, in 1752;*®^ the 
School of Man, by G4na^, also in 1752;*®* the Thera¬ 
peutics of (Jarlon, in 1756;*“ the celebrated thesis of 
Louis, on Generation, in 1754 ;*®* the Treatise on Presidial 
Jurisdiction, by Jousse, in 1755;*“ the Ericie of Fon- 
tanelle, in 1768;*“ the Thoughts of Jamin, in 1769;“* 
the History of Siam, by Turpin, and the Eloge of Marcus 
Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 1770;*“ the works on fin¬ 
ance, by Dari^nnd in 1764, and by Le Trosnein 1779;*®* 
the Essay on Military Tactics, by Guibert, in 1772; the 
Letters of Boucquet, in thesame year and the Memoirs 
of Terrai,byCoquercau,in 1776.“* Such wanton destruc¬ 
tion of property was, however, mercy itself, compared to 
thetreatmentexperiencedbyotherliterarymeninFrance. 
Dcsforges, for example, having written against the arrest 
of the l^retender to the English throne, was, solely on that 
account, buried in a dungeon eight feet square, and con¬ 
fined there for three years.*®* This happened in 1749; 
and in 1770, Audra, professor at the college of Toulouse, 

Qu4rardy IVance lAi. toL iii p. 337i Bion, TJniv, vol. x, p, 07i 

voL i. p. m . iWA Tol. i. p. 2»9. 

hCg. Univ, toL yii, p. 227. 

LMru (TAffuesaeau, voL ii pp, •120,821. 

CaiMffnaCf Cavaes de la Bev. toL 1 p. 82. ^ Bioff. Univ. toL ilL p. 375. 

Qu^ard. voi iii. p. 489, Ibid. Tol. Tii. pp. 483, 484. 

«« Ibid toL Ui. p. 3(fe. ^ Ibid vol. iii. p. 201. 

^ On the importAfice of this Mmarkahletiie^ ana on ita prohibition, 
see Silairtj Anonudiea de t Orgamaationj voL i p. 855. 

^ Qa^rardf vol. iv. p. 255. ^ Biog, Univ, voL xv. p. 208* 

Ibid vol. xxi. p. fel. Ibid voL xlv. p. 4^ voL xlvii. p. 08. 

Peignoif vol. L pp. 90,91, voL ii. p. 104. 

Ibid vol. i. 5 .1%, vol. ii. p. 67. «« Ibid, vol. u. p. 214. 

^ ^ n reeU ttoie aoe dana U ; e’eet un caveau ctousd dans lo roe, de 
buit pieds en can^, ou lo {risonDier ne re^t le Jour que par lee crevasse 
dee marches de r^Use.’ iieg. Univ. vol. xL p. 171. 
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and a man of some reputation, published the first volume 
of his Abridgment of General History. Beyond this, the 
work never proceeded; it was at once condemned by the 
archbishop of the diocese, and the author was deprived of 
his office. Audra, held up to public cmprobrium, the whole 
of his labours rendered useless, ana the prospects of his 
life suddenly blighted, was unable to survive the shocL 
He was struck with apoplexy, and within twenty-four 
hours was lying a corpse in his own house.*®* 

It will probably be allowed that I have collected suf¬ 
ficient evidence to substantiate my assertion respecting 
the persecutions directed against every description of 
literature; but the carelessness with which the antece¬ 
dents of the French Revolution have been studied, has 
given rise to such erroneous opinions on this subject, 
that 1 am anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the 
provocations habitually received by the most eminent 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century. 

Among the many celebrated authors who, though in¬ 
ferior to Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffon, and Rousseau, 
were second only to them, three of the most remarkable 
were Diderot, Marmontel, and Moreliet. The first two 
are known to every reader; while Moreliet, though com¬ 
paratively forgotten, had in his o>vti time considerable 
influence, and had, moreover, the distinguished merit of 
being the first who popularized in France those great 
truths which had been recently discovered, in political 
economy by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by 
Beccaria. 

A certain M. Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke 
d’Aumont, which he showed to his friend Marmontel, who, 
struck by its power, repeated it to a small circle of his 
acquaintance. The duke, hearing of this, was full of 
indignation, and insisted upon the name of the author 
being given up. This, of course, was impossible with¬ 
out a gross breach of confidence; but Marmontel, to do 
everything in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, 

Pfiffnoif Livrtt condamniif toL i. pp. 14,16. 
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what was really the fact, that the lines in question had 
not been printed, that there was no intention of making 
them public, and that the^ had only been communicated 
to a few of his own particular friends. It might have 
been supposed that this would hate satisfied even a French 
noble; but Mannontel, still doubting the result, sought 
an audience of the minister, in the hope of procuring 
the protection of the crown. All, however, was in vain. 
It will hardly be believed, that Mannontel, who was 
then at the height of his reputation, was seized in the 
middle of Paris, and because he refused to betray his 
friend, was thrown into the Bastille. Nay, so implacable 
were his persecutors, that after his liberation from prison, 
they, in the hope of reducing him to beggary, deprived 
him of the right of publishing the Mercure, upon which 
nearly the whole of his income depended.*®* 

To the Abb4 Morellet a somewhat similar circum* 
stance occurred. A miserable scribbler, named Palissot, 
had ivritten a comedy ridiculing some of the ablest 
Frenchmen then living. To this, Morellet replied by a 
pleasant little satire, in which he made a very harmless 
allusion to the Princess de Robeck, one of Palissot’s pa¬ 
trons. She, amazed at such presumption, complained to 
the minister, who immediately ordered the abb6 to be con¬ 
fined in the Bastille, where he remained for some months, 
although he had not only been guilty of no scandal, but 
had not even mentioned the name of the princess.*®^ 

The treatment of Diderot was still more severe. This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his immense 
correspondence, and to the brilliancy of a conversation 
for which, even in Paris, he was unrivalled, and which he 
used to display with considerable effect at those celebrated 
dinners where, during a quarter of a century, Holbach 

^ MimoirH de toL !L pp. 143-170; and see toI. iii. pp. 

30-46, 06, for the treAtnieDt he afterwards received from the Sorbonne, 
because he advocated reli^ous tcleration. See also (Eum^ de VoUdirtf 
vol. liv. p. i and Lettere of Etnmeni Penom addrcMsed to Hume, pp. 207, 
213,218. 

^ M4m, de HoreUd^ voL i. pp. 80-89; M^hmgee par MoreOd. roL ii» 
pp. ^13; (Euvres de VoUaire, vol uv. pp. 106, 111, 114,123,183. 
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assembled the most illustrious thinkers in France.*®® Be¬ 
sides this, he is the author of several works of interest, 
most of which are well known to students of French lite¬ 
rature.*®^ His independent spirit, and the reputation he 
obtained, earned for him a share in the general persecu¬ 
tion. The first work he wrote was orders to be publiclj 
burned by the common hangman.*®® This, indeed, was 
the fate of nearly all the best literary productions of that 
time; and Diderot might esteem himself fortunate in 
merely losinghisproperty, provided hesaved himself from 
imprisonment. But, a few years later, he wrote another 
work, in which he said that people who are bom blind 
have some ideas different from those who are possessed 
of their eyesight. This assertion is by no means impro¬ 
bable,*®® and It contains nothing by which any one need 
be startled. The men, however, who then governed 

SfaTinontol (M4m. vol. iL p. 31 n) saya, 'qui d*a codhu Diderot qae 
dajiR SU8 fieri to ce I'a poiot coonu: ^ ineaniDK that hie *worka weref inferior to 
his talk. His conveiBationol powers ore noticed b;^ who disliked him, 
and by Georgol, who h&ted oim. S^nr, SSwoenirSf vol. iii. p. 34; Georffel, 
M6m. vol. ii. p. 240. Compare Forster's Life of OoUlsmith, vol. i p. 00; 
MimH l^idhay, Vic <k Jitmwau, vol. L p. 90, vol. iL p. 227; MHnotree 
vol, ii. pp. 73, 74, 88; Grimm, Cwrcep, vol. xv. pp. 79-00; 
Morditi, Me»n, vol. l p. 28 ; ViUernmn, Lit oh XVlIF Siicle, vol i. p. 82. 

As to llolbach’s dinners, on which Madamq de Qeiilis wrote a well- 
known libol, see Schiosser'e Eiyhieesith Ceutwy, vol. i. p. KiC; Lioy. Unit, 
vol. XX. p. 4(i2 ; Jesee*$ Selwyn, vol. it. p. 0; Walpoles Letters to Mams, 
vol. iv. p. 283; GiMori's MisceUaneous WorJts, p. 73. 

It is also stated by the editor of bis coirospondenca, that he wrote a 
great deal for authors^ which they published under their name. Mem, et Cbr- 
rei^. tic Diilerotf vol. liL p. 102. 

This WAS the Pvnsies l^hilooopiimtos, in 1748) his first ori^nol work; 
the previous ones being translations froax English. Fioff, Unip. xi. B14. 
Duvemet {Vie de VoUaire, p. 210) says, that he was imprisoned for writing 
it, but this 1 believe is a mistake; at least I do not remember to have met 
with the statement elsewhere and Duvemet is fr^uently careless. 

Dugald Stewart, who has collected some important evidence on this 
subject, has con tinned several of the views put forvwd by Diderot. ^Uos» 
o f the Mind, voL iii. pp. 401 seq.; comp. pp. 57, 407, 436. Since then still 
greater attention has ocen paid to the Mucatioh of tho blind, and it has 
been remarked that ^ ft is an exceedingly difficult task to twh them to 
think accurately.^ M*AHder'e Essay m the Flind, in /(wr. of 8tat, 8oc, vol. i. 
p. 878: see also Di*. Fowler, in Repdri of Brit, Assoc, tor 1^7, TVonsac. of 
Bee. pp. 02, 98, and for 1848. p. 88. Th<®se paassgea unooiiaciously testify to 
fho Bd^city of Diderot; and they also testily to the stupid inches of a 
govenunent, which sought to put an end to such inquiriea \j punishmg 
tlieir author. 
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France, discovered in it some hidden danger. Whether 
they suspected that the mention of blindness was an 
allusion to themselves, or whether they were merely in¬ 
stigated by the perversity of their temper, is uncertain; 
atallevents,theunfortunate Diderot, for having hazarded 
this opinion, was arrested, and without even the form of a 
trial, was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes.^® The 
natural results followed. The works of Diderot rose in 
popularity and he, burning with hatred against his 
persecutors, redoubled his efforts to overthrow those 
institutions, under shelter of which such monstrous 
tyranny could be safely practised. 

It seems hardly necessary to say more respecting the 
incredible folly with which the rulers of France, by turn¬ 
ing every able man into a personal enemy,^^* at length 
arrayed against the goveimment all the intellect of the 
country, and made the Revolution a matter, not of choice, 
but of necessity. I will, however, as a fitting sequel to the 
preceding facts, give one instance of the way in which, to 
gratify the caprice of the higher classes, even the most 
private affections of domestic life could be publicly out¬ 
raged. In the middle of the eighteenth century, there 
was an actress on the French stage of the name of Chan¬ 
tilly. She, though beloved by Maurice de Saxe, preferred 


Mim, d Cotr€^, de Diderdf Tol. L pp. 2G-2S); Mueed Vie de 

Boui8eat$f toI. i. p. 47, toI. ii. p. 276; HUer io dArgenlal^ in Q^uvru de 
VoJUnre^ toI. Iviii. p. 4^ 5 Zaerdede, ZHx-huUihne SUcUt voL ii. p. 64. 

A hdfj>y airaogeiAct hy wUcb curi<»i^ baiHea despotiBm. In 1767, 
an acute dbierver wrote, * il n*y a plus de lirres q^u'on iramimo plusieuie 
foifi, que lea lirres condamn^a. 11 laut aujourd*bui qu^un libraire prie Ics 
inaratnta de brfiler eon livre ^ur Ic faire vendre.’ GnVnm, Cwresp. vol. y. 
p. 496. To tho aame effect m6nk de Siffur, toI. i. pp. *15, 16; Mim, de 
Qeorgdy vcd. ii. p. 260. 

^ ^Qttol est«aujourd’biu panni nous rbomine dee lettree de quelque 
m6rita qui n'ait dprouvd plue ou moins lee fureun de la caloznnie et de la 
persecution P ’ etc. O^rreep, yoL 7 . p. 461. This was written in 1767, 

and during more than forty yean preyiouely we 6&d similar expresuons; 
the earliest I hare met wi^ being in a letter to Tbiriot, in 1723, in which 
Voltaire saye ((Stnm, yol. M. p. 04). *la Bdrdritd deyient plue grande de 
jour en jour dane TinquieitioD de la hmirie.’ For other instanc^ eee his 
letter to De Formont, pp. 423^25, aleo toL ItIL pp. 144, 361, yol. IviiU 
& 222 ; his Zd^ ifdditei, yol. L p. 547; de jJideroif yol iL p. 216; 
ZdUre of EmvtetU Pereme U> pp. 14,15. 
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a more honourable attachment, and married Favmrt, the 
well-known writer of songs and of comic operas. Maurice, 
amazed at her boldness, applied for aid to the French 
crown. That he should have made such an application 
is sufficiently strange; but the result of it is hardly to be 
paralleled except in some eastern despotism. The ^vem- 
ment of France, on hearing the circumstance, had the in¬ 
conceivable baseness to issue an order directing Favart to 
abandon his wife, and intrust herto thechargeof Maurice, 
to whose embraces she was compelled to submit.^^® 

These are among the insufferable provocations, by 
which the blood of men is made to boil in their veins. 
Who can wonder that the greatest and noblest minds in 
France were filled with loathing at the government by 
whom such things were done?' If we, notwithstanding 
the distance of time and country, are moved to indigna¬ 
tion by the mere mention of them, what must have been 
felt by those before whose eyes they actually occurred? 
And when, to the horror they naturally inspired, there 
was added that apprehension of being the next victim 
which every one might personally fed; when, moreover, 
wc remember that the authors of these persecutions had 
noneof the abilities bywhich even vice itself is sometimes 
ennobled;—when we thus contrast the poverty of their 
understandings with the greatness of their crimes, we, 
instead of being astonished that there was a revolution, 
by which all the machinery of the state was swept away, 
should rather be amazed at that unexampled patience 
by which alone the revolution was so long deferred. 

To me, indeed, it has always appeared, that the delay 
of the lievolution is one of lie most striking proofs his¬ 
tory affords of the force of established habits, and of the 

Fart of this ia ralatad^ raitter maccuratelj, in SMouer'^ BighUmUh 
Cmtury^ toL iii. p. 463. The fullest account ia in Grimm, 

Toi. riii. pp. 231 *^33: grand Maurice, irritd d’una i^siatance qu’il 

n*avait jatnaia iSprouTde nulla part, eut la faibleaao de demander une lettro 
do cachet pour enlevcr i un mart aa femme, et ]feu^ U contraindre d'etre aa 
concubine j et, cboae reiuarq^ble, eetta lettro de cachet fut accord^e et 
exdcutde. Lea deux ^pouz ^drent aoua le joug de la ndeearit^ et la petite 
Chantilij fut k la fbia feoune de Favart et maltreaBe de Maurice da Saxe/ 
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tenacity with which the human mind clings to old associa> 
tions. For, if ever there existed a government inherently 
and radically bad, it was the government of France in the 
eighteenth century. If everthereexistedastateof society 
likely, by its crying and accumulated evils, to madden 
men to desperation, France was in that state. The people, 
despised and enslaved, were sunk in abject poverty, and 
were curbed by laws of stringent cruelty, enforced with 
merciless barb^sm. A supreme and irresponsible con¬ 
trol was exercised over the whole country by the clergy, 
the nobles, and the crown. The intellect of France was 
placed under the ban of a ruthless proscription, its litera¬ 
ture prohibited and burned, its authors plundered and 
imprisoned. Nor was there the least symptom that these 
evils were likely to be remedied. The upper classes, 
whose arrogance was increased by the long tenure of their 
power, only thought of present enjoyment: they took no 
heed of the future; they saw not that day of reckoning, 
thebittemess of which theywere soon to experience. The 
people remained in slavery until the Revolution actually 
occurred; while as to the literature, nearly every year 
witnessed some new effort to deprive it of that share of 
liberty which it still retained. Having, in 1764, issued 
a decree forbidding any work to be published in which 
questions of government were discussed;*^* having, in 
1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likely 
to excite the public mind;®^* and having, moreover, de¬ 
nounced the same penalty of death against any one who 

* L’Averdj wbb qo sooner psmod ccaitrollor of fioancQ than he pub* 
liabed a decree^ id 17G4 (orr^ du con$eS\f —which, according to the state of 
the then existing constitution, had the force of a law,—which evorj man 
was forbidden to print, or cause to be printed, anything whatever upon 
administratiTe or govenunent regulations lu general, under the 

penalty of a breach of the police-'lawa \ by which the man was liable to be 
punished without defence, and not as was the case before the law*courta, 
where he m^ht defend himself, and could only be judged according to law.' 
8chlta$er'i £ightemih Century^ toL iu p. 16ti: see alM Mhn, de Mareliet, 
toL i. p. 141, Tol. iL p. 75, ' un azrtt du conseil, qui ddfendait d'imprimer 
sur les matitees d'adnunistration.’ 

< L’ordonnance de 1707, reodue sons le mioUUre du chancelier 
Uaupeou, portait la peine de mort contre tout auteur d'dcrits tendant d 
ftnouToir 1 m esprits.' Caetuynacf Camen d$ la Stvohdumt toL i. p. 813. 
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attacked reli^on,^^ as also against any one who spoke 
of matters of finance;*^—Shaving taken these steps, the 
rulers of France, very shortly before their final fell, 
contemplated another measure still more comprehensive. 
It is, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine years be> 
fore the Revolution, and when no power on earth could 
have saved the institutions of the country, the govern¬ 
ment was so ignorant of the real state of affairs, and so 
confident that it could quell the spirit which its own 
despotism had raised, that a proposal was made by an 
officer of the crown to do away with all the publishers, 
and not allow any books to be printed except those 
which issued from a press paid, appointed, and controlled 
by the executive magistrate.*^** This monstrous proposi¬ 
tion, if carried into effect, would of course have invested 
the king with all the influence which literature can 
command; it would have been as fatal to the national in¬ 
tellect as the other measures were tonational liberty; and 
it would have consummated the ruin of France, either by 
reducing its greatest men to complete silence, or else by 
degrading them into mere advocates of those opinions 
which the government might wish to propagate. 

For these are by no means to be considered ns trifling 
matters, merely interesting to men of letters. In France, 
in the eighteenth century, literature was the last resource 
of liberty. In England, if our great authors should pro¬ 
stitute their abilities by inculcating servile opinions, the 
danger would no doubt be considerable, because other 
parts of society might find it difficult to escapie the conta- 


In April 1767, D’Alembert writes from Pnrifl, *on rient do publier 
une dt^claratioQ qui infiige la wine de mort a tous cciuc aui auront public 
dc6 Merits tendaTits a att^uer \ religion.’ (L*uvns ^ yoUaire, vuL liv. 

S '. S4. Tbis, 1 suppose, is uie same edict as tbat mendoned by M. Amddde 
ien^e, in his continuation of Simondif Sutaire des Francois, toI. xxx. 
p. 247. 

' n avait M ddfendu, sous peine de nmrt, aux dcriraina do parlor do 
ficoncea’ ZavalUef SiM, \oL iii p. 400. 

This was the siingeodon of the avocat-g^odral in 1780. See the pro¬ 
posal, in his own words, in Orimnif Corrttpofid, toI. xi. pp. 144. On 
the important Actions of the arocate-g^udraux in the eighteenth centujy, 
see a uote in Zotfroi toL L p, 30L 
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t ion. Still, before the corruption had spread, there would 
e time to stop its course, so long as we possessed those 
free political institutions, by the mere mention of which 
the generous imagination of a bold people is easily fired. 
And although su^ institutions'are the consequence, not 
the cause, of liberty, they do unquestionably react upon it, 
and from the force of habit they could for a while survivq 
that from which they originally sprung. So long as a 
country retains its p<mtical freedom, there will always re¬ 
main associations by which, even in the midst of menm de¬ 
gradation, and out of the depths of the lowest superstition, 
%e minds of men may be recalled to better things. But 
in France such associations had no existence. In France 
everythin was for the ffovemors, and nothing for the go¬ 
verned. There was neither free press, nor free parliament, 
nor free debates. There were no public meetmgs; there 
was no popular sufirage; there was no discussion on the 
hustings; there was no habeas-corpus act; there was no 
trial by jury. The voice of liberty, thus silenced in evciy 
department of the state, could only be heard in theappeals 
of those great men who, by their writings, inspirited the 
people to resistance. This is the point of view from which 
we ought to estimate the character of those who are often 
accused of having wantonlydisturbed the ancient fabric.'^'® 
They, as well as the people at large, were cruelly op¬ 
pressed by the crown, the nobles, and the church; and 
they used their abilities to retaliate the injury. Therecan 
be no doubt that this was the best course open to them. 
There can be no doubt that rebellion is the last remedy 
against tyranny, and that a despotic system should be 
encountered by a revolutionary literature. The upper 
classes were to blame, because they struck the first blow; 
but we must by no means censure those great men, who, 
having defended themselves from aggression, eventually 

^ And W6 flhould abo remember whht the eircumstanccfl were under 
which the accueation wu first heard in France : * Lea nmrochea d’avoir tout 
d^tniiti adzeaa^ aux philoa^bee du diz-bui^toe amo, OQt commence lu 
jour oh il a’eet txouT^ en Emnce un goTernement qui a voulu rdtabllr loe 
abua dont lei dcrlTiuna de cette dpocae aTaient accdlM la deatruoUon.’ 
ComU, ThnU de L4^i»kdion, toL i, ^ ^ 
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succeeded in smiting the government by whom the ag¬ 
gression was originally made. 

Without, however, stopping to vindicate their conduct, 
we have liow to consider what is much more important, 
namely, the origin of that crusade against Christianity, 
in which, unhappily for France, they were compelled to 
embark, and the occurrence of which forms the third 
great antecedent of the French Revolution. A know¬ 
ledge of the causes of this hostility againsit Christianity 
is essential to a right understandmg of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and it wUl throw some light 
on the general theory of ecclesiastical power. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the 
revolutionary literature which eventually overturned all 
the institutions of France, was at first directed against 
those which were religious, rather than against those which 
were political. The great writers who rose into notice 
soon after the death of Louis XIV., exerted themselves 
against spiritual despotism; while the overthrow of secu¬ 
lar despotism was left to their immediate successors.^^ 
This is not the course which would be pursued in ahealthy 
state of society; and there is no doubt, that to this pecu¬ 
liarity the crimes and the lawless violence of the French 
Revolution are in no small degree to be ascribed. It is 
evident, that in the legitimate progress of a nation, poli¬ 
tical innovations should keep pace with religious innova¬ 
tions, so that the people may increase their liberty while 
they diminish their superstition. In France, on the con¬ 
trary, during nearly forty years, the church was attacked, 

Tho nature of this change, aad the dreiireatanceB under which it hap- 
ponedf will be examined in the last chapter of the present volume; but that 
the rcvolutionazy movement, while headed bj Voltaire and his coadjutors^ 
was Erected against the church, and not against the state, is noticed 
many writers; some of whom have also observed, that soon after the middle 
of the Totgn of liOuis XV. the ground began to be shifted, and a di6p(wtion 
was brat shown to attack political abusea. On this remarkable fact^ indicated 
by sovoral authors, but explained by none, compare LaenUUe, XVII^ 3iMe, 
vol. ii. p« 306 1 Sarrudi Mim, pour riliii. du Jacohinisme, yol. i. p. xyiii., 
yol. iL p. 118; TocquevilU^ VAnam RSginugf p. 241; AUmCm Emrope^ yol. 
p. 106, yol. xiy. p. 286; M4m. d$ JUv»vl, ^ 36; Shme d§ Louir 

^VL yoh iy.p. Xamnrtw, UitC. de$ u%rondm$, voL i.p. 188; OEuvroi 
dt Voliairof yol p. 807, yol ixvi. p. 84. 
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and,the government was spared. The consequence was, 
that the order and balance of the country were destroyed; 
the minds of men became habituated to the most daring 
speculations, while their acts were controlled by the moat 
oppressive despotism; and they i^t themselves possessed 
of capacities which their rulers would not allow them to 
employ. When, therefore, the French Revolution broke 
out, it was not a mere rising of ignorant slaves against 
educated masters, but it was a rising of men in whom the 
despair caused by slavery was quickened by the resources 
of advancing knowledge; men who were in that fright* 
ful condition when the progress of inteUect outstrips the 
progress of liberty, and when a desire is felt, not only 
to remove a tyranny, but also to avenge an insult. 

There can be no doubt that to this we must ascribe 
some of the most hideous peculiarities of the French 
Revolution. It, therefore, Womes a matter of great 
interest to inquire how it was, that while in England 
political freedom and religious scepticism have accom> 
panied and aided each, other, there should, on the other 
hand, have taken place in France a vast movement, in 
which, during nearly forty years, the ablest men ne¬ 
glected the freedom, while they encouraged the scep¬ 
ticism, and diminished the power of the church, without 
increasing the liberties of the people. 

The first reason of this appears to be, the nature of 
those ideas out of which the French had long constructed 
the traditions of their glory. A train of circumstances 
which, when treating of the protective spirit, I attempted 
to indicate, had secured to the French kings an authority 
which, by making all classes subordinate to the crown, 
flatter^ the popular vanity.**^ Hence it was, that in 
France the feelings of loyalty worked into the national 
mind deeper than in any other country of Europe, Spain 

See flome Btriking remarka in M. Tocquerille's groat yfork, De la 
IVffiocro^i 7ol. i. p. 6; which abould be compared with the obeerration of 
Horace Walpole, who was well acquainted with hVench aocietv, and who 

happilv enough, that the reach ^ love themaolvea in ttoir kinga.’ 
mmt cf G$or^e IH, toI it p. 240« 
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alone excepted.*®* The difference between this spirit and 
that observable in England has been alrea^ noticed, and 
may be still further illustrated by the different ways in 
which the two nations have dealt with the posthumous 
reputation of their sovereigns. With the exception of 
Alfred, who is sometimes called the Great,*** we in Eng¬ 
land have not sufficiently loved any of our princes to 
bestow upon them titles expressive of person^ admira¬ 
tion. But the French have decorated their kings with 
every variety of panegyric. Thus, to take only a single 
name, one king is Louis the Mild, another is Louis ^e 
Saint, another is Louis the Just, another is Louis the 
Grea^ and the most hopelessly vicious of all was called 
Louis the Beloved. 

These are facts which, insignificant as they seem, form 
most important materials for real history, since they are 
unequivocal symptoms of the state of the country in which 
they exist.*** Their relation to the subject before us is 

Not only the politicnl history of Spam, hut aUo its literature, con¬ 
tains melancholy oviuenco of iheeximordmary loyal^ of the SponiArds, end 
of Uiu iDTiirioud results produced 1^ lU on thie, some useful reiiec- 
tions in jSeknor^i Hist, of i^Mtnish LUeraiurt, voL i. pp. W, 133^ vol. iii. 
pp. 1D1-1D3. 

Our Admiration of Al&ed is gr^tly iucrensod by the fact, that wo 
know very littlo about him. The principal authority referred to for his 
Tfiign is Aw«er, whoso work, there is rensmi to bolioTe, is not ^nuine. See 
tlio ar^uniuuta iu h'‘rii/fU*4 JirU, LiL yoh i. pp. 408-412. It moreover 
apponrs, that some of the instatutions popularly ascribed to him, existed 
buforo his time. Kcwhle's S(ltom m toL i. pp. 247, 248. 

^ I'he French writers, under the old r^amo, coostaotly boost that loy¬ 
alty was the choracterLstic of theii natirm, tuid taunt the li^glish with their 
opporilo and insubordiTmte spirit ‘ 11 a’est poe ici question des Fran^^ie, 
rpu se snnt toujoure distinguda des auties nalaons par lour amour pour lours 
roU.* Le Bimtc, Lettru ffwi toL iii. p. 52.1. ^ Tho English do not 

lore their eoTereigns as much as could be uerired.’ SorhiireU to 

Etiglattd^n, 58, ^ Le respect de la majoetd loyolo, caroetdre distinctii des 
I rougaiSf^ilf^m. <Jc 3Iontb<trct/f yo2. il. p. 54. * L’amour et la fiddlit4 que 
1 ki 4 ontnatureUBment pour leura princes.’ de AfoUeviUe, voL ii. 

p. 3. ^ 1 a*s Fi*an 9 ms, ^ui oinicnt leura orinces.’ De Thott, JliM, Uhiv.tdI, iii. 
p. 881 5 and see vol xi. ^ 729. For further evidenpe, see Stdl», (Deotu)fMe*f 
vol. IT. p. 340 ^ ^ven Siahtj voL vii. p. 105; Setfur^ ilfcn)o»*es,Tol. i. 

p. 32; Ixtmminte, Jliet, dee (jtroHtimet vol. iv. p. 68. 

Now, contrast with all this the sentiiucots contained in one of the moat 
celebrated histories in the English language: * There is not any ono thing 
more cortun and more evident, than tl^ princes ore for the people, 
and not the people for thorn | and perhaps there is no nation under heaven 
that is more enurely possessed with this notion of princes than the English 

VOL. 1 . Y Y 
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obvious. For, by them, and by the circumstances from 
which they sprung, an intimate and hereditary associa* 
tion was engender^ in the mindsof Frenchmen, between 
the glory of their nation and the personal reputation of 
their sovereign. The consequence was, that the political 
conduct of the rulers of Franee was protected against cen- 
sure by a fence far more impassable than any that could 
be erected by the most stringent laws. It was protected 
by those prejudices which each generation bequeathed to 
its successor. It was protected by that halo which time 
had thrown round the oldest monarchy in Europe.^**® And 
above all, it was protected by that miserable national 
vanity, which made men submit to taxation and to sla¬ 
very, in order that foreign princes might be dazzled by 
the splendour of their sovereign, and foreign countries 
intimidated by the greatness of his victories. 

The upshot of all this was, that when, early in the 
eighteenth century, the intellect of France began to be 
roused into action, the idea of attacking the abuses of the 
monarchy never occurred even to the boldest tliinkcr. 
But, under the protection of the crown, there had gro\vn 
up another institution, about which less delicacy was felt. 
The clergy, who for so long a period had been allowed 
to oppress the consciences of men, were not sheltered by 
those national associations which surrounded the person 
of the sovereign; nor had any of them, with the single 
exception of Bossuet, done much to increase the general 
reputation ofFrance. Indeed,theFrench church,though 
during the reign of Louis XIV. it possessed immense au¬ 
thority, had ^ways exercised it in subordination to the 

nation is in thia an; so that they will soon ha uneasy to a prtneo who docs 
not govern himself dj this maxim, and in time grow very unkind to liiuL' 
£ttmef9 Jliitory of hit Ovm Tiftte, voL vL p. 223. This manly and whole¬ 
some passage was written while the French were licking the dust from tlie 
feet ox Louis XIV, 

^ ^ La race des rois la plus ancicnno.’ M6m, de Cffnlts, vol ix. p. 281. 

^ Noa roia, isaus de la plus grande race du moode, et dovant qui les Cdsars, 
et la plus grande par^ dos princes qui jadls out command^ twt de uationa, 
ne sont que des roturiera.’ M4m, de MotUviUe, vol. ii. p. 417. And a Vene¬ 
tian amoasaadori in the sixteenth century, says, that France is * rogue ptii 
ontico d' ogn’ altro'che sia iu eseere at preeente.* RelaL dee AnAoeead. voL i. 
p. 470. Compare Maitm Hmtoire dee JUne de JF^mce, p. 300; 
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crown, at whose bidding it had not feared to oppose even 
the pope himself.^ It was, therefore, natural, that in 
France the ecclesiastical power should be attacked before 
the temporal power; because, while it was as despotic, it 
was less influential, and because it was unprotected by 
those popular traditions which form the principal sup* 
port of every ancient institution. 

These considerations are sufficient to e^lain why it 
was that, in this respect, the French and English Intel* 
lects adopted courses so entirely diflerent. In England, 
the minds of men, being less hampered with the preju* 
dices of an indiscriminate loyalty, have been able at each 
successive step in the great progress to direct their doubts 
and inmairies on politics as well as on religion; and thus 
cstabli^ing their freedom, asthey diminished their super* 
stition, they have maintained the balance of the national 
intellect, without allowing to either of its divisions an ex* 
cessive preponderance. But in France the admiration for 
royalty had become so great, that this balance was dis* 
turbed; the inquiries of men not daring to settle on poli¬ 
tics, were fixed on religion, and gave rise to the singular 
phenomenon of a rich and powerful literature, in which 
unanimous hostility to the church was unaccompanied by 
a single voice against the enormous abuses of the state. 

There was likewise another circumstance which in¬ 
creased this peculiar tendency. During the reign of 
Louis XIV. the personal character of the hierarchy had 
done much to secure their dominion. All the leaders of 
the church were men of virtue, and many were men oi‘ 
ability. Their conduct, tyrannical as it was, seems to 
have been conscientious; and the evils which it produced 
are merely to be ascribed to the gross impolicy of intrust¬ 
ing ecclesiastics with power. But after the death of 
Louis XIV. a great change took place. The clergy, from 

Capefiffue’i Louis XIV. toI* i. pp. 304,301 \ Xoehj Tableou des 
‘onSf vol. ki. p. 10. K. Ranko (Die voL ii. ^ 357) oacribe» tbu to 

the dicumfltaaees Attending the apoetuy of Heur IV.; but the cause lioa 
much deepefi being connected with that triumpL bf the secular interesto 
oTor the spiiituali of which the poli^ of Ile&i; IV. was itaelf a eonse* 
quenco. 
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causes which it would be tedious to investigate, became 
extremely dissolute, and often very ignorant. This made 
their tyranny more oppressive, bei^use to submit to it was 
more msgraceful. 'ine great abilities and unblemished 
moralsof men likeBossuet, F^nclon, Bourdaloue, Flechier, 
and Mascaron, diminished in some'degree the ignominy 
which is always connected with blind obedience. But 
when they were succeeded by such bishops and cardinals 
as Dubois, Lafiteau, Tencin, and others who flourished 
under the regency, it became difficult to respect the heads 
of the church, tainted as they were with open and noto¬ 
rious depravity.^*’ At the same time that there occurred 
this unfavourable change among the ecclesiastical rulers, 
therealso occurred that immense reaction of which 1 have 
endeavoured to trace the early workings. It was, there¬ 
fore, at the very moment when the spirit of inquiry be¬ 
came stronger, that the character of the clergy became 
more contemptible.*®* The great writers who were now 
rising in France, were moved to indignation when they 
saw that those who usurped unlimitM power over con¬ 
sciences had themselves no consciences at all. It is evi¬ 
dent, that every argument which they borrowed from 
England against ecdesiastical power, would gain addi¬ 
tional force when directed against men whose personal 
unfitness was universally acknowledged.*** 

ZavalUe, IliH, des Fnm^a^ tqL iiL p. 408; Ihseartf Jligt. de h 
JXplomaHef vcl t * p. 3 ; IhcqueniU, de Louie XVf vi)l. i. pp. 35, ; 
Duclotf JHhfunreif voL ii. pp. 16^ 155, 223, 224. WhAt if poij- 

Kible, Bdll moiti BcandnlouB, ttat in 1723 tliQ assembly of tbc cierOT 
elected ae thoir preddeot, uuauunously (^d’miovoix unaniroe’), tlio iafa- 
muuB BuboiSi tho most notoriously immoral man of bis time. Zhtcios, M^vu 
vol. ii. p. 232. 

(m this dedine of the French dei^, sec ViOemaWf XVllP Siicle, 
toL iii. pp. 178, 173; Cous^ JZieide la J^Uoe, XL s^rie, toL i. p. 301. 

S reriw, (jtiffne de Louie XV^ voL i. pp. 35*38,305) says, ^le cler^^u 
mt une morale ^u’il compromotUit ea conduite;’ a noticcublo 
nmork, when made by an opponent of tho sceptical pbiloHo^diy, liko the 
elder M. TocaueTillo. Amoui^ this profligate crew, Masaillou stood alone; 
he l^g the last French bishop who was remarkable for virtue os well as 
for abili^. 

^ Voltaire says of tho English, 'quand ils apprensent qu’en Franco do 
jeunei geos connus par lours debauches, ei dleves i la prdature par des in* 
trigUDS de femmes, font puhliQuement 1'amour, s'dgoiont i composer des 
chansons tondros, donnent tons lea jours des aoupers delicate ct longs, ot do 
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Such was the position of the rival parties, when, almost 
immediately after the death of Louis XIV., there be^an 
that great struggle between authority and reason, which 
is BtiU unfinished, although in the present state of know¬ 
ledge its result is no longer doubuul. On the one side 
there was a compact and numerous priesthood, supported 
by the presciwtion of centuries and by the authority of 
the crown. On the other side there was a small body of 
men, without rank, without wealth, and as yet without re¬ 
putation, but animated by a love of liberty and by a just 
confidence in their own abilities. Unfortunately, they at 
the very outset committed a serious error. In attacking 
the clergy, they lost their respect for religion. In their 
determination to weaken ecclesiastical power, they at¬ 
tempted to undermine the foundations of Christianity/^ 
This is deeply to be regretted for their own sake, as w& 
as for its ultimate effects in France; but it must not be 
imputed to them as a crime, since it was forced on them 
by the exigencies of their position. They saw the fright¬ 
ful evils which their country was suffering from the insti¬ 
tution of priesthood as it then existed; and yet they were 
told that the preservation of that institution in its actual 
fonn was essential to the very being of Christianity. They 
had always been taught that the interests of the clergy 
were identical with the interests of religion; how, then 
could they avoid including both clergy and religion in the 
same hostility? The alternative was cruel: but it was 
one from which, in common honesty, they had no escape. 
We, judging these things by another standard, possess a 
measure which they could not possibly have. We should 
not now commit such an error, because we know that 
there is no connexion between any one paiticular form of 
priesthood and the interests of Christianity. We know 
that the clergy are made for tiie people, and not the peo¬ 
ple for the clergy. We know that all questions of church- 
government are matters, not of religion, but of policy, and 

U vont implorer les lumi^ree du Suat-Esprit, et le Qomment bardiment lea 
Bucceeaetm doe apdtret; ile Tenardeot Vieu d*dt 7 u protoaUnU** L/sUth iur 
k$ in xxri p. S 8 . 
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should be settled, not according to traditional dogmas, 
but according to large views of general expediency. It is 
because these propositions are now admitted by all en¬ 
lightened men, that in our country the truths of reli^on 
are rarely attacked except by superficial thinkers. for 
instance, we were to find that the existence of our bishops, 
with their privileges and their wealth, is unfavourable to 
the l)rogress of society, we should not on that account 
feel enmity against Christianity; because we should re¬ 
member that episcopacy is its accident, and not its essen¬ 
tial, and that we could do away with the institution, and 
yet retain the religion. In the same w^, if we should 
ever find, what was formerly found in Irance, that the 
clergy were tyrannical, this would excite in us an opposi¬ 
tion, not to Christianity, but merely to the external form 
which Christianity assumed. So long as our clergy con¬ 
fine themselves to the beneficent duties of their calling, to 
the alleviation of ptun anddistress,either bodily ormental, 
so long will we resect them as the ministers of peace and 
of charity. But if they should ever again entrench on the 
rights of the laity,—if they should ever again interfere 
with an authoritative voice in the government of the state, 
—it will then be for the people to inquire, whether the 
time has not come to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the coufitry. This, therefore, is the man¬ 
ner in which we now view these things. What we think 
of the clergy will depend upon themselves; but will have 
no connexion with what we think of Christianity. We 
look on the clergy as a body of men who, notwithstanding 
their disposition to intolerance, and notwithstanding a 
certain narrowness incidental to their profession, do un¬ 
doubtedly form part of a vast and noble institution, by 
which the manners of men have been softened, their suf¬ 
ferings assuaged, their distresses relieved. As long as 
this institution performs its functions, we are well content 
to let it stand. If, however, it should be out of repair, or 
if it should be found inadequate to the shifting circum¬ 
stances of an advancing society, we retain both the power 
and the right of remedying its fiults; we may, if need be. 
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remove some of its parts; but we would not, we dare 
not, tamper with those great religious truths which are 
altogether independent of it; truths which comfort the 
mind of man, raise him above the instincts of the hour, 
and infuse into him those lofty aspirations which, re¬ 
vealing to him his own immortality, are the measure 
and the symptom of a future life. 

Unfortunately, this was not the way in which these 
matters were considered in France. The government of 
that country, by investing the clergy with great immuni¬ 
ties, by treating them as if there were something sacred 
about their persons, and by punishing as heresy the at¬ 
tacks which were made on them, had established in the 
national mind an indissoluble connexion between their in¬ 
terests and the interestsofChnstianity. The consequence 
■was, that when the struggle began, tne ministers of reli¬ 
gion, and religion itself, were bo^ assailed with equal zeal. 
The ridicule, and even the abuse, heaped on the clergy, 
will surprise no one who is acquainted with the provoca¬ 
tion that had been received. And ^though, in the in¬ 
discriminate onslaught which soon followed, Christianity 
was, for a time, subjected to a fate which ought to have 
been reserved for those who called themselves her mini¬ 
sters ; this, while it moves us to regret, ought by no 
means to excite our astonishment. The destruction of 
Cliristianity in France was the necessary result of those 
opinions which bound up the destiny of the national 
priesthood with the destiny of the national religion. If 
both were connected by the same origin, both should 
foil in the same ruin. If that which is the tree of life, 
were, in reality, so corrupt that it could only bear poi¬ 
sonous fruits, then it availed little to lop off the boughs 
and cut down the branches; but it were better, by one 
mighty effort, to root it up from the ground, and secure 
the health of society by stopping the very source of the 
contagion. 

These are reflections which must niake us pause be¬ 
fore we censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth 
century. So perverted, however, are the reasonings to 
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which some minds are accustomed, that those who judge 
them most uncharitably are precisely those whose con¬ 
duct forms their best excuse. Such are the men who, 
by putting forth the most extravagant claims in favour 
of the clergy, are seeking to estoblish the principle, by 
the operation of which the clergy were destroyed. 
Their scheme for restoring the old system of ecclesias- 
tical authority depends on the supposition of its divine 
origin; a supposition which, if inseparable from Chris¬ 
tianity, will at once justify the infidelity which they 
hotly attack. The increase of the power of the clergy 
is incompatible with the interests of civilization. If, 
therefore, any religion adopts as its creed the necessity 
of such an increase, it becomes the bounden duty of 
every friend to humanity to do his utmost, either to de¬ 
stroy the creed, or, failing in that, to overturn the reli¬ 
gion. If pretensions of this sort are an essential part 
of Christianity, it behoves us at once to make our choice; 
since the only option can be, between abjuring our faith 
or sacrificing our liberty. Fortunately, we are not driven 
to so hard a strait; and we know that these claims are 
as false in theory, as they would be pernicious in prac¬ 
tice. It is, indeed, certain, that if ^ey were put into 
execution, the clergy, though they might enjoy a mo¬ 
mentary triumph, would have consummated their own 
ruin, ty preparing the way among us for scenes as 
disastrous as those which occurred in France. 

The truth is, that what is most blamed in the great 
French writers, was the natural consequence of the de¬ 
velopment of their age. Never was there a more striking 
illustration of the social law already noticed, that, if go¬ 
vernment will allowreligious scepticism to run its course, 
it will issue in great things, and will hasten the march of 
civilization; but that, if an attempt is made to put it 
down with a strong hand, it may, no doubt, be repressed 
for a tinnf, but eventually will rise with such force as to 
endanget the foundation of society. In England, wc 
adopt^ the first of those courses; in France, they adopted 
the second. In England, men were allowed to exercise 
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their own judgment on the most sacred sul^ects; and, as 
soon as the diminution of their credulity had made them 
set bounds to the power of the clergy, toleration immedi¬ 
ately followed, and the national prosperity has never been 
disturbed. In France, the authority of the clergy was 
increased by a superstitious king; faith usurped the place 
of reason, not a whisper of doubt was allowed to be heard, 
and the spirit of inquiry was stifled, until the country fell 
to the brink of ruin. If Louis XIV. had not interfered 
with the natural progress, France, like England, would 
have continued to advance. After his deaA, it was, in¬ 
deed, too late to save the clergy, against whom all the 
intellect of the nation was soon arrayed. But the force • 
of the storm n^ht still have been broken, if the govern¬ 
ment of Louis AV. had conciliated what it was impossible 
to resist; and, instead of madly attempting to restrain 
opinions by laws, had altered the laws to suit the opinions. 
If the rulers of France, instead of exerting themselves to 
silence the national literature, had yielded to its sugges¬ 
tions, and had receded before the pressure of advancing 
knowledge, the fatal collision would have been avoided; 
because the passionswhich caused the collision would have 
been appeased. In such case, thechurch would have fallen 
somewhat earlier; but the state itself would have been 
saved. In such case, France would, in all probability, 
have secured her liberties, without increasing her crimes; 
and that great country, which, from her position and re¬ 
sources, ought to be the pattern of European civilization, 
might have escaped the ordeal of those terrible atrocities, 
through which she was compelled to pass, and from the 
effects of which she has not yet recovered. 

It must, 1 think, be admitted that, during, at all events, 
the first half of the reign of Louis XV., it was possible, 
by timely concessions, still to preserve the political insti¬ 
tutions of France. Reforms there must have been; and 
reforms too of a large and uncompromising character. 

So far, however, as 1 am able to understand the real his¬ 
tory of that period, I make no doubt that, if these bad 
been granted in a frank and ungrudging spirit, every thing 
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could have been retained necessary for the only two 
.objects at which government ought to aim, namely, the 
preservation of older, and the prevention of crime. But, 
by the middle of the reign of Louis XV., or, at all events, 
immediately afterwards, the state of affairs began to alter; 
and, in the course of a few years, the spirit of France be* 
came so democratic, that it was impossible even to delay 
a revolution, which, in the preceding generation, might 
have been altogether averted. This remarkable change 
is connected with that other change already noticed, % 
virtue of which, the French intellect began, about the same 
period, to direct its hostility against the state, rather than, 
as heretofore, against the church. As soon as this, which 
may be called the second epoch of the eighteenth century, 
hadbeenfairly entered,the movement became irresistible. 
Event after event followed each other in rapid succession; 
each one linked to its antecedent, and the whole forming 
a tendency impossible to withstand. It was in vain that 
the government, yielding some points of real importance, 
adopted measures by which the church was controlled, 
the power of the clergy diminished, and even the order 
of the Jesuits suppressed. It was in vain that the crown 
now called to its councils, for the first time, men imbued 
with the spirit of reform; men, like Turgot and Necker, 
whose wise and liberal proposals would, in calmer days, 
have stilled the agitation of the popular mind. It was in 
vain that promises were made to equalize the taxes, to 
redress some of themost crying grievances, to repeal some 
of the most obnoxious laws. It was even in vain that the 
states-general were summoned; and that thus, after the 
lapse of a hundred and seventy years, the people were 
again admitted to take part in the management of their 
own affairs. All these things were in vain; because the 
time for treaty had gone by, and the time for battle had 
come. The most liberal concessions tliat could [)oasibly 
have been devised would have failed to avert that deadly 
struggle, which the course of preceding events made in- 
evit^e. For the measure of that age was now fuU. The 
upper classes, intoxicated by the long possession of power. 
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had provoked the crisis; and it was need&l that they 
should abide the issue. There was no time for mercy;* 
there was no pause, no compassion, no sympathy. The 
only question that remain^ was, to see whether they 
who had raised the storm could ride the whirlwind; or, 
whether it was not rather likely that they should be the 
first victims of that fnghtful hurricane, in which, for a 
moment, laws, religion, morals, all perished, the lowest 
vestiges of humanity were effaced, and the civilization of 
France not only submerged, but, as it then appeared, 
irretrievably ruined. 

To ascertain the successive changes of this, the second 
epoch of the eighteenth century, is an undertaking full 
of difiSculty; not only on account of the rapidity with 
which the events occurred, but also on account of their 
extreme complication, and of the way in which they 
acted and reacted upon each other. The materials, hoW' 
ever, for such an inquiry are very numerous; and, as 
they consist of evidence supplied by all classes and all 
interests, it has appeared to mo possible to reconstruct 
the history of that time, according to the only manner 
in which histoiy deserves to be studied; that is to say, 
according to the order of its social and intellectual 
development. In the concluding chapter of the present 
volume, I shall, therefore, attempt to trace the antece¬ 
dents of the French lievolution during that remarkable 
period, in wliich the hostility of men, slackening in 
regard to the abuses of the church, was, for the first 
time, turned against the abuses of the state. But, before 
entering into this, which may be distinguished as the 
political epoch of the eighteenth century, it will be 
necessary, according to the plan which I have sketched, 
to examine the changes that occurred in the method of 
writing history, and to indicate the way in which those 
changes were ^ected by the tendencies of the earlier, 
or, as it may be termed, the ecclesiastical epoch. In 
this manner, we shall the' more easily .understand the 
activity of that prodigious movement which led to the 
French Kevolution; because we shall sec that it not 
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only affected the opinions of men in regard to what was 
•passing under their eyes, but that it also biased their 
speculative views in regain to the events of preceding 
ages; and thus gave rise to that new school of nistorical 
literature, the formation of which is by no means the 
least of the many benefits which we owe to the great 
thinkers of the eighteenth centuiy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STAT8 OF BISTORICAL LITERATnSR IB FRANCE FROM THE END OF TUE 
SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEHTOItr. 

It may be easily supposed, that those vast movements in 
the intellect of France, which I have just traced, could 
not fail to produce a great change in the method of 
writing history. That bold spirit with which men were 
beginning to estimate the transactions of their own time, 
was sure to influence their opinions respecting those of a 
former age. In this, as in every branch of knowledge, the 
first innovation consisted in recognizing the necessity of 
doubting what had hitherto been believed; and this feel¬ 
ing, when once established, went on increasing, destroying 
at each step someof those monstrous absurdities by which, 
as we have seen, even the best histories were disfigured. 
The germs of the reform may be discerned in the four¬ 
teenth century, though the reform itself did not begin 
until late in the sixteenth century. During the seven¬ 
teenth century, it advanced somewhat slowly; but in the 
eighteenth century it received a sudden accession of 
strength, and, in France in particular, it was hastened by 
that fearless and inquisitive spirit which characterized 
the age, and which, purging history of innumerable 
tollies, raised its standard, and conferred on it a dignity 
hitherto unknown. The rise of historical scepticism, and 
the extent to which it spread, do indeed form such curious 
features in the annals of the European intellect, as to make 
it surprising that no one shoula have attempted to ex¬ 
amine a movement to which a great department of 
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modem literature owes its most mluable peculiarities. 
In the present chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency so 
far as France is concerned; and I sh^ endeavour to mark 
the different steps by which the progress was effected, in 
order that, by knowing the circumstances most favourable 
to the study of history, we may with the greater ease 
inquire into the probability of its future improvement. 

There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary 
consideration well worthy of notice. This is, that men 
seem always to have begun to doubt in matters of reli- 

f ion, before they ventui^ to do so in matters of history, 
t might have been expected that the reproaches, and, 
in a superstitious age, the dangers, to which heresy is 
exposed, would have intimida^ inquirers, and would 
have induced them to prefer the safer path of directing 
their scepticism upon questions of literary speculation. 
Such, however, is by noraeansthe course which the human 
mind has adopted. In an early stage of society, when the 
clergy had universal influence, a bdief in the unpardon¬ 
able criminality of religious error is so deeply rooted, that 
it engrosses the attention of all; it forces every one who 
thinlra, to concentrate upon theology his reflections and 
his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for topics which are 
conceived to be of inferior importance.^ Hence, during 
many centuries, the subtlest intellects of Europe ex¬ 
hausted their strength on the rights and dogmas of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and while upon these matters they often showed 
the greatest ability, they, upon other subjects, and espe- 
peciall^ upon history, displayed that infantine credulity, 
of which I have already given several examples. 

^ See Bome yeryjust remarke in Whe^odPi Philos^ of ihe hkdue. Sctenccfy 
Tol. iL p. 143. In Neander'i Hid, of the Chtrchf toI. it. pp. 41^ 13H^ there 
are two curious illustrations of the uniroiBal interest whien theologickl dis¬ 
cussions once inspired in Enropc; and on the former subserrience of pbilo- 
Bophy to theology, compare JTamdton'e IHecuseions on Philoiophtff p. 

But no one has treated this subject so ably as Auguste Comte, in his 
great work, Philoeophie I^eUive. The servico which the Dietaphysiciena 
rendered to the church by their deTelopmont of the doctrine oi twsub- 
BtaDtiaUo]i (Jiioneo WMuU £vidmoe ayaind CdhoUrUm^ pp. S50-^8) is 
a striking inetaacd of this subordination of the intellect to ecclesiastical 
dogmas. 
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But when, in the progress of societv, its theological 
element begins to decay, the ardour witn which religious 
disputes were once conducted becomes sensibly weakened. 
The most advanced intellects are the first to feel the grow* 
ing indifFerence, and, therefore, they are also the first to 
scrutinize real events with that inquisitive eye which their 
predecessors had reserved for religious speculations. This 
is a great turning-point in the history of every civilized 
nation. From this moment theological heresies become 
less frequent,^and literary heresies become more common. 
From this moment the spirit of inquiiy and of doubt 
fastens itself upon every department of knowledge, and 
begins that great career of conquest, in which by every 
succeeding discovery the power and dignity of man are 
increased, while at the same time most of his opinions 
are disturbed, and many of them are destroyed: until, 
in the march of this vast but noiseless revolution, the 
stream of tradition is, as itwere, interrupted, the influence 
of ancient authority is subverted, and the human mind, 
waxing in strength, learns to rely upon its own resources, 
and to throw off incumbrances by which the freedom of 
its movements had long been impaired. 

The application of these remarks to the history of 
France, will enable us to explain some interesting pheno¬ 
mena in the literature of that country. During the whole 
of the Middle Ages, and I may say till the end of tlie 
sixteenth century, France,though fertile in annalists and 
chroniclers, had not produced a smgle historian, because 
she had not produced a single man who presumed to 
doubt what was generally b^eved. Indeed, until the 
publication of Du Haillan’s history of the kings of France, 


^ Tocquevillo Bays, what 1 am inclined to think is true, that an 
increasing spirit of equality lessens the dispoaltioa to fonu now religioue 
creeds. iTemocratie at Atncriwe, yJL ir. pp. 16,17. At oU events, it is cor- 
tliat increasing knowlouge has this efTect; for those great men whose 
tom of mind would formerly bsTe made them heretics, ore now content to 
confine their innorattons to other fields of thought. If St. Augustin hail 
liTod In the seventeenth centorr, be would have reformed or created the 
physical sciences. If Sir Isaac Newton had lived in the fourth centOT; he 
would have organised a now sec^ and have troubled the church with his 
ori^nality. 
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no one had even attempted a critical digest of the mate¬ 
rials which were known to be extant. This work appeared 
in 1576 and the author, at the conclusion of his labours, 
could not disguise the pride which he felt at having ac- 
oomplisked so great an undertaking. In his dedication to 
the king he says, * 1 am, sire, the first of all the French 
who have written the history of France, and, in a polite 
language, shown the grandeur and dignity of our Bngs; 
for before there was nothing but the old rubbish of cl^- 
nicles which spoke of them.’ He adds in the preface: 
‘ Only I will say, without presumption and boasting, that 
I have done a thing which had not been done before, or 
seen by any of our nation, and have given to the history 
of France a dress it never appeared in before.’^ Nor were 
these the idle boasts of an obscure man. His work went 
through numerous editions; was translated into Latin, 
and was reprinted in foreign countries. He himself was 
looked upon as one of the glories of the French nation, 
and was rewarded by the favour of the king, who con¬ 
ferred on him the office of secretary of finance.® From 
his work, we may, therefore, gain some notion of what 
was then the received standard of historical literature; 
and with this view, it is natural to inquire what the mate¬ 
rials were which he chiefly employed. About sixty years 
earlier, an Italian named Faulus Emilius had published a 
gossiping compilation on ‘the Actions of the French,’® 
Thisbook, which is full of exti*avagant fables, was taken 
by Du Haillan as the basis of his famous history of the 


* Bioff, Univ. Tol. lix. pp. 316,313; whore it is said, ‘Touvrefn <lo Du 

Haillan cat remarquuble, en cequo e’ert le premier corps d’histoire dc hViuiw; 
qui ait paru dan.*^ Dotre Iwgue/ See also j)aeia'f Biippoti Jtiir Ics de 

flligtoirf'f p. 170; and Iki HidurieUei, toI. au ]>. 18C. 

* JhiylCf art! do JIaiflan, uotc L. 

* Mcrfture in Jlftylcy arUele llmllanf noti^ D, 

^ J)e Jiebus yedi$ Fh»u' 0 )*Hmf which Appeared AlK)ut 161C. JHoy, Univ. 
vol. xiil p. 110. Compare, respecting the author, M^zSntyf HUt, de Fxmrc, 
Tol. ii. p. 303, with AudifficTf fOrv/me dc$ I'Yfm^oiSf vol. il. p. 118, whu 
Gomploine of hia opmioo about Clovia, * quoy i^u'il faaee profeemon de ru¬ 
le ver la gloire des rraitfoia.’ Even the auporfiuial lk>ulaiDviUiurs (JZt’gi. dt 
FAjicim <Swv€$yur»i 0 U, rol. ii. p. KKi) couteiupluoualy uoticce rdtori- 
clciiB poat^riours, tula quo I’aul Eodlc.' 
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kings of France; and from it he unhesitatingly copies 
those idle stories which Emilias loved to relate. This 
will give us some idea of the credulity of a writer, who 
was reckoned by his contemporaries to be, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest historian France had produced. 
But this is not ail. Du Ilaillan, not content with bor¬ 
rowing from his predecessor every thing that was most 
incredible, gratifies his passion forthcmarvellous by some 
circumstances of his own invention. He begins his his¬ 
tory with a long account of a council which, he says, was 
held by the celebrated Pharamond, in order to d(jtermine 
whether the French should be governed by a monarchy 
or by an aristocracy. It is, indeed, doubtful if any such 
person as Pharamond ever existed; and it is certain that, 
if he did exist, all the materials had long perished from 
which an opinion could be formed respecting him.^ But 
Du Ilaillan, regardless of these little dlificuTties, gives us 
the j'ullest information touching the great chieftain; and, 
as if determined to tax to the utmost the credulity of his 
readers, mentions, as members of the council of Phara¬ 
mond, two persons, Charamond and Quadrek, whose very 
names arc invented by the historian.^ 

’ Compare SUmotidif JM. des Fran^ttia^ toI. i, pp. I7(J, 177, with Moni-- 
loauTy Mmutrehia vol. i. pp. 14. Pliiljppf) dc Cominoi*, tliiiiitfh 

superior to Sisniundi and \Toiitlotticr in point of ability, lirod in the niidule 
und thcrefiirc Lad no idea of doubting, but simply wyt>, ^PJiarHmoud 
fut oslcu niy, l*an 4:i0, ct regno clix ana* MHn. dt Vmuinn^y livre viii. 
cljop. xxTii. vol. iii. p. Ibit Do lliou, coming a fanndrod vearH afCtir 

(’oniiniia, evidently stn^pectod tbat it wa.H not all quite ngbl, and tberefore 
pitta it on the authority otheis. ' l*baramond, qui srwM fwa hiatorit^u a 
portd lo premier la couronns des Fnin^ia.' I/t 7>o«, Iliai, Unii\ vol. x. 
p. 5^30. Kpo a singular passage ou rharamond in de UuplcBSis Monu/jf, 
vol. ii. p. 405. 

* Hotel (La Fibfioth^tfa Frimfotse, J'aris, 1007, p. 370) says of Du flail- 
Inu, ^ On lui pent roprocher d’avoir dunne im cuuiiuenccnient fubuleux a son 
histoire, qui est cntierrinciit do son invontioD, ayant fait tenir un conseil 
entm I’baraniond et M plualidullos conquers, pour s^auoirsi ay^t la pub* 
aanoe en mam il deuolt reduire b'ran^U au gouvemement aristocratique 
ou monarch iquo, et faisant faire une harangue a chacun d*eux pour soustenir 
son opinion. On y volt les noms do Chamiiond et de Qu^rek, personnagea 
imag^airea.* Sorel, who had a glimmering notion that this wos not exactly 
the way to write history, adds, * C'est une choKo fort surprenante. On est 
fort peu aaeauid si I’haramoxid fut jamab au mosde, et quoy qu'on if ache 
quil y ait eatd, e’est une torrible hardiesae d'en raconter des ohoaes qui 
^ont uucun appuy.’ 

VOL. I. Zl 
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Such was the state of historical literature in France 
early in the reign of Henry HI. A CTCat change was, how¬ 
ever, at hand. The remarkable intdlectual progressmade 
by the French towards the close of the sixteenth century 
was, as I have shown, preceded by that sceptism which 
appears to be its necessary precursor. The spirit of doubt, 
which had begun with religion, was communicated to 
literature. The impulse was immediately felt in every 
department of knowledge, and now it was that history 
first emerged from a debasement In which it had for cen¬ 
turies been sunk. On this subject, a mere statement of 
dates may be of service to those persons who, from a dis¬ 
like to general reasoning, would othenvise deny the con¬ 
nexion which 1 wish to establisli. In 1588 was published 
the first sceptical book ever written in the French lan¬ 
guage.® In 1598, the French government, for the first 
time, ventured upon a great public actof religious tolera¬ 
tion. In 1604, Do Thou published that celebrated work, 
which is allowed by all critics to be the first great history 
composed by a Frencliman.‘“ And at the very moment 
when these things were passing, another eminent French¬ 
man, the illustrious Sully, “ was collecting the materials for 
his historical work, whicli, though Iiardly equal to that of 
De Thou, comes immediately after it in ability, in import¬ 
ance, and in reputation. lioT can we fail to remark, that 
both these great historians, who left all their predecessors 
immeasurably behind them, werethcconfidential ministers 
and intimate friendsof Henry IV., the first king of France 
whose memory is stained by the imputation of heresy, and 
the first who dared to change his religion, not in conse- 


^ * Die QKte liegung dee ^keptaachen (vobtae fi&dea wir in don Ver- 
suclien ded Michael vun Moiitaigue/ TcMietuawif Ocsch. tier PftUos, vul. ix. 
p. Ii3. 

Tho first Tolumo appeared in 1 (j 04. See Ze Vtblioih^Hc Ills- 
iariqw de la 'FroHce, toL h. p. i'i75 ; and prcfaco to 2)e Thou, Jlvd. Univ. 
voL i. p. iv, 

Sismondi has ecorcoW done justice to Sullj; but the reader will find a 
fullei* account of him in Hid, de la Kffmrny toL Ttii. p. 10l*>] 17^ 

and a still better one in Blaiviai, Hidokrt d» tEcottomU Foliltqup, vuL i. 
pp. 347-3di. 
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quence of any theological arguments, but on the broad 
and notorious ground of political expediency.^* 

But it was not merely over such eminent historians 
as these that the sceptical spirit displayed its influence. 
The movement ^vas now becoming sufficiently active to 
leave its marks in the writings of far inferior men. There 
were two particulars in which the credulity of the earlier 
historians was very striking. These consisted in the un¬ 
critical manner in wliich, by blindly copying their prede¬ 
cessors, they confused the dates of different events; and 
in the readiness with which they believed the most impro¬ 
bable statements, upon imperfect evidence, and often upon 
no evidence at all. It is surely a singular proof of that 
intellectual progress which I am endeavouring to trace, 
that, within a very few years, both these sources of error 
were removed. In 1597, Serres was appointed historio- 

f jrapher of France; and, in the same year, he published 
lis history of that country.'^ In this work, he insists 
upon the necessity of carefully recording the date of each 
event; and the example, which he first set, has, since his 
time, been generally followed.*'* The importance of this 
change will be willingly acknowledged by those who 
are aware of the collision into which history has been 

According: to D’Aubi^^i tho king, on hid conversion, Bud, ^ Jo ferni 
voir d tout le monde quo io n’ni est^ ponuodd par autre th^olo^e quo la 
nt^cos^tiiS de IVsint.’ SmtKUfttf'n litfnnned JMufioH in France^ voL li. p. 362. 
That Htmrv felt ibis is cert^un; and that ho expressed it to bis friends is 
probable; but ho had a difficult ganie to play with the Catholic church; 
and in one of his edicts we find * une gnmae de son retour k r<^lise, 
(lout il attrlbuoit la cause k la grace du Touts Puissant, et aux priC'res uo aes 
fiddles Bujets.’ TKcniy voL xii, pp. 105, 100. Compare, at 

pp. 468, 460, the inesj^ago ho sent to tbo pope« 

Mitrch^dy l)ictiot\naire Ilidmiqwy Tol. ii. pp. 205, 200, Lallayc, 1768, 
folio. I'his curious and learned work, which is much loss read than it de¬ 
serves, contains the only g;Qod account of Serres 1 have been able to meet 
with; vob iL pp. 197*213. 

^ On ne prenoit prosqua aucun soin de marquer les dates dcs dvdne- 
mens dans lea ouvragee historiquee . . . . De Serres roconnut ce ddfaut; et 
pour y reniddier, il rechcrcTia avec beancoup de Boin les dates des dv^Demena 
quHl avoit k employer, et les marqua dans son histoiro le plus exactement 
qu'il lui fnt post^le. Get exemple a 4U imitd depuis par la plfipart de ceux 
n ui Tout auivi; et c*eet k lui ^u'on est redevable de I’avanta^ qu’on tiza 
aune pratique si n^esssaire et & utile.’ MarekMi, Did, Std^ique, voL ii. 
p. 206. 

sx3 
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thrown by the earlier writers having neglected, what now 
seems, so obvious a precaution. Scarcely had this innova¬ 
tion been established, when it was followed, in the same 
country, by another of still greater moment. This was 
the appearance, in 1621, of a history of France, by Scipio 
Dupleix; in which, for the first time, the evidence for his¬ 
torical facts waspublishedwiththefactsthemselves.*^ It 
is needless to insist upon the utility of a step which, more 
than any other, has taught historians to be industrious 
in collecting their authorities, and careful in scrutinizing 
them.** To this may be added, that Dupleix was also 
the first Frenchman who ventured to publish a system 
of philosophy in hU own langua^. It is true, that the 
system itself is intrinsically of little value but, at the 
time it appeared, it was an unprecedented, and, on that 
account, a profane attempt, to unfold the mysteries of 
philosophy in the vulgar speech; and, in this point of 
view, supplies evidence of the increasing difiFusion of a 
spirit bolder and more inquisitive than any formerly 
known. It is not, therefore, surprising, that, almost at the 

^ ' n eAt le premier biAtoricn qai ait dU5 en margo boa aiitorit^; pn$« 
caution abAolumeiit qnand on nMcrit rbiAtoire do son tcnipa^ 

k moiiiH qii*on na hVu tionno hux fait) connna.* de Vo^tinr^f vol. xix. 

p. 96. And the Huh/, Univ. \o]. xii. p. 277| ^On doit Itii fairu bon- 
neur d’avoir cite on luarge Ion aiitcuxa dont i1 ttesi servi; precaution indiA- 
penAablCi qua Ton conniiiASiUt pen avoiit lui^ et quo len bidtorieUN inodemcs 
negligent trop aujourd'hiii.’ Jituwoinpicrre, who liad a qijnri*ol with Du- 
pkix, hoA givou fit)mo cuHoua dctnilA rptqtectlng biiu and uls IliHtory; hut 
tljcy aro, »>f course, not to b« relied on. dc /^oMompierrr^ vol. iii. pp. 

867. Patin speaks favourably of hia hwtory of I reury IV. LeUreink HtUrn, 
vol. i. p. 17 i out WJUipare (Tironomies vol. ix. pp. 12J, 10. 

lite ancients, as is well known, rarely took tliin trouble. Mure'n Hist, 
of Ort'^k Zderatuf'Cf vol. iv. pp. J97, 807. Hut what is niiieb more 

curious is, that, even in acicntiKc works, tliere was an equal looseness; and 
Cuvier Aa\'H, that, in the sixteenth century, ^on sc boniait a dire, d’utiu 
maniure g^ndralo, Aristtite a dit telle chose, sans indlqucr ni Ic paasage ni le 
livre dans lequel la ciUition se trouvait’ Jlud. dstt part ii. 

p. 63; and at p. 8^, * suivant de son temps, Gessnur u’iu<Uquc pus 

avec precision les endroits irou il atitd acs citations:’ aoc aIao p. 214. 

* Le premier ouvrage de pbllosophie publid^dans cetto longue.’ Hiof/, 
Unio, vol. xii. p, 277. 

So it seemed to me, when I turned over iu leaves a few years ago. 
However, Patio says, ’ sa pbihiaupbio fnm^oise n’eat pae mauvaisc.* LeUi'en 
de Patiny vol. iil p. 367. Oq the dialectic powers of Dupleix, see a favour¬ 
able judgment in Marmiton'i Diecuse. m PSUo$. p. 119. 
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same moment, there should be made, in the same country, 
the first systematic attempt at historical scepticism. 
The system of philosophy by Dupleix appeared in 1602; 
and ill 1599, La Popeliniere published at Paris what he 
calls the History of Histories, in which he criticizes his¬ 
torians themselves, and examines their works with that 
sceptical spirit, to which his own age was deepty in¬ 
debted. This able man wa.s also the author of a Sketch 
of the New History of the French; containing a formal 
refutation of that fable, so dear to the early historians, 
according to which the monarchy of France was founded 
by Francus, who arrived in Gaul after the conclusion of 
the siege of Troy 

It would be useless to collect all the instances in which 
this advancing spirit of scepticism now began to purge 
liistory of its falsehoods. I udll only mention two or 
tlux'e more of those which have occurred in my reading. 
In 1614, De Ruhis published at Lyons a work on the 
Eurapean monarchies; in which he not only attacks the 
long-established belief inspecting the descent from Fran¬ 
cus, but boldly asserts, that the Franks owe their name to 
their ancient liberties.** In 1620, Goinberville, in a 
dissertation on history, refutes many of those idle sto¬ 
ries respecting the antiquity of the French, which had 
been universally received until his time.** And, in 1630, 


Bivy, Unio. vol. xxxv. p. 409. Stircl p. 105), 

^ho Ia eviduuUy displewd nt tlie unpruml(*DtiHl IxildnoHD of Popvlini^re, 
says, *il Uit 84^ M?nt)nic *08 eii bref dee hi»tnrien8 cle iouiun Je« D&titoid, et do 
pludieun ei |»nHic)iJieri;>uent Jes hutoriens douC il pHrlt^ 

&vi*c b4roiiciiu(i d'asoeur toco.* 

^ Ml I'ututu rupinioiif iilon full ficcrddit<5e, do rorrivf^e dann ha (MuJob 
de Fniiicus et dco I'niyenik’ BifMf. Uhio, vol. xxxv. p. 409. Otinipaiv Le 
Loiif/f Bil/Mibfiue JffiUor^e tk h /Wmrr, tuL li. p. '< 0 . I’atin Myn tiiat 
De Thou was mui*b iiidobfud to biin: do Tbou a bardhnent do la 

JAtrw df voL i. p. 929. There is a notico of I’opu- 
in connexion with liichcr, in mim, de Bteheiieu, vol. v. p. *149. 

‘‘Ml refute les fsbles qu'on avaa^mt bqt roripne des Fran^oiH, ap* 
piiy^Aft sur le tdnioigtiA^ dii biux iSvmne. 11 dit qiie I rut nom viHiit de leur 
ancieniiR franchise.' Lc BibHotkd^kie Hidonque, vol. ii. p. 750. 

^ Compare Sorefy hihHoUd^ .F/wafow, p. 20^, with Du MS^ 

thode pQur Hudter lUidmrty voL x. p. 4, I'aris, 1772. ' Thero is as lu'cviunt 
of Goinberville in Lee HidiJneUee de TaUmnakd ^ ReatWy vol. viii. pp. 15*19; 
a eiugolarlj curious book, which is, lb? the seventeenth centuiyi what 
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BerthaultpublishedatParifthe‘French Floras,’ in which 
hecompletelyupsets the old method; sincehelaysitdown 
as a fundamental principle, that the origin of the French 
must only be sought for in those countries where they 
were found by the Romans.®* 

All these, and similar productions, were, however, en¬ 
tirely eclipsed by Mezeray’s History of France; the first 
volume of which was published in 1643, and the last in 
1651.** It is, perhaps, hardly fair to his predecessors, to 
call him the first general historian of France but there 
can be no doubt that his work is greatly superior to any 
that had yet been seen. The style of Mezeray is admir¬ 
ably clear arid vigorous, rising, at times, to considerable 
eloquence. Besides this, he has two other merits much 
more important. These are, an indisposition to believe 
strange things, merely because they have hitherto been 
believed; and an inclination to take the side of the people, 
rather than that- of their rulers.*® Of these principles, 
the first was too common among the ablest Frenchmen of 
that time to excite much attention.** But the other prin- 


Brantomc u for the sixteenth. I ought to have mentioned oarllcr the izumitahio 
ridiculo with wldch UabeliuH treats tho habit b^irians had of iraung the 
genealogies of their herooa back to Noiib. de SxMnUy vol. i. pp. 

and vol, ii. pp. 10«17: see abo^ at voL t. pp. 171, 172, his dofence of the 
antiquitT of Chi non. 

' uantcur emit ou'il do faut pb< la cbercher aillcurs que dans le pave 
od ils ont oonnuM iie» Unmainn, c'ceUa-dire entru TElbe et le Ithin.' 
XAjntff JHhlioMipfe Hidariqvef vol. Ii. n. 0(1 Thia work of Berthnult’s waa, 
for many years, a toxt^book in tho rrench colleges. Biog, Vniv, voL iv. 
p. «47. 

^ The first volmne in 1(^3} the accond in 1046 j and the last in 1001. 
Biug, Univ. vol. xxviii. p. 610. 

‘ Tbe French have now tbHr first general historian, Mexomy.* UaU 
ldm^9 LUeraiun of ml. iii p. 2:^; and ace Lectvreji on ihe 

Uwtorg of Francff 1861, voL i p. 10. 

Bayle says, that Mezeray U, 'de tmia lee hiatoriene celui ^ui favoriae 
le plus lee peuplee centre la cour.* X# Lonffy JTislorvjuej vol. iii. 

p. uxiti. 

Though it did not prevent him from believing that sudden tempests, 
and unusual appearances in the heavens, were aberrations, due to super* 
natural intcrfcronce, and, as such, were the prognosticators of political 
change, Afrarwy, 104, dc Fnmrt, vol. i. pp. 2u2,228, 268, 24J, 017, 702, 
vol. It. pp. 485, 573^ 1120, vol. Hi. pp. HI, lU/, 8(14; iDStructive passages, as 
proving that, even in powerful znuiAS, tbe scientific and secular methi^ was 
still feeble. 
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ci|>lGeiiabled Mezeray to advance an important step before 
all his contemporaries, lie was the first Frenchman who, 
in a great historical work, threw off that superstitious re¬ 
verence for royalty which had long troubled the minds 
of his countrymen, and which, indeed, continued to haunt 
them for another century. As a necessary consequence, 
he was also the first who saw that a history, to be of real 
value, must be a history, not only of kings, but of nations. 
A steady perception of this principle led him to incor¬ 
porate into his book matters which, before his time, no 
one cared to study. He communicates all the information 
he could collect respecting the taxes wliich the people had 
paid; the sufferings they had undergone from tlie griping 
liaiids of their governors; their manners, their comforts, 
even the state of the towns which they inhabited; in a 
word, what affected the interests of the French people, as 
well ns what affected the interests of the French mon¬ 
archy.-'' Thci^e were the subjects which Mezeray prefer¬ 
red to insignificant details respecting the ^lomp of courts 
and the lives of kings. These were the large and com¬ 
prehensive matters on which he loved to dwell, and 
on which he expatiated; not, indeed, ivith so much ful¬ 
ness as we could di^sirc, but still with a spirit and an 
accuracy which entitles him to the honour of being the 
greatest historian France produced before the eighteenth 
century. 

This was, in many respects, the most important change 
which Iiad yet been effected in the manner of writing his¬ 
tory. If the plan begun by M<;zeray had been completed 
by Ids 8 ucce 880 i*s, we should possess materials, the absence 
of whicli no modem researches can possibly compensate. 
Some things, indeed, we should, in that case, have lost. 
We should know less than we now know of courts and of 
camps. We should have heard less of the peerless beauty 

'Whht he did on thoeo sulijecb^ ia moat rem Ark able, that 

some of the beat matcnala wore iinknown, and in rannuacript^ And that eTon 
])e Thou gives scarcely any information respenting them; ao.tliAt Mezeray 
hatl no model. Sets among other pAsaAges whiclj have struck lue in the 
first volume, pp. U&-147, m, <150,350, 600, 501, 5dl, »12, 040, 

1000. Compare bis lodigiiADt ezpreetioDS at vol. it. p. 721. 
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of French queens, and of the dignified presence of French 
kings. We might even have missed some of the links of 
that evidence by which the genealogies of princes and 
nobles are ascertained, and the study of which delights the 
curiosity of antiquaries and heralds. But, on the other 
hand, we should have been able to examine the state of 
Ihc French people during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century j while, as tilings now stand, our knowledge of 
them, in that most imjiortant period, is inferior in accu* 
racy and in extent to the knowledge we possess of some 
of the most barbarous tribes of the earth.^” If the ex¬ 
ample of Mezeray had been followed, with such additional 
resources as the progress of affairs would have supplied, 
we should not only have the means of minutely tracing 
the growth of a great and civilized nation, but we should 
have materials that would suggest or verify those ori¬ 
ginal pnnciples, the discovery of which constitutes the 
real use of history. 

But this was not to be. Unhappily for the interests of 
knowledge, the march of French civilization was, at this 
period, suddenly chocked. Soon after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, that lamentable change took place 
in F ranee, which gave a new turn to the destinies of the 
nation. The reaction which the spirit of inquiry under¬ 
went, and the social and intellectual circumstances which, 
by bringing the Fronde to a premature close, prepared 
the way for Louis XIV., have been described in a former 
part of this volume, where 1 have attempted to indicate 
the general effects of the disastrous movement. It now 
remains for me to point out how this retrogressive tend¬ 
ency opposed obstacles to the improvement of historical 
literature, and prevented authors, not only from relating 

^ Those 'who have (studied, the French memoira of the scvcoteenth cdii« 
tury, koow liow litHa can be found in thorn respecting the condition of the 
pople; while the fullest private correspondence^ such as the letters of 
Mvignd and Do Maintcaon, am equally uriHAtisfactoiT. The greater part of 
the ovidenci' uow extant him been collected by M. Monteib in liis valuable 
work, Mudoh't dei E(at$: but whoc^ver will put all tills togctlier n\wt 
aduiit, that we are bettor informed ns to the con^iition of m>iny savage tribes 
than we are coaoenujig the lower classes of b^aace during the reign of 
Louis XIV. 
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with honesty what was passing around them, but also 
from understanding events which had occurred before 
their time. 

The most superficial students of French literature 
must be struck by the dearth of historians during that 
long period in which Louis XIV. held the reins of govern¬ 
ment.*® To this, the personal peculiarities of the king 
greatly contributed. His education had been shamefully 
neglected; and as he never had the energy to repair its 
deiiciencies, he all his life remained ignorant of many 
things with which even princes are usually familiar.** Of 
the course of past events he knew literally nothing, and 
he took no interest in any history excc]>t the history of 
his own exploits. Among a free people, this indifference 
on the part of the sovereign could never have produced 
injurious results; indeed, as we have already seen, the ab¬ 
sence of royal patronage is, in a highly civilized country, 
the most favourable condition of literature. But at the 
accession of Louis XIV. the liberties of the French were 
still too young, and the habits of independent thought too 
recent, to enable them to bearup against that combination 
of the crotm and the church, which was directed against 
them. The French, becoming every day more servile, at 
length sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth 
century, they seemed to have lost even the wisii of resist¬ 
ance. The King, meeting no ojiposition, endeavoured to 
exercise over the intellect of the country an authority 
equal to that with which he conducted its government.” 

This is noticed in SUtnondi, HkL dot vol. xxvii. pp. 181^ 

182 ^ also in VUlematHf LUtemtnre tqL ii. pp. 20, 30. Uonipors 

9**r It* llidorlfM in JlffMoiVvs de VAaudemit 

dci hiwipiitm*, voL xxvui. p. vitli lioHlaiHtiUierty Am^icn 
fiiPtU de ia FraticCf Tol. i. p. 2/4, 

* he joime Louis XIV n'aviut reqn aucunc dducation intellcctuelle.’ 

MasariA ei la FroHdtf toL il p. On the t^uca- 
tion of Louis XIV., ▼Licb was as sliamcfuUy neghscM m that of our George 
III., see Letirts mecfi^n de MatHleHOH, voL lU p. >VS0 ; Ihiciot, Secreiif 
vol. i. pp, 167, 108; Mem, de liritHttey vol. i. pp. 

^ Ou his political xuaxiuis, eoo ^mwdeift FUtbliwnmd de Louis XIV, 

? p. 32&«i')27, 407, 408. The eloquent remarks made bv 'th Kanke xi^n an 
talian despotism, are admirably apjdicablo to his whuls system: * Sonder* 
bare Oestaft men^lichan l>in^ I iHe Kra^ des Laiidctf biingen dsn Hof 
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In all the great questions of religion and of politics, the 
spirit of inquiry was stifled, and no man was allowed to 
express an opinion unfavourable to tlie existing state of 
things. As the king was Avilling to endow literature, he 
naturally thought that he had a right to its services. Au¬ 
thors, who were fed b^his hand, were not to raise their 
voices against his policy. They received his wages, and 
they were bound to do the bidding of him who paid them. 
When Louis assumed the government, Mezeray was still 
living; though I need hardly say that his great work was 
publislied before this system of protection and patronage 
came into phiy. The treatment to which he, the great his¬ 
torian of F ranee, was now subjected, was a specimen of the 
now aiTangcment. lie received from the crown a pension 
of four thousand francs; but when he, in lfi68, publislied 
an abridgment of his History,it was intimated to liim, 
that some remarks upon the tendency of toxiition were 
likely to cause olFencc in high quarters. As, however, it 
was soon found that Mezeray was too honest and too fear¬ 
less to retract what he had written, it was determined to 
have recourse to intimidation, and half of his pension was 
taken from him.®’ But as this did not produce a proper 
effect, another order was issued, which deprived him of the 
remaining half; and thus early, in this bud reign, there 

Lfirvor, der Miitdpunlft dcs llofea ist Her Fiiret, dafi lotste Pi'CNluct des 
gouLiuniton I.iebcQ8 iat xuletst das duA Fiirtsten.* iJin 

vol. ii. p. 200. 

^ llis Ahi'fif/fi Chrfmolitffigue waA publiidiod in 1008; in three. Toluincs 
qiiartft. Itioff. (/nic. voL xxviii. p, 010. Ihj (BibfioOib^e 
vol. iii. p. Ixxxv.) HfiyA; Uiai it was only allowed to be published iu couso- 
quenco (u a which hloTsemv had funiierl^ obtiuned. Tint tliere 

seems to have been some dilliculiy, of which these writers arc not aware : for 
Putin; in a loiter dated Paris, 2t*l ileceinbcr llWit; speaks of it as tlieu 
in iLopro!^: 'on imprinje id en ;;rand*iiiH|uarto lui Abrd^’^ do Tllifitoiro 
do Francc; par M. Mezeray.* Pate, voL iii. p. 60^1: compare p. 

005. It long remainetl an established at*hool'b^lc: eeo D'Ai^nson's l^issay, 
in de tActtdettuCf toI. xsviiL p. 035; and IVbrks of Sir TrilUafn Temple, 

vol. iii. p, 70. 

Jiarri^re, strr fa Mefw$ da Si^e, prefixed to 

de Jirietmef vnl. i. pp. 120, l.'M), where rcfercucc is made to his orij^nal cor¬ 
respondence with Uollwrt This treatment of .Mesemy is noticed^ but imper¬ 
fectly, in SouhinviUiera, Hid. de rAncicn Gwi>eriU’meHt, vol. i. p. PHi; in 
Letrumtey, StMwefnent de Louie, p. «)31; and in ratieeoi, Mdm. pottr VHut, 
de Lit, vol ii p. 161. ^ 
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was set an example of punishing a man for writing with 
honesty upon a subject in which, of all others, honesty 
is the first essential.^ 

Such conduct as this showed what historians were to 
expect from the government of Louis XIV. Several years 
later, the king took another opportunity of displaying the 
same spirit. F^nelon had been appointed preceptor to the 
grandson of Louis, whose early vices his firmness and 
judgmentdid much to repress.^ But a single circumstance 
was thought sufficient to outweigh the immense service 
which Fenelon thus rendered to the royal family, and, if 
his pupil had come to the throne, would have rendered 
prospectively to the whole of France. His celebrated ro¬ 
mance, I'eleviachns^ was published in 1699, as it appears, 
without his consent.^^ The king suspected that, under 
the guise of a Action, Fenelon intended to rcAcct on the 
conduct of government. I< was in vain tliat the author 
denied so dangerous an imputation. The indignation of 
the king was not to be appeased. He banished Fenelon 
from the court; and would never again admit to his pre¬ 
sence a man whom he suspected of even insinuating a 
criticism upon the measures adopted by the adminis¬ 
tration of the country.®* 

If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a great 
writer, who had the rank of an archbishop and the repu¬ 
tation of a saint, it was not likely that he would deal more 
tenderly with inferior men. In 1681, the Abbe Frimi, an 

In 1G85 WAS publishod at Fiuiswliat was callad on improved edition of 
Uistu^ ; lliat is, an inUtion from wJiidi the liuncst remarks were 
expunSee I,c Zvnff, JJisUfntfWt vol. ii. p. voL iv. p. '»iHl; 

and linmet, Mmiwl da Libt'airtf rol. iii p. Far is, 1H4^i Ilampdon, who 

know Mezerny, has recorded an intcreetia;^ interview he hud with him in 
Fftiis, when tne ^■‘rcat historian Iwiieuted tlic ]<m of tbo liberties of France. 
See Calrttni/'e Lifftof voL L pp. 

^ Sumlmdiy Hid. dfH vul. xxvi. pp. ^40, 241. 

^ Par rinhd^litd d'un domestique char^*^ de trnnscrirc lo manuscrit.’ 
Biog, Vnh. yol, xiv. p. 2th) j and see Dili, r/cs Li\irC9 vOMlunwUy 

vol.). pp. V'M, 135. It was supprcaacd in France, and appeared in Holland 
in the eazne year, 10011. LHtrt$ de Betiijtdy yol. vi. pp. 434, 435 noto. 

^ ^liOuis XIV prit Ic T^lemaquo ]u>ur une porHounalitd. . • Comine 11 
(Fenelon) avail d^plu au roi, il mourut daun I’exil.* 'Lerminier, PhUoe, du 
Droitf vol. ii. pp. 210, 220j and see Skde de Lem XlVy chap. xxjcIl, in * 
(Buvrci de VoUairef vol. xz. p. 307. 
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Italian, then residing at Paris, was induced to write a 
history of Louis XIV. The king, delighted with the idea 
of perpetuating his o\vn fame, conferred several rewards 
upon the author: and arrangements were made that the 
work should be composed in Italian, and immediately 
translated into French. But when the history appeared, 
there were found in it some circumstances which it was 
thought ought not to have been disclosed. On this ac¬ 
count, Louis caused the book to be suppressed, the papers 
of the author to be seized, and the author himself to be 
thrown into the Bastille.^® 

Those, indeed, were dangerous times for independent 
men; times when no writer on politics or religion was 
safe, unless he followed the fashion of the day, and de¬ 
fended the opinions of the court and the church. The 
king, who had an insatiable thirst for what he called 
glory,'*® laboured to degrade cbnternporary historians into 
mere chroniclera of liis own achievements. He ordered 
Kacine and Boileau to write an account of his reign; he 
settled a pension upon them, and he promised to supply 
them with the necessary materials.'*^ But even Racine 
and Boileau, poets though they were, knew that they 
would fail in satisfying his morbid vanity; they, there¬ 
fore, received the pension, but omitted to compose the 
work for which the pension was conferred. So notorious 
was the unwillingness of able men to meddle with history, 
that it was thought advisable to beat up literary recruits 
from foreign countries. The case of the Abb4 Primi has 

ThoM circamstfijiceA nre related in a letter from Lotd Preston, dated 
Parity 112 July i662| and printed iu J)aUyi}^c'8 MfimoirSf pp. 141, 142, 
appendix to \ol. i. The nccoimi iriven by M. Pui^iot (Lin'en (xyntutviftSSf 
Tul. ii. pp. 62, id incomplete, be TOin^evidendy ignorant of the exiatenco 
of Lord FieHtoi/a letter. 

^ An able writer hiu well called bim ^ glorieux plutut qu'apprddateur 
de la vraie gloiru.’ J'YoaMn, Jlidoire dc la Diplotnaiie vol. it. 

p, J09. 

In 1077, Madame do Sevignd writes from Paria respecfing the lung: 
* Vous savuz bien qu*il a dounO deux inille dcus do pension a llaeino et k 
Deaprdaux, on ieur conimaudant de tmvailler a son liistoire, dont il aura som 
de uonner dos M4moircs/ lMire4 de Sevu/N^, vol. iii. p. W2. Compare 
dc Vidm’omi, in CEuertt de Fonimelley vol. vi p. Ow; and UyijkeiM 
LeUen, edit. 1770, vol. ii pp. 74,76. 
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just been mentioned; he was an Italian, and only one year 
later a similar offer was made to an Englishman. In 1G83, 
Burnet visited France, and was given to understand that 
he might receive a pension, and that he might even enjoy 
the honour of conversing with Louis himself, provided 
he would write a history of the royal affairs; such his¬ 
tory, it was carefully added, being on the ‘side’ of the 
French king.^* 

Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder 
that history, so far as its great essentials arc concerned, 
should have rapidly declined during the power of Louis 
XIV. It became, as some think, more elegant; but it cer¬ 
tainly became more feeble. The language in which it was 
com^wsed was worked with great care, the periods neatly 
arranged, the epithets soft and harmonious. For that was 
a polite and obsequious age, full of reverence, of duty, and 
of admiration. In history, ns it was then written, every 
king was a hero, and every bishop was a saint. All un¬ 
pleasant truths were suppressed; nothing harsh orunkind 
was to be told. These docile and submissive sentiments 
being expressed in an easy and flowing style, gave to his¬ 
tory that air of refinement, that gentle, unobtrusive gait, 
which made it popular with the classes that it flattered. 
But even so, while its form was polished, its life was ex¬ 
tinct. All its independence was gone, all its honesty, all 
its boldness. The noblest and the most difficult depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, the study of the movements of the 
human race, was abandoned to every timid and creeping 
intellect that cared to cultivate it. There were Boulain- 
villicrs, and Daniel, and Maiinbourg, and Varillas, and 
Vertot, and numerous others, who in the reign of Louis 
XIV. were believed to be historians; but whose histories 
have scarcely any merit, except that of enabling us to 
appreciate the period in which such productions were 

Bumet re 1 ftt «0 this with Jeli^btful simplidtj: ^Others tnore probably 
thought that tho king, hcariog 1 waa a writer of liiatory, had a mind to 
engage me to writo on hia eidu. 1 hiu told a poiiniou would be ofTerud me. 
But I made no steps towaids it; for though I Wfia odered ao audionco of tbe 
king, 1 oxoueod it, aince ( could not have the honour to be presented to that 
king by the minieter of Englanil/ Oten Time, vol. ii. p. 385. 
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admired, and the system of which they were the repre¬ 
sentatives. 

To give a complete view of the decline of historical 
literature in France, from the time of Mezeray until early 
in the eighteenth century, would require a summary of 
every history which was written; for all of them were 
pervaded by the same spirit. But, as this would occupy 
much too large a space, it will probably be thought suffi¬ 
cient if I confine myself to such illustrations as will bring 
the tendency of the age most clearly before the reader; 
and for this purpose, I ^11 notice the works of two his¬ 
torians I have not yet mentioned; one of whom was cele¬ 
brated as an antiquary, the other as a theologian. Both 

S ossessed considerable learning, and one was a man of un- 
oubted genius; their works are, therefore, worth atten¬ 
tion, as symptoms of the state of the French intellect late 
in the seventeenth century. The name of the antiquary 
was Audigicr; the name of the theologian was Bossuct: 
and from them we may learn something rejecting the 
way in which, during the reign of Louis X^IV., it was 
usual to contemplate the transactions of past ages. 

The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
French, was published at Paris in 1676.'“ It would be 
unjust to deny that the author was a man of great and 
careful reading. But his credulity, his prejudices, his re¬ 
verence forantiquity, and his dutiful admiration forevery 
thing established by the church and the court, warped his 
judgment to an extent which, in our time, seems incre¬ 
dible ; and, as there are probably few persons in England 
who have read his once famous book, 1 will give an out¬ 
line of its leading views. 

In this great history we are told, that 3464 years after 
the creation of the world, and 590 years before the birth 
of Christ, was the exact period at which Sigovese, nephew 
to the king of the Celts, was first sent into Germany.^* 

^ During many years it enjoyed great reputation; and there U no history 
written in that period respectiog which Le Long gives so many details 
Soo his JiibUoMquc StHorique d€ la ProHce, vol. ii. pp. 13,14. Compare 
La mbliU^ue de Lebfr, vol. ii. p. 110, Paris, 1830. 

^ Audiffier, L^Oriffine de$ Paris, 1870, vol t. p. 6 . See also 
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Those who accompanied him were necessarily travellers; 
and as, in the German language, wandeln means to we 
have here the origin of the Vandals.^ But the antiquity 
of the Vandals is far surpassed by that of the French. 
Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who are sometimes supposed 
to be gods, were in reality kings of Gaul.*® And, if we 
look back a little further, it becomes certain that Callus, 
the founder of Gaul, was no other than Noah himself; for 
in those days the same man frequently had two names.*^ 
As to the subsequent history of the French, it was fully 
equal to the dignity of their origin. Alexander the Great, 
even in all the pride of his victories, never dared to attack 
the Scythians, who were a colony sent from France.** It 
is from these great occupiers of France that there liave 
proceeded all the gods of Europe, all the hue arts, and all 
tlic sciences.** The English themselves are merely a co¬ 
lony of the French, as must be evident to whoever consi¬ 
ders the similarity of the words Angles and Anjou and 
to this fortunate descent the natives of the British islands 
arc indebted for such bravery and politeness as they still 
possess.®* Several other points are cleared up by this 
great critic with equal facility. Tlie Salian Franks were 
80 called from the rapidity of their flight;®- the Bretons 

p. 4.1, Tvliere ho cos^tulatoe Uinidclf ou bving thu nM U) clear up the hisH 
torv t»f SlJ^ovofic^ 

Auth’^ieff vol. 1. p. 7. Other aiiiiqiiflriKa have a«lopte<l the aamo pre- 
posti^roua etyitiolo^. See a uoto in JinMeis in vol. i. 

p. 41. 

* Or lo plus ancien Jupiter, Ic plus aucieu Xoptuno, ct lo plus imeien 
l^Iuton, soQt COUX do OauiO; lU la divis^ruut lea pruiui'TH eu Oeltique, 
Aqihtaino ct 13el;^aque, et obtinront ebanuu une de con purtios en pa^tlL;^). 
Jupiter, qu'oD fait AU ciel, eiit la Critique. . , . Neptune, qiiW fiut 

re^ior snr lea eaux, et aur les luers, eut rAquitaino, qui n'eat appellee do la 
sorte caiL^e do rabundaQfv de ana caux, et dn la eitiiatjou aur roodan.’ 
Aiftil^wry dc9 I’YfW^'oiSf voL i. pp. ^'1, 2:^4. 

See hia ai^gumeut^ vol. L pp. 3U>, 217, bej^mninp', <lo nom do Nod, 
quo porterent Ics Galat^ ost Gallus;’ and compare vol. ii. p. 109, where ho 
expresses surpriHe that little sLmihl have been done by previous writers 
towards c^tabliidiiug this obvious ori^du of the French. 

Afuhf/i*^. vol. 1 . pp. 190> J07, 3oo, 250. 

** ^Voilck dune les ancionucs divmitez d'l'uropo, on^nairus do Gaule, 
nuasi bien quo Ids boau.x arts et li^ li autos scionces/ Awlujicr^ vol. i. p. 2*U. 

^ IbiH, vuL L pp< 74. lie sums up, ^e’en est eases pour relever 
rAoitni, A Qui cette ffluire apporiicnt IdgiUcnofucut.* 

VoL i. pp. 266, 200. ** Vol. L p. 140, 
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were evidently Saxons;®®and even the Scotch, about whose 
Independence so much has been said, were vassals to the 
kings of France.®* Indeed, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the dignity of the crown of France j it is difficult even to 
conceive its splendour. Some have supposed that the em¬ 
perors are superior to the kings of France, but this is the 
mistake of ignorant men; for an emperor means a mere 
military ruler, while the title of king includes all the 
functions of supreme power.®® To put the question, there¬ 
fore, on its real footing, the great king Louis XIV. is an 
emperor, as have been all his predecessors, the illustrious 
rulers of France, for fifteen centuries.®® And it is an 
undoubted fact, that Antichrist, about whom so much 
anxiety is felt, will never be allowed to appear in the world 
until the French empire has been destroyed. This, s^s 
Audigier, it would be idle to deny; for it is asserted by 
many of the saints, and it is distinctly foreshadowed by 
St. Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians.®’' 
Strange as all this appears, there was nothing in it to 
revolt the enlightened age of Louis XIV. Indeed, the 
French, dazzled^ by the brilliancy of their prince, must 
have felt great interest in learning how superior he was 
to all other potentates, and how he had not only been 
jireceded by a long line of emperors, but was in fact an 
emperor himself. They must have been struck with awe 
at the information communicated by Audigier respecting 
the arrival of Antichrist, and the connexion between that 
important event and the fate of the French monarcliy. 
The^ must have listened with pious wonder to the illus¬ 
tration of these matters from the writings of the fathers, 
and from the epistle to the Tliessalonians. All this they 
would easily receivf; because to worship the king, and 
venerate the church, were the two cardinal maxims of that 

« Vol. i5. pp. 170,180. “ VoL ii p. 2C0. 

« VoL ii, .p. 124. . ” VoL iL pp. 451-464. 

quoy noun poorrioiu ioindre un autre Tnonument fort authontiquo^ 
e'est le r^ultat de ctrtainB ot da oerta]Dt4 docteun de qm 

tionnent que TAnta^cbivd tie riendra point au niondo, qu’apr^s fa diacoc- 
tion, c*68t^a-<liro apr^ la diadpation de noitre empire, l^ur foDdement oat 
dans la seconde ^pistre de saint Paul aux Thessalozucieiis.^ vol. ii. 

p. 462. 
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age. To obey, and to believe, were the fundamental ideas 
of a period, in which the fine arts did for a time flourish,— 
in which the perception of beautVt though too fastidious, 
was undoubtedly keen,—in whicn taste and the imagina* 
tion, in its lower departments, were zealously cultivated, 
—but in which, on the other hand, originality and inde* 
])endence of thought were extinguished, the greatest and 
the largest topics were forbidden to be discussed, the sci¬ 
ences were almcet deserted, reforms and innovations were 
hated, new opinions were despised, and their authors pun¬ 
ished, until at length, the exuberance of genius being 
tamed into sterility, the national intellect was reduced to 
that dull and monotonous level which characterizes the 
hist twenty years of the rei^ of Louis XIV. 

In no instance can we find a better example of this 
reactionary movement, than in the cascof Bossuet, bishop 
ijf Mcaux. The success, and indeed the mere existence, 
of his work on Universal History, becomes, from this point 
of view, highly instructive. Considered by itself, the lx»ok 
is a painful exhibition of a great genius cramped a 
superstitious age. But considered in reference to the time 
in wliich it appeared, it is invaluable as a symptom of the 
French intellect; since it proves, that towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, one of the most eminent men, in 
one of the first countries of Europe, could willingly submit 
to a prostration of judgment, and could display a blind 
credulity, of which, in our day, even the feeblest minds 
would ^ ashamed; and that this, so far from causing 
scandal, or bringing a rebuke on the head of the author, 
Avas received Avith universal and unqualified applause. 
13os8uetwasagreatorator,aconsuminate dialectician, and 
an accomplished master of those vague sublimities byAVbich 
most men are easily affected*. All these qualites he, a few 
years later, employed in the production of what is proba¬ 
bly the most formidable work ever directed against Pro¬ 
testantism.®* But when he, leaving these matters, entered 


** Ttia » the opinion of Mr. HaUam leapeeti^ BoMue't’a Hiatorj of the 
VAriatioDA of ProtestAHt Churches* Cond, Sid. voL i* p. 480: comp&re 
Lenninier, du SrtfUt vol. u. p* 80* Attempts have been made by 
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the vast field of histoi^, he could think of no better way 
of treating his new subject, than by following the arbitrary 
rules peculiar to his own profesaion.^^ His work is an au¬ 
dacious attempt to degrade history to a mere handmaid 
of theology.®® As i<i on such mattere, doubt were synony¬ 
mous wi^ crime, he,without the slightest hesitation, takes 
every thing for granted which the church had been accus¬ 
tomed to b^eve. This enables him to speak with perfect 
confidence respecting events which are lost inthe remotest 
antiquity. He knows the exact number of years which 
have elapsed since the moment when Cain murdered his 
brother; when the deluge overwhelmed the world; and 
when Abraham was summoned to his mission.®^ The 
dates of these, and similar occurrences, he fixes with a 
precision, which might almost make us believe that they 
had taken place in his own time, if not under his own 
eyes.®* It is true, that the Hebrew books on which he 
willingly relied, supply no evidence of the slightest value 


Protestant tbeologiuu to rotoit against the Catholica t ])0 argtinicniR of 
BoflBuet, on tbe ground tbat religioua Tariationa ara a necossary conaeqnonro 
of tho lioDcat punuit of rcligioud truth. See Blanco agaiHut 

CathdicUtn, pp. 100*112; and hb LcUen from Spain, hy I)Mado, p. 127, 
Witli this i lully Agree! but it would bo eoAy to show that the argument ia 
fatal to all eccloeiaaticAl ^sterna with etricUy defined creedA| and, therefore, 
Ftrikes as heavily againnt the l^roteetant churches os ojriunAt the Catholic. 
Beausobre, in his acute and huiroed work on Manichioism, seoms to liavo 
folt tliis: and ho makes the daogeroua adDii»»ioD, si Taigumont 
M. de Meaux Taut quelque chose contra la It^foruiation, il a la memo fori'o 
contro le ChristiauisniaJ Ilitk de Manich^f, Tol. i. p. fidO. On liossuet ah 
A controTersialist, see S^ttudlpi, Qeechichie dcr theoloykehen WUsenschaflet^, 
vol. ii. pp. 43-45 •, and for a contemporary opinion of his groat work, soa a 
charoctenstic pass^ in Lettra de voL v. p. 409. 

His method is ^ly stated by Siamoudi, Bid. dee Fnmcais, toI. xxv. 
p. 427. 

^ See, on this attempt of Bo8suet*8, some remark>-' in ^audliM, 
Ge$c?Hchte der theoloyiecnen WtsseM^afien, toL iL p. 198 : * Kiiche untl 
Ghristenthum sind fur diesen KsdiofT der Mittelpunct aer gansen (^chichte. 
Aue dieeem Qesichtspuncto hetechtet er nicht nur dio Patriarcben uiid 
Propheten, das Judenthum and die alien Weissagungen, soadern auch dio 
Berne del Welt’ 

B<Mtudf DiscouTB eur PBidoire UmveneOe, pp. 10,11,16,17; see also, 
at p. U0| a curious sped men of his ehronolc^caJ calculations. 

” He says, that if tho ordinarily received dates of the Pentateuch and 
the IhophjCts are not true, then the miracles must fall, and the writingn 
themselTes are not inroired. Bid, Vnip, p, 360. It would be hard to 
even in the works of Bossuet, a more rash assertion than this. 
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concerning the chronology even of theirown people; while 
the information they contain respecting other countries is 
notoriously meagre and unsatisfactory.^ But so narrow 
were the views of Bossuet upon history, that with all this 
he, in his own opinion, had no concern. The text of the 
Vulgate declared, that these things had happened at a 
particular time; and a number of holy men, calling them¬ 
selves the council of the church, had, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, pronounced the Vulgate to be authen¬ 
tic, and had taken upon themselves to place it above fll 
other versions.®* This theological opinion was accepted 
by Bossuet as an historical law; and thus the decision of 
a handful of cardinals and bishops, in a superstitious and 
uncritical age, is the sole authority for that early chrono- 
logy, the precision of which is, to an uninformed reader, 
a matter of great admiration.®* 

In the same way, because Bossuet had been taught 
that the Jews are the chosen people of God, he, under the 
title of Universal History, almost confines his attention to 
tliem, and treats this obstinate and ignorant race as if they 
formed the pivot upon which the affairs of the universe 
had been made to turn.®® His idea of an universal his- 

Indeed tlio Jowb hftve no connecuUTo dironolog^ before Solomon. See 
JinHwn't Eginfij Tol. i. pp. Tiii. xsy. 170, 178,18&, voL ii. p. 3U0. 

^ JJoinjf tuis, iki tlioy did everything ou occount, not of rooann, but 
of dogma; for, aa a learned vmtor saya, * I'Kglbe a bien diatiugua certaiua 
Uvrea on apocrypbea et eu ortbodoxea; ello s'eat prououc^a d'une mani^ro 
fonnollo Bur le chnix dee uuvmges c&nouiquea; n^anmoins aa eritiqno u'u 
jamAia M fondle aiir un examen ralacmod, maia soulcmcnt aur la question de 
BAvuir 61 tel ou tcl dcrit ^tait d*accord avocles dogmas qu*oUo unaelgaait’ 
Mmiryf I^ct\dA9 p. 224. 

TheologianR bavo always been remarkable for tho oxactness of their 
knowledge on subjects reapacting which nothing is known; but none of thorn 
havo Burj^issed the learned Hr. Stukoley. £ 17;i0, this eminent divine 
writes: ^ut according to the calcuJatitma I have made of this matter, I 
find God Almigh^ ordered Noah to get the creatures into the ark on Sun¬ 
day the 12th of October, the veiT dav of the autumnal e^^uinox that year; 
And on this present day, on the Sunday ae'nn^ht fullownig (the 10th of 
October), that terrible catastrophe begWL the moon being j^t her third 
quarter.’ lU^ratioM of the Eighteenth Cm^ury, voL ii. p. 702. 

^ ^ PremiSrement, ces empires ont pour la plupart uno Umaon ndeessure 
avec Vbistoiro du peuple de iMou. llieu a*os| servi dee Aasyrienaet dei Baby- 
lonions pour chfttior ce peuple; dee Pefsea pour le rdtablir; d’Alaxandre et 
da 80 S premiers suecesseors pour ie pro^^; d’AjiUocbus riUustra ct de 
sea aucceeaeuTs pour I'exorcor; des Romaina pour soutanir sa libertd contra 
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tory excludes those nations who were the first to reach 
civilization, and to some of whom the Hebrews owed the 
scanty knowledge which they subsequently acquired.®^ 
He says little of the Persians, and less of the Eg^tians; 
nor does he even mention that far greater people between 
the Indus and the Ganges, whose philosophy formed one 
of the elements of the school of Alexandria, whose subtle 
speculations anticipated all the efforts of European meta¬ 
physics, and whose sublime inquiries, conducted in their 
own exquisite language, date from a period when the 
Jews, stained with every variety of crime, were a plun¬ 
dering and vagabond tribe, wandering on the face of the 
earth, raising their hand against every man and every 
man raising his hand against them. 

When he enters the more modem period, he allows 
himself to be governed bythe same theological prejudices. 
So contracted is his view, that he considers the whole his¬ 
tory of the church as the history of providential inter¬ 
ference ; and he takes no notice of the manner hi which, 
contrary to the original scheme, it has been affected by 
foreign events.®* Thus, for example, the most important 
fact relating to the early changes in Christianity, is the 
extent to which its doctrines have been influenced by the 
African form of the Platonic phQosophyBut this, Bos- 

los rois do Syrio, que no spngcaient qWk lo ddtruire.' Sotsueif Hid. Ume. 

C 2, Well mfty M. I^enniiUHr say (Philot, du Droitf toI. ii. p. 87), ihrii 
uot * a sacriiid toutce lea nations au pcuplc jul£' 

On the extraordinary and prolonged ignorance of tLe Jewa, even to tho 
tiiDO of the Apostle^ aee Jy!)ffrcs$ o/the Int(4hvt, vol. i, pp, 13 eoq.; 

a work of prolouod leaming. 

^ The original sebome of Cbriatiauity, as stated bv its Great Author 
(Madheio X. 0, and xy, 24), was merely to enuvurt tbo Jows ,* nnd if the doc¬ 
trines of Christ had never extended beyond that ignorant people, they could 
not have received thoae xaodiiicatioDS which philosophy iiumued upon thenj. 
The whole of this sulnect is adminhly discussed in macka^s I^offrew ofihe 
Intellect in lUliffiow ikveicpinenty voL ii. pp. 382 sea.; and on the *m\U 
versalisin,’first clearly announced ^hythe Hellenist 8tephoj)/see p. 484. 
Noander makes a noticeable attempt to evade the difficulty caused by tbo 
changes in Christianity from * various outward caosca: ’ sou his Jlidoty of 
the vnurfd^ vol. ill p. l26. 

^ Neander {Hid, efthe CWcA, vol. iL p. 42) even thinks that Cerintlius, 
whose views are remarkable m being the point where Gnosticism and 
Judaism touch each otherj borrowed his system from Alexandria. But this, 
though not unlikely, seems only to rest on the authority of Thoodorot. On 
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suet never mentions; nor does he even hint that any such 
thing had occurred. It suited his views to look upon the 
church as a perpetual miracle, and he therefore omits the 
most important event in its early history.^® To descend 
a little later: every one acquainted with the progress of 
civilization will allow, that no small share of it is due to 
those gleams of light, which, in the midst of surrounding 
darkness, shot from the great centresof Cordova and Bag* 
dad. These, however, were the work of Mohammedanism; 
and as Bossuct had been taught that Mohammedanism is 
a pestilential heresy, he could not bring himself to believe 
that Christian nations had derived anything from so cor¬ 
rupt a source. The consequence is, that he says nothing of 
that great religion, the noise of which has filled the world 
and having occasion to mention its founder, he treats him 
with scorn, os an impudent impostor, whose pretensions it 
is hardly fitting to notice.” The great apostle, who dif¬ 
fused among millionsof idolaters the sublime verity of one 
God, is spoken of by Bossuet with supreme contempt; be¬ 
cause Bossuct, with the true spirit of his profession, could 
see nothing to admire in those whose opinions differed 


tbo infliienco of tbo Platonism of Alozandria in the idea of ibo 

Logoff see Netnulet', vol. ii. pp. 304| Compare iShoijw'g l£iet, of 

voL ii. pp. 152 seq. 

And haviuf; to meution Clemens Aluxandiinua, who was more deeply 
ror»3d in the plnloAophj of Alexandria than wore any of the other Ihthora, 
IloSHuet morcly says, p. 116 , ‘a peu prw dans lo m^mo tomps, lu saint 
pretre Clement Aloxandrin ddterra lia anliquit4s du paganiamo pour lo 
confondre.’ 

Alx»ut the time that Posauct wrote, a rerv learned writer calculated 
that the area of the countries which profeMcd ^lohaimncdani^Tn, exceeded, 
one tiflh, thuee where Christianity wse beliered. See 2irere%fWHr» 
f/iquirieg fouchtM IXwnity of LaHguaytg and Ittliyiong, Jjond. 1074, 

f p. 144, 145. The estimate of Southey {VindicUe 
^undon, 1820, p. 48), is very vague; but it is much easier to judge of tlie 
extent of Mohoinmcdiui countries than of the extent of their population. 
On this latter point wo have the moat conflicting statements. In tlie nine¬ 
teenth 0 (*ntuzy, there are, according to Sharon Turner of l^ngloHd^ 

Tol. ill. p. 485, edit. Iri^iO), eighty millim hlohammcdana; according to Dr. 
Elliotson {Jlunim p. 1055, edit 1640), more than a himc&ed and 

twenty-two ntillion; whil^ according to Mr. Wilkin (noto in ^ Tf^naa 
Ih'ovmdg Workiy vol. ii p. 57, edit lod5), there are a bandied and eighty- 
eight million. 

^ Le faux prephite donna sea vicloiree pour toute morquo de aa miseion.* 

Bog$adf p. 126. 
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from hia own.^^ But when he has occasion to mention 
some obscure member of that class to which he himself 
belonged, then it is that he scatters his praises with bound* 
less profusion. In his scheme of universal history, Mo¬ 
hammed is not worthy to play a part. He is passed by; 
but the truly great man, the man to whom me human 
race is really indebted^ is—Martin, bishop of Tours. He 
it is, says Bossuet, whose unrivalled actions filled the uni¬ 
verse with his fame, both during his lifetime and after his 
death.^^ It is true, that not one educated man in fifty has 
ever heard the name of Martin, bishop of Tours. But 
Martin performed miracles, and the church had made him 
a saint;his claims, tlierefore, to the attention of historians 
must be far superior to the claimsof one who, like Moham* 
med, was without these advantages. Thus it is that, in 
the opinion of the only eminent writer on history during 
the power of Louis XIV., the greatest man Asia has ever 
proauced, and one of the g^test the world has ever seen, 
IB considered in every way inferior to a mean and ignorant 
monk, whose most impor^t achievementwas the erection 
of a monasteiy, and who spent the best part of his life in 
useless solitude, trembling before the superstitious fancies 
of his Weak and ignoble nature. 


The greatest hfohftznmedan writers have alwajrs exproaod ideas regard-* 
the Deity more loily than those poasemod by tbu mmority of ChriatioiiR. 
The Koran contains noble parasgee on the oneness of God; and for the 
views of their ordinary theologians, I may refer to on interesting Mohun- 
medan sermon, in TratwidiuHn of the Bofnhay Society, vol. i. pp. 14U-158. 
See also, in vol. ill. pp. 39H-448, an hlasayhy Vans Kennedy; and compare 
a remarkable passage, considering tbo quarter from which it comes, in 
Atdobiogrophy of the £nH>eror Jehanywir, p. 44. Those who are so thought¬ 
less as to believe that Mohammed was a hypocrite, had better study the 
admirable remarks of M. Comte (Philos. Pos. voh v. pp. 70, 77who truly 
says, ^ qu'nn homme viHiment supdrieurn*a jamais pu exercer aucune grande 
action sur ses eemblablee sane etre d’aboid lui-mSme intimement con* 
t^cil’ 

^ Saint Martin fat fait dvdque de Tours, et rem^lit tout I’univors du 
bruit de sa saintetd et de sea miracle^ durant sa no, et aprds sa mort.* 
Bossuet, Sid, Umv, p. 111. 

The Benedictines have written the life of Martin in thdir Sid, Lit, de 
la loanee, vol. i part ii. pp. 413*417, l^aris, 1733, 4to. Tho;^ say that he 
erected the first monastery in Oaul: ^MarUn, toujours paasionnd pour la 
solitude, ^rigea un monastiro qui fit le premier quo l*on ebt encoro vfi dans 
les Gaules.’ p. 414. At p. 41o, they make tbo unnecessary admission, that 
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Such was the narrow spirit with which the great facts 
of history were contemplated by a writer, who, when he 
was confined to his own department, displayed the most 
towering genius. This contracted view was inevitable 
consequence of his attempt to explain the complicated 
movements of the human race by principles which he had 
generalized from his own inferior stumes.^® Nor need 
any one be offended, that, from a scientific point of view, 
I assi^ to the pursuits of Bossuet a rank lower than that 
in which they arc sometimes placed. It is certain that 
religious dogmas do, in many cases, influence the affairs 
of men. But it is equally certain, that as civilization ad¬ 
vances, such influence decreases, and that even when the 
power of those dogmas was at its height, there were many 
other motives by which the actions of mankind were also 
governed. And since the study of history is the study of 
the aggregate of these motives, it is evident that history 
must be superior to theology; just as the whole is supe¬ 
rior to a part. A neglect of this simple consideration has, 
with a few ^inent exceptions, led all ecclesiastical authors 
into serious errors. It has induced in them a disposition 
to disregard tlie immense variety of external events, and 
to suppose that the course of affairs is regulated by some 
principles which theology alone can detect. This, indeed, 
is only the result of a general law of the mind, by which 
those who have any favourite profession, are apt to exag¬ 
gerate its capacity; to explmn events by its maxims, and 
as it were, to refract through its medium the occurrences 

tho enint ' n’avoit point ^tudi^ les sdences proffuice.* I ma^ add, that the 
njiracles of Martin are reluted iv Fleury, who cvidentlj believea that they 
were really performed Ifeun/f E^skdiquej livro xvi, na 81, vol* it. 

pp. 215-217, Paris, 1758,12ma Neander, haTing the advantage of living 
u hundred years later than Fleuiy, ia content to eay,' tho venerarion of his 
period denominated him a worker of miracles.’ of the C&urcA, vol. iv. 
p. 4(U. There is a characteristic anecdote of him, (rom Sulpitiua Severus^ 
m Mushe/m's Ecdee, Hid. vol. i p. 

At pp. 470,480, lioRSuet gives a sort of summary of his historical prin¬ 
ciples ; and if they are true, history ia eridontly impossible to be written. 
On this account, though fully recognising the gtsnius of Uossuot, I cannot 
agree with the remarks made upon him oy U. Comto, PhHo4. im voL iv. 
p. 280, vol. vi pp. 810, 317. 
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of Among theologians, however, such prejudices 

are more dangerous than in any other profession, because 
among them alone are they fortified by that bold assump¬ 
tion of supernatural authority on which many of the 
clergy willingly rely. 

These professional prejudices, when supported ^ theo¬ 
logical dogmas, in a reign like that of Louis are 

sufficient to account for the peculiarities which mark the 
historical work of Bossuet. Besides this, in his case, the 
general tendency was aggravated by personal characteris¬ 
tics. His mind ttos remarkable for a haughtiness, which 
we find constantly breaking out into a general contempt 
for mankind.^® At the same time his amazing eloquence, 
and the effects which it never failed to produce, seemed to 
justify the overweening confidence that he felt in his own 
powers. There is, indeed, in some of his greatest efforts, 
so much of the fire and majesty of genius, that we arc re¬ 
minded of those lofty and burning words with which the 
prophets of antiquity thrilled their hearers. Bossuet, thus 
standing, as he supposed, on an eminence which raised him 
above the ordinary weakncsscsof men, loved to taunt them 
with their follies, and to deride every aspiration of their 
genius. Every thing like intellectual boldness seemed to 
gall hisown superiority.®® It was this boundless arrogance 
with which he was filled, which gives to his works someof 
their most marked peculiarities. It was this, that made 


And theD, bb U. Gbarlea Comto veil sajrR, tbe; call this projudico 
tkeir moral eeiuc^ or their moral instinct. ComU, TraiU de 
vol. ijp. 110. 

^ Tiie connectioD between the opinions of Bossuet and the despotiem of 
Louis XIV. is touched on by Montloeieri who, howeveTi hns probably laid 
too much stress on the influence which the civil law exercised over botli. 
JdotUloneTf MoMTchiB toI. ii. p. 00 . 

He belonged to a class of historians, described by a celebrated writer 
in a single sentence : * dans leurs dents Tauteiir parajt sourent grand, mais 
rhumanitd est tonjours petite.’ Toc^uttnJk, BinitetaiU. vol. ir. p. 139. 

^ Hardly ai^ one a<nuaioted with the writings and the history of Bossuet 
will ro<)uire endence of his singular airogance. But the reader may consult 

du Jhmf, voL xxvL p. 247; and on his treatment of F^oo- 
Ion, which was the most ahameful tranaoctioQ of his compare 
Own TVme, vol. iv. p. 384, with £owt$ XIF, vu. ii. p. 58; where 

there is printed one of the maoj* epigrams to which the conduit of bossuet 
gave rise. 
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himstraincvery nerve to abase and vilify those prodigious 
resources of the human understuiding, which are often 
despised by men who are ignorant of them; but which in 
reauty are so great, that no one has yet arisen able to scan 
them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions. It was 
this same contempt for the human intellect, that made 
him deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs 
through which it has passed; and, consequently, made 
him recur to the dogma of supernatural interference. It 
was this, again, that, in those magnificent orations which 
are among the greatest wonders of modem art, caused 
him to ejmaust the language of eulogy, not upon intel¬ 
lectual eminence, but upon mere military achievements, 
upon great conquerors, those pests and destroyers of 
men, pass their lives in discovering new 
ing their enemies, and in devising newmeans of aggravat¬ 
ing the miseries of the world. And, to descend still lower, 
it was this same contempt for the dearest interests of 
mankind, which made him look with reverence upon a 
king, who considered all those interests as nothing; but 
who had the merit of enslaving the mind of France, and 
of increasing the power of that body of men, among 
whom Bossuct hunself was the most distinguished. 

In the absence of sufficient evidence respecting the 
general state of the French at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it is impossible to ascertain to wliat extent such 
notions as these had penetrated the popular mind. But, 
looking at the manner in which government had broken 
the spirit of the country, I should be inclined to suppose 
that the opinions of Bossuct were very acceptable to his 
own generation. This, however, is a question rather of 
curiosity than of importance; for only a few years later . 
there appeared the first symptoms of that unprecedented 
movement, which not merely destroyed the political insti¬ 
tutions of France, but effected a greater and more per¬ 
manent revolution in every department of the national 
intellect. At the death of Louis XIV., in literature, as 
well as in politics, in religion, and in morals, every thing 
was ripe for reaction. The materials still existing are so 


ways of slay- 
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ample, that it would be possible to trace with considerable 
minuteness the steps of this great process; but it will, I 
think, be more agreeable to the general scheme of this 
Introduction, if I pass over some of the intermediate links, 
and confine myself to those s^ent instances in which 
the spirit of the age is most strikingly portrayed. 

There is, indc^, something extraordinary in the 
change which, in France, one generation was able to effect 
in the method of writing history. The best way, perhaps, 
to form an idea of this, will be to compare the works of 
Voltaire with those of Iktssuet; because these great authors 
were probably the most able, and were certainly the moat 
influential, Frenchmen duringtheperiodthey respectively 
represented. The first great improvement which we find 
in Voltaire, as compared with liossuet, is an increased 
perception of the dignity of the human intellect. In ad¬ 
dition to the circumstances already noticed, we must re¬ 
member that the reading of Bossuct lay in a direction 
which prevented him from Iceling this. He had not 
studied those branches of knowledge where great things 
liave been achieved; but he was very conversant with 
the writings of the saints and fathers, whose speculations 
are by no means calculated to give us a high opinion of 
the resources of their own understanding. Thus accus¬ 
tomed to contemplate the workings of the mind in what 
is, on the whole, the most puerile literature Europe has 
ever produced, the contempt which Bossuet felt for man¬ 
kind went on increasing; until it reached that inordinate 
degree which, in his later works, is painfully conspicuous. 
But Voltaire, who paid no attention to such things as 
these,passed his longlife in the constant accumulation of 
real and available knowledge. His mind was essentially 
modern. Despising unsupported authority, and heedless 
of tradition, he devoted himself to subjects in which the 
triumph of the human reason is too apparent to be mis- 
.taken. The more his knowledge advanced, the more he 
admired those vast powers by which the knowledge had 
been created. Hence his admiration for the intellect of 
man, so far from diminishing, grewwith his growth; and, 
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lust in the same proportion, there woa strengthened lus 
love of humanity, and lus dislike to the preju^ces which 
had lon^ obscured ita history. That this, in the march 
of his mind, was the course it actually followed, will be 
evident to any one who considers the different spirit of 
his works, in reference to the different periods of life in 
which they were produced. 

The first historical work of VoltMre was a life of 
Charles XII., in 1728.®* At this time his knowledge was 
still scanty, and he was still influenced by the servile tra> 
ditions of the preceding generation. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful, that he should express the greatest respect for 
Charles, who, among the admirers of military fame, will 
always preserve a certain reputation; though his only 
merits arc, that he ravaged many countries and killed 
many men. But we find little sympathy with his un* 
fortunate subjects, the accumulations of whose industry 
supported the royal armies;®* nor is there much pity for 
those nations who were oppressed by this great robljcr in 
the immense line of his conquests from Sweden to 'J'ur* 
key. Indeed, the admiration of Voltaire for Charles is 
unbounded. He calls him the most extraordinary man 
the world had ever seen;®® he declares him to be a prince 
full of honour;®* and while he scarcely blames his infa- 

** IFo eavs that ho wrot<! it in 1728. O^ttrrf* </<? Voffairt, vol. xxii. p. 

Imt, acennting Ui M. I/jpan (File de Voftaire, p. *182), ‘ilpanil cn HrU,' 
J)oth fitatemeiitd idat l>e accurate, as VulUiro frequentkept liis workii for 
stimo time in nianusnript. 

Sir A. Aliswij, who ccrtiunlj rannot Iw aceuwd of wnnl of re^«pect for 
military coiKpicioin, says of Sweden, ‘tlio atten^)t wltich Ctinrles XII. 
loade to engager her in and arduous w.w, w ct^mjdotely draiitcNl tlie 
n«ourcca of the country, tlmt they did not uncover the Juss f<ir lialf a cen- 
l^Liy.* Jfist, of Evnyptiy vol. x. n. Hoc also, on tJ»e eliecfs prfMlueed by 
the conscriptiohd of Cliarlcs XIT., Zmno'f i^wrdeHf p. 50; Xochf TaUffan dU 
ItecoiiUionSj voL ii. p. 00 { and above all, a nurioiM in tkwUjSj Mhiu 

iSecretAf vol. i. p. 448. Sovoral of the wldiera of Clierlw* XIl. who wore 
taken prisoners, were eent into Siberiu, wbcreiioll fell in \vitb them c^arlj in 
the ei^^hti^enth century. lieWt Traods m Asia, edit Edinb, 1788, voL i» 
pp. 22:1-tl24. 

Chnrlcs XII, rhonimo le plna exljw>idlna®re pent-^tre qui ait j amnia ^ 
did aur 1 a terre, qui a rduiii on lui tout«*8 lea quolitds de roa hioux, 

ot qui n*A eu d'liutro ddtaut ni d aulru niulheur qiiu do lea avoir toutoe 
outi'dos.' Jli4. de Cfwlcs XII, livru i., in iEt*ortH rh yoftaire, vel. xxii. p. *10. 

^ ^ PLuin d^honnour/ Ibid in voL xxii. p. 
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mous murder of Patkul,*® he relates with evident emotion 
how the royal lunatic, at the head of forty servants, re¬ 
sisted an entire army.®® In the same way, he says, that 
after the battle of Narva, all the attempts of Charles were 
unable to prevent medals from being struck at Stockholm 
in celebration of that event although Voltaire well 
knew that a man of such extravagant vanity must have 
been pleased by so durable a homage, and although it is 
quite certain that if he had not been pleased, the medals 
would never have been struck; for who would venture, 
without an object, to offend, in his own capital, one of 
the most arbitrary and revengeful of princes? 

So far, it might appear that little had been gained in 
the method of writing history.*® But, even thusearly, we 
find one vast improvement. In Voltaire’s life of Charles 
XII., faulty as it is, there arc none of those assumptions 
of superfiatural interference in which Bossuet delighted, 
and which were natural to the reign of Louis XIV. .The 
absence of this marks the first great stage in the French 
school of history in the eighteenth century ; tand we find 


^ Which BurkCj not without juatice, eoropiircd to tho murder of Mo-* 
naldeschi hy Christina. Burke*$ WorkSf vol. p. 412. 8uo ftome romarks on 
the murder of Patkul, in VfitU/, DroU dee Genif toI. i. p. 2*30 } and an ac- 
ctiunt of it, from Swedish authorities, in Softier*e TracUf voL ziii. pp. 87U*8H1. 
For Volimru’a Ter^oii see bis (Eurffe^ toL xxii. pp. 137 ; which 
be contrasted with CriefUm and Wheatm*e Hietc^ of ScandinaiMf Edinb. 
1838, voL ii. p. 127. 

** dMvree de VoUairtf Toh xxiL pp. 2^0*200. It may interest some 

C ms to hear, that tho litter in which this madman * was borne from tho 
e of Pullava' is still preserved at Moscow. KohVe BumOj p. 220. It 
was also seen by M. Cu^tine. CuetiHe*e Ibteeia^ vol. iii. p. 20^1. 

^ 8a modestie ne pnt empocher qu*on do frapput it Stockholm plurieurs 
mddallies pour perpdtuer la mcmoiio do cea dvdnementa.’ Cltarke XIl^ 
livre ii.p in iE^vreSf vol. xxii. p. 70. 

^ Even somo of ita goograpnica] dotaila arc said to be inaccurate. Com* 
pm ViUemnWf LiUerature au XV2IF vol. ii. p. 33, wi^ Kokre 

Xueeiay p. 505. However, as U. Villemiun Bays, this must always bo tho 
case, when writers, who only know a county from maps, attempt to enter 
into details respecting geography. In regard to style, it conn o bo 

too highly prused; and a welbknovni criric, Lamtollo, ^lls it 4o module 
le plus accompli de narration qui existo dans notre langue.’ Lacretelle, 
huitihme Siickf voL ii. p. 42. In 1643 it was still used as a text^book in 
the hVeoch royal collegea. See Iteptai <m Eduadion in France, in Journal 
of SUU, Soe^ ToL vi. p. 3(^. Further infonDarion renpecting this work may 
M found in Zonochm^ et Mem. eur VoUaire, voL ii. p. 404; and 

in M4m, de Oemie, vol. viii. p. §24, voL z. p. 904. 
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the same peculiarity in all the subsequent historians, 
none of whom recurred to a method, which, though suit¬ 
able for the purposes of theologians, is fat^ to ^1 inde¬ 
pendent inquiries, since it not only prescribes the course 
the inquirer is Iraund to take, but actually sets up a 
limit beyond whicli he is forbidden to proceed. 

That Voltaire should have infringed upon this ancient 
method onlythirteen years after the death of Louis XIV., 
and that he should have done this in a popular work, 
abounding with such dangerous adventures as arc always 
found to tempt the mind to an opposite course, is a step 
of no common merit, and becomes still more worthy of 
remark, if taken in connexion with another fact of cou- 
Biderable interest. Tliis is, that the life of Charles XII. 
j'cprescnts the first epoch, not only in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but also in the intellect of Voltaire himself.After 
it was published, this great man turned awhile from his¬ 
tory, and directed his attention to some of the noblest 
subjects: to mathematics, to physics, to jurisprudence, 
to the discoveries of Newton, and to the speculations of 
Locke. In these things he [Xirceived those capabilities 
of the human mind, which his own countiy had formerly 
witnessed,butof which duringthcauthori ty of LouisXlV. 
the memory had been almost lost. Then it was that, with 
extended knowledge and sharpened intellect, he returned 
to the great field of history.®* The manner in which he 



“ It is evident, from Voltiuro s correiyonrience, that be afterwards bocamo 
aAboQioU of thepriuac'S bo luuT bestowed on OLhtIcbXIL In 1735, 
lie wiitos to Do Formont, Cbarloa XII navoit iwis dtd osccssiNOiiiont 
^'and, iiialboun‘ux, et fou, je mo seraJs bien donnd do ganlo do pnrior do 
lui/ <Jiuvrf*$ de Vo/tairef vol. IvL p. 4 <j 2. In 1758, advauciizjf still fiirtbcr, 
lio says of Charles,' voitil, monsieur, cc ^uc lea boiunics de toiLs lea teznpa ut 
du tons loa pays appollent un hdroa; maia c*oal 1e vul^nure de tons les tompa 
et do toua lea pays qnl don no co nom a In aoif dit JbuL vol. a. 

i». 411. In 17oy, ho writea, that be waa tlien eiipnjfc^d on the history of 
iVtcr Great: jo d»ute quo ccla sent auaai imiujiant quo la vie do 

(^'hnrlda XIT; car co Viurro n'dtmt qu'un sage extraordinaire, ct Charlea un 
fou extraordinaire, qui k battait, comme IXm QnicUotto, contro dos moulins 
ft vent.’ voL IxL p. il: see also p. 360. Tbesu paasages prove the conatiint 
progn»a Voltaire wna making in oia conception of what btHtoiy ought to bo, 
and what ita ueea wore. 

" In 1741, he mentiona hia iacroosifig love of history. Cbrrr^. is 
tie Vdtaire, vol. iL p. 00. 
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now treated his old subject, showed the change that had 
come over him. In 1752, appeared his celebrated work 
on Louis XIthe very title of which is suggestive of 
the process through which his mind had passed. His 
former history was an account of a king; this is an 
account of an age. To the production of his youth ^e 
gave the title of a Ilistory of Charles XIL; this he called 
the Age of Louis XIV. Before, he had detailed the pecu¬ 
liarities of a prince; now, he considered the movements 
of a people. Indeed, in the introduction to the work, he 
announces his intention to describe, ‘ not the actions of 
a single man, but the character of men.’** Nor, in this 
oint of view, is the execution inferior to the design, 
hile he is contented with giving a summary of military 
acliievements, on which Bossuet hung with delight, he 
enters atgreat length into those really important matters 
which, before his time, found no place in the history of 
France. He has one chapter on commerce and internal 
government;®^ another chapter on financesanother on 
the history of science;®^ and three chapters on the pro¬ 
gress of tile fine arts.®® And though Voltaire did not 
attach much value to theological disputes, still he knew 
that they have often played a great part in the affairs 
of men; he therefore, gives several distinct chapters to 
a relation of ecclesiastical matters during the reign of 




Lord Tlronj^haiu, in Lia life of Voltaire, aaya that it appeared in 1751. 
LivPi of Men of IdUrSf toL i. t>. lOfl. But 1703 ia the dftto jjiven in JSiwf. 
Unh. xlix. 476; in Querat'd^ xrmice LiL vol. z. p. 555; and mLcpathf Vie 
tie VoUai/^f p. <183. 

* Ou veut essajer de peindro k la poetdritd, son Ice actione d*iin rouI 
Lomme, mais Teeprit deH liommoe dune le et^lc lo plan eclaii’^ qui fut JamiUH.' 
/Sihlc Louis XlVy iu iEuores de VoUoirf., toI. xiz. p. 315. And in his 
corrcepondcQce respecting his work on Ix>ui8 XIV., be carefully malces the 
same aiitinction. See vol Ivi pp. 453,468,489,500, yol* IviL pp. 387, 343- 
344, Tol. lix. p. 103. 

^ Chap, zzix., in (Ewres de Vo^atre, toL xx. pp. 334-307. 

^ Chap. XXX., is QS^uoree, toL zz. pp. 2U7-391. This chapter ia prised 
is Sifuiair^s ITisi. of the IHddie Seva^ toL iii. appendix, p. 77; an in- 
diflbient work, but the beet we havo on the important aubject to wbl^ it 
refers. 

^ Chap, xxzi., in (EuoreSf toL xz. pp. 391-2091 neceaearlly a very ahort 
chj^lor, because of tbo paucity of inatoriab. 

** Chaptere xxzii. to zxziy., in (Euvrte, to1« zz. pp. 209-388. 
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Louis.It is hardly nocc-ssary to observe the immense 
superiority which a scheme like this possessed, not only 
over the narrow views of Bosauet, but even over his own 
earlier history. Still it cannot be denied, that we find in 
it prejudices from which it was difficult for a Frenchman, 
educated in the reign of Louis XIV., to be entirely free. 
Not only does Voltaire dwell at needless length upon 
those amusements and debaucheries of Louis, with which 
history can have little concern, but he displays an evi¬ 
dent dbposition to favour the king liiinsclf, and to ]>ro- 
tcct his name from the infamy with which it ought to be 
covered.®® 

But the next work of Voltaire showed that this was a 
mere personal feeling, and did not affect his general views 
as to the part whicli the acta of princes ought to occui)y 
in history. Four years after tJie appearance of the Age 
of Louis XIV., he published his important treatise on tlio 
Morals^ Manners^ and Character of Nations?^ This is 
not only one of the greatest books which appeared dui’ing 
the eighteenth century, but it still remains the best on 
the subject to which it refers. The mere reading it dis¬ 
plays is immense what, however, is far more adrair- 


(Ku9i‘e%y Tol, xH. pp. .S.‘V5-4G4. 

This disposition to favour \toxi\a XIV. is noticed by Comlorc/^t, who 
BnvH it was tbu only uavly pitj0(11043^10011 Voltairo was unable ti> Alnikn oil*: 
^ c est le aeui pr^ju^ de hh jonnesse qii'il sit cunservo.' Cundiir<^'ty th' 
Vttiiair^y ill (Etim^.9 tie Fb&wv*, voL i. p. 28(1 Sihj ftl.'W), OJI this doftjcf, 
(ivimm H Didervty LU. voL ii. p. 182 ; iM’mofdf*//, 

MomtrMqufiy pp. 461, 462} Mrin. deBruwty vol. ii. pji. S8, 80. It is iuttjr- 
to obtf4}rv6; that VoltniroV earlier npiiuons wen^ hIkU more favourable 
to XIV. iban thiiso ‘wliicb Im aflcrwards o\preK.i(*d in bis history. 

a letter which ho wrote in 17-10 to Lord llarvey, printed in iEuvren th 
VtAtiih'Cy vol. Iviii. pp. 57-(>b 

Mr. Uurtou, in ixU inloreslin#? work, Coirf^qumdenee of llunicy 

vol. ii. p. 120, bays it was ^ ilrst pulilisbt^ in 1760}’ and the sanio date is 
^iven by Qudraid (France LitUrairty yob x. p. *150), who is a very accurate 
biblioj^r^her } so that Condorcct (Tie de Touairf, p. 100) and Lord Br(»ug> 
ham (il^ of voL i. p. 08) are probably in error in osaigniug it to 

1767. In regard to its title, I translate * Ucenrs’ as ^ morals and manners }* 
for M. Tocqueville uses * mcours’ as eqmyaleot tu the Latin word ' nio^.’ 
Toegwvillef DemoertUie cn Am^rigtiTf vm. iii pp. 60, 84. 

Siiporficial writers ore so raueb in the habit of calling Voltaire siipar- 
ficiol, that it may be well to observe, that lus aecunu^y has been praised. 
iu)t only by his own countrymen, but by several English autbors of omitted 
learning. For throe remarkable iustouces of this, from uieu whom no ouo 
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able, is the skill with which the author connects the 
various facts, and makes them illustrate each other, 
sometimes by a single remark, sometimes only by the 
order and position in which thej are placed. Indeed, 
considered solely as a work of art, it would be difficult 
to praise it too highly; while, as a s 3 rmptom of the times, 
it IS important to observe, that it contains no traces of 
that adulation of royalty which characterized Voltaire 
in the period of his youth, and which is found in all the 
best writers during the power of Louis XIV. In the 
whole of this long and important work, the great his¬ 
torian takes little notice of the intrigues'of courts, or 
of the changes of ministers, or of the fate of kings; but 
he endeavours to ffiscover and develop the different 
epochs through which Man has successively passed. ‘ I 
wish,’ he says, ‘ to write a history, not of wars, but of 
society; and to ascertain how men lived in the interior • 
of their families, and what were the arts which they 
commonly cultivated.’*®* For, he adds, ‘ my object is 
the history of the human mind, and not a mere detail 
of petty facts; nor am I concerned with the history of 
great lords, who made war upon French kings; but I 
want to know what were the steps by which men passed 
from barbarism to civilization.’*®* 


'will &CCUM of loaning to'wiu^a hia oilier opinions, see note$ to Chark$ K, in 
HobcrUons Works, pp. 4ii2; Sarrwffton^s ObBervations on the Sfattkt^f 

J . j and WfnioH'e 2Iiet, voL i. p. xvi. Even Sir W. 

ones, in his preface to tho ^fe ^ Nader snys; that Voltaire is * the 
boat historian ’ the French have pTodu(«d. Wm'ks of tiir WUUam Jones, 
voL T. p. 542; and compare the preface to his Persian Gramnutr, in Works, 
Tol ii. p. 123. 

^ Je voudrus d4couviir qnsUe 4tut alors la socidtd dos honunes, com* 
meat on yivait dans rintorieiir des familleis qiiels arts dtaient cuitiv^S; plutot 

? uo de rdpStcr tant de malheure et tant de combat^ Amestes objeta do 
hiatoire, et lieux communa de la m^chancetd humaine.’ aw* ks 

MomrSy chap, btxzt., in (pAevrea, vol. xvi. p. 881. 

t L*objet 4tait riiistolre de Tee^t humais^ et non pas le detail doa faits 
presque toujonn d4figiir4e \ il no s^agisH^t paa de rcchercher, par exemplc; 
de ‘Quelle famillo ^tait le seigneur de Fuiset, ou le seigneur ue Uontlhdii, 
qui nrent la guerre i des loie do France; maia de voir par quels degrOs on cat 
parvenu de la rusticito barbare de ces temps k la pomesse du noire.’ Sup* 

S lement to Emi eur Im Mcevrs, in (Euvth, voL xviii. p. 436. Compare 
^rdjpnmti mtr fEistoiref vol. xxTti p. 2I4| with two letters in voL lx. pp. 
16d| 154| voL IxT. p. 870. 
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It vias in this way that Voltaire taught historians to 
concentrate their attention on matters of real importance, 
and to neglect those idle details with which history had 
formerly been filled. Buf what proves this to be a move* 
inent arising as much from the spirit of the age as from 
the individual author, is, that we find precisely the same 
tendency in the works of Montesquieu and Turgot, who 
were certainly the two most eminent of the contemporaries 
of Voltaire; and both of whom followed a method similar 
to his, in so far as, omitting descriptions of kings, courts, 
and thttles, they confined themselves to points which illus¬ 
trate the character of mankind, and the general march of 
civilization. And such was the popularity of this change 
in the old routine, that its influence was felt by other his¬ 
torians of inferior, but still of considerable, ability. In 
1756, Mallet'®^ published his interesting, and, at the time 
it was written, most valuable work, on the history of Den¬ 
mark;^*” in which he prolesses liimsclf a pupil of the new 
scliool. ‘ For why,’ he says, ‘ should histoiy be only a 
recital ofbattles, sieges, intrigues,and negotiations? And 
why should it contain merely a heap of ])ctty facts and 
dates, rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, 
and even inclinations of a people?”®’'* Thus too, in 1765, 
Mably published the first part of his celebrated work on 
the history of France;'®® in the preface to which, he com¬ 
plains that historians ‘ have neglected the origin of laws 

Malloti tliong^h bom in Oonevii, was a Fn^ncltmnn in (bo liahito of hh 
luind: be wrote iu Fnmcb, and is amon^' French liutorinns, in tbo 

roport presented to Napoleon by the Instiint. IMcirr, sur la iVo- 

fie VJIidoire^ p. 17»h 

Gdtbe, in hia Autobiography, mentions Ids obligalioiw to Ibifl work, 
which, I aiiepect, cxerciacd con^derable inflnenc*’ over tlie early iv^sociotions 
of hLs mind : * Ich hatie die Fabein dvr hkhta echou JiingHt n\i» diT Vonede 
2 u J)ani^her (icachielite kenoen gelemt, imd niich derselbcn mo- 

gleich bemachtigt; eio gi^hdrten untcr diejonigeo Wahrchcn* die ich. von 
oilier GceellH^hafl aufgefordert, atn licbalon eRkliltu.' Tl ‘ahrhcil u. HtcMnttfff 
in Godhe's Werk^, vol ii. part ii. p. 10i>. Ferry, a very fair jud^, thought 
highly of MalloFe biator>', part of which, ind<4*d, ho transUted. See a letter 
from liim, in Sicholn's llludraiums of ike C^dwy/, vol. vii. p. 710. 

MnlUi's Norihem edit BlackclL 1847. p. 7H. 

^ Tho Hret two volumea were published in l7C6 \ tno other two in 1700. 
Siog. Unto. vol. xxyi. pp^O, 12. 

VOL. I. 3 B 
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and customs, in favour of sieges and battles.'’®^ In the 
same spirit, Velly and ViUaret, in their voluminous his¬ 
tory of France, express regret that historians should 
usually relate what happens to the sovereign, in prefer¬ 
ence to what happens to the people, and should omit 
the manners and charaeteristics of a nation, in order to 
study the acts of a single raan.^®® Duclos, again, an¬ 
nounces that his history is not of war, nor of politics, 
but of men and mannerswhile, strange to say, even 
the courtly Hinault declares that his object was to 
describe laws and manners, which he calls the soul of 
history, or rather histoiy itself.^'® 

Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it were, 
the scene of their labours, and to study subjects connected 
with those popular interests, on which the great writers 
under Louis aI V. disdained to waste a thought. I need 
hardly observe, how agreeable such views wore to the 
general spirit of the eighteenth century, and how well 
they harmonized \vith the temper of men who were striv¬ 
ing to lay aside their former prejudices, and despise what 
haii once been universally admired. All this was but part 
of that vast movement, which prepared the way for the 
Revolution, by unsettling ancient opinions, by encourag¬ 
ing a certain mobility and restlessness of mind, and, 
above all, by the disrespect it showed for those powerful 
individu^, hitherto regarded as gods rather than as 

Mahhj^ Ofaeny, THinL de Ft'fmoCf toL i. p. ii.; and compare vol. iii, 
p. 280: but thiM latter wiu lA'rittcn aevertd yearH lator. 

<I3orn<W a qoim upprendru lea Tiot<iin*s ou lea defuitcfl du souverain; 
Ua DO nous dinent licn ou presquu rien des ptmplcs qu*il a n^ndus honroux 
ou znalbcureux. On ne trouro dans leura quo lun^mus dcacriptiojjs do 
sieges et de bataillca; nuUe mention doa sKBura ct de reaprit de la iintiou. 
EUe y cat pres^uo ioiuours aacrifide a un aeui hoinme/ fligtoire da jh'cmce 
par reUy^ Parisi 1770, 4to, toL i. p« Cj and soe^ to the aanio ciTi^cty the 
CatUinuatim hij VtUarH, toL v. p. vj. 

*Si rbisioire que j’dciis, n’ert ni znilitaire, ni politique, ui dcono- 
znique, du moina dans le sons quo je c^ 9 ois pour cea diflSruntea parUoa, on 
me demandcra quelle eat done coUe qucie me propoM d’(3criro. G’eat Thia- 
toire des hommes ct dos mmun.' JhiJoi, Lwii XIF d Louis XV, vol. i. 
p. XXV. 

110 <Je TOtiloia eonnoitre noe loix, noe mixura, ct tout co qui eat Vkmo 
de I'hiatoire, ou plutdt rhistoiro mdme.’ Lf^nauk, Nouvei A,hrig6 ohrinwlo^ 

de rHistoire de lYaice, edit Paris, 1770, voL i p. i. 
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mull, but who now, for the first time, were neglected by 
the greatest ^and most popular historians, who passed 
over even their prominent actions, in order to dwell upon 
the welfare of nations, and the interests of the people 
at large. 

To return, however, to what was actually effected by 
Voltaire, there is no doubt that, in his case, this tendency 
of the time was strengthened by anatural comprehensive¬ 
ness of mind, which predisposed him to large views, and 
made him dissatisfied with that narrow range to whieh 
history had been liitherto confined.*" "WTiatovcr may be 
thougnt of the other qualities of Voltaire, it must be 
allowed that, in his intellect, every thing was on a great 
scale.**® Always prepared for thought, and always ready 
to generalize, he was averse to the study of imlividual 
a('.tions, unless they could be made available for the estab¬ 
lishment of some broad and permanent principle. Hence 
his habit of looking at history with a view to tlie stages 
through which the country had passed, rather than ■with 
a view to the character of the men by whom the country 
had been governed. The same tendency appears in his 
lighter works; and it has been well observed, that, even 
in his dramas, he endeavours to portray, not so mucli the 
l)a8sions of individuals, as the spirit of epochs. In Mtiho- 
met, his subject is a great religion; in Alzire, the con- 
questof America; in 5rMftAS,the formation of the Roman 
power; in the Death of Cmar, the rise of the empire upon 
the ruins of that power.**^ 

In 170-% ho -svritofl to D'AiRrntnl: ^il y a environ tlouzo batmllca 
<lant jo u’oi point parM, THoii inorcii }wrceque j’ecriu rhi#«U>5ro dt^ I’cspilt 
humjun, et non uno giuuittc-’ iEHn*r$ tie Viniairt^ vol. IxiiL p. 51. See »\ro 
iiis letter to TiibAitaiu (Lc&ren MiUa de VotUiirc, voL ii p. 585) ; ' l^evflonnc 
no lit ]eA d^taihi das combats et dcs sidjrra; rien ii’est plti.i oiiuuycux qnu hi 
droito et In ^uchc^ Icsbasttous et la controscarpo.* 

AL Lajiiurtuio ehametemus him os * ee non pjw le pins Imut, 

mais le plus vaste de la France.* Hid, de» (rirtmdhu, vol. i. p. 180. 

r/mf. vol. xHx. \k 403. Ilia OtytMindf* la Clmts is taken from 
(^hinose sources: see havUt ddnay voL ii. p. 258, 

The aurpnRiii^ versaUliiy of Vu)tiure*s mind is show^ by the fnetj 
uripAraUeled la literature, that he was eq^ly ereat as a dramatic writer 
0 J)u as an historian. Mr. Forster, in liis autnirablo Life of Goldetnith, 1854, 
says (vol. i. p. 110); ^Cray's high c^inioa of Voltaire's tra^^ediea is shared 

3 D 2 
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By this determination to look upon the course of 
events as a great and connected whole, Voltaire was led 
to several results, which have been complacently adopted 
by many authors, who, even while using them, revile him 
from whom they were taken. He was the first historian 
who, rejecting the ordinary method of investigation, en¬ 
deavoured, by large general views, to explain the origin 
of feudality; and, by indicating some of the causes of its 
decline in the fourteenth century, he laid the foundation 
foraphilosophicestimateof that important institution.^'® 
He was the author of a profound remark, afterwards 
adopted by Constant, to theeffect, tliat licentious religious 
ceremonies have no connexion with licentious national 
morals.^^^ Another observation of his, which has been 


^ one of our greatest aitthoriiiee on such a nutter now living; Sir Edward 
I^ulwer Lytt^ii; whom 1 bavo often heard lomntain tlio markid eupuriority of 
Voltfuro over all Ids countrymen in ilte koowledgo of dnunatic art, and llio 

S wer of producing thuatrioil cfTccte.* Couopnio CormijHMjMoe of Grat/ and 
QMm, edit. Milford; 186ri; p. 44. 

J^uiU 9 t$r I99 Mmtr9f chap, buxv.; in CEWtres; toL stvi. pi 412, and 
eleewhore. 

iie During the eigbtoenth century; and; I may say; imtil the piihlicatiou 
in 1818 of ilnllani*fi Middle Ages; there was iu the Vluglinb langujigc uu 
comprehensive account of the feudal system; nnle^W; perhapS; wo except 
that given by KoberUon; who in this, os in many other niaitors of history, 
was a pupil of Voltaire. Not only Dairymplc; oud writora of liia kind; but 
even iHackstone; took so narrow a view of tliis great instituticoi; Dmt tlmy 
were unablo to connect it with the geneml state of society to which it 
belonged. Soute of our historians gravely traced it bock to Moses, in whuse 
laws they found the origin of Hllodial londs. Soo a chamiug passage in 
Sarty'i Kuiory of the Oribi^ IdantU^ p. 210. On the apuit of feiulolLty, 
there are some remarks well worth reading in Comte's Phxloi, vol. v. 

pp. 393-418. 

Constant; in his work on Roman poly^clsm; says, ^des rites indc- 
cens peuvent 4tre pratiauds par un puuple ruUgieux nvee une grande pui^oti' 
de cceur. Mais quaod rincmulitd attaint ccs peoples, cea rites sont pour 



profound and just.' But it hmpens that precisely the same Temork was 
made by VoltaiiO; just about the tune that Cons^t was born. Speaking 
of the worship of Priapas, he says tur leu chap, ciuui.; in 

(Euvrt$ de VotUdre^ vol. xvii. p. Ml), ^nos id4es de bieosdance nous por¬ 
tent 4 croire qu'une edrdmonie qui nous porMt si iniame n'a invontdo 
que par Uddbauche; mois il n’est gu4re croyable qua la depravation des 
mcBurs ait jamais ches aucun peuple dtabli dos e4r4monios relig^euse& 11 
est probi^le, au contrure, quo eette coutume fht d'abord introduite dans 
let tamps de umplicitd; ot qiTon ne pensa d'aboid qu*4 honorsr la Divinitd 
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only partly used by writers on ecclesiastical history, is 
pregnant with instruction. He says, that one of the rea¬ 
sons why the bishops of Rome acquired an authority so 
superior to that of the eastern patriarchs, was the greater 
subtlety of the Greek mind. Nearly all the heresies pro¬ 
ceeded from the east; and, with the exception of Hon- 
orius I., not a single pope adopted a system condemned 
by the church. This gave to the papal power an unity 
and consolidation, which thepatriarchal powerwas unable 
to reach; and thus the Holy See owes part of its autho¬ 
rity to the early dullness of the European fancy.’*® 

It would bo impossible to relate all the originalremarks 
of Voltaire, which, when he made them, were attacked as 
dangerous paradoxes, and arc now valued as sober truths. 
He was the first historian who rccoinmendcd universal 
freedom of trade; and, although heexpresses himself with 
great caution,**® still the mere announcement of the idea 
in a popular history forms an epoch in the progress of 
tiic French mind. He is the originator of that important 
distinction between the increase of jwpulation and the 

(Uns lo /mibole de la tio qn’ello Horn a dooD^o. UnA (ello ci^rdmoDio a dA 
fn liccuco & la jenneKao^ ut paraitro ridiculn aux esprita aogtNir dans 
le(« tonipa plus ralliuus, plus corrompus, ot plu« Cnmparo tbo 

rtaimrkd on tlio indecency of the Spartan cuatem^ in 27ii$'lrcair$ Hist, of 
O'irecf, ^'ol. i. pp, 32(1, '^1, • 

lei Mtruriy cha^. xit. and xxxi., io (EurreB^ toI. xv. np. HOI, 
514. Nenndt’r oWirvea, that in the Greek cliun*Ii there wdth more uenitties 
tlnin in the liatin cliurcdi, bccauM the Gruckn thought more; but bo biM 
iiiilod to poniiive liow this favoured the niithurily of tbe popi's. Eeundtr'a 
Jlintof'ij of the Tol. li. pjK 11)8, IW), \ol. iii. pp. 402, vol. iv. 

p. (K), vof. vi. p. vol. viiL p. 257. 

in hid account of Iho trade of Archangol, ho says, ^Ica Anglais obtin- 
rtTit lo privilege d*y cnmnicreer aaiiB paver nuoun dr<nt; c’wt ain8i que 
lea nations pcwt-olre iM^gwier Jlisi. dc llumey 

part I. chap, i,, in (7'rfiivrt, vt«. xziii. p. •‘W. Kcinarkahlc words to Imvo been 
writt<‘u Ly a h'nmcbinan, bom at the end of the Bcventeentli century; and 
yet tljey have, ao far as I am aware, escape^ Ihc attention of all the hiato* 
rifvne of political CTConoiuy. Indeed, on this, us on in^Mt matters, suAiclent 
juatico has not been done to Voltaire, whose opinions were more accurate 
than those of Quesnay end his followers. However, Mr. McCulloch, in 
noticing one of the economical errors of Voltaire, h<jncstly admits that his 
‘ opiniojjH ou such subjects are, for the mostp^ very correct' M^CuUovh'i 
Pnnciplei of PUHicfU Eeonomyf p. 630. For proof of hia sympathy with 
Turgot's eflorts to establish trade, compare LeUrn ds VoUairB, 

vol. it pp. 307, 403,423, with L<mffchamp, M4m, $ttr VoUaire, vol. i. pp. 370, 
378. 
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increase of food, to which political economy has been 
greatly indebted;^*® a principleadopted several years later 
by Townsend, and then used by Malthus as the basis of 
his celebrated work.**^ He has, moreover, the merit of 
being the first who dispelled the childish admiration with 
which the Middle Ages had been hitherto regarded, and 
which they owed to those dull and learned writers, who, 
in tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were the prin¬ 
cipal investigators of the early history of Europe. These 
industrious compilers liad collected extensive materials, 
wliich Voltaire turned to good account, and by their aid 
overthrew the conclusions at which tlie authors had them¬ 
selves arrived. In his works, tlic Middle Ages are, for 
the first time, represented as what they really were,—a 
period of ignorance, ferocity, and licentiousness; a period 
when injuries were unredressed, crime unpunished, and 
superstition unrebuked. Itinay be said, with some show 
of justice, that Voltaire, in the picture he drew, foil into 
the opposite extreme, and did not sufficiently recognize 
the merit of those truly grejvt men, who, at long intervals, 
stood here and there, like solitarj' beacons, whose light 
only made the surrounding darkness more visible. Still, 
after every allowance for that exaggeration which a reac- 

120 < of tho (liffereiit ratios wLicli pnpitlation and food in¬ 

crease, ori^nolly tbrown out by Voltairu ; and whb picked up mid 
o.vpniided itito ziiuny a goodly voliinie oj our English pnlitical economists in 
the pn*M‘nt ceutni^J Zchif/'ji yUfs, oocoud n. 42. 

It is often Mil tliAt wah indebted to TovvosendV writings for 

hiH views on populntion } bnt tbin obligation has boon too eirongiy Atated, a a, 
indeed, in always tbo case wlien cliar*,^ of are brought aguiii&t 

gi'oAt works. Townstmd is lit be considered a.i the precursor of 
thns; and if tho n^ader is iotcrosted in tmeing tho paternity of ideRs, he will 
lind sonio iuterestiug ocononiirfd rcmarkA in TowMeufT/t Journey thnnujh 
voL i. pp. *170, •183, vol. ii. pp. ;i87-3U3 j which must be com- 

pnrod with ^CuUocKa Literature of Loonoiny^ pp. 259, 281-3. 

Voltaire having precodod these authors, has, of course, fallen into errors 
whii^ they avoided; bnt nolhljig can De better thoJ) the wav in which he 
opposes tlic ignorant belief of hi a own time, that every thing snould lie done 
to increase population. 'Le point princip^ n’est pas d’avoir dn superflu en 
bODjmos, inais de rendro ce qua nous en avons lo moins molbeuroux qn*il 
est poHsiblo/ is tho summing-up of his able remarks, in Lxti, l*kUo9»f article 
L/puUUim^ sect 2, in (J'Mvru^yoX. zU. p. 40(1. (lodwin, in hts notice of tho 
histiiry of these opinioi^ is evidently ignorant of what was done by Voltairu. 

Con^egi, voL i. p. 393. 
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tion of opinions always causes, it is certain that his view 
of the Middle Ages is not only far more accurate than 
tliat of any preening writer, but conveys a much juster 
idea of the time than can be found in those subsequent 
compilations which we owe to the industry of modem 
antiquaries; a simple and plodding race, who admire the 
past because they are i^orant of the present, and who, 
spending their lives amid the dust of forgotten manu¬ 
scripts, think themselves able, with the resources of their 
little learning, to ^culate on the affairs of men, to trace 
the history of different periods, and even to assign to 
each the praise it ought to receive. 

With such writers as these, Voltaire was always at 
war; and no one has done so much to lessen the influence 
they once exercised over even the higliest branches of 
knowledge. Tlicre was also another class of dictators, 
whose authority this great man was equally successful in 
reducing, namely, the old class of classical scholars and 
commentators, who, from the middle of the fourteenth till 
early in the eighteenth century, were the chief dispensers 
of fame, and were respected as being by far the most 
distinguished men Europe had ever produced. The first 
great assaults made upon them were late in the seven¬ 
teenth century, when two controversies sprung up, of 
Avhich I shall hereafter give an account,—one in France, 
and one in England,—^by both of which their power was 
considerably damaged. But their two most Ibnnidable 
opponents were, undoubtedly, Eocke and Voltaire. The 
immense services rendered by Locke in lessening the re¬ 
putation of the old classical school, will be examined in 
another part of this work; at present we are only con¬ 
cerned with the steps taken by Voltaire. 

The authority -wielded by the great classical scholars 
rested not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, 
but also on the supposed dimity of their pursuits. It was 

g enerally believed that ancient history possessed some in- 
erent superiority over modem history; and this being 
taken for grantea, the inference naturally followed, that 
the cultivators of the one were more praiseworthy than 
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the cultivators of the other; and that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should write the history of some Greek re¬ 
public, displayed a nobler turn of mind than if he had 
written thehistory ofhisown country. This singular pre¬ 
judice had for centuries been a traditional notion ; which 
men accepted, because they had received it from their 
fathers, and which it would have been almost an impiety 
to dispute. The result was, that the few really able 
writers on history devoted themselves chiefly to that of 
the ancients; or, if they published an account of modern 
times, they handled their theme, not according to modern 
ideas, but according to Ideas gathered from their more 
favourite pursuit. This confusion of the standard of one 
age with the standard of another, caused a double evil. 
Historians, by adopting this plan, injured the originality 
of their own minds; and, what was far worse, they set a 
badexampletotheliteratureoftheir country. For every 
great nation has a mode of expression, and of thouglit, 
peculiar to itself, and with which its sympathies are inti¬ 
mately connected. To introduce any foreign model, how¬ 
ever admirable it may be, is to violate this connexion, and 
to impair the value of literature by limiting the scope of 
its action. Hysuch a course, the taste may possibly be 
refined, but the vigour will certainly be weakened. In¬ 
deed, the refinement of the taste may well be doubted, 
when we see what has taken place in our country, wliere 
our great scholara have corrupted the English language 
by a jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly 
discern the real lack of ideas whi^ their barbarous and 
tnottled dialect strives to hide.^^* At all events, it is 


18 * With the single exception of Poison, not one of the great jEiiglish 
scholars has shown an appreciation of the hoauties of his uaUvo languago ; 
and many of them, such ns Parr (id all his works) and llentlcy (in his niiul 
edition of Milton), Lave dono eveiy thing in tlidr power to corrupt it. And 
there can be little douht, that the principal reason why well-educated women 
write and converse in a purer style than well-educated men, is because they 
have not formed thoir taste according to those ancient classical standards, 
which, admirable as they aru in themselves, should never be iotroduced into 
a Ktatti of society unfittw for them. To this may be added, that Cobbett, 
the most racy and idiomatic of all our writers, and Eiekine, by far tlio 
greatest of our forensic orators, knew little or uotLiog of any ancient Ian* 
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certain, that every people worthy of being called a 
nation, possess in their own language ample resources 
for expressing the highest ideas they are able to form; 
and although, in matters of science, it may be convenient 
to coin such words as arc more easily understood in 
foreign countries, it is a grave oflFence to depart on other 
subjects from the vernacular speech; and it is a still 
graver one, to introduce notions and standards for 
action, suited perhaps to former times, but which the 
inarch of society has left far behind, and with which we 
have no real sympathy, though they may excite that 
sickly and artiQcial interest wliich the classical pre* 
judices of early education still contrive to create. 

It was against these evils that Voltaire entered the 
held. The wit and the ridicule with which he attacked 
the dreaming scholars of bis own time, can only be ap- 
ju'cciated by those ivho have studied his works. Not, as 
some have supposed, tliat he used these weajKms as a sub* 
.stitute for argument, still less that he fell into the error 
of making lidicule a test for truth. No one could rea¬ 
son more closely than Voltaii*e, when reasoning suited his 
purpose. But he had to deal with men impervious to 
argument; men whose inordinate reverence for antiquity 
had only left them two ideas, namely, that every thing 
old is right, and that every thing new is wrong. To 
ai'gue against these opinions would be idle indeed; the 
only other resource was, to make them ridiculous, and 
weaken their influence, by holding up their authors to 
contempt. This was one of the tasks V oltaire set himself 
to perform; and he did it well.'^ He, therefore, used 

giiagc 5 and the saino oliecrvatiim applies to Sbaktwpoare. On tlie supposed 
connexion between tbe iiiiproveuicnt of taste and t1i« 8tiuly of cliuseieal 
models, there are some remarks worth attoudiog to in Itryn ct iVw- 

ttfjNc delft Science Soriaic, Tol. i. pu. i>8-101, 

f We can Ixist Judge, from tJie Jeewiticel raffc ^itli which ho was perse¬ 
cuted, how admirably he h«l delineated the weaknesses and presumption of 
the interproten of tlic iLUcicut«t, who nkone iu the schools aud acHdemies, and 
had acquired great rcuiitation by tboir various ajid copiously exhibited learn¬ 
ing.’ SchioBm'*e £it/nUrtUh voL t p. 120. At p. 270, "SL SidiloHMY 

(■ays, * And it was only a man of VoItmre*s wit and talents, who could throw 
the light of an ontirely now critioiam upon the darkness of those grubbing 
and collecting pedouw 
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ridicule, not as the test of truth, hut as the scourge of 
folly. And with such eflfect was the punishment admin¬ 
istered, that not only did the pedants and theologians of 
his own time wince under the lash, but even their suc¬ 
cessors feel their ears tingle when they read his biting 
words; and they revenge themselves by reviling the 
memory of that great writer, whose works are as a thorn 
in their side, and whose very name they hold in undis¬ 
guised abhorrence. 

These two classes have, indeed, reasons enough for the 
hatred with which they still regard the greatest French¬ 
man of the eighteenth century. For, Voltaire did more 
than any other man to sap the foundation of ecclesiastical 

? ower, and to destroy the supremacy of classical studies. 

his is not the place fordiscussingthc theological opinions 
which he attacked; but of the state of classical opinions 
an idea may be formed, by considering some of those cir¬ 
cumstances which were recorded by the ancients respect¬ 
ing their history, and which, until the appearance of 
Voltaire, were implicitly believed by modem scholars, 
and through them by the people at large. 

It was b^elicvcd that, in ancient times, Mars ravished 
a virgin, and that the offspring of the intrigue were no 
other than llomulus and Remus, both of whom it was 
intendedto put to death; but they were fortunately saved 
by the attentions of a sfae-wolf and a woodpecker; the 
wolf giving them suck, and the woodfKJckcr protecting them 
from insects. It was, moreover, believed that Romulus 
and Retiius, when grown up to man’s estate, determined 
to build a city, and that, being joined by the descendants 
of the Trojan warriors, they succeeded in erecting Rome. 
It was believed that both brothers came to an untimely 
end; Remus being murdered, and Romulus being taken 
up to heaven by his father, who descended for that pur¬ 
pose in the midst of a tempest. The great scholars then 
proceeded to relate the succession of several other kings; 
the most remarkable of whom was Numa, whose only 
communications with his wife were carried on in a sacred 
grove. Another of the sovereigns of Rome was TuUus 
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Hostilius, who, having offended the clergy, perished from 
the effects of their anger; his death being caused by light¬ 
ning, and preceded by pestilence. Then again, there was 
one Servius Tullius, who was also a king, and whose great¬ 
ness was proOTosticated by the appearanceof flames round 
his head as he was sleeping in his cradle. After this, it 
was but asUght matter that the ordinarylawsof mortality 
should be suspended; we were, therefore, assured that 
those ignorant barbarians, the early Romans, passed two 
hundred and forty-five years under the government of 
only seven kings, all of whom were elected in the prime 
oi’ life, one of whom was expelled tlie city, and three of 
whom were put to death. 

These are a few of the idle stories in which the great 
scholars took intense delight, and which, dining many 
centuries, wore supposed to form a necessary part of the 
annals of the Latin empire, indeed, so universal was 
the credulity, that, until they were destroyed by Voltaire, 
there were only four writers who had ventured openly to 
attack them. Cluverius, Perizonius,Pouilly,and lleaufort 
were the names of these bold innovators; but by none of 
them was any impression made on the public mind. The 
works of Cluverius and Perizonius, being composed in 
I.atin, were addressed entirely to a class of readers who, 
infatuated with a loveof antiquity,would listen to nothing 
that diminished thereputation of its history. Pouillyand 
lleaufort wrote in French; both of them, and especially 
Beaufort, were men of considerable ability; but their 
jiowers were not versatile enough to enable them to ex¬ 
tirpate prejudices which were so strongly protected, and 
which had been fostered by the education of many suc¬ 
cessive generations. 

The service, therefore, rendered by Voltaire in purg¬ 
ing history of these foolish conceits, is, not that he was 
the first by whom they were attacked, but that he was 
the first to attack them with success; and this because 
he was also the first who mingled ridicule with argu¬ 
ment, thus not only assailing the system, but also weak¬ 
ening the authority of those by whom the system was 
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supported. Ilis irony, his wit, his pungent and telling 
sarcasms, produced more effect than the gravest argu* 
ments could have done; and there can be no doubt that 
he was fully justified in using those great resources 
with which nature had endowed him, since by their aid 
he advanced the interests of truth, and relieved men 
from some of their most inveterate prejudices. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that ridicule was 
the only means employed by Voltaire in effecting this 
important object. So far from that, I can say with con¬ 
fidence, after a careful comparison of both writers, that 
themost decisivear^mentsadvanced by Niebuhragainst 
the early history of Koine, had all been anticipated by 
Voltaire; in whose works tliey may be found, by whoever 
will take the trouble of reading what this great man has 
written, instead of ignorantly railing against liim. With¬ 
out entering into needless detail, it is enough to mention 
that, amidst a great variety of very ingenious and very 
learned discussion, Niebulur has putforward several views 
with which later critics have been dissatisfied; but that 
tliere are three, and only three, principles which arc fun¬ 
damental to his history, and which it is impossible to 
refute. These are:—I. That, on account of the inevit¬ 
able intermixture of fable essential to a rude people, no 
nation can possess trustworthy details respecting its own 
origin. JI. That even such early documents as the Ko- 
raans might have possessed, had been destroyed before 
they were incorporated into a regular history. III. That 
ceremonies establislicd in honourof certain events alleged 


to have taken place in former times, were a proof, not that 
the events had happened, but that they were believed to 
have happened. The whole fabric of the early history of 
Home at once fell to pieces, as soon as these three prin¬ 
ciples were applied to it. What, however, is most remark¬ 
able, is, that not only are all three laid down by Voltaire, 
but their bearing upon Roman history is distinctly shown. 
He says that no nation is acquainted with its own origin; 
so that all primitive history is necessarily an invention.^^'^ 


*** rimogiiiation soule ^ui ft Cent les premidrea hiatvirea. Non 
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lie remarks, that since even such historical works as the 
Romans once possessed, were all destroyed when their 
city was burned, no confidence can be placed in the ac¬ 
counts which, at a much later period, are given by Livy 
and other compilers.'^ And, as innumerable scholars 
busied themselves in collecting evidence respecting cere- 
moniesinstituted in celebration of certain events, and then 
appealed to the evidence in order to prove the events, 
Voltaire makes a reflection which now seems very obvious, 
but which these learned men had cntii’ely overlooked. 1 le 
notices, that their labour is bootless, because the date of 
the evidence is, with extremely few exceptions, much later 
than the date of the event to which it refers. In such 
cases, the existence of a festival, or of a monument, proves, 
indeed, the belief which men entertain, but by no means 
proves the reality of the occurrence concerning which the 
belief is held.*'" This simple, but important maxim, is, 
even in our own days, constantly lost sight of, wliile be¬ 
fore the eighteenth century it was universally neglected. 
Ilcncc it was that historians were able to accumulate 
fables which were believed without examination it 

HiMilomrnt peii]>lo mvente won mRifl il mvcntn aiiRni Torigino 

dsi inoTido tniticr/ JHd, article sec. 2, iu (TCnvrf/tf vol. xL 

{». lur>. Bee also \m articlo on Chruuology, voL xxxviii. i>. 77, for tlic Appli¬ 
cation of this to the liidtoiy of Rome, whore he sayH, * Li> 6 n'a gnixle 
do diro on quollo ann^ Romulus commeu^n pretendu regne.’ And at 
vol. XXXvi. * hiiLshts peunlea bo sent attribuoB dus origuios ImaginaireBj 

«^t auenn n’a t^iuchd h la vdritaDle/ 

* Qu’on faese attontion qne la rdpnbliquo rouuuao a cinq centa ons 
AaR8 liistorienB^ quo Tito Tavu iui-moiuc dt^plorc la perto des autrcB monu- 
incuts qui pdrirent preAque tonx dans riucendie de && l)tcL 

in Fol. xL p. 202. Atp-188, * copeuple, n nkuMiten coraparaison dc» 

UAtioDH ABiatiqucA, adte cinq centa anndcB sana liiAtorieiis. Ainsi; il n'est pas 
Burprouant que liomuiuB ait etd le iilB de hlars, qu*iine louve ait dtu ba iiour- 
ricu, qu’il Alt niarcii^ avoc miUe bommea do atm village dc Homo centre 
vingt-cinq miUe combAttanta du village des Sabina.’ 

1^0 ( Pqj. exixa de ddmen?e, par qnel opiniutretdabaurde, taut de com- 
pibiteurs ont-ils voulu prouver dans tant do yolumoM duonnea, qu’uno fete 
publique dtablie en rndmoire d’un dvdnement dtait une ddmonatmtion de la 
vdritd do cet dydnamoutP ’ JSssm ntr /as JfawSf in (Ehotcm, vol. p. IW, 
also tho same remark applied to monuments, in chap. cxcTii., (Euvras, 
vol. xviii. pp. 412*414; and agtdn, in vol. xL pp. 20S, 204. 

'La^lupart dea hiatoirca ont dtd cruea sane oxamon, et cetto crdaoce 
oat UA prdjugo. Fabiua Pictor racooto auo, pluaieura ai^clea avant lui. une 
veatale de la ville d'Albe, allant puiaer ae Tcau dons ea cruebe, fut violde, 
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being altogether forgotten, that fables, as Voltaire says, 
begin to be current in one generation, are established in 
the second, become respectable in the third, while in the 
fourth generation temples are raised in honour of them.'^* 
1 have been the more particular in s'tating theimmense 
obligations history is under to Voltaire, because in Eng¬ 
land there exists against him a prejudice, which nothing 
but ignorance, or something worse than ignorance, can 
excuse and because, taking him on the whole, he is 
probably the greatest historian Europe has yet produced. 
In reference, however, to the mental habits of the eigh- 


qu'elle ACCOuehA de Romuliifi ct de Rdmun, qu'ils fui«nt nourrift par uno 
louvd, «tc. Le peiiple roriiain crut cetto fable; il n’^xaiuina point Hi dan h 
ct tompd^ld il y avuit doe voetAlca dans le LoUuni, a’U dUit vruisemblnblo one 
la iille d'un roi sortit dc aon convent m cruche> a41 dtalt probatdo 

i u^QDe louTO alUittlt dcui enfauia au lieu de Ich ; le pr^jug^ a etabllt.’ 

)toC, Philos, artielo lu vu\. xlL pp. 488, 480. 

* lioa aniAtour? du iiierreilloux diitaionl: Il mat bion quo ccafaita aoient 
\nitf puiaquo taiitn de iiioQumenU cn Hont hi preuvo. Kt nmirt dimonH; Il 
faut bten qu’Urt aeient faux, pniAqiie lo vulgaire loa a cnia. Udo fablo a 
auolquo couivi dann uno genemliun^ die n'etablit dniLS la socuude; die 
uevibDt re8|)OctAblo daua latrolHidnu; la quatrii^me lui dUHe den tompluH.’ 
Prafffnmtu Hur r Jlidoirff arliclo i. in voL xxvii. pp. li>8, 

In iliia caae, on iu many oifaura, iKiiomncn haa been fortified }>y bl^try | 
for, na TiOrd Campbell truly Hay» t>f Voltairo, * einco tho Fnmeb Itovouilion, 
an indiaevinunAte nbuM of tbia antlior baa been in ICu^rland tbo lust of ortho* 
doxy aud loyalty.' • Chrc/^jHMmy vol. it. p. 83^. Ijidoud, to 

extensively has tKo public mind been prejudiceda^inat this great nuui, tlial, 
until a’very few year a ago, when 1x>rd Bmugbatn piibliAbod a life of him, 
there waa no book in iltc KagliaU language contuiiiing a tolorablo 
acoonnt of one of the most inflnenliA] wrilcn Franco bas ])n>duee<l. 'riiis 
work of Lord Drouglmnrs, though a middling perfonnanco, Ih at least lui 
honest one, anil, as it hannonizes with ilio genom H])int of our time, it lias 
probably had comddorablu weight, lu it be says of Vol tain?, ^nor can any 
one ainco the days of Lntbor be namod, to whom iho spirit of free inquiry, 
nay, the emancipation of (he human mind fnitu spiritual tyninny, owes u 
more lasting debt of gratitude.* Srow^hani'/i lAft of VoUairf*y p. 1:i3. It 1 h 
certain, that the better tbo lustory <A tbo dgbtcenth century is understood, 
the more the roputation of Voltdre will increase; ns was dearly forcc^con by 
a celebrated writer ncaily a gonoralion ago. In 1831, liCrmiuiur wrote those 
remarkabln, and, as tlie ref^nlt has proved, prophetic words: ^ 11 eat temps de 
revunir k doe ecntixueneplus rospcctoeux pour la m^nioire de Voltiure. > . « 
Voltaire a fait pour ia Franco cc quo LeibiiiU a i^t pour I’Allcmagnu; pen* 
dant trob-quarts do si^le il a rcpiesratd eons pays, puissant a la manbro do 
Luther ot do Napoldon; il ost destine a sumyre a bien dcs gloirus, et jo 
plains ceux qui se sont oublids jusqa'A Iwscr tomber dcs paroles d^aignouHos 
sur le gdoio do cet homme.' Zermmur, miosophie dn vol. i. p. lOD. 

Compare the glowing eulogy in L<mgchamp et Wafpi^t'Cy Mtmoires sur Vot^- 
Uure, toL li. pp. 868, 389, with the remarks of Saint-Lambert, in 
Tol. 1 . p. 203. 
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tcenth century, it is important to show, that in the same 
period similar comprehensiveness was being displayed by 
other French historians; so that in this case, as in all 
others, we shall find that a large share of what is 
effected, even by the most eminent men, is due to the 
character of the age in which they live. - 

The vast labours of Voltaire towards reforming theold 
method of writing history, were greatly aided by those 
important works which Montesquieu put forward during 
the same period. In 1734,this remarkable man pub¬ 
lished what may be trulj called the first book in which 
there can be found any infonnation concerning the real 
history of Rome; because it is also tlie first in which the 
affairs of the ancient world arc treated in a large and 
cumpreliensivc spirit.*^^ Fourteen years later, there ap¬ 
peared, by the same autlior, the Spirit of Laws; a more 
famous production, but, as it seems to me, not a grc'atcr 
one. The immense merit of the Spirit of Laws is, indeed, 
inconto.stable, and cannot be affected by the captious at¬ 
tempts made to diminish it by those minute critics, who 
seem to think that when they detect the occasional errors 
of a great man, they in some degree reduce him to their 
own level. It is notsuch petty cavilling which can dosti'oy 
an European reputation; and the noble work of Mon¬ 
tesquieu will long survive all athicks of this kind, be¬ 
cause its large and suggestive generalizations would 
retain their v^uc even if the particular factsof which the 
illustrations consist were all unfounded.*^' Still, I am 

Vifir de MonUs^'mf p. xir-, prefixod to bi«i workn. 

B(‘fore the only two {ttgaI thinkiira who Lad mlly fltufliGd 

Homan history were MacchiaTulli and Vico: but MHcrliiavelli did not att(*mpt 
any things approiudimg the ^>imerali 2 ationM of Montu^uicii^ uid he suircred, 
moreover, mm the wrioua deficiency of beiug too much occupied with the 
practical utility of liis Kubject Vico, whose icenius whh perhaps even mow 
vast than that of KoDtCHquion, can hardly bo comidei'od Ins rival for, 
tlioiigh his ^iensa Nom containa tlio moat profound news on ancient history, 
they are ratiier glimpses ui* truth, Uian a t^stomatic investigation of any one 
punod. 

*\V]neh M. Guiaot (CiciUMtwn m voL iv. p. in his remarka 

on the Ja Zoi$y does not take mifliciently into conaidmtioiL A juatcr 

appreciation of Montesquieu will be found in CbsisM, Hiti, de la PhUonophief 
partii. vol. i. p. 182; and in Comte, thwlivcy vol. iv. pp. 243>252| 
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inclined to believe, that in point of original thought it is 
barely equal to his earlier work, though it is unques¬ 
tionably the fruit of much greater reading. Without, 
however, instituting a comparison between them, our 
present object is merely to consider the contributions 
they jointly contain towards a right understanding of his¬ 
tory, and the way in which those contributions are con¬ 
nected with the general spirit of the eighteenth century, 

. In this point of view, Acre are, in the works of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, two leading peculiarities. The first is, the com¬ 
plete rejection of those personal anecdotes,and those trivial 
details respecting individuals, which belong to biography, 
but with which, as Montesquieu clearly saw, history has 
no concern. The other peculiarity is, the very remark¬ 
able attempt which he first made to effect an union be¬ 
tween the history of man and those sciences which deal 
with the external world. As these are the two great ‘ 
characteristics of the method adopted by Montesquieu, it 
will be necessary to give some account of them, before 
we can understand the place he really occu[)ies, as one 
of the founders of the philosophy of history. 

We have already seen that Voltaire had strongly in¬ 
sisted on the necessity of reforming history, by paying 
more attention to the history of the people, and less at¬ 
tention to that of their political and military rulers. 
We have also seen, that this great improvement was so 
agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it was gene¬ 
rally and quickly adopted, and thus became an indica¬ 
tion of those democratic tendencies, of which it was in 
reality a result. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Montesquieu should have taken the same course, even 
before the movement had been clearly declared; since 
he, like most great thinkers, w£« a representative of the 
intellectual condition, and .a satisfier of the intellectual 
wants, of the age in which he lived, 

what constitutes the peculiarity of Montesquieu 

261. Compm CharU$ ComUf T^aM de toL i. p. 125, vitli Jifrycfs 

da In^iittUonsJudicknrei, rol. i. p. hi., re^pectiiig the vaet inuoTAtion^ 
he introduced, 
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in this matter, is, that with him a contempt for those 
details respecting courts, ministers, and princes, in which 
ordinary compilers take great delight, was accompanied 
by an equal contempt for other details which are really 
interesting, because they concern the mental habits of 
the few truly eminent men who, from time to time, have 
appeared on the stage of public life. This was because 
Montesquieu perceived that, though these things are very 
interesting, they are also very unimportant. He knew, 
what no historian before him had even suspected, that in 
the great march of human affairs, individual peculiarites 
count for nothing; and that, therefore, the historian has 
no business with them, but should leave them to the bio> 
grapher, to whose province they properly belong. The 
consequence is, that not only does he treat the most pow¬ 
erful princes with such disregard as to relate the reigns 
of six emperors in two lines,**® but he constantly enforces 
the necessity, even in the case of eminent men, of subor¬ 
dinating their special influence to the more general influ¬ 
ence of the surrounding society. Thus, many writers had 
ascribed the ruin of the Roman Republic to the ambition 
of Cajsar and Pompey, and particularly to the deep 
schemes of Cffisar. This, Montesquieu totally denies. 
According to his view of history, no great alteration can 
be effected except by virtue of a long train of antece¬ 
dents, where alone we are to seek the cause of what to 


a superficial eye is the work of individuals. The repub¬ 
lic, therefore, was overthrown, not by Caesar and Pompey, 
but by that state of things which made the success of 
Cajsar and Pompey possible.'** It is thus that the events 
which ordinary historiMis relate are utterly valueless. 
Such events, mstead of being causes, are merely the 


He sa^B of the omporor Maximiii^ ^il fiit tu6 avec non fila par aee 
K»ldat8. Lha deux premiers Ooidicna p(lcmat en A^que. Maxime, Dalbm, 
3t le troiai^me Oordlen furent maaaacr^’ Grandeur et Decadence dee 
'miw, chap. xn.f in (Euores de MonUeauieuy p. 107« 

Ibid. chap, xi.^ in (Kuvree de pn. 140-153. Compare a 

limilar remiirk, rcapectlng Charloa XII.^ in ^eprit det Lois, lirre x. chap xiii 

p. 

TOL. I. 3 C 
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occasions on which the real caiMes act.*“ They may be 
called the accidents of history; and they must!:«treated 
as subservient to those vast a^ comprehensive con> 
ditions, by which alone the rise fall of nations are 
ultimately governed.*®* * \ 

This, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, 
that he effected a complete separation between biography 
and history, and taught historians to study, not the pe¬ 
culiarities of individual character, but the general aspect 
of the society in which the peculiarities appeared. If this 
remarkable man had accomplished nothing further, he 
would have renderedan incalculable service to history, by 
pointing out how one of its most fertile sources of error 
might be safely removed. And although, unhappily, we 
have not yet reaped the full benefit of his example, this is 
because his successors have rarely had the capacity of 
rising to so high a generalization: it is, however, certain, 
that since his time, an approximation towards such ele¬ 
vated views may be noticed, even among those inferior 
writers who, for want of sufficient grasp, are unable to 
adopt them to their full extent. 

In addition to this, Montesquieu made another great 
advance in the method of treating history. He was the 
first who, in an inquiry into the relations between the so¬ 
cial conditions of a country and its jurisprudence, called 
in the aid of physical knowledge, in order to ascertain how 
the character of any given civilization is modified by the 
action of the external world. In his work on the Spirit of 
Laws^ he studies the way in which both the civil and po¬ 
litical legislation of a people are naturally connected with 

Ob tho difiereDCe between ctuse ud occBftloD; see Ormiiem d D4* 
cad, ebap. i p. 120. 

186 jr ft dee cauM ^^reles, eoit moralee, eoit pb;pique8, qui agissent 
dans cheque monarchies I'^Uventi U maintiennenti ou la pr^cipitent: toue 
lea accidents sent aoumie k cea causee; et»la hasard d’oiie iMtullei c48t-^ 
dire una cause particuliire^ a roind un 6tsX, il t aroit une cause gdodrale qui 
(aiaoit que cat dtat davoit pdiir par une a^e nataille. Eb ub uot,rallure 
priocipM entrains avac alia tous las aeddeats particulien.' Onmd, d Dicad, 
ih$ jRomidmf chap. xviU. p. 173. 
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their climate, soil, and food.**^ It is true, that in this vast 
enterprise he almost entirely failed; but this was because 
meteorology, chemistry, and physiology, were still too 
backward to admit of auchanundertaking. This, however, 
affects the value only of his conclusions, not of his method; 
and here, as elsewhere, we see the great thinker tracing 
the outline of apian, which,4n the then state of knowledge, 
it was irntrassible to fill up, and the completion of which 
he was obliged to leave to the riper experience and more 
powerful resources of a later age. Thus to anticipate the 
inarch of*the human intellect, and, as it were, forestal 
its subsequent acquisitions, is the peculiar prerogative of 
minds of the highest order; and it is this which gives to 
the writings of M^ontesquieu a certain fragmentary and pro¬ 
visional appearance, which was the necessary consequence 
ofa profoundly speculative genius dealing with materials 
that were intractable, simply because science had not yet 
reduced them to order by generalizing the laws of their 
phenomena. Hence it is, that mftny of the inferences 
drawn by Montesquieu are untenable; such, for instance, 
as those regarding the effect of diet in stimulating popu¬ 
lation by increasing the fecundity of women,’*® and the 
effect of climate in altering the proportion between the 
births of ihe sexes.**® In other cases, an increased ac¬ 
quaintance with barbarous nations has sufficed to correct 
his conclusions, particularly those concerning the effect 
which he supposed climate to produce onindivid^ual cha- 
racter; for we have now the most decisive evidence, that 
he was wrong in asserting*^® that hot climates make people 
unchaste and cowardly, whUe cold climates make them 
virtdous and brave. 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, be¬ 
cause, in all the highest branches of knowledge, the main 


Le TEnnit de» Lot*, books xIt. to xriii. inclnsiTo; ia <E\tvre$, pp. 
300-330. 

Ihid, lim xxiit. chftp. ziiL p. 396. Comp&re Bui'dach^ ThiiU 
Phfffioioffie, Tol. ii. p. 110. 

IhitL liTTt XTi. chftp, «od lim zzIU. chap. xii. pp. 317,895. 

^ Ibid. liTTa zir. chap. il| livre ztu. cbi^. ii, and aliewhera. 

3 C 2 
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difficulty is, not to discover facts, but to discover the true 
method according to which the laws of the facts may be as¬ 
certained.^*^ In mis, Montesquieu performeda doubleser¬ 
vice, since he not only enrich^ history, but also strength¬ 
ened itsfoundation. Heenrichedhistory by incorporating 
with itphysical inquiries; and he stren^hened histoiy by 
separating it from biography, and thus freeing It from dc- 
tailswhicn are always unimportant,and often unauthentic. 
And although he committed the error of studying the 
influence of nature over men considered as individuSs,’** 
rather than over men considered as an aggregate society, 
this arose principally from the fact that, in his time, the 
resources necessary for the more complicated study had 
not yet been created. Those resources, as 1 have shown, 
are political economy and statistics; political economy 
supplying the means of connecting the laws of physical 
agents with the laws of the inequality of wealth, and, 
therefore, withagreat variety of social disturbances; while 
statistics enable us to verify those laws in their widest 
extent, and to prove how completely the volition of indi¬ 
vidual men is controlled by their antecedents, and by the 
circumstances in which they are placed. It ^ya3, therefore, 
not only natural, but inevitable, that Montesquieu should 
fail in nls magnifleent attempt to unite the laws of the 
human mind with the laws of external nature. He failed. 


partly because the sciences of external nature were too 
backward, end partly because those other branches of 
knowledge which connect nature with man were still un¬ 
formed. For, as to political economy, it had no existence 
as a science until the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
in 1776,twenty*oneyears after the death of Montesijuieu. 


Oa the supreme importance of method, see mj defence of Bichat in 
the next chapter. 

*** How completely futile ibis whs, ae regards results, is evideat from 
the fact, that a hunored jears after he wrote, we, with all our increased 
knowledn can aflirm nothing poaitivelj reacting the direct action of 
climate,lOM, and soil, in xnodlu/itig individuu chapter; though it has, 
I truat, appeared in the second clwpter of this Introduction, that some* 
thing can oe aseertmned reepectuig ueir Indirect action, that is, their ac¬ 
tion on indiTidmJ minds tmugh the medium of sodm and economical 
organisation. 
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As to statistics, their philosophy is a still more recent 
ci'eation, since it is only during the last thirty years that 
they havebeensystematicallyappli^dto social phenomena; 
the earlierstatistieians beingraerely a body of industrious 
collectors, groping in the dark, bringing together facts 
of every kind without selection or method, and whose 
labours were consequently unavailable for those im¬ 
portant purposes to which they have been successfully 
applied during the present generation. 

Only two years after the publication of the Spirit of 
Laws^ Turgot delivered those celebrated lectures, of 
which it has been said, that in them he created the 
philosophy of history.*^* This praise is somewhat ex- 
aggeratecl: for in the most important matters relating 
to the philosophy of his subject, he takes the same view 
as Montesquieu; and Montesquieu, besides preceding him 
iii point of time, was his superior certainly in learning, 
])erhaps in genius. Still, the merit of Turgot is immense; 
and he belongs to that extremely smidl class of men 
who have looked at history comprehensively, and have 
recognized the almost boundless knowledge needed for 
its investigation. In this respect, his method is identical 
with that of Montesquieu, since teth of these great men 
excluded from their scheme the personal details which 
ordinary historians accumulate, and concentrated their 
attention upon those large general causes, by the operation 
of which the destinies of nations are permanciitlyaffected. 
Turgot clearly perceived, that, notwithstanding the 
variety of events produced by the play of human 
passions, there is amid this apparent confusion a 
principle of order, and a regularity of march, not to be 
mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough to seize 
the history of man as a complete and single whole. 


^ II a ert^ ea 1760 la philoa^hie de I’htstoue dans ses deux discoure 
pronoueda en Sorbonne.’ IiiA. de la JPhiloeophie^ I. sdrie, toI. i. p. 147. 

There is a short notice of these striking ptt>ductaoz» in Cmdcrcd, Fie de 
Tnrffctf pp. 11-16. 

IVothing can he better than bis summary of this vast conception: 
*Tuub lea &goa aont enebainda par une auite de cauaea et d’efle^ qni lient 
I'dtat du monde k toua ceux qui I'ont prdeddd.* Second Dieovurti en Sor^ 
koHHef in Qiuma de Tw^, voL il p. Every Turgot wrote ou 
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It is true that Turgot, subsequently engaged in political 
life, never possessed sufficient leisure to fill up the 
splendid outline of what he so successfully sketched: 
but though in the execution of his plan he fell short of 
Montesquieu, still the analog between the two men is 
obvious, as also is their relation to the age in which 
they lived. They, as well as Voltaire, were the uncon¬ 
scious advocates of the democratic movement, inasmuch 


as they discountenanced the homage which historians 
had formerly paid to individuals, and rescued history 
from being a mere recital of the deeds of political and 
ecclesiastical rulers. At the same time, Turgot, by the 
captivating prospects which he held out of future pro¬ 


gress,'*® and by the picture which he drew of the 
capacity of society to improve itself, increased the im¬ 
patience which his countrymen were beginning to feel 
against that despotic government, in whose presence 
amelioration seemed to be hopeless. These, and similar 
speculations, which now for the first time appeared in 
French literature, stimulated the activity of the intel¬ 
lectual classes, cheered them under the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, and emboldened them to the 
arduous enterprise of leading on the people to attack the 
institutions of their native land. Thus it was, that in 


France every thing tended to the same result. Every 
thing indicated the approach of some sharp and terrible 
struggle, in which the spirit of the present should war 
with the spirit of the past; and in which it should be 
finally settled, whether the people of France could frce 
tliemselves from the chains m which they had long been 


hiBtory u a development of tbia pregnut sentence. That he understood the 
necessity of an historian being acquainted with phyricol science^ and with 
the laws of the coiidgura^on of the earth, climate, soil, and the like, is evi¬ 
dent in his fra^ent, La G4opn^)hde in (Euiru, vol. ii. pp. lik>- 

208. It is 00 alirtt proof of his j^litical that in 1750 be distinctly 

foretold the freedom of the American colomes. Compare CEuvret de Tui'gittf 
vol. ii. p. <56, with Mem, $ttr voL i p. 130. 

A confidence which is apparent in bis economical as well as in bis 
historical works. In 1811, Sir James Mackintoah writes, that Turgot ^had 
more comprebeorive views i>t the progress of society than any man since 
Bacon: * Mem, of Mackmioeh, voh ii. p. 133; and see a similar remark by 
Dugald Stewart, in his ^hiloe, of the il&d. v<^ i. p. 246. 
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held, or whether, missing their aim, they were doomed 
to sink still lower in that ignominious vassalage, which 
makes even the moat splenmd periods of their political 
history a warning and a lesson to the civilized world. 
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rKOXIHATR CAUSES OP THK FRENCH REVOLUTION AFTER THE MIDDLE OF 

TUE EICBTEENTB CENTURY. 

In the last chapter but one, I have attempted to ascertain 
what those circumstances were which, almost immediately 
after the death of Louis XIV., prepared the way for the 
French Revolution. The result of the inquiry has been, 
that the French intellect was stimulated into activity by 
the examples and teachings of England; and that this 
stimulus caused, oratalleventsencouraged,agreat breach 
between the government of Franco and its literature;—a 
breach the more remarkable, because during the reign of 
Louis XIV. the literature,notwithstandingitstemporarjr 
brilliancy, had been invariably submissive, and had inti* 
mately allied itself with the government, which was always 
ready to reward its services. We have also seen that, this 
rupture having arisen between the governing classes and 
the intellectum classes, it followed, that the former, true 
to their ancient instincts, began to chastize that spirit of 
inquiiy to which they were unaccustomed: hence those 
persecutions which, with hardly a single exception, were 
directed against every man of letters, and hence too those 
systematic attempts to reduce literature to a subserviency 
similartotbatinwhichithadbeen held under Louis XIV. 
It has, moreover, appeared, that the gimt Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century, though smarting from the injuries 
constantly inflicted on them by the government and the 
church, abstmned from attacking the government, but 
directed all their hostility against the church. This ap¬ 
parent anomaly, of the religious institutions being assailed, 
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and the political institutions being spared, has been shown 
to be a perfectly natural circumstance, arising out of the 
antecedents of the French nation; and an attempt has 
been made to explain what those antecedents were, and 
how they acted. In the present chapter, I purpose to 
complete this inquir 3 r by examining the next great stage 
in the history of the French mind. It was needful that, 
before both church and state could fall, men should 
change the ground of their hostility, and should attack 
political abuses with the zeal they had hitherto reserved 
for religious ones. The question, therefore, now arises, as 
to the circumstances underwhich this change took place, 
and the period when it actually occurred. 

The circumstances which accompanied this great 
change are, as we shall presently see, very complicated; 
and, as they have never yet been studied in connexion 
with each other, I sliall, in the remaining part of this 
volume, examine them at considerable length. On this 
point it will, I think, be practicable to arrive at some 
precise and well-defined results respecting the history of 
the French Revolution. But the other point, namely, the 
time at which the change took place, is not only much 
more obscure, but by its nature will never admit of com¬ 
plete precision. This, however, is a deficiency it possesses 
in common with every other change in the history of 
man. The circumstances of each change may always bo 
known,provided theevidence is ampleand autnentic. But 
no amount of evidence can enable us to fix the dUte of the 
change itself. That to which attention is usually drawn 
by the compilers of history is, not the change, but is 
merely the external result which follows the change. The 
real history of the human race is the history of tenden¬ 
cies which are perceived by the mind, and not of .events 
which are discerned by the senses. It is on this account 
that no historical epoch will ever admit of that chrono¬ 
logical precision familiar to antiquaries and genealogists. 
The death of a prince, the loss of a battle, and the change 
of a dynasty, are matters which fall entirely within the 
province of the senses; and the moment in which they 
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happen can be recorded by the most ordinary observers. 
But those great intellectual revolutions upon which all 
other revolutions are based, cannot be measured by so 
simple a standard. To trace the movements of the human 
mind, it is necessary to contemplate it under several 
-aspects, and then coordinate the results of what we have 
separately studied. By this means we arrive at certain 
general conclusions, which, like the ordinary estimate of 
averages, increase in value in proportion as we increase 
the number of instances from which they are collected. 
That this is a safe and available method, appears not only 
from the historverfphysical knowledge,* but also from the 
fact, that it is tne basis of the empirical maxims by which 
all men of sound understanding are guided in those ordi- 
imry transactions of life to which the generalizations of 
science have not yet been applied. Indeed such maxims, 
which are highly valuable, and which in their aggregate 
form what is called common sense, are never collected 
with any thing like the precautions that the philosophic 
historian ought to feel himself bound to employ. 

The real objection, therefore, to generaUzations re^ 
specting the development of the intellect of a nation is, 
not that they want certainty, but that they lack precision. 
This is just the point at which the historian diverges from 
the annalist. That the English intellect, for example, is 
gradually becoming more democratic, or, as it is termed, 
more liberal, is as certain as that the crown of this coun- 
try is woim by Queen Victoria. But though both these 
statements are equally certain, the latter statement is 
more precise. We can tell the very day on which the 
Queen ascended the throne; the moment of her death 
will be known with equd precision; and there can be no 
doubt that many other particulars respecting her will be 
minutely and accurately preserved. In tracing, however, 
the growth of English liberalism, all such exactness deserts 
us. We can point out the year in which the Reform Bill 


^ For a p^ular but able viev of tbe rdue of averageB in mentific in- 


«nor a p^uiar but able vievoz tne ruue ot ave 
qumoBf Bee uincheT^ DUc» <m Nat, rMo$, S15-219» 
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was passed; but who can point out the year in which the 
Reform Bill first became necessary ? In the same way, 

- that the Jews will be admitted into parliament, is as cer> 
tain as that the Catholics have been admitted. Both 
these measures are the inevitable result of that increasing 
indifference to theological disputes, which must now be 
obvious to every man who does not wilfully shut his eyes. 
But while we know the hour in which the bill for Catholic 
emancipation received the assent of the crown, there is no 
one now living who can tell even the year in which simi¬ 
lar justice will be granted to the Jews. Both events are 
equally certain, but both events are not equally precise. 

This distinction between certainty and precision I 
have stated at some length, because it seems to be little 
understood,^ and because it is intimately connected with 
the subject now before us. The fact of the French intel¬ 
lect having, during the eighteenth century, passed 
through two totally distinct epochs, can be proved by 
every description of evidence; but it is impossible to as¬ 
certain the precise time when one epoch succeeded the 

* As we Me is the preteneions set forth hj TnAthematiciaoe, who often 
suppose that an amount of certmntj can he attuned in their own purtuits not 
to M found in anv other. This error has prvWU^ arisen, as Locae suggeete, 
from confusing deomew with certuut/. oh JIur/um UnderdfSidinff, 

book iv. chap. ii. secs. D uid 10, in JForkSf vol. il pp. 73, 74. See also 
Cotnle, Juliet. yoL i. p. 108, whereitis justlj ob^rved, that all branches 
of knowledge capable of being^ generalised into acieneea admit of equal cer¬ 
tainty, but not of equal precision: * u, d*apr5s Texplication prdeduente, lee 
divorsee sciences ddvent n^ceesairement presenter une pr4cisi(Ai tr^in^^Oi 
il n'en est nullement aiiisi de leur certitime.' This is handled uuaatiaiacto^y 
by Montucla (Hid, dei toL i. p. 38), who says, that the ptincipid 

cause of the j^uliar certainty reached by the mathematician is, that ^ d'une 
id4e Claire u ne d4duit qne dee consequences claires et mcontestables.' 
Similarly, Cudworth (EUsilect. Sjfidem, yoL iii. p. 377): ^ nay the yerr essence 
of truth here is this clear perceptibility, or intelligibility.’ On tne other 
hand, Kmit, a far deeper thinker, aymded this confusiou. by making mathe¬ 
matical clearness the mark of a g( certain^ rather tnan of a of it: 

^Jlie mathematische Gewissheit beisst auch £yidena, well ein intuitiyee 
Brkenntniss klarer ist, als ein discursives. Obgloich also beides, das maUie- 
matischc and das philoeophiache VemunfterkeQUtzkUa, an sich gleich ^wiss 
ist^ BO ist doch die Art der Qowiasheit in beiden yenchieden.’ 

sec. D, in EatUU Werka, rcL i. p. 300. On the opinions of m anoients 
respecting certainty, comport MoUm\ Hid. <U FHcoie ifAUxtmA^, vol. i. . 
p. i06, with JUd«r*$ Hid. b/JdcwU iwsiM. toL ii. p. 46, yol. uL pp. 74^ 426, 
427,484, 614. 
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othw. All that we can do is, to compare the different 
indications which the history of that age presents, and 
arrive at an approximation which may guide future in¬ 
quirers. It would perhaps be more prudent to avoid 
making any particular statement; but as the employ¬ 
ment of dates seems necessary to bring such matters 
clearly before the mind, I wifi, by way of provisional 
hypothesis, fix on the year 1750, as the period when 
, tnose a^tations of society which caused the French 
Revolution entered into their second and political stage. 

That this was about the period when the great move¬ 


ment, hitherto directed against the church, began to be 
turned against the state, is an inference which many 
circumstances seem to warrant. We know on the best 


authority, that towards the year 1750, the French bcgah 
their celebrated inquiries respecting political economy,* 
and that, in their attempt to raise it to a science, they 
were led to perceive the immense injury which the in¬ 
terference of government had produced on the material 
interests of the country.* Hence a conviction arose that, 
evenin regard to the accumulation of wealth, theauthority 
possessed by the rulers of France was mischievous, since 
it enabled them,under the notion of protecting commerce, 
to trouble the freedom of individual action, and to prevent 
trade from running into those profitable channels which 


’ ^Vera I750| deux homines de obaemteun judicieux et profonds, 
conduits per hnB force d^attontion tr^s^utonue i une logi^o rigoureuse, 
d’un noble araoor pour la patrie et pour rhumani^, M. Quesnay et 
M. de Goumay^ s'occup^rent arec suite de savoir si la nature des cbosea 
n*m<itquemt paa une e<uence de I’^onomie politique, et quels seruent lee 
principes do cette science.^ Addiiic$u aux wtvre$ ds 7^^, toL iiL p. 810. 
id. Bmqui (Hisi, de PEconofnie toL ii, p. 7e0 ^ 

1750 i ’ and Voltaire (Diet, article in W/vree, vol zxXTii. 

p. 384) says, ^rere Tan 1760, la natiim, raseasi^ de yers, de tragedies, de 
comtkiie^ d’opdra, de romaufl, dliiatmrBS Tomaneaques, de r^dexions monies 
pluh romanesques encore, et de disputes thdologiquos aur la grace at but les 
<H>nyulBioa8, se mit anfin i raisooser aur lee bl&’ 

^ The revolutionary tendency of this economical movement is noticed in 
Alim'i vol, i. pp, 184,185; where, however, its commencement is 

erroneouilf asM^ed to 'about the year 1761.’ 8 m also, on the hostility 
this causei against government, Mtm, de Cotom, voL i. pp. 7, 8; Mm, 
of MulU PoA, vol L p. 32; and Sarruel, Mid, dw Jacocmieme, vol. i. 
py 19S, vol. ii. p. 152. 
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traders are best able to select for themselves. Scarcely 
had a knowledge of this important truth been diffused, 
when its conseijuences were quickly seen in the national 
literature, and in the habits of national thought. The 
sudden increase in France of works relating to finance 
and to other questions of government, is, indeed, one of 
the most remarkable features of that age. With such 
rapidity did the movement spread, that we are told that, 
soon after 1755, the economists effected a schism be¬ 
tween the nation and the government;® and Voltaire, 
writing in 1759, complains that the charms of lighter 
literature were entirely neglected amidst the general zeal 
for these new studies.® It is not necessary to follow the 
subsequent history of this great change; nor need I trace 
the influence exercised shortly before the Revolution by 
the later economists, and particularly by Turgot, the most 
eminent of their leaders.^ It is enough to say, that within 


^ ^D*Ailleun la natioD accoatam^ k 89 s4paror tonjoun de pliia an 

pluB de eon gouTernemaot, an rainOD de ca dcriraiiiB avoient 

commence k aborder lea dtudee poUtiquoa. CMtoit Tepoque ou la aocto dea 
^coDomiatea ae donsoit le plue de iiiouvoinent» d^puia que la marauia do 
Mirabeau avoit publid, en 1766, aon Ami Ifommei/ ilSsmondi, itid, dea 
J'^ran^, Tol. xxix. p. 2W. Compare Tocfuerilfe, do Lotfis XV, voL ii. 
p. 68. In thia aame year, 1756, Goldamith waa in Fans, and waa ao atruck 
uy the progreas of ioaubordination, that he foretold the freedom of the 
people: thoimh I hardly eay that be vrad not a man to understand the 
movement of the ecoaomiata. Pnor^o Life of GoldondA, voL i. pp. 

109; Foreter'e Life ^ Qcldamth, vol. i. p. 60. 

^ In February 17w, be wntes to Madame du Boccage:' D me parait que 
lea graces et le hon goAt sont bannis de et ont c6d^ hi place a Ia 

liii^taphyaique embrouillde, k la politique dee cervoaux creux, k dee diecus- 
aions dnormes eur lea Auancea, sur le commerce, aur la population, qui ne 
luettront jamats dans V^tat ni un ten, ni un homme uo plus.' (huvrte do 
VoUake, voL lx. p. 486. In 1763 (voL Ixiil p. 204): * Adieu nos beaux 
arts, si lee choeee cootinwent comma elles sont. La rage des rcmontrancca 
et des projets sur les finances a — la nation.’ hlanv of the ablest men 
being thus drawn off from mere literary pursuits, there oegan, about twentj 
years ^fore the Bevolution, a marked deterioration in style, pa^cular^ 
among prose writers. Compare Letireo do Dud^and d WalpoU, vol. ii. p, 866, 
vol iil pp. 163, 290; MSifu de GenHs, vd. ii p. 374, vol r. p. 123, vol. viii. 
pp. 160, §7f} I Mereier s«r JUMeeemt, vol U. p. 161 . 

^ Oeoml, who hated Turgot, mye of him:' son cabinet et sea bureaux ee 
tranaformerent eu ateliers ou lea dconotnistea forgeoient leur systhme et leura 
spdeulationa’ M4m. do Goorgei, voL i p. 406: see also Bumqm, Bid, do 
i^Econ, PoUtiqvo, vol ii. pp. 96-112 j Cmdorod, Vie de TVryd, pp. 32-36 j 
Twiee, Jivgreee of Attm/ Beort. pp. 142 seq. 
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about twenty years after the movement was first clearly 
seen, the taste for economical and financial inquiries be> 
came so common, that it penetrated those parts of society 
where habits of thought are not very frequent; since we 
find that, even in fashionable life,‘ the conversation no 
lon^r turned upon new poems and new pla^ but upon 
pomical questions, and subjects immediately connected 
with them.® Indeed, when Necker, in 1781, published his 
celebrated Report on the Finances of France, the eager¬ 
ness to obtain it was beyond all bounds; six thousand 
copies were sold the first day; and the demand still in¬ 
creasing, two presses were kept constantly at work in 
order to satisfy theuniversalcurlosity.® And what makes 
the democratic tendency of all this the more obvious is, 
that Keeker was at that time one of the servants of the 
crown; so that his work, looking at its general spirit, 
has been truly called on appeal to the people against the 
king by one of the ministers of the king himself.^*’ 

This evidence of the remarkable change which, in or 
about 1750,the French mind underwent, and which formed 
what I term the second epoch of the eighteenth century, 
might be easily strengthened by a wider survey of the 
literature of that time. Immediately after the middle 


* Siimondi, under the yc&r 1774, notices ^ les Merits innombrebles quo 
cheque jonr rojoit dclore lur la politiqne, et qui ayoient ddsonnais remplac4 
dans Vintdret des salons ces nouveautds littdiaires, cea vers, ces aoecootca 
galantes, dont peu d’anndes aupajavant le public dtoit tmiquement oocupd/ 
Iltd. dei toL xxix. p. 495; and a similar remark in jSchiower^s 

£iff?U€enth Centutyf voL ii. p, 

See the account, wntten in Feb. 1761, in Orimm, Corr. Lit, vol. xi. 2G0, 
*where it is said of Necker’s CompU Jtaubif 'La sensation qu'a fidte cet 
ouvra^ est, je crois, sans example; il s’en eet ddbitd plus de tiz mille ex* 
emplsiros le jour memo qu’il a paru, et depuis, le tra^l continue! de deux 
imprimeries n'a pu miSae encore aox demandes multiplides de la capitale, 
des pTDTinces, et dee pajs dtrangers.^ Sd^nr (iSbuiienm, toL i. p. 186) men* 
tions, that Necker’a work was * dans la poche de tous les abb^ et snr la 
toilette de toutee les dames.’ The daughter of Necker, Madame de 8tael, 
saya of her father’s work, ^dmmittratum de* Frances,' on en Tendit quatre* 
vl^ mille exem^atree.’ J)e Siael met la toL i. n. 111. 

The expresmu of the Baron de Montyon : see AdMpkae^e Sidaiy of 
Otorgo Zll* toI. iy. c. 290; and on ^e reyolutionaiy tendeocy of Necker's 
flnandal works, SomavU^ Bign* de Lome XVJ^ toI. ii. pp. xxzyii. xxxviii.^ 
yol iy. pp. 18,148. Necker published a justification oi his book, ^xnalgrd 
a ddfeose da rd.’ Du M4m. m$r p.108. 
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of the centapr, Rousseau published those eloquent works, 
which exercised immense influence, and in which the rise 
of the new epoch is very observable; for this most power¬ 
ful writer abstained from those attacks on Christianity, “ 
which unhappily had been too frequent, and exerted mm- 
self almost exclusivelyagainst the civil and politicalabuses 
of the existing society.'* To trace the effects which this 
wonderful, but in some instances misguided, man produced 
on the mind of his own and of the succeeding generation, 
would occupy too large a share of this Introduction; though 
the inquiry is full of interest, and is one which it were to 
be wished some competent historian would undertake.'^ 

» So fur MI romember, thero is not s singlo instance in any of h'U works; 
and thoM who aasMi him oa this ground should adduce the pjMwagos on which 
thoy rely, instead of bringing v^e general obargee. Compare Life of 
Jioueeeau^ in Brottffhanfe Aim of LetterSf toL i. p. Idt); Stfmdltn, Oee^ der 
ihcoitiff. iViseenscha/UHj roL ii. p. 442 •, Mercier ««r Jhuescan, 1791, Tol. is 
pp. 27>32, vol. ii. pp. 270, 280. 

* RooMeau, q^ui en 1763 aroit touchd aux hasei mdmee de la socJdtd 
Iiumaine, daoe eon Ihecours $ur toriffine de rift4^aliU mzrm la hommrn* 
Sitmondif vol. xxix. p. 270. Schloeeer {Kid, qj the Mjhteenth CetUmy^ 
vol. i. p. 138) notices * the entirely now system of absolute democracy which 
was brought forward by J. J. Rousseau: ’ see also p. 289, and Souiame, B^ie 
de LquU XVIf voL v. p. 208. 

Napoleon said to StanislAa Oirardin respecting Rousseau, ^ sans lui la 
France n'auroit pas eu de revolution.' JfMmdi Borevpi Jleminiecenccet 
Load. 1850, p. 261. This is certainly an cxnggeratinn; but the influence of 
llousseau was, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, most extra¬ 
ordinary. In 1705, Hume writes from Paris: ‘It is impossible to express 
or imarine the enthusiasm of this nation in his favour; no person ever 
BO mumi engaged their'attention as Kouseeau. Voltaire and every body else 
are quite iMm^ed by him.’ Bwion'e Life ef Kurw, vol. ii. p. 200. A letter 
written in 1754 (in Grimm^ Corrape^, voL i p. 122) says tliht his Dijon 
Discourse ‘fit uno oapdeo de rdvolation 4 Paris.' Tho circulation of nis 
works was unprecedented; and when La Kouvelle JKloiee appeared, ‘ h« 
librairca no pouvuent sufBre aux demsodes de toutes les claRsee. On louait 
rouvrage a tant par jour, on par heure. Quand il parut, on exigeait douze 
sons par volume, en iraccordant qua eoixante minutes pour le lire.' Mmed 
Pathatff Vie de B^meeeaUf vol. ii. p. 361. For further evidence of the effect 
produced by his worl^ see Lertmteier^ Philoe, du Drody vol; ii. p. 251; Mhn, 
de Roland, vol. i. p. 196, voL iL pp. 837, ?i50j Menu de (renUe, vol. v. p. 193, 
vol. vi. p. 14; A&on^e Kurope, vol. L p. 170, voL iii. p. 309, vol. iv. p. 376; 
Afem. de MorMdy vbl. i. p. 116; Longaunnpy Mini eur VoUatre, vol. ii. p. 60; 
Life of Jiomilfyf vol. i. p. ; Mem, of Model du Pan, vol. i. p. 127; 
Burk^e Worke, vol. i p. 482; Caeeaynae, Cousee de la RSv, vol. iii. p. 649; 
Lamarime, HieL dee OtromHm, voL ii. p. 38, vol. iv. p. 03, vol. viii» p. 125; 
TVahrhed nnd IHehiunc, in Odlke*e Werke, Stutti^ui, 1^7, roL ii. part ii. 
pp. 83,104; Grimmy Corretpond. Lit, voL xii. p,2^; De Slaely Caneid, eur 
(a R4v. vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Inasmuch, however, as the philosophy of Rousseau was 
itself only a single phase of a far larger movement, I 
shall at present pass over the individual, in order to 
consider the general spirit of an age in which he played 
a vast, but still a subsidiaiy part. 

The formation of a new epoch in France, about the 
year 1750, may be further illustrated by thi^ circum¬ 
stances of considerable interest, all pointing in the same 
direction. The first circumstance is, that not a ifingle 
great French writer attacked the political institutions of 
the countiy before the middle of the century; while, after 
that period, the attacks of the ablest men were incessant. 
Thesecond circumstance is, that the only cminentFrench- 
men who continued to assail the clergy, and yet refused 
to interfere in politics, were those who, like Voltaire, had al¬ 
ready reached an advanced age, and had, therefore, drawn 
their ideas from the preceding generation, in which the 
church had been the sole object of hostility. The third 
circumstance, which is even more striking than the other 
two, is, that almost at the same moment there was seen a 
change in the policy of the government; since, singularly 
enough, the ministers of the crown displayed for the first 
time an open enmity against the churen, just as the intel¬ 
lect of the country was preparing for its decisive onslaught 
on the government itself. Of these three propositions, the 
first two will probably be admitted by every student of 
French literature: at all events, if they are false, they are 
so exact *and peremptory, that it will be easy to refute 
them by giving examples to the contrary. But the third 
proposition, l:«ing more general, is less susceptible of a 
negative, and will therefore require the support of that 
special evidence which I will now adduce. 

The great French writers having by the middle of the 
eighteenth century succeeded in sapping the foundati 9 ns 
of the church, it wal natural that the government should 
step in and plunder an establishment which the course of 
events had weakened. This, which took place in France 
under Loifis XV., wassimilartowhatoccurredin England 
under Henry VIII.; for in both cases a remarkable mtel- 
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lectual movement, directed against the clergy, preceded 
and facilitated the attacks ra^e on them by the c^o^vn. 
It was in 1749 that the French government took the 
first decisive steo against the church. And what proves 
the hitherto backward state of the countiy in such mat¬ 
ters is, that this consisted of an edict against mortmain, 
a simple contrivance for weakening the ecclesiastical 

S ower, which we in England had adopted long before. 

[achault, who had recently been raised to the office of 
controller-general, has the glory of being the originator of 
this new policy. In August 1749,he issued that cele¬ 
brated edict which forbade the formation of any religious 
establishment without the consent of the crown, duly 
expressed in letters-patent, and registered in parliament; 
eftective precautions, which, says the great historian of 
France, snow that Machault ‘considered not only the 
increase, but even the existence of these ecclesiastical 
pr^ertics, as a mischief to the kingdom.’*^ 

This was an extraordinary step on the part of the 
French government; but what followed showed that it was 
only the beginning of a much larger design.*® Machault, 
so far from being discountenanced, was, the year after he 
had issued this edict, intrusted with the seals in addition 
to the controllcrship for, as Lacretelle observes, thecourt 
‘ thought the time had now come to tax the property of 
the clergy.’*® During the forty years which elapsed be- 

SiAmmidi (xiix. p. 20^, TiOmtelln (XVIIP *S>VWr', toI. li. p. 110), uid 
ToequeTiDe de Louu XV^ vnl. il p. ^vo thci dato 1740; so that 

1747, in Uiotj. Univ, vnl. xxvi. p. 40, ja npinn^utly a niiapiijit 

* Laiesant voir dan a toute cetto Id, qiu eat aancK longiio, qiiUl reg’ardoit 
n-aeuleraent raccMiwieTucnt, tnaia Vexi^ieuce dc oca pmpribt^a eccldaiiia- 


non 


tiqiiea, comme un m&I pour le royaume.’ Stmtfmdi, Hint, dc» TroMi. vol. 
xxi.x. p. 21. This, 1 anppoee, ie the edict menUoned by Tu^ot, who wished 
to piian the principle ami further. vol. iii. pp. 254, 255 ; 

a Dold and Btriking paeaago. 

Mably mentions the excitement caused by this proceeding of Machault, 
Observatifyru wr fHistoire de Franct, vol. ii p. 415 : < On attaqua alora, dans 
plurieurt Merita, les da deigd.* (m the dislike felt oy the dergv 

against the minister, see SSffVTj Soutrrtir$t vol. t p. 35; Scmlavufj Hkffw ae 
Louis XVI, voL i. pp. 283. 310, vol. ii. p. 140. 

In 1750, * Mac^ultootiot lea sccaux en eonaorvant le coatrule«g^4ral.* 
Diog. Univ, Toh xxvi. p. 40. 

'Croyait eurtout quo le temps 4tait venu d^impoecr les bions du 
VOL. 1. 3d 
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tween this [jeriod and the beginning of the revolution, the 
same anti-ecclesiastical policy prevailed. Amon^ the suc¬ 
cessors of Machault, the only three of much ability were 
Choiseul, Necker, and Turgot,aUof whom were strenuous 
opponents of that spiritual body, which no minister would 
have assailed in the preceding generation. Not only these 
eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as Cmonne, 
Malcsherbes, and Terray, looked on it as a stroke of policy 
to attack privileges which superstition had consecrated, 
and which the clergy had hitherto reserved, partly to 
extend their own influence, and partly to minister to 
those luxurious and profligate habits, which in the eigh¬ 
teenth century were a scandal to the ecclesiastical order. 

While these measures were being adopted against the 
clergy, another important step was taken in precisely the 
game direction. Now it was that the government began 
to favour that great doctrine of religious liberty, the mere 
defence of which it had hitherto punished as a dangerous 
speculation. The connexion between the attacks on the 
clergy and the subsequent progress of toleration, may be 
Illustrated, not only by the rapidity with which one event 
succeeded the other, but also by the fact, that both of 
them emanated from the same quarter. Machault, who 
was the author of the edict of mortmain, was also the first 
minister who showed a wish to protect the Protestants 
against the persecutions of the Catholic priesthood.'® In 
this h&only partly succeeded; but the impetus thus given 
soon became irresistible. In 1760, that is only nine years 
later, there was seen a marked change in the administra¬ 
tion of the laws; and the edicts against heresy, though 
not yet repe^ed, were enforced with unprecedented mild¬ 
ness.®® The movement quickly spread from the capital 

clfiig(S/ Lacrddkf XVIII* SiMe, toL iL p. 107. Nearly the aame words 
are us^ in Univ. Tol. xxri. p. 4G. 

^ On which accotmu he stUI lurtber proroked the iadignstion of tho 
Catholic clergy. See XeUctf Hid, of the Protut* if J^ance, pp. 401^ 402; a 
letter written m 1751. 

^ ^Tbe approach of the year 1760 witnaaaed a aenrible relaxation of 
penecution. . • • The clafgy perceiTed tbie with diamay; aad^ in their 
general aaeemUy of 1760, they Mdreeeed urgent remonatraocea to the king 
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to the remoter parts of the kingdom; and we are assured 
that, after the year 1762, the reaction was felt even in 
those provinces, which, from thdr backward condition, had 
always been most remarkable for religious bigotry.*^ At 
the same time, as we shall presently see, a great schism 
arose in the church itself, which lessened tlie power of 
the clergy, by dividing them into two hostile parties. Of 
these factions, one made common cause with the state, still 
further aiding the overthrow of the ecclesiastical hier¬ 
archy. Indeed, the dissensions became so violent, that the 
last great blow dealt to spiritual ascendency by the go¬ 
vernment of Louis XVI. proceeded not from the hands 
of a layman, but from one of the leaders of the church; a 
man who, from his standing, would, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, have protected the interests which he now 
eagerly attacked. In 1787, only two years before the 
Jlevolution, lirienne, archbishop of Toulouse,** who was 
then minister, laid l>efore the parliament of l^aris a royal 
edict, by which the discouragement hitlierto thrown upon 
heresy was suddenly removed. By this law, the Protest¬ 
ants were invested with all those civil rights which the 
Catholic clergy had long held out as the reward of. ad¬ 
herence to their own opinions.*^ It was, therefore, natu¬ 
ral that the more orthodox party should condemn, as an 
impious innovation,*' a measure which, by placing the two 
sects, in some degree, on the same footing, seemed to 
sanction the progress of error; and wliich certainly de- 

against this romissioE of the laws.* Fdiotj Vmted. of JWiho#, p. 422. Comp, 
an iDtereatinc letter foiiu ^Ciauies in 177(», in ntckHcasc't /ourwy through 
Franctf London, 1777, vol. i p. 0(1 

Sismoudi of 1702, Ion, la reaction do Vopinion publique 
centre IHntoldrance p^ndtra jusquo daus lea provincoa lea plus fanatiques.’ 
^ix£. de9 Fra^, voL xxix. p. 25)0. iieo also a letter to Damilayille,* dated 
Oth of May l/Od, in LeUres tie FoUatref toI i. p. 412; aud two other 

letters in CEutfr/ta de VfdUiire, Tol. Ixiv. p. 226, vol. lx\i. p. 417. 

Of whom Hume, aoveral yean before, hid fonued a very bigb opinion. 
See SnrtoH^i Life of Jiwne, xdL ii. p. 407 5 atoo favqimiblo judgment, which 
should be contrasted with the opprmite exaggerations, in de OetUutf 
vol. iz. pp. i*i00-3Ud, and Barruei, Hid. du JacMnitmCy Tol. i. pp. 97, 109. 

“ iMvnlUOf Hid. da Frah^. iii. 610; Bioy. Univ. xxiv.' p. Ow. 

^ Oeorgd, Mimoira, voL ii. pp. 293, 284; a violent outbreak against 
* I’indligieux idlt «... qui autoriee tou4 lea cultea.’ 

3 D 2 
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prived the French church of one of the chief attractions 
by which men had hitherto been induced to join her 
communion. Now, however, all these considerations 
were set at naught. Such was the prevailing temper, 
that the parliament, though then in a mood very refrac¬ 
tory to the royal authority, did not hesitate to register 
the edict of the king; and this great measure became 
law; the dominant party being astonished, we are told, 
how any doubt could be entertained as to the wisdom of 
the principles on which it was based.*® 

Tnese were omens of the coming storm; signs of the 
time, which those who run may read. Nor are there 
wanting other marks, by which the true complexion of 
that age may be clearly seen. In addition to what has 
been just related, the government, soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, inflicted a direct and fatal in¬ 
jury upon the spiritual authority. This consisted in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits; which is an event, important 
not only for its ultimate effects, but also as an evidence 
of the feelings of men, and of what could be peaceably 
accomplished by the government of him who was called 
‘ the most Christian king.’*® 

The Jesuits, for at least fifty years after their institu¬ 
tion, rendered immense services to civilization, partly by 
tempering with a secular element the more superstitious 
views of their great predecessors, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, and partly by organizing a system of edu¬ 
cation far superior to any yet seen in Europe. Jn no 


^ ' Le parlement do Pam diacutait but les protoatana. Ving;t ana 
plus tot, combien one telle Ttedution n^oAt-elle paa agit^ nt divia^ lea 
eapritaP En 1787, on ne s'^toonait que d'uoe cboee: qull 

ayoir xine diacuBaion but dea priocipea dTidena.’ ZocrtUlie, XVllI* 

TOl. ill pp. 342, 343, In 177o, AlaJeaherbea, who wna thou Doinxater, wished 
to meure nearly the aiune pnTil€^ea for the Protextanta, but waa pravonted 
from doing so. Dutm, Jfmowsi, toL ii. pp, 6M8. Butons was liimsolf 
concerned in the negotiation. 

^ Henry II. used to refor to this title, by way of justifying hU persecu¬ 
tion of the Pioteatanta (Ronke't CivU Wars m Ihmce, toI. i. p. 24i); and 
great account was made of it by that exemplary prince, Louis aV. SoulafWt 
JUme d$ Lom» XVI, toL i. 165. The fVenca antiquaries trace it back 
to Pepin, tile Either of Chariemagsie. oCscroatiom on the Sia^ 

p. 163. 
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university could there be found a 0 (^eme of instruction 
so comprehensive as theirs; and oi^rtainly no where was 
displayed such skill in the management of youth, or such 
insight into the general operations of the human mind. 
It must, in justic^ be added, that this illustrious society, 
notwithstanding its eager, and often unprincipled, ambi* 
tion, was, during a considerable period, the st^y friend 
of science, as well as of literature; and that it allowed 
to its members a freedom and a boldness of speculation 
which had never been permitted by any other monastic 
order. 

As, however, civilization advanced, the Jesuits, like 
every spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, l^gan 
to lose ground; and this not so much from their own 
decay, as from a change in the spirit of those who sur* 
rounded them. An institution admirably adapted to an 
early form of society, was ill suited to the same society in 
its maturer state. In the sixteenth century, the Jesuits 
were before their age; in the eighteenth century, they 
were behind it. In the sixteenth century, they were the 
great missionaries of knowledge; because they believed 
that, by its aid, they could subjugate the consciences of 
men. But, in the eighteenth century, their materials 
were more refractory; they had to deal with a perverse 
and stiff-necked generation; they saw in every country 
the ecclesiastical authority rapidly declining; and they 
clearly perceived that their only chance of retaining their 
old dominion was, by checldng that knowledge, the pro¬ 
gress of which they had formerly done much to acce¬ 
lerate.*^ 

Under these circumstances, the statesmen of France, 
almost immediately after the middle of the eighteenth 

The Prince dd Mootharey, who wm educated by the Jesuits about 1740^ 
says, tlidt, in tboii schools, the greatest attrition was paid to pupils intended 
for the church: while abilities of tiioae destined for secular professions 
wei'e neglected. See this statement, wbich, coming from such a quarter^ is 
very remarkable, in de Montbarryf toL L pa 12,13. Montbarey, 

HO lar from being pngudic(4 gainst the Jesuits, asenbes the Revolution to 
their ovoithrow. liniL vol. tii. p. For other eridenco of the excluuve 
and unsecular character of their education in the eighteenth century, see 
tSchlo$3$rU EijflUmUk Cmlwy, vol iv. pp. 20, 30, 246» 
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century, determined to' ruin an order which had long 
ruled the world, imd which was still the greatest bulwark 
of the church. Li this design they were aided by a curi¬ 
ous movement which had taken place in the church 
itself, and which, being connected with views of much 
wider import, deserves.the attention even of those for 
■whom theological controversies have no interest. 

Among the many points on which metaphysicians 
have wasted their strength, that of free-will has provoked 
the hottest disputes. And what has increased the acer¬ 
bity of their language, is, that this, which is eminently a 
metaphysical question, has been taken up by theologians, 
who have treated it with that warmth for which they are 
reniarkablc.*® From the time of Pelagius, if not earlier,*® 
Christianity has been divided into two great sects, which, 
though in some respects uniting by insensible shades, 
have always preserved the broad features of their original 
difference. By one sect, the freedom of the will is vir¬ 
tually, and often expressly, denied; for it is asserted, not 
only that we cannot of our own will effect any thing 
meritorious, but that whatever good we may do -will be 
useless, since the Deity has predestined some men to 
perdition, others to salvation. By the other sect, the 
freedom of the will is as strongly upheld; good works 
are declared essential to salvation; and the opposite 
party is accused of exaggerating that state of grace of 
which faith is a necessary accompaniment.^ 


See eomo dng;ular obMTratfoDs in Varr’s first Bcmion on fnith nnd mornls 
WorkSf vol. vi. p. where we arc told that, in tbo manaf^emynt 
of the feud between (Jalvinista and Aniimlana, ‘ the steadine9fi of Uefenco 
should be proportionate to the iiupetuoidty of a^^saiilt^* unnecessary advice, 
eo far as his own profoHPion is eonceraw. However, th<» 2klolianiD)ednn 
theolo^ans arc snid to have beeu even keouur than the Chtlstians on 
subject See Trover's iJfucom'se <m the Ihthidmt, vol. i. p. cxxxv .; an iui* 
portant work on the ABiatic religions. 

Neander (JliMt, the toL It. p. 105) finds the germ of iho 

Pelagian controTcray m the di&pute between Atbanaaius and ApoUiuaiHe}* 
Compare, roapocting ita ori^o, a note in Jltd. of ChrisHanifyi 

vol. ui. pp. 270,271. 

^ No writer 1 have mot with, haa atated ao fairly and clearly the tlioo- 
lojrical boundaries of these doctrinca, as Godie. Wakrheit toid in 

Werke, vol it. part ii. p. 200, Stuttgiut, 
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These opposite principles, when pushed to their logical 
consequences, must lead the first sect into antinomian* 
ism,^^ and the second sect into the doctrine of superero¬ 
gatory works.^* But since on such subjects, men feel far 
more than they reason, it usually happens that they pre¬ 
fer following some common and accredited standard, or 
appealing to some ancient nameand they, therefore, 
generally class themselves on the one side under 
Augpstin, Calvin, and Jansenius; on the other side under 
Pelagius, Arminius, and Molina. 

Now, it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines which 
in England are called Calvinistic, have been always con¬ 
nected with a democratic spirit; while those of Annin- 
ianism have found most favour among the aristocratic 
or protective party. In the republics of Switzerland, of 
North America, and of Holland, Calvinism was always 
the popular creed.^* On the other hand, in those evil 
(lays, immediately after the death of Elizabeth, when our 
liberties were in imminent peril; when the church of 
England, aided by tlie crown, attempted to subjugate the 
consciences of men; and when the monstrous claim of the 


Compare J)tdfer*3 Mem, of tMe Catiolics toL iii. p. 324; Coplcdan on 
Hecc^Ut/ and l^redestinationf pp. 35, 2(J; JScekt, Mudaiy, vol. ii. 

p. 354. 

^ ilenco the theory of indulgeocea, constnicted Ij the Church of Rome 
with perfect conaisteacy^ mij ajpiiuat which most of the Ihotestant argu* 
I lieu U are illogical. 

This seoiDs to be the luitural tendency, and has been obsened by 
Neander in bis instructive aecouQt of the Gnostics, IlisUtty o^&c Cfmr^ 
vol. ii. p, lil: < The cuaioni with aucb sects to attach tbcinaelvos to some 
relol’ratod name or other of antiquity.’ 

^ The Dutch church was the tirat which adopted, as an article of faiths 
the doclrine of election held at Gi^nera. JKfosAsijn's JievUte. UMoryt vol. ii* 
p. 112. also, on this doctrine in the Netherlands, Suidoir'z Correep, 
vol. ii. p. IDOj Cavtuirtfn ^eeeh u 1(173, in Fmi, lliM. vol, iv. p. 637; amd 
SiattdiiHf Ges^, dev theolog. WieeeHvhafUHt toL l p. 362: ^In dcu Nieder^ 
landen wurde der Calrinische LehrK^griiF xuerat in eiiie echolastische Fonn 
gobmebt’ 

As to the CalviniRm of North America, compare BancrofVe Atneriem 
Ittfvoluiim^ voL i. pp. 106, 173, 174, voL ii. pp. 320, 803, vol. iii. p. 213 \ 
J/f/eiTn dtcoful Vind to the\ UaUed SUde$, 1340, \ol, i. p. 61; and CmbeU 
on ihe VniM SUtie$f voL i pf. 36, OO, 223 voL lii. pp. 88,118, 219, 

220 . 
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divine right of episcopacy was first put forward—then 
it was that Am^ianism became the cherished doctrine 
of the ablest and most ambitious of the ecclesiastical 
partyAnd in that sharp retribution which followed, 
the Puritans and Independents, by whom the punish¬ 
ment was inflicted, were, with scarcely an exception. 
Calvinists nor should we forget, that thefirstopenmove- 
ment against Charles proceeded from Scotland, where 
th^rinciples of Calvin had long been in the ascendant. 

This different tendency of these two creeds is so 
clearly marked, that an inquiry into its causes becomes 
a necessary part of gener^ histor}', and, as we shall 
presen^ see, is intimately connected with the history 
of the French Revolution. 


The first circumstance by which we must be struck is, 
that Calvinism is a doctrinefor the poor, and Arminianistii 
for the rich. A ci*ecd wliich insists upon the necessity of 
faith, must be less costly than one which insists upon the 
necessity of works. In the former case, the sinner seeks 
salvation by the strength of bis belief; in the latter case, 
he seeks it by the fulmess of his contributions. And as 
thosecontributionsjwherevertheclergyhavemuch power, 
always flow in the same direction, we find that in coun- 


It ifi Bometimes Mud tLut this wna odvoc^tod by Pancroft sb earl^ m 
1586; but thie uBfiortton appew to be enoueous, and Mr. ILdlnin c*su iiud 
no inst&nce b*}fore the rei^ of .lamue L Cond, Jli4. vol. i. p. 300. The 
(iogm&f though uew iu tbo Church of i^Jigl&nd, >vaa of antiquity. 800 ^ 

on its origift among the early Christiaiu^ Jltd, du JJroUf voL i. 

p. 253. 

^ The spread of Armioianism was frequently noticed in Parliftiuciit 
during the reign of Charles L Iktrl, Mid. vol. li. pp. 444» 452, 455^ 470^ 
484, ^7,4U1, (KiO, 047,13({8. On tlie docline of Oalrinisni at the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge earW in the jH)ventHontii coutnry, sue a 
curious letter from Beale, in Hinfie's voL v. p. 483 ; and on this luuve- 

luent in the church ^after hllixabeth, compare IHaryf p. 1)3, edit 

Camden See. 1848 r^Onm^s hift of Oweft, p. «32; MarritiM £ivei 0 / the 
SUtartSf toL 1 pp. 154*156, toL ii pp, 208, 213, 214; Mt{tchm9on*$ 
pp. QQf 77 HaUanCe Cond. Mid, vol i p. 40C; Ike Maisea^ix^a Life of 
VhHimgiwrih^ p. 112 . 



p. 04. 
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tries which favour the Arminian doctrine of works, the 
priests are better paid, and the. churches more richly 
ornamented, than they are where Calvinism has the upper 
hand. Indeed it is evident to the most vulrar calcula¬ 
tion, that a religion which concentrates our charity upon 
ourselves, is less expensive than one which <Urect8 our 
charity to others. 

This is the first great practical diver^nce of the two 
creeds; a divergence which may be verified by any one 
who is acquainted with the histories of different Christian 
nations, or who has even travelled in countries where the 
different tenets arc professed. It is also observable, that 
the Church of Home, whose worship is addressed mainly 
to the senses, and who delights in sidendid cathedrals and 
])onipous ceremonies, has always displayed against the 
Calvinists an animosity far greater tlian she has done 
against any other Protestant sect.^ 

Out of these circumstances, inevitably arose the aris¬ 
tocratic tendency of Arminianism, and the democratic 
tendency of Oalvinisin. The people love pomp and pa¬ 
geantry as much as the nobles do, but they do not love 
to pay for them. Their untutored minds are easily cap¬ 
tivated by the array of a numerous priesthood, and by 
the gorgeousness of a well-appointed temple. Still, they 
know full well that these things absorb a large part of 
that wealth which would othenvise flow into their own 
cottages. On the other hand, the aristocracy, by their 
standing, their habits, and the traditions of their educa¬ 
tion, naturally contract a taste for expense, which makes 
them unite splendour with religion, and connect pomp 
with piety. Besides this, they have an intuitive and well- 
Ibunded ^lief that theirown interests areassociated with 

^ lleber {Lift of Jtrtmy Toylor^ p. cxx.) that Calvinism is * a 
system of aU others the least attractive to tlie feoimj^s of a lioman Catholic.’ 
I'hilip IT., the great Catholic champion, especially hated the Calvinists, and 
in one of hie edicts calitnl their sect * ddtestabfe.' Dt llust, voL z. 

f . 706: compare voL zi. p. 468. To give an oarlior instance; when the 
toman inquisition was revived in 1642, it was ordered that heretics, and in 

S tfticultf Calvinists, should not he tolerated: ^beeunders C.dv inis ten/ 
'AJHktf Die riqfeief voL i. p. 211. 
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the interests of the priesthood, and thatwhatever weakens 
the one will hasten the downfall of the other. Hence it 
is, that every Christian democracy has simplified its ex> 
temal worship j every Christian aristocracy has embel¬ 
lished it. By a parity of reasoning, the more any society 
tends to equality, the more likely it is that its theologi¬ 
cal opinions will be Calvinistic; while the more a so¬ 
ciety tends towards inequality, the greater the probability 
of those opinions being Arminian. 

It would be easy to push this contrast still further, 
and to show that Calvinism is more favourable to the 
sciences, Arminianism to the arts and that, on the same 
principle, the first is better suited to thinkers, the other to 
scholars.*® But without pretending to trace the whole of 
this divergence, it is very important to observe, that the 

E rofessors of the former religion are more likely to acquire 
abits of independent thinking than those of the latter. 
And this on two distinct grounds. In the first place, even 
the most ordinary of the Calvinistic party are, by the 
very terms of their creed, led, in reli^ous matters, to fix 
their attention on their own minds rather than on the 
minds of others. They, therefore, as a body, are intellec¬ 
tually more narrowthan their opponents, but less servile; 

^ Bj wfLj of iliuBtrating this, I may mention, that an intelligent obserrer, 
wbo travelliid all tbiDugh (lonnany, remarked, id 17H0, that toe CalviniHts, 
thougb ncher than their op^nentM, liad loaa tnate for the arta. 

TraieU throttffh Germant/f l^ndonp 1787, yoL ii. p. An interesting 
passage ; in ^ich, however, the author has shown nun self unable to gene¬ 
ralize the &ct8 which he indicates. 

^ The Awinians have had among them many men of great learning, 
particularly of patristic learning; but tbo mmt profound thiukcre have 
oeen on the other aide, aa in the loataDCce of Auguatin. Paacalj, and Jona¬ 
than Edwarda. To those Calviniatic metaphyncians the Arminian party 
can oppose no one of equal ability; and it is" remarkable, that the Jesuits, 
by far the most zealous Anninlons in the liomish Church, have always been 
celebrated for their erudition, hut have paid so little attention to the study 
of tho mind, tbat^ as Sir James Mackintosh says (Diueti. on £thicftl 
p. 18d), Bufier is ' the onlv Jesuit whose name has a place in tho history of 
abstract philoeonhy.’ Ana it is interesting to observe, that this superiority 
of thought on tne part of the Calvinists, accompanied by an inferiority of 
learning, existed from the beginning; for Neawfer (Iltdoty of the Church, 
vol. iv. p, 299) remarks, that Pelogius * was not possessed of the profound 
neculative spirit which we iind in Augustin,’ but that * in learning he was 
Augustin’s superior.’ 
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their views, though generalized from a smaller field, are 
more independent; they are less attached to antiquity, 
and more heedless of those traditions to which the Ar- 
minian scholars attach great importance. In the second 
place, those who associate metaphysics with their reli¬ 
gion are led by Calvinism into the doctrine of necessity 
a theory which, though often misunderstood, is preg¬ 
nant with great truths, and is better calculated than any 
other system to develop the intellect, because it involves 
that clear conception of law, the attainment of which is , 
the highest point the human understanding can reach. 

These considerations will enable the reader to see the 
immense importance of that revival of Jansenism, which 
took place in the French church during the eighteenth 
century. For, Jansenism being essentially Calvinistic,^* 
those tendencies appeared in France by which Calvinism 
is marked. There appeared the inquisitive, democratic, 
and insubordinate spirit, which has always accompanied 
that creed. A further confirmation of the truth of the 
principles just laid down is, that Jansenism originated 
with a native of the Dutch llcpublic that it was intro¬ 
duced into France during the glimpse of freedom which 
preceded the power of Louis XlV. that it was forcibly 


^ A pliiloflopIiicAl gtoundod on tlie idea of God'a foreknow* 

has boon flupported by Uioologiane «if the CaivinidCiR pcLoo], more or 
]ef>H rij^dlv, tlirou^nout the wboic of the present (x^ntury.’ 
httivc Pkilo9ftphf/ of Earopi*, lH4th toI. L p. Indeed^ thU tendency is 

eo natural; that wo find the doctiine of necessity, or sametifing extremelr 
like it; laid down Auptietin. Soo the mtei^ting extracts in Eeander^M 
Mint of the CAwrA, vol. v). pp. 424, 42o j wliere, however, a loophole is left 
to lot in the id<iA of interference, or at all events of nuperintendonce. 

^The five principal tenets of Jansenism, whidi amount in fact to the 
doctrine of Calvin/ w the Chrr^ voL i p. <120; and see the 

marks of MAckintosh in his Memou'jtf voL L p. 411. Accordini' to the Jesuits^ 
^Pnulufl genuit Augiistlnum, Au^ruslijiUB Calvinnoi; Cnlvinus Jansenhun, 
jADsnniiiA SancryADum, Sancryaarj* Araaldum ct fratres ejus.* 7>s lUaux, 
voL iv. pp. 71, 72. Compare MuetwJt de IMhu <id ftm pertin^t^ 
tibuif p. 04: ^ Janscruuiu do^^nnata sua ex Oalviniania fontibus derivasee.' 

^ " Jiinsenius waf« bom in a vUlage near Leeidain, and was educated, if I 
mUtAke not, in Utrecht 

** 1'ho iutrod action of Jansenism into France is superficially related by 
Buvemet (Hut. de la vol. iL pp. 170>t7G^; but the reader will find 

a contemponOT and highly characteristic account in dt MotlcviUef vol. 
ii. pp. 2J4«S2<^. The connexion between it and the i^pirit of insubordinatioD 
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repressed in his arbitrary reignand that before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it again arose, as the 
natural product of a state of society by which the French 
Kevolution was brought about. • 

The connexion between the revival of Jansenism and 
the destruction of the Jesuits, is obvious. After the death 
of Louis XIY., the Jansenists rapidly gained ground, 
even in the Sorbonne and by the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, they had organized a powerful party in 
the French parliament.*^ About the same period, their 
influence began to show itself in the executive govern¬ 
ment, and among the officers of the crown. Machault, 
who held the important post of controller-general, was 
known to favour their opinions;*® and a few years after 
his retirement, Olioiscul was called to the head of affairs; 
a man of considerable ability, by whom they were openly 
protected.**' Their views were likewise supported by 
Laverdv, controller-gener^ in 1764, and by Terray, 
controller of finances in 1769.®® The procureur-gcneral, 
Gilbert dcs Voisins, was a Jansenist;®* so also was one 
of his successors, Chauvelin and so was the advocate- 
general Pelletier de Saint-Fargeauand so too was 

>va« remarked at the and Dcs K^ux, who wrote in the middle of the 

seventeenth centiuy, mentions an opinion that the Fronde ' venue du 
Juisdnisme.* >ol. iv. p. 72. Oruur Tnlou too says that, in 1048, 

^ il Be trouvoit que tout) ceux qui etoiont do outte opinion n^umoiont pns le 
(^^uvemcment present do Mhn, tPOtuer TtWH^ voL ii. pp. 280, 281. 

^ Brienne, who knew Louis XIV. personally, says, ‘ JansdnisniOi Thorrour 
du roL’ M4>A: de Jf/'tehHCf vul. ii. p. 240. Compare Ducloa, 
vol. i. p. 112. At the end of Lis rci{^ he promoiod a bishop on iLo avowed 
ffeowii of his opposition to the JanBcziists; ihw was in 1713. Lvttra wkUies 
de Maiutenonj vol. ii. pp. 400; and see further vol. i. pp. 220, 222. 

^ ^ La Sorbonue, moliniste sous liouis XIV, fut jans^SniBte 8 ou 2 ( le regent, 
et toujoiars dhisee.* Ducemet, Hid, de ia Sorborme, voL ii. p. 225. 

On the strength of the Janaenuts in the parliament of Baris, seo 
Tbe^ueviUej de Louis XV, voL L p. 352, voL ii. p. 170; ^asM», 

Hiphmaiie, vol. vi. p. 480; MSm. de Georget, voL iL p. 262 ; Mfrm. de BowLU, 
vol. i. p. 07 ; Tretdiee <m tke Church, voL i. pp. 327, 328. 

^ LautUee, Hid, des I'VMfAi, voL iii. p. 439. 

^ iS(ndme, BkgM de LouieXV2, voL i. pp. 31,145. 

^ Toc^ueville, Ithgne de Lome XV, vol. li. p. 385; (Xuvree de VoUuire, 
voL Hv. p. 275; de Oeoryd, voL L pp. 40-51. 

Htmmd, Vie de VtfUaire, p. 00. 

•• IjucreteUe, XVIIL Sibiie, vol. ii p. 110; ZavoiUe, vol. iii p. 477. 

« Mhtt. de Oeorffd, voL L p. 67, 
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Camus, the well-known advocate of the clergy.®* Turgot, 
the greatest statesman of the age, is said to have 
embraced the same opinions;®® while Necker, who on 
two difierent occasions possessed almost supreme power, 
was notoriously a rigid Calvinist. To this may be 
added, that not only Necker, but also Rousseau, to whom 
a large share in causing the Revolution is justly ascribed, 
were bom in Geneva, and drew their earliest ideas from 
that great nursery of the Calvinistic theology. 

In such a 'state of things as this, it was impossible 
that a body like the Jesuit^ should hold their ground. 
They were the last defenders of authority and tradition, 
and it was natural tliat they should fall in an age when 
statesmen were sceptics, and theologians were Calvinists. 
Even the people had already marked them for destruc¬ 
tion ; and when Damiens, in 1757, attempted to assassinate 
the Idng, it was generally believed that they were the in¬ 
stigators of the act.®® This we now know to be false; but 
the existence of such a rumour is evidence of the state of 
the popular mind. At all events, the doom of the Jesuits 
was fixed. In April 1761, parliament ordered their con¬ 
stitutions to be laid before them.®^ In August, they were 
forbidden to receive novices, their colleges were closed, 
and a numberof their mostcelebratcd works were publicly 
burned by the common hangman.®* Finally, in 1762, 
another edict appeared, by which the Jesuits were con¬ 
demned without even being heard in their own defence ;®* 
their property was directed to be sold, and thelb order se¬ 
cularized; they were declared ‘unfit to be admitted into 

La Fayette, Mhn, yoL iL p. 63; Dunumt, Souo&Ure, p. 164; Georydf 
Tol. il. p. 353, vol. iii. p. 10. 

** Sotdame, Ftiyne de Louis XVL voL iiL p. 137. 

^ Jesuitfl are cliarged by tho Tulgar as pit)iiioteTs of that attempt’ 
l.ictter from Stanley, written in 1701, in Chatham Coireispond. voL ii. p. 127. 
Compare Campon, Mtnu de Marie AntoineUe, toI. iii. pp. 10, 21; Siemondt, 
Mist, des Fran^ xiix. pp. Ill; 227. 

LavelUe, iTid, de$ Frm^is, yoL iii. p. 476. 

Fiassan, JDiphmatie yoL vi. p. 401. 

‘ Smis Que fee accuses ousseot M enteiidus.’ Lavallie, rol. iii. p. 477. 

un seuin’a M eotendu dans leur cause.’ Barruel sur fllist, du Jaco* 
hinistne, Yol. ii. p. 204. 
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a well-governed country,’ and their institute and society 
were formally abolished.®® 

Such was the way in which this great society, long 
the terror of the world, fell before the pressure of public 
opinion. What makes its fall 'the more remarkable, is, 
that the pretext which was alleged to justify the examina¬ 
tion of its constitutions, was one so slight, that no former 
governmentwould have listened to it for asingle moment. 
This immense spiritual corporation was actually tried by 
a temporal court for ill faith in a mercantile transaction, 
and for refusing to pay a sum of money said to be due 
The most important body in the Catholic church, the spi¬ 
ritual leaders of France, the educators of her youth, and 
the confessors of her kings, were brought to the bar, and 
sued in their collective capacity, for the fraudulentrepudi- 
ation of a common debt !®* So marked was the predis¬ 
position of affairs, that it was not found necessary to em¬ 
ploy for the destruction of the Jesuits any of those arts by 
which the popular mind iscommonly inflamed. Thcchargc 
upon which they were sentenced, was not that they had 
plotted against the state; nor that they had corrupted 
the public morals; nor that they wished to subvert reli¬ 
gion. These were the accusations which were brought 
in the seventeenth century, and which suited the genius 
of that age. But in the eighteenth century, aU that was 
required was some trifling accident, that might serve as 
a pretence to justify what the nation had already deter¬ 
mined. To ascribe, therefore, this great event to the bank¬ 
ruptcy of a trader, or the intrigues of a mistress,®® is to 
confuse the cause of an act with the pretext under which 

^ LavalUCf iii. p. 477 ; FlaBJfan^ t!. pp. 004, 005; SUimmdi, xxix. p. 
and the letters ^irritlen hy Diderot, wno, tliougli lie was in Paris at tlio 
time, rather an incomplete account, JUSm. de Dtderoi, vol. ii. pp. 127, 

FlMsan^ Hint, tU h DipiofnaUCf toL vL pp. 480-468. 

^Entin ila furent mis en cause, et le parlement de Paris out P^tonno- 
nient et la joie de voir lea jusuitca amooda aevant lui comme de Tib banqite** 
routiora.* tMcrtiMr, XVIII* voL ii p. 252. ^ Condemned iu Franco 
aa fraudulaut traders.* Schiansnr's Centmy, toI. iv. p. 451. 

Several writera attribute the destruction of the Jesuits to the exertions 
of Uadumo do Pompudgur I 
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the act is committed. In the eyes of the men of the 
eighteenth century, the real crime of the Jesuits was, that 
they belonged to the past rather than to the present, and 
that by defending the abuses of ancient establishments, 
they obstructed the progress of mankind. They stood in 
the way of the age, and the age swept them from its path. 
This was the real cause of their abolition: a cause not 
likely to be perceived by those writers, who, under the 
guise of historians, are only collectors of the prattle and 
gossip of courts; and who believe that the destinies of 
great nations can be settled in the ante-chambers of 
ministers, and in the councils of kings. 

After the fall of the Jesuits, there seemed to be no- 
thingremaining which could save the French church from 
immediate destruction.^ The old theological spirit had 
been for some time declining, and the clergy were suffer¬ 
ing from their own decay even more than from the attacks 
made upon them. The advance of knowledge was pro¬ 
ducing in France the same results as those which 1 have 
pointed out in England; and the increasing attractions 
of science drew off many illustrious men, who in a pre¬ 
ceding age would have been active members of the 
spiritual profession. That splendid eloquence, for which 
the French clergy had been remarkable, was now dying 
away, and there were no longer heard the voices of those 
great orators, at whose bidding the temples had formerly 
been filled.®® Massillon was the last of that celebrated 
race who had so enthralled the mind, and tile magic of 
whose fascination it is even now hard to withstand. He 
died in 1742; and after him the French clergy possessed 
no eminent menof any kind, neither thinkers, nor orators, 
nor writers.®® Nor did there seem the least possibility' 

^ Obc^ul is reported to hATe sud of the Jesuits: 'leur dducation dd* 
truito, tousles AUtres corps rshgieux tomberoot d*cux-m6ines.' J/arruitiy 
du JacolnnUmef toL i. p. 

In 1771^ HoTAoe Walpole writes from Vsetis that the churches and con¬ 
vents were become so empty, as to * app^ like abandoned theatres destined 
to destruction;* and this ne contrasts with his former experience of a dif¬ 
ferent state of thinijs. Wa^ole'% voL t. p. edit. 1840, 

* So low had ue talents of the once illualnoue church of France fbJlcD; 
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of their recovering their lost position. While society 
was advancing, they were receding. All the sources of 
their power were dried up. They had no active leaders; 
they had lost the confidence of .government; they had 
forfeited the respect of the people; they had become a 
mark for the gibes of the age.®^ 

It does, at first sight, seem strange that, under these 
circumstances, the French clergy should have been able, 
for nearly thirty years after the abolition of the Jesuits, 
to maintain their standing, so as to interfere with impu¬ 
nity in public affairs.®* The truth, however, is, that Ais 
temporary reprieve of the ecclesiastical order was owing 
to that movement which I have already noticed, and by 
virtue of which the French intellect, during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, changed the ground of its at¬ 
tack, and, directing its energies against political abuses, 
neglected in some degree those spiritual abuses to which 
its a ttention had been hitherto confined. The result was, 
that in France the government enforced a policy which 
the great thinkers had indeed originated, but respecting 
whirii they were becoming less eager.. The most eminent 
Frenchmen were beginning their attacks upon the state, 
and in the heat of their new warfare they slackened their 
opposition to the church. But in the mean time, the seeds 

that in the latter part of the eiirbtccnth ceDtipy^ when Chris-tianity iteclf wns 
assailed, not ono champion of note appeared in ita ranker and when the con¬ 
vocation of ihe cleiyy, in 1770, published their famous anathema apun&t 
the daDp:GrH of unbelief, ond ollenxl rewards fur the beet essays in defence of 
the Christian faith, the productions called forth were so despicable that they 
eeasibly injured the cauno of religion.’ Aliton*$ HUt. of iEurope^ vol L pp. 
180,181. 

In 1700, the Rev. "WUliam Cole writea to Alban Butler: travelled 

to Paris through Lille and Cambniy in their public voitures, and was greaily 
scandalized and amazed at the open and unreserved disrespect, both of the 
trading and military p^plo, for their clergy ud reli^ous establishment. 
When I got to Pans, it was much worse.’ EiUtCt Ortginal Ldter»f second 
series, vol. It. p. 480; See also WaUpoUt iMert io La^ Ouoryy vol. li. p. 
510, edit 184^;. and the complaint made at Besanfon in 1702, in Ifpmt, 
Vi4 de VoUoirs, p. 118. 

^ And also to retain tboir immense proper^, which, when the Revolu¬ 
tion occurred, was eatimated at 80,000,000 a English money, brin^g in a 
▼early revenue of ^ somewhat under /6,000,000 franca.’ Aluon's Europtf vol. i. 
p. 180, vol. U. p. 20, vol. liv. pp. 122,123. 
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they had sown germinated in the state itself. So rapid 
■wa? the march of affairs, that those anti-ecclesiastical 
opinions which, a few years earlier, were punished as 
the paradoxes of designing men, were now taken up and 
put into execution by senators and ministers. The 
rulers of France carried into effect principles which had 
hitherto been simply a matter of theory; and thus it 
happened, as is always the case, that practical statesmen 
only apply and worx out ideas which have long before 
been suggested by more advanced thinkers. 

Hence it followed, that at no period during the eigh¬ 
teenth century did the speculative classes and practical 
classes thoroughly combine against the cliurch: since, in 
the first half of the century, nie clergy were principally 
assailed by the literature, and not by i he government; in 
the latter half of the century, by the government, and not 
by the literature. Some of the circumstances of this sin¬ 
gular transition have been already stated, and I hope 
clearly brought before the mind of the reader. I now 
purj>ose to complete the generalization, by proving that 
a corresponding change was taking place in all other 
branches of inquiiy; and that, whue in the first period 
attention was chiefly directed towards mental phenomena, 
it was in the second period more directed towards physi¬ 
cal phenomena. Fromthisjthepolitical movement received 
a vast accession of strength. For the French intellect, 
shifting the scene of its labours, diverted the thoi^hts of 
men from the internal to the external, and concentrating 
attention upon their material ratherthan upon theirspiri- 
tual wants, turned against the encroachments of the state 
an hostility formerly reserved for the encroachments of 
the church. "Whenever a tendency arises to prefer what 
comes from wi^out to what comes from within, and thus 
to aggrandize matter at the expense of mind, there, will 
also be a tendency to believe that an institution which 
hampers our opinions is less hurtful than one which con¬ 
trols our acts. Preciselyin the same way, mSn who reject 
the fundamental truths of religion, will care little for the 
extent to which those truths are perverted. Men who 

VOL. I. 3 B 
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deny the existence of the Deity and the immortality of 
the soul, will take no heed of the way in which a gross 
and formal worship obscures those sublime doctrines. All 
the idolatry, all the ceremonial%all the pomp, all the dog¬ 
mas, and all the traditions by which religion is retarded, 
will give them no disquietude, because they consider the 
opinions that are checked to be equally false with those 
that are favoured. Why should they, to whom transcen¬ 
dental truths are unknown, labour to remove the super¬ 
stitions which darken the truths ? Such a generation, so 
farfromattackingecclesiasticalusurpations, would rather 
look on the clergy as convenient tools to ensnare the igno¬ 
rant and control the vulgar. Therefore it is that we rarely 
hear of a sincere atheist being a zealous polemic. But if 
that should occur, which a century ago occurred in Franee; 
if it should happen that men of great energy, and actuated 
by the feelings I have describe, were to find themselves 
in the presence of a political despotism, —they would direct 
against it the whole of their powers; and they would act 
with the more determined vigour, because, believing that 
their all was at stake, temporal happiness would be to 
them not only the first, but also the sole consideration. 

It is from this point of view that the progress of those 
atheistical opinions, which now rose in France, becomesa 
matter of great though painful interest. And the date at 
which they appeared, fully corroborates what I have just 
said respecting the change that took place in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The first great work in which 
they were openly promulgated, was the celebrated Ency- 
clopsedia, published in 1751.'^ Before that time such 
d^rading opinions, though occasionally broached, were 
not held .by any men of ability; nor could they in the 
preceding state of society have made much impression 


« M. Barmte (LtiiAiUure H-<mfaue tm ZVll^ Stick, p. 94) say^ ‘On 
aniTft bient^ i tout nier ; I’incr^ulit^ avait rejot^ m preurea divines 
de la r^v^latioiii et avait altgunS les devoin et las souvenirs chr^tiens j on 
vit alors Tathtisme lever un front plue bardi^ ^ Droolamer que tout senti- 
ment relirieuz dtait une rdveiie et un ddsordre deVeeprit hamain. Cost de 
r^poque de Tik^clop^ie que detent lea dents od oette opinion est Is plo^ 
tt^r^ment pronesde. Ha luient peu imitda/ This Uat sentence is erro- 
neousp I am eorrv to aaj. 
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upon the age. But during the latter half of the eighteenth 
centuiy, they affected every department of French litera¬ 
ture. Between 1758 and 1770, atheistical tenets rapidly 
gained ground and in 1770 was published the famous 
work, called the System of Nature; the success, and, un¬ 
happily, the ability of which, makes its appearance an 
important epoch in the history of France. Its popularity 
was immense and the views it contains are so clearly 
and methodically arranged, as to have earned for it the 
name of the code of atheism.” Five years later, the 
Archbishop of Touloiise, in a formal address to the king 
on behalf of the clergy, declared that atheism had now 
become the prevailing opinion.^’ This, like all similar 
assertions, must have been an exaggeration; but that 
there was a large amount of truth in it, is known to who¬ 
ever has studied the mental habits of the generation im¬ 
mediately preceding the Revolution. Among the inferior 
class of writers, Damilaville, Deleyre, Mar^chal, Naigeon, 
Toussaint, were active supporters of that cold and gloomy 
dogma, which, in order to extinguish the hope of a future 
life, blots out from the mind of man the glorious instincts 


^ un intervalle^.de douze de 1758 & 1770» la littdratura 

franfwe fut aouiUde par un grand nombro d'ouTragea ou rathdisme dtoit 
ouvertoment profeeed.’ LacM^Ue^ XVllP SiMc, toI. ii. p. 310. 

Voltairei who wrote against it, roentiona ite dlffuaion among all claaeas, 
and says it was read by *des savants, des ignorauts, des fommes/ Did, 
Phiios. article Dieu, section iv.. in (Euores dc VoUuirc, voL zxxTiii. p. 3f)6; 
see 



Gcech, der voL xi. p. 320: ' mit ungetheiltem BcUalle aufgenommeu 

worden imd meson Ein flues gehabt bat’ 

< Le code monstrueux d’athdisme,’ Bio^, Umv, toI. xxix. p. 88. 
Morellet, who in such znattors was by no moans a harsh judge, says, * L$ 
de la Nature, sortout, eat un catdehiame d’atb^isme complet’ Mim, 
de MoreUet, vol. i. p. 188. Staudlin ( Geech, der iheoloy, WiseenechaJ^, Tol. ii. 
p. 440) calls it ^ em System des entsebiedenen Atheismus: ’ while Tenne- 
manu, who boa given by far the beet account of it 1 have met with^ 

* £s machte bci seinem Ersebeman gewaltigcs Aufseben, und Ut fast immer 
aIs das Haodbucb dee Atbeismus betraebtet worden.’ 6rctcA Ser Phihe, 
voL zi. p. 840. 

* Le mmutraeux atUione est derenu I'opinion domiaante.’ SauknUf 
Btgne de Lome XVI, toL liL p. 18: the addi^ of tbo arcbbiibop with a 
deputation, ^mani des pouroirs de I’aseemblde gdndrale du clergd, in Sep¬ 
tember 1775. 
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of his own immortality.’* And, strange to say, several 
even of the higher intellects were unable to escape thecon* 
tagion. Atheism was openly advocated by Condorcet, by 
D’Alembert, by Diderot, by Helt^tiu8,byLalande, by La¬ 
place, by Mirabeau, and by Saint Laml>ert.’* Indeed, so 
thoroughly did all this harmonize with the general tem¬ 
per, that in society men boasted of what, in other coun¬ 
tries, and in other days, has been a rare and singular 
error, an eccentric taint, which those affected by it were 
willing to conceal. In 1764 Hume met, at the house of 
Baron d’Holbach, a party of the most celebrated French¬ 
men then residing in Paris. The great Scotchman, who 
was no doubt aware of the prevailing opinion, took occa¬ 
sion to raise an argument as to the existenceof an atheist, 
properly so called; for his own part, he said, he had never 
chanced to meet with one. ‘ You have been somewhat 


unfortunate,’ replied Holbach; ‘but at the present mo¬ 
ment ^ou are sitting at table with seventeen of them.”® 
This, sad as it is, only forms a single aspect of that 
immense movement, by which, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the French intellect was with¬ 
drawn from the study of the internal, and concentrated 
upon that of the external world. Of this tendency, we 
find an interesting instance in the celebrated work of Hel- 
v4tius, unquestionably the ablest and most influential 
treatise on morals which France produced at this period. 


Biog* Univ, vol. x. pp. 471,060, voL xxviL p. 8, voL xxx. p. 542; 
de Briisatf vol. i. p. 505; TocgwwlU, JUgne de ZoMt XV, toI li p. 77. 

Mem, of MaUet du JVm, toL p. Soidavie, de Louie XVI, 
Tol. T. p. 12/ ; Bamtelf Jitat. du Jacobm, voL i. pn. 104, 155, 225, toI. ii. 
p. 23, vol. iii. p. 200 ; Life c/ Bomilfy, toL i pp. 145 ; ^^tdudH$^ 
^isemec^Befiy rol ii. p. 440 ; Oeor^ Mim, vol. ii. pp. 250, 550; Orimm, 
Correepond, voL xv. p. 87 } de MordUt^ voL i. p, 130; Lepan^ Vie de 

Vok^rtf 309 ; Tetmemtam^ Qeet^ der vol. xi p. 350 } Mueeei 

Pathagf Vuf de BouueaUf voL ii. pp. 177,297 ; de Ge^'e, v, p. 180 ; 

mfcAcock's GeoL p. 203 ; M4n%. voL il. pp. 63, 66. 76. 

TUs waa related to RomilW hj Diderot Lifi of Bomiuj/j vol. i. pp. 131, 
132 : see alao Burton'e Life.of am\ey voL ii ro. 280. Fzie^y, irbo viated 
France in 1774, says, that ^all the philoso^ical persons to whom I was 
introdneed at Paris (were) unbelieveia in Christiamty, and even professed 
athttsta.’ BrieeUefe Mtrru^e. vol. i. p. 74. See -also a letter by Horace 
Wa^Ui written from Paris m 17^ (Wo^xdde iMtere, edit ISM, vol. v. 
p. 9^ : * their avowed doctrine is aibeism.’ 
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It was published in 1758;^ and, although it bears the 
title of an essay on * the Mind,’ it does not contain a 
single passage from which we could infer that the mind, 
in the sense m which the word is commonly used, has any 
existence. In this work, which, during fifty years, was 
the code of French morals, principles ate laid down 
which bear exactly the same relation to ethics that athe¬ 
ism bears to theology. Helv^tius, at the beginning of 
his inqviiry, assumes, as an incontestable fact, that the 
difierence between man and other animals is the result 
of a difference in their external form; and that if, for 
example, our wrists, instead of ending with hands and 
flexible fingers, had merely ended like a horse’s foot, we 
should have always remained wanderers on the face of 
the earth, ignorant of every art, entirely defenceless, and 
having no other concern but to avoid the attacks of wild- 
bcasts, and find the needful supply of our daily food.^* 
Tiiat the structure of our bodies is the sole cause of our 
boasted superiority, becomes evident, when we consider 
tiiat our thougiits are simply the product of two facul¬ 
ties, which we have in common with all other animals; 
namely, the faculty of receiving impressions from external 
objects, and the faculty of remembering those impressions 
after they are received.^® From this, says Helv6tius, it 
follows, that the internal powers of man being the same as 
those of all other animals, our sensibility and our memory 
would be useless, if it were not for those external pecu¬ 
liarities by which we are eminently distinguished; and to 
which we owe every thing that is most valuable.®® These 
positions being laid down, it is easy to deduce all the 
essential principles of moral actions. For, memory being 

^ Bxog. Umv, toL xjc. p. 20. 

” ^ Si la nature^ au lieu de ct de doigts dexiblea, edt termiud noa 
poi^etfl par un pi^ de cheyal: qtii doute que lee bommea aana art^ aans 
babita^ozia, ddfeuse centre lea animaux^ tout occupda du eoin de pour- 
Toir k leur nouiziture et d^dviter lea betee fdrocea. ne fuaaent encore orranta 
dana lea forits comme dee troupeaux fugitiie IlelMtu d# toL i, 

n. 2. Had Helydtiua ever read the attack of Ariatotle agunst Anaxagom 
zbr aaaerting that fa fpovtftwrarav tlvax TtSv rev 

dpBpvwov? CWvoriA. J/U^IUcL toL iii* p» SIl* 

D 0 FSipriif toL 1 . p. 2. /Wi toL 1 . p. 4, 
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merely one of the organs of physical sensibility,and 
judgment being only a sensation," all notions of duty and 
of virtue must be tested by their relation to the senses; 
in other words,bj^the gross amount of physical enjoyment 
to which the^ give rise. This is the true basis of moral 
philosophy. To take any other view, is to allow ourselves 
to be deceived by conventional expressions, which have 
no foundation except in the prejudices of ignorant men. 
Our vices and our virtues are solely the result of our 
passions; and our passions are caused by our physical 
sensibility to pain and to pleasure.^ It was in this way 
that the sense of justice first arose. To physical sen¬ 
sibility men owed pleasure and pain; hence the feeling of 
theirown interests, and hence the desire of living togetner 
in societies. Being assembled in society, there grew up 
the notion of a general interest, since, without it, society 
could not hold together; and, as actions are only just or 
unjust in proportion as they minister to this general in¬ 
terest, a measure was established, by which justice is dis¬ 
criminated from injustice.*** With the same inflexible 
spirit, and with great fullness of illustration, Helvtitius 
examines the origin of those other feelings which regulate 
human actions. Thus, he says that both atnbition Rnd 
Inendship are entirely the work of physical sensibility. 
Men yearn after fame, on account either of the pleasure 
which they expect the mere possession of it will give, or 

^ En^ffct la m^moire ne peut iiie qu’un dea oiganes da la aetuibilit^ 
vol. i. p. 6. Compare wliat M, Lepelletior shja on Uda, in bia 
'fioloffie MedtcalCf vol. iii. p. 272. 

* D'ou je conclu8 que tout Jugement n'est qu*uDe aenaation.’ Ik PS$prit, 
vol. i. p. 10 ^ comme je I’ai ddja pruuvd^ n'est proprement que 

p. 41. 

^ eeneiblo a la douleur et au plaiair, e'eat i la eenaibilitd ph^que 
que I'bomme doit eee passions; ot & see pasuons, qu^l doft tous see vices et 
tnutee ecs vertus.’ Ibid, voL ih P*, and see vA i. p. 239. 

^ ^ Use fold parvenu k cette vdntd, je d^convre fadJement la source des 
vertus humaioca; je vois que sans la sensibilitd k la douleur et au plaisir 
phjfiique, Ics' hommes, sans ddair^ sane passions, dgalcment indiff^renta ft 
tout, n'euBsent point connu d’intdret perranel; que sans intdret personnel 
iU ne se fussent point raasemblds en socidtd, n’eussent point &it entr’eux de 
conventions, qu'il n*^ edt point eu dHntdrdt gdndral, par consequent point 
d’acUons juetea ou injustas; et qu'und la sensibili^ pbjsique et I’iziUrftt 
pejKmnel ont dtd lee auteius de toute justice.’ Ibid, vol. i. p. 276. 
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else as the means of sul^equently procuring other plea¬ 
sures.^ As to friendship, the only use of it is to increase 
our pleasures or mitigate our pains; and it is with this ob¬ 
ject that a man longs to hold communion withhisfriend.*® 
Beyond this, life has nothing to offer. To love what is 
good for the sake of the goodness, is as impossible as to 
love what is bad for the sake of the evil.*^ The mother 
who weeps for the loss of her child, is solely actuated by 
selfishness; she mourns because a pleasure is taken from 
her, and because she sees a void dilficult to fill up.** So it 
is, that the loftiest virtues, as well as the meanest vices, 
are equally caused by the pleasure we find in the exercise 
of them.** This is the great mover and originator of all. 
Every thing that we Imve, and every thing that we are, 
we owe to the extemtd world; nor is Man himself aught 
else except what he is made by the objects which sur¬ 
round him.” 

The views put forward in this celebrated work I have 
stated at some length; not so much on account of the 
ability with which they are advocated, as on account of 
the clue they furnish to the movementsof a most remark¬ 
able age. Indeed, so completely did they harmonize with 
the prevailing tendencies, that they not only quickly ob¬ 
tained for their author a vast European reputation,*^ but, 
during many years, they continued to increase in influ¬ 
ence, and, in France in particular, they exercised great 
sway.®* As that was the country in which they arose, so 

« Ih TEtprit, vol. ii. pp. 19,20, .TO, H 3^®- Compue Epicurus, 

in Dioff. Laert. dt VU, nilo^ lib. x. seg. ISO, toI. L p. CS4. 

^ VEtprUy vol. iL p. 45. He eume up: ^ il 8 *cn 0 uit que lunei 

que VavArice, I’orgueil, Pambilion et les autres paasions^ cat Teifet 
de la scneibilitd phjfdquo.’ 

^ n Ini eet auatd impoeeible d'aimar la bion pour lo bten^ que d’aizaer le 
mal pour le maL’ IbuL voL L p. 7^ 

Ihid. voL 11 . p. 349. Ihid. voL iL p. 58. 

^ ^Noui BOmnLeB imiquement ce que nous foot les objeta qui nous en* 
vironoeot’ IbuL vol. U. p. 306. 

Saint SuTioj a sealous opponent of Helv^tiuSy admits that ^ les strangers 
lea plus dmioentB par leura ugnitda ou par lours lumi^Tss^ ddaiiaient d'etre 
introduits cbes philoaopbe dent le nom rotontjasait dans toute 1’Europe.’ 
IHog, Umv. vol. xx. p. 3^ 

^ Brisaot yoL L p. 330) aajt, that io 1776, Ue ayat^me 

d’Helvdtius avait alora U plus grande vogue.* Turgot who wrote againat 
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also was it tlie country to which they were best adapted. 
Madame Dudeffand, who passed her long life in the midst 
of French society, and was one of the keenest observers 
of her time, has expressed thU with great happiness. 
The work of Helv4tiue, she says, is popular, since he is 
the man who has told to all their own secret.®* — 
True it was, that, to the contemporaries of Helv6tius, 
hi8view8,notwithBt^dingtheirimmensepopularity,bore 
the appearance of a secret; because the connexion be¬ 
tween them and the general march of events was, as yet, 
but dimly perceived. To us, however, who, after this in¬ 
terval of time, can examine the question with the resources 
of a larger experience, it is obvious how such a system 
met the wants of an age of which it was the exponent and 
' the mouthpiece. That Helv^tius must have carried with 
him the sympathies of his countrymen, is clear, not only 
from the evidence we have of his success, but also from 
a more comprehensive view of the general complexion of 
those times. Even while he was still pursuing his labours, 
and only four years before he published them, a work 
appeared in France, which, though displaying greater 
ability, and possessing a h^her influence than that of 
Plelvetius, did, nevertoeless, point in exactly the same 
direction. I allude to the great metaphysical treatise by 
Condillac, in many respects one of the most remarkable 
productions of the eighteenth century; and the authority 
of which, during two generations, was so irresistible, that, 
without seme acquaintance with it, we cannot possibly 
understand the nature of those complicated movements 
by which the French Revolution was brought about. 

itf complaittB tb&t it was piwed ^ ayec one aorte de furaui ’ (^(Euvres de 
Turgotf toL Lk. p. 297 ); and Geoi^ toL ii p. 256) says, * ce 

livre, ^rit avec ua style plein de ^alev at d'unaffes. B8 trouvoit aux tdutea 
lea t^ettee/ 

^ D’aiUeura le ai^e de Louie XV ee Teconnut l*oaT?Age 

et on pr^te i Mme. Dudef&nd ce mot fin et profood: ** C’eat m homme 
a dit le aecret de tout le tnonde.’’’ Covim. Sid, de la Pldioe^ I. edrie, yoL 
iil p. 201. Compare Carrtep, de Sud^wid, tqL L p. xxii. \ azid a similar 
•esraeot in M4m. de RoUmdf voh i p. 104. The relation of Helrdtiua'a 
work to the preTailing philosophy ia noticed in Vemie'e Philoe, Poe. toI. iii. 
pp. 701,792, Tol r, pp. 744,746. 
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In 1754,^ Condillac put forth his celebrated work OA 
the mind j the very title of which was a proof of the 
bias with which it was written. Although this profound 
thinker aimed at nothing less than an exhaustive analysis 
of the human faculties, and although he is pronounced 
bj a ve^ able, but hostile critic, to be the onfy metaphy¬ 
sician Ji^ce produced during the eighteenth century,®* 
still he found it utterly impossible to escape from those 
tendencies towards the external which governed his own 
a^e. The consequence was, that he called his work a 
‘Treatise on Sensations;’®* and in it he peremptorily 
asserts, that every thing we know is the result of sensa¬ 
tion ; by which he means the effect produced on us by the 
action of the external world. Whatever may be thought 
of the accuracy of this opinion, there can be no doubt that 
it is enforced with a closeness and severity of reasoning 
which deserves the highest praise. To examine, however, 
the arguments by which bis view is supported, would lead 
to a discussion foreign to my present object which is, 
merely to point out the relation between his philosophy 
and the general temper of his contemporaries. Without, 
therefore, pretending to anything like a critical examina¬ 
tion of this celebrated book, I will simply bring together 
the essential positions on which it is based, in order to 
illustrate the harmony between it and the intellectual 
habits of the age in which it appeared.®^ 

The materials from which the philosophy of Condillac 
was originally drawn, were contained in the ^eat work 
published by Locke about sixty years before this tim§. 
nut though much of what was most essential was bor¬ 
rowed from the English philosopher, there was one very 

•* Siop. Uttiv. Tol I*, p. 899. * 

‘Condillac ^ le mdUphjBcien franpais du zviii* nScle.' Cemtm, 
But. tie la Philo*. I. sdris, toL ut. p. 63. 

** ‘Traits dee Seosatirma,’ which, aa M. Cou^ sara, com- 

paraiioQ, le ohef-d’oeuTre de Coodillsc.’ Sid. de la Phuot, IL s6rie, toL iL 
p. 77. 

” On the immense influence of CondiUac, compare Bmouard, Bid. de la 
Xideeme, voL ii. p. 366} Otvier, Eloga, toI. iii. p. 387 s Broueeait, Coon 
de AWdnoAwM, pp. 46, w-71, 829; PM, Alidt. Mmtau, p. 94: Srtrwn't 
Pb^oe. of the Slmd, p. 213. 
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important point in which the disciple differed from his 
master. And this difference is strikingly characteristic of 
- the direction which the French intellect was now taking. 
Locke, with some looseness of expression, and possildy 
with some looseness of thought, haa asserted the separate 
existence of a power of reflection, and had maintained 
that by means of that power the products of sensation 
became available.®® Condillac, moved by the prevailing 
temper of his own time, would not hear of such a distinc¬ 
tion. He, like most of his contemporaries, was jealous of 
any claim which increased the authority of the internal, 
and weakened that of the external. He, therefore,- alto¬ 


gether rejects the faculty of reflection as a source of our 
ideas; and this partly because it is but the channel through 
which ideas jun from the senses, and partly because in its 
origin it is itself a sensation.®® Therefore, according to 
him, the only question is as to the way in which our con¬ 
tact with nature supplies us with ideas. For in this 
scheme, the faculties of man are solely caused by the 
operation of his senses. The judgments which we form 
are, says Condillac, often ascribed to the hand of the 
Deity; a convenient mode of reasoning, which has only 
arisen from the difficulty of analyzing them.^“ By con¬ 
sidering how our judgments actually arise, we can alone 
remove these obscurities. The fact is, that the attention 


we give to an object is nothing but the sensation which 


Wltotiier^n* not Lo^e held that reflection is an independent as well 
as a separate faculty, is QncertBin because pasaa^ could m quoted from 
his wnflngs to prove either the affirmative or the negative. Dr. Whewell 
justly remarks, tnat Locke uses the word so vaguely as to ^ allow his dis* 
ciples to make of his doctrines what they please.’ Iltdoty of Moral Pftt- 
MOfhfy 1652, p. 71. 

^ ^ Locke distingue deux sources de no^ idd^ las sene et la inflexion. II 
sennt plus exact de n’en Tec<»inoitre qu’une, scut pareeque la reflexion n’est 
dans sons piincipe q^ac la sensation mSme, soit parcequ’elld est moina la 
source des id^es, <jue le canal par lequel elles ddeouient aoa aena’ CoiKUUae, 
de$ SetuawmSf p. 13: see aw, at pp. 19, 216, the way in which aeo« 
sation becomes' reflection; and the summing up, at p. 416, ^que toutaa nos 
conDoiaeauces viennent des sens, et particolitoment du toucher.’ 

lie says of Mallebranche (7mU deo SmoationM, p. 312), ^ns pouvant 
comprendn comment nous formeriona noua^mlmea ces jugemens, il les 
attrious d Disu ; manidre do misonnsr fort commode, at presquo toujours la 
isssource dea nhilosonhea.’ 
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that object excites and what we call abstract ideas are 
merely different ways of being attentive.Ideas being 
thus generated, the subsequent process isverysimple. To 
attend to two ideas at the same time, is to compare them; 
so that comparison is not a result of attention, but is 
rather the attention itself.*®® This at once gives us the 
faculty of judging, because directly we institute a com* 
parison, we do of necessity form a judgment.*®* Thus, 
too, memory is a transformed sensation;*®® while the 
imagination is nothing but memory, which, being earned 
to its highest possible vivacity, makes what is absent ap¬ 
pear to be present.‘®® The impressions we receive from 
the external world being, therefore, not the cause of oiu* 
faculties, but being the faculties themselves, the conclusion 
to which we are wiven is inevitable. It follows, says 
Condillac, that in man nature is the beginning of all; 
that to nature wo owe the whole of our knowledge; that 
we only instruct ourselves according to her lessons; and 
that the entire art of reasoning consists in continuing the 
work which she has appointed us to perform.*®^ 

It is so impossible to mistake the tendency of these 
views, that I need not attempt to estimate their result 
otherwise than by measuring the extent to which they 
were adopted. Indeed, the zeal wth which they were 
nowcarriedinto every department of knowledge, can only 

‘Mais i peine j’arr6to la Tue but an objet, que Iw eensationep^ 
ticuli&res que yen reqoU sont rattention meme que je lua dcaine. Iraai 
deg SetuoMitg, p. 16. 

«» ‘ Ne Bont que diffgrentes maniftTes d’etre attentif.’ p. 122. 

»« ‘ D6a qu’il y a double attention, il y a com^ison; car fitre attentif 
ft deux iddes ou 1 m comparer, e’est la m6me cboee.' p. 17. 

•®* ‘Dfta qu’il y acomparaieoD,il y ajugcraent’ p. 06. 

\t 105 I La m^moire n’eat done que la eeneation transfonn^a’ p. 17. Com- 

^**^*L’ima)rination eet la mSmoire mSme, parvenue 4 toute la viyadM 
doutelleerteuBceptible.’ p. 78. «Or j'Mappele jm^ation cettemfaioire 
vive, qui fait paroitre present ce qui eat absent, p. 

‘ II r&ulte de cetle vtfritA que la nature commence tout en noue s 
BUM «-je ddmontrt que, dune ie priadpe ou dana le commencemmt, soa 
coDEoiBsancee sent imiquemont bod out^, qw doiu ae nou* initruwna 
que d’aprfte tee le 5 ouB, et que toot 1« raxaonner coaaute ft continuer 
oomme doua * comiiMactr.’ p- 
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surorise those who, being led by their habits of mind to 
stuay history in its separate fragments, have not accus¬ 
toms themselves to consider it as an united whole, and 
who, therefore, do not perceive that in every great epoch 
there is some one idea at work, which is more powerful 
than any other, and which shapes the events of the time 
and determines their ultimate issue. In France, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, this idea was, 
the inferiority of the internal to the external. It was this 
dangerous but plausible principle which drew the atten¬ 
tion of men from the church to the state; which was seen 
in Helv6tius the most celebrated of the French moralists, 
and in Condillac the most celebrated of the French meta¬ 
physicians. It was this same principle which, by increas¬ 
ing, if 1 may so say, the reputation of Nature, induced 
the ablest thinkers to devote themselves to a study of 
her laws, and to abandon those other pursuits whichhad 
been popularin the preceding age. Inconsequence of this 
movement, such wonderful Editions were made to every 
branch of physical science, that more newtruths conceT-n- 
ing the external world were discovered in France during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century than during aU 
the previous periods put together. The details of these 
discoveries, so far as they nave been subservient to the 
general purposes of civilization, will be related in another 
place; at present I will indicate only Ihe most prominent, 
in order that the reader may understand the course of 
the subsequent argument, and may see the connexion 
between them and the French Revolution. 


Taking a general view of the external world, we may 
say, that the three most important forces by which the 
operations of nature are effected, are heat, light, and 
electricity; including under this last magnetic and gal¬ 
vanic phenomena. On all these subjects, the French, for 
the first time, now exerted themselves with signal success. 
In regard to heat, not only we^e the materials for sub¬ 
sequent induction collected with indefatigable industry, 
but before that generation passed away, the induction was 
actually made •, for while the laws of its radiation were 
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worked out by Prevost,^** those of its conduction were 
established by Fourier, who, just before the Revolution, 
employed himself in raising thermotics to a science bv 
the deductive application of that celebrated mathemati¬ 
cal theory which he contrived, and which still bears his 


name. 


In regard to electricity, it is enough to notice, 
during the same period, the important experiments of 
D’Alibard, followed by those vast labours of Coulomb, 
which brought electrical phenomena under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the mathematics, and thus completed what (Epinus 
had already prepared."® As to the laws of light, those 
ideas were now accumulating which rendered possible the 
great steps that, at the close of the century, were taken by 
Malus, and still later by Fi*e8nel.‘" Both of these eminent 
Frenchmen not only made important additions to our 
knowledge of double refraction, but Malus discovered the 
polarization of light, undoubtedly the most splendid con¬ 
tribution received by optical science since the analysis of 
the solar rays."'* It was also in consequence of this, that 


Compare oh Radumt JltaX^ p. SOI, in Seamd Rep. of Brit, Amoo. \ 
Ilidory of Scienceiy vol. ii. p. 6S0; and bi» Phiioo^yf toL i. DO. 
340. Prey oat waa proftisaur at Geneva^ but hu mat viewa were fol¬ 
lowed ^ in France by Dulong and Petit; and the celebrated theory of dow 
by Dr. wella ia merely an application of them. ffmcM'o Nat. Titiloof^hpj 
pp. 1(53, 316, 310. ReepectiDK the further prosecution of these inquiries, 
and our present knowledge of radiant heat, see LxAiy and Kipp's R^porU, 
voL i. p. 70, yoL iii. p. 30, vol. iy. p, 46. 

10* On Fourier's mathematical theoiy of conduction, seo ComU, Phiios, 
Poniivet vol. i. pp. 143, 176, 346, 346, 361, vol il pp. 450, 661; Pmd'a 
Rridgevaiar Treatise, pp. 203, 204 j KeUand on Heat, p. 6 , m Brit. Assoc, for 
1841 ; Ertfum's Sibena, yol. i. p. 243 ; Ssanboldi's Cosmos, voL I p. 160; 
Hitchcock's Oeol^, p. 108 j IhmitUt^ Ei^mens do nysique, il 606, 607. 

Coulomb's memoirs on olectrici^ and raagnetum were published from 
1782 to 1780. Firth Report of Brit. Aaoc. p. 4. Compere andK(pp'$ 
Reports, vol. iii. p. VAi\ and on his relation to Gipinus, who wrote in 1769, 
see JFhetLelTs Indue. Sciences, voL iii pp. 21-20, 3D, 36, and Haup, TroiU do 
MifUralogie, vol iii. p. 44, vol. iv, p. 14 There is a still fidler account of 
what was effected by Coulomb in hi. Pouillet'a able work, EUmens do 
Pkpsiqtee, vol i- part ii. pp. 63-70, 130-136. 

rV^el belongB to the present century; but M. Biot w-s that the 
researches of Malusbegan before the passage of the Rhine in 1707. Biot's 
Life of Matus, in Biog. U$m. vol xxvi. p. 412. 

Pomiiet, EUmens de Phpsique, voL u. part u. pp. 484, 614; Report of 
Brit. Assoc, for 1833, p. 314; LesHe's NM. PhUos. tf. 83 } WheweWs Mist, 
Sciences, yoL ii. pp. 408-410; PlUtos. of Sdmoee, vol. i. p. 360, yol. u. p. 26 j 
HerscheTs Nat, ^ios. p. 268. 
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Fresnel began those profound researches which placed on 
a solid basis that great undulatory theory of which Hooke, 
Huygens, and above all Young, are to be deemed the 
founders, and by which the corpuscular theory of Kewton 
was finally overthrown.”® 

Thus much as to the progress of French knowledge 
respecting th<»e parts of nature which are in themselves 
invisible, and of which we cannot tell whether they have 
a materi^ existence, or whether they are mere conditions 
and properties of other bodies.”* The immense value 
of these discoveries, as increasing the number of known 
truths, is incontestable: but, at the same time, another 
.class of discoveries was made, which, dealing more palp¬ 
ably with the visible world, and being also more easily 
unaerstood, produced more immediate results, and, as 1 
shall presently show, exercised a remarkable influence in 
Btren^hening that democratic tendency which accompa¬ 
nied the French Revolution. It is impossible, within the 
limits I have assigned to myself, to give anything like 
an adequate notion of the marvellous activity with which 
the French nowpushed their researches into every depart¬ 
ment of the organic and inorganic world; still it is, 1 

II* The struggle between these nvel thooriee, and the ease with which a 
man of such immense powers aa Young wae put down, and, m it were, eiip- 
preeaed, br those ignorant pretenders who presumed to criticise him, will 
D6 relatea in another part of this work, as a raluable illustration of the 
history and habits of the English mind. At present the controversy is 
finished, so &r as the advocates of omission are concomed; but there are 
still difficulties dh the other side, which should have prevent^ l)r. Whcwell 
from expressing himself with such extreme positireness on an unexhausted 
subject This able writer says: ^ The undulatory theory of light; the only 
discoveiy which can stand by the aido of the theory of universal gravitation, 
as a doctrine belonging to the aame order, for its genemlity, its fertility, and 
its certunty/ Whewtlft HUL of the Jndne. Sci^cee, vol. iL p. 426 ; see also 

p. 608. 

^1* As to the supposed imposaibilify of conceiving the existence of matter 
without properties which give rise to forces (note in Paffei'‘A Lecttirei oh 
Patholoffy, 1^3, voL 1. p. 01}, there are two reasons which prevent me iVom 
attaching much weight to it. first, a conception which, in one stage uf 
knowledge, is called impossible, becomes, in a later stage, perfectly easy, and 
so natuzil as to be often termed necessary. Secondly^ however indissoluble 
the connexion may appear between force and matter, it was not found ihtal 
to the dynaimc^ theo^ of Leibnits; it has not prevented other eminent 
thinkers mm holding similar views; and the argumsnte of Berkeley, though 
cooftantly attacked, W-e never been refuted. ' 
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think, practicable to compress into a few pages such a 
summary of the more salient points as wilj. afford the 
reader some idea of what was done by that generation of 
great thinkers which flourished in Finance during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 

If we confine our view to the globe we inhabit, it must 
be allowed that chemistry and geology are the two sci¬ 
ences which not only offer the fairest promise, but already 
contain the largest generalizations. The reason of this 
will become clear, if we attend to the ideas on which these 
two great subjects are based. The idea of chemistry, is 
the study of composition;”® the idea of geology, is the 
study of position. The object of the first is, to learn the 
laws which govern the properties of matter; the object of 
the second is, to learn the laws which govern its locality. 
In chemistry, we experiment; in geology, we observe. In 
chemistry, we deal with the molecular arrangement of the 
smallest atoms;”* in geology, with the cosmological ar¬ 
rangement of Ae largest masses. Hence it is that the ■ 
chemist by his minuteness, and the geologist by his gran¬ 
deur, touch the two extremes of the mateiial universe; 
and, starting from these opposite points, have, as I could 
easily prove, a constantly increasing tendency to bring 
under their own authority sciences which liave at present 
an independent existence, and which, for the sake of a 
division of labour, it isstill convenient to study separately; 
though it must be the business of philosophy, properly so 
called, to integrate them into a complete and effective 
whole. Indeed it is obvious, that if we knew all the laws 
of the composit ion of matter, and likewise all the laws of 
its position, we should likewse know all the changes of 
which matter is capable spontaneously, that is, when un¬ 
interrupted by the mind of man. Every phenomenon 

Kvery chemical dccompoeition hem^ onl^ a new form of composition* 

d Verdeii, Chimie AMioiiuque^ voL i. pp. 46/5, 4CC, 40d : ‘ de tout ceU 
il results, que la dissolution est mn cas partiemier dea combinaisoos/ 

is erroneously callod the atomic theory, is, properly speaking, 
an hypothesis, and not a thooiy: but hypothesis though it be, ft is by its 
aid that we wield the doctrine of definite proporUons, the corner-stone of 
cheinistiy. 
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which any given substance presents must be caused either 
by sometning taking place in tlie substance, or else by 
something taking place out of it, but acting upon it; while 
what occurs within must be explicable by its own com¬ 
position, and what occurs without must be due to its posi¬ 
tion in relation to the objects by which it is affected. This 
is an exhaustive statement of every possible contingency, 
and to one of these two classes of laws every thing mint 
be referrible; even those mysterious forces which, whe¬ 
ther they be emanations from matter, or whether they be 
merely properties of matter, must in an ultimate analysis 
depend either on the internal arrangement, orelsoon the 
external locality of their physical antecedents. However 
cononvient, therefore, it may be, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to speak of vital principles, imponderable 
fluids, and clastic mthers, such terms can only be pro¬ 
visional, and are to be considered as mere names for that 
residue of unexplained facts, which it will be the business 
of future ages to bring under generalizations wide enough 
to cover and include the whole. 

These ideas of composition and of position being thus 
the basis of aU natur^ science, it is not surprising that 
chemistry and geology, which are their best, but still their 
insuificient representatives, should in modem times have 
made more progress than any other of the great branches 
of human knowledge. Although the chemists and geolo¬ 
gists havenot yet risen to the ful! height of their respective 
Bubjects,^^^there are fewtfaings more curious than to note 
the way in which, during the last two generations, they 
have been rapidly expanding theirviews—encroachingon 
topics with whicn, at first sight, they appeared to have no 
concern-—making other branches of inquiry tributary to 
their own—and collecting ffom every quarter that intel¬ 
lectual wealth which, long hidden in objure comers, had 
been wasted in the cultivation of special and inferior pur¬ 
suits. This', as being one of the great intellectual charac¬ 
teristics of the present age, 1 sl^ hereafter examine at 

of them beiog atiU fettered, in geolc^, bj the hjpotb^ of 
cfttMtn)phe»; in ebunifftry, hj tbe bjrpotnew ol Tiw forces. 
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considerable length; but what I have now to show is, that 
in these two Vast sciences, which, though still very imper¬ 
fect, must eventually be superior to ^ others, the first 
important steps were made by Frenchmen during the 
latter half of eighteenth century. 

That we owe to France the existence of chemistry as 
a science, ^11 be admitted by everyone who uses the word 
science in the sense in which alone it ought to be under¬ 
stood, namely, as a body of generalizations so irrefrag- 
ably true, that, though they may be subsequently covers 
by higher generalizations, they cannot be overthro^vn by 
them; in other words, generalizations which may be ab¬ 
sorbed, but npt refuted. In this point of view, there are. 
in the history of chemistry only tlirce great stages. The 
first stage was the destruction of the phlogistic theory, 
and the establishment, upon its ruins, of the doctrines of 
oxidation, combustion, and respiration. The second stage 
was the establishment of the principle of definite propor¬ 
tions, and the application to it of the atomic hypothesis. 
'I'iic third st-ige, above which we have not yet risen, con¬ 
sists in the union of chemical and electrical laws, and 
in the progress wc are making towards fusing into one 
generalization their separate plienoinena. Which of these 
three stages was in its own age the most valuable, is not 
now the question; but it is certain that the first of them 
was the work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the 
French chemists. Before him several irafiortant points 
had been cleared up by the English cheinistsfwhose ex¬ 
periments ascertained the existence of bodies formerly 
unknoivn. The links, however, to connect the facts, were 
still wanting; and until Lavoisier entered the field, there 
were no generalizations wide enough to entitle chemistry 
to be called a science; or, to speak more properly, the 
only large generalization commonly received was that by 
Stahl, which the great Frenchman proved to be not only 
imperfect, but altogether ina^urate. A notice of the 
vast discoveries of Lavoisier will be found in many well- 
known booksit is enough to say, that he not only 
»'• See, for insUnce, Proffri$ A# Scienett, toL i. pp. 32-34, 40 j 

VOL. I. 3 F 
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worked out the laws of the oxidation of bodies and of 
their combustion, but that he is the author of the true 
theory of respiration, the purely chemical character of 
which he first demonstrated; thus laying the foundation 
of those views respecting the functions of food, which the 
German chemists subsequently devel«med, and which, as 
I have proved in the second chapter of this Introduction, 
may be applied to solve some great problems in the his¬ 
tory of Man. The merit of this was so obviously due 
to France, that though the system now established was 
quickly adopted in other countries,*’® it received the name 
of the French chemistry.**® At the same time, the old 
nomenclature being full of old errors, a new one was re¬ 
quired, and here again France took the initiative; since 
this groat reformation was begun by four of her most 
eminent chemists, who flourished only a few years before 
the Revolution.*** 

While one division of the French thinkers was re¬ 
ducing to order the apparent irregularities of chemical 
phenomena, another division of them was performing pre¬ 
cisely the same service for geology. The first step to¬ 
wards popularizing this noble study was taken byBuffon, 
who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, broached a 

ZettfiTi on Chemistry, p. 282 j TWwr’a Chemietry, toL i. pp. 184, 
18C ; Itrmde'e Chemistry, vol. i. pp. lxxxT.4xxxix 302 ; Thom^mCs Animal 
Chentidry, pp. 620, Q'M, and a great p^t of the aoeond volume of liU 
tory of Chentietry ; also JUiil/rr's 2*hysiol toI. i pp. 90, 323, 

According to Mr. Harcourt (Lrii, Amk, Beport for 1830, p, 10), 
Cavendish tliis merit, m> for aa England ia concerned: * TTo, tint of all 
hia contemporariee^ did juatice to the rival theoiy recently proposed by 
Lavoisier.* 

* lia efaimie fmn^mse.* 7home<m*i Hist, of Chertngby, vol. ii. pp. 101, 
130. On the excitement canned Lavoiner^ views, see a letter which 
Jetienon wrote in Paris, in 1789, printed partly in Turher'e Life of Jeff&'eon, 
vol. i. pp. 314, 316 and at length is Jefftrsoie Carrupond, vol. li. pp. 463- 
465. 

^The tirat attempt to form a systetnatic chemical nomenclature was 
made by Lavoirier, Iwthollet, O. do Morveau, and Fourcroy, soon after the 
discovory of oxygen gas.* TWiter^s Chemistry, voL i. p.-127. Cuvior (TVo- 
grie des Scimoee, vol. i. p. 39) and Robin et Verdeil {Chimie AMtomi^ue, 
W. i pp« 902, 603) ascriM the chief merit to De Morveau. Thomson saye 
(Siet» of Chemistry, vol. iL p. 133): * this now nomenclature very soon made 
its way into every part or Europe, and became the common langua^ of 
chemists, in spite of the prejudices entertained against it, and the opposition 
which it every where met with.* 
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geological theory,which,though notquite original, excited 
attention by its eloquence, and W the lofty speculations 
■with which he connected it.*** This was followed by the 
more special but still important labours of Rouelle, Des- 
raarest, Dolomieu, and Montlosier, who, in less than forty 
years, ^ectedacomplete revolution in the ideasof French¬ 
men, by familiarizing them with the strange conception, 
that the surface of our planet, even where it appears per¬ 
fectly stable, is constantly undergoing most extensive 
changes. It began to be understood, that this perpetual 
flux takes place not only in those parts of nature which 
are obviously feeble and evanescent, but also in those 
which seem to possess every element of strength and per¬ 
manence, such as the mountains of granite which wall the 
globe, and arc the shell and encasement in which it is 
hold. As soon as the mind became habituated to this 
notion of universal change, the time was ripe for the 
appearance of some great thinker, who should generalize 
the scattered observations, and form them into a science, 
by connecting them with some other department of know¬ 
ledge, of which the laws, or, at all events, the empirical 
uniformities, hud been already ascertained. 

It was at this point, and while the inquiries of geo¬ 
logists, notwithstanding their value, wore still crude and 
unsettled, that the subject was taken up by Cuvier, one 
of the greatest naturalists Europe has ever produced. A 
few others there are who have surpassed him in depth; 
but in comprehensiveness it would be liard 1:o find his 
superior; and the immense range of his studies gave him 

The famous central heat of BuHbn h> often Buppoeed to have been 
taken from Leibnita j but, though vaguely taught by the ancienta, the real 
founder of tho doctrine appears to have been Descartes. See Bordas Dc- 
nwuiinf CarU$ianume, Pans, 1843, voJ. L n. 312, There is an unsatis¬ 
factory note Oft this in Prichard's Phjfsictd Hid. voL i. p. 100. Compare 
Krpenfnenial Itisi of Void, tit 17, in Boj/Ie^s Works, vol. ii. p. 308; 

Life of NewUm, toI- ii. p. 100. the central heat of the Pytha¬ 
goreans, see TtatHentann, OesA, der voL h P* 149; and as to the 

central fire mentione<l in the so^^Ied Oracles of Zoroaster, see Bsauschrs, 
Hid. de MonieiUo, voL it p. 132. But the complete ignorance of the 
ancients respecting geology made these views nothing but guesses. Com- 
paro some sensible remarla in Matter'o Hid% d$ VBeoU dA&xmdrie, voL ii» 
p. 282. 
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a peculiar advantage in surveying the operations and 
dependencies of the external world. This remarkable 
man is unquestionably the founder of geology as a science, 
since he is not only the first who saw the necessity of 
bringing to bear upon it the generalizations of compara¬ 
tive anatomy, but he is also the first who actually, exe¬ 
cuting this great idea, succeeded in coordinating the 
study of the strata of the earth with the study of the 
fossil animals found in thera.*^ Shortly before his re¬ 
searches were published, many valuable facts had indeed 
been collected respecting the separate strata; the pri¬ 
mary formations being investigated by the Germans, the 
secondary ones by the English.But these observations, 
notwithstanding tlieirmcrit, were isolated; and they lacked 
that vast conception which gave unity and grandeur to 
the whole, by connecting inquiries concerning the inor¬ 
ganic changes of the surface of the globe with other 
inquiries concerning the organic changes of the animals 
the surface contained. 

How completely this immense stop is due to France, 
is evident not only from the part played by Cuvier, but 
also from the admitted fact, that to the French we owe our 

>*• This ramprehenRiveneas of Cuvier is jiwtly remarked by M. I'loiirena 
AS the leadfD^ charactoiistic his miod. Flwu'tWf Jfi9C, rfes TmvaH.v de 
Vumert pp. 142, *K)(5: *ce qui pulout M. CuviBr, c*ertt 

TeBprit vHAtc.’ 

lleDce he is called by Mr. Owen, * the founder of pnlreontolo^cal 
science/ Otom on F<msU AfamnwUa^ in of BriL Anwc. for 1843, 

p. 2()8. It wis io 17W tJiat there were thus ^opened to him outirely new 
views of the theoij of the earth.* p« 209. See aleo Oeolotj^f, 

p. 8(33; and MUne Fdwards, Zooioffttf^ part ii. p. 279. The in]pr>rtttQC6 of 
this step is becomiDg more evideot every year; and it ha.4 been jiistly ro** 
marked, that without paUeontology there w*ould be, properly speaking, no 
geolcOT. Balfour'ft Botany, 1349, p. 69L Sir II. Murchison 1854, 

p. 360) says, ^ it is essentdally the study of organic remains which has iod to 
the clear suMivision of the vast mass of older rocks, which were there for¬ 
merly meived under the unmeaning term OKuuwacke.*’ * In the same able 
work, p. 4&), we are told that, Mo eurveyiag whole series of formatioos, 
the practical geologist is fully improesed with tho conviction that there haa^ 
at all periods, subsisted a veiy intimato connexion between the existence, 
or, at all event^ the preservation of animals, and the media in which they 
have been fiwiliied.’ For an instance of this in the old red sandstone, sue 
p.329. 

^ Whefoaff 9 Hid. of Sciencef vol. iii. p. 679; LyMi OtoL p. 69. Indeed 
gneiss received its name from tho Qermaos. Bahn^i OeoL p. 103. 
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knowledge respecting tertiary strata,’*® in which the or* 
ganic remainsaremost numerous, and the general analogy 
to our present state is most intimate.’*^ Another circum¬ 
stance may likewise be added, as pointing to the same 
conclusion. This is, that the first application of the 
principles of comparative anatomy to the study of fossil 
bones was also the work of a Frenchman, the celebrated 
Daubenton. Hitherto these bones had been the object 
of stupid wonder; some saying that they were rained 
from heaven, others saying that they were the gigantic 
limbs of the ancient patriarchs, men who were believed 
to be tall because they were known to be old.’*® Such 
idle conceits were for ever destroyed by Daubenton, in a 
Memoir he published in 1702;”® with which, however, 
we are not now concerned, except that it is evidence of 
the state of the French mind, and is worth noting as a 
2 )recur 8 or of the discoveries of Cuvier. 

Compare Uepari m ji. .371 (Srii. Am»oo. for 1832)^ 

with Baki'totfrir Ofo/.up. 308, 410, luid p. ^0. 

In the olU(^r linlt of the Mecondnr/ rot'kft, ineninioiM nro hardlj to be 
ftiiaid, M\d they do not conunoD until th«; tvrtiflry. MtvckUoti s 

j»j). Uid, 407; iind *m p, 210 {Urii. As^oc, for 1844), 

S«i, itH), in ilie Y(;ff«tKblc many of tno olanlrt in (he tertiar}* btrnta 

belong to gnnera ; bat thw W rarely IJm case with Xht) wcomlary 

fllTfttA; while in the primary strata, even tlio I'aouJieB nre dilTci'ent to those 
uow found on (he earth. Jialfour'aIMuHi/, pp. Couiiioro WilBon’a 

lulditions to Jusniru's 1810, p. 74ti; luid for furtlior illuatrarion of 

thia reinarkablo law of the relation between adviuiidng titiiu and dinant»bed 
similarity, a law au^m^Btiug the most curious spcculutiona, sco Ilit<-/icock*9 
O'eoi4jffy^ p. 21 j Zf/f4ti p. 183; and OwchU Lectures ^ (M Inverted 

braOtf 1865, pp. 570. 

M. (fOortVoy Saint llihiifc^Anomalteit de rOrff^fmeatton, vol. i. pp. 121- 
l27) has collect^ xmie evldeore respecting the ^iniooH formerly held on 
these aubjucU. Among other infftaiicea, he iiiautionB a Icarued man named 
Henrion, un Acadeuiician, and, 1 suppoee, a theologian, who in 1718 published 
a work, in which ‘ il lu^ignait i Adam cent vingt-troia pioda ueuf pouces;^ 
Noah being twenty feet shorter, and so can Tim bones of elepliants were 
ftometimos taken for giants: see a pleasant circuinstancv in Cunerf Bid. ties 
part. il. p. 43, , 

‘ DRubenton A le prernier ddtruit toutofl ces id^ea; il a le premier 
appliqud I'anatooiie conipanSe ala determination de cea oa . . . Lo mdnioira 
ou Daubenton a teiitd, pour la premiftro fois, la solution de ce probltoe 
important eat de 1782.* J'lwwens, TVoonux de Cuvier, pp. 3(b 37. Agassiz 
(J^rt on Fossil Fislies, p. 82, Bril. Assoc, for 1842} claims this merit too 
exclusively for Cuvier, overlooking the earlier reaearcbea of Daubenton; and 
the same mistake is made in Hiten^oeVs Oeokp. 248, and in BakewM*$ Osol, 
p. 384. 
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By this union of geology and anatomy, there was first 
intr^uced into the study of nature a clear conception of 
the magnificent doctrine of universal change; while at the 
same time there grew up its side a conception equally 
steady of the regularity with which the changes are ac* 
complished, and of the undeviating laws by which they 
are governed. Similar ideas had no doubt l>een occasion* 
ally neld in preceding ages; but the great Frenchmen of 
the ^ghteenth century were the first who applied them to 
the entire structure of the glo^ and who thus prepared 
the way for that still higher view for which their minds 
were not yet ripe,‘®® but to which in our own time the 
most advanced thinkers arc rapidly rising. For it is now 
be^nning to be understood, that since every addition to 
knowledge affords fresh proof of the regularity with which 
all the changes of nature arc conducted, we arc bound to 
believe that the same regularity existed long before our 
little planet assumed its prescutform, and long before man 
trod the surface of the earth. We have the most abun* 
dant evidence that the movements incessantly occurring 
in the material world have a character of uniformity; and 
this uniformity is so clearly marked, that in astronomy, 
the most perfect of all the sciences, we arc able to predict 
events many years before they actually happen ; nor can 
any one doubt, that if on other subjects our science were 
equally advanced, our predictions would be equally accu¬ 
rate. It is, therefore, clear, that the burden of proof lies 
not on those who assert the eternal regularity of nature, 
but rather on those who deny it; and who set up an ima¬ 
ginary period, to which they assign an imaginary cata- 

Even CuTior held the doctrine of catastrophoB | bnl, as Sir OharlfS 
Ljell MTS (jytncr/^ of p. his own discoTcries supplied the 

xaesDS OTertbrowing it, and d fiimiliaming us with tho idea of cootinuity. 
Indeed it was one of the fostdl obsc^rratioss of Curier which first supplied 
tbo linh between reptiles, fishes, and cetaceous mammals. See Owm oa 

pp. 00,198, Amoc./w 1641; and compare C'orut's Cbm* 
AneifmWf toI. i. p. 165. To this I may add, that Cuvier uncon¬ 
sciously fTCfmi tho way for disturbing the old dogma of fixity of species, 
though he himself clung to it to the last See some obserratioas, which are 
Tory remarkable, constdoring the period when they were written, in CabimUf 
du ^ <nt pp. 427, 428: coDclusiona drawn iVom 

Cuvier, which Cuvier would have himself rejected. 
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strophe, during which they say new laws were introduced 
and a new order established. Such gratuitous assump¬ 
tions, even if they eventually turn out to be true, are m 
the present state of knowled^ unwarrantable, and ought 
to be rejected, as the last remains of those theological 
prejudices by which the march of every science h^ in' 
its turn been hindered. These and all analogous notions 
work a double mischief. They arc mischievous, because 
they cripple the human mind by imposing limits to its in¬ 
quiries; and above all they are mischievous, because they 
weaken that vast conception of continuous and uninter¬ 
rupted law, which few indeed are able hrmly to seize, but 
on which the highest generalizations of future science 
must ultimately depend. 

It is this deep conviction, that changing phenomena 
have unchanging laws, and that there are principles of 
order to which apparent disorder may be referred,— 
it is this, which, in the seventeenth century, guided in a 
limited field Bacon, Descartes, and Newton; which in the 
eighteenth century was applied to every part of the 
material universe; and which it is the business of the 
nineteenth century to extend to the history of the human 
intellect. This last department of inquiry we owe chiefly 
to Germany; for, with the single exception of Vico, no one 
even suspected the possibility of arriving at complete ge¬ 
neralizations respecting the progress of man, until shortly 
before the French llevolution, when the great German 
thinkers began to cultivate this, the highest and most dif¬ 
ficult of all studies. But the French themselves were too 
much occupied with physical science to pay attention to 
such matters and speaking generally, we may say that, 

NoiUier Monte^uleu nor Tuigot appear to hsiva believed io thupora* 
bUity of tUe so as to precuct the future; while as to Voltaire, 

the we^eet point in hia otherwise profound view of hietoiy was hi^ love of 
the old Myioff, that oventa apring from little causes; a Hingular error 

for 80 Gompronensive a miod, because it depended on confusing causes with 
conditiona. That a man liko Voltidre should have commits what now 
seems so gross a blunder, is a morUfying reflection for those who are itble to 
appreciate his vast and penetrating g^u^ and it may teach the best of us a 
wholesome leason. This fallacy was avoided by Montesquieu and Turgot; 
and the former writer, in parUemar, displayed such extraominary ability, that 
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in the eighteenth century, each of the three leading 
nations of Europe had a separate part to play. England 
diffused a love of freedom; France, a knowledge of phy* 
sical science; while Germany, ^ed in some.degree by 
Scotland, revived the study of met^hysics, and created 
the study of philosophic history. To this classification 
some exceptions may of course be made; but that these 
were the marked characteristics of the three countries, is 
certain. After the death of Locke in 1704, and that of 
Newton in 1727, there was in England a singular dearth 
of great speculative thinkers; and this not because the 
ability was wanting, but because it was turned partW into 
practical pursuits, partly into political contests. I shall 
hereafter examine the causes of this peculiarity, and en> 
deavour to ascertain the extent to which it has infiuenced 
the fortunes of the country. That the results were, on the 
whole, beneficial, I entertain no doubt; but they were un¬ 
questionably injurious to the progress of science, because 
they tended to divert it from all new truths, except those 
likely to produce obvious and practical benefit. The con¬ 
sequence was, that though the English made several great 
discoveries, they did not possess, during seventy years, a 
single man who took a really comprehensive view of the 
phenomena of nature; not one who could be compared 
with those illustrious thinkers who in France reformed 
every branch of jiliyslcal knowledge.' Nor ivas it until 
more than two generations after the death of Newton, 
that thefirst symptomsappearedof a remarkable reaction, 
which quickly displayed itself in nearly every department 
of the national intellect. In physics, it is enough to men¬ 
tion Dalton-, Davy, and Young, each of whom was in his 
ownfield thefounderofanewepoch; while on other sub- 

there can be little doubt, tbaf had be lived at a later period, and thiuhod tho 
means of employing in their full extent the resources of economy 

and physical science, he would have bad the honour not only of U^ng the 
basis, but also of rearing the structure of the philosophy of tho bistoiy of 
Alan, As it was, be failed in conceiving what is the final object of ever^ 
scientific in^ry, namely, the power of foretelling (he future: and after his 
death, in 17w, all the finest intell4)cts in France, Voltaire alone exceptod, 
concentrated their attention upon the study of natural phenomena. 
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jects I can only just refer, first, to the influence of the 
Scotch school; and, secondly, to that sudden and well* 
deserved admiration fc»r the German literature, of which 
Coleridge was the principal exponent, and which infused 
into the English mind a taste for generalizations higher 
and more fearless than (my hitherto known. The history 
of this vast movement, which began early in the nine* 
teenth centurj’, will be traced in the future volumes of 
this work: at present I merely notice it, as illustrating 
the fact, that until the movement began, the English, 
though superior to the French in several matters of ex¬ 
treme importance, were ibr many years inferior to them 
in those large and philosophic views, without which not 
only is the most patient industry of no avail, but even real 
discoveries lose their proper value, for want of such habits 
of generalization as would trace their connexion with each 
other, and consolidate their severed fragments into one 
vast system of complete and harmonious truth. 

The intei'cst attached to these inquiries has induced 
me to treat them at greater length than I had intended ; 
perhaps at greater length than is suitable to the suggestive 
and preparatory ciiaracter of this Introduction. jBut the 
extraordinary success with which the French now culti¬ 
vated physical knowledge is so curious, on account of its 
connexion with the Revolution, that I must mention a few 
more of its most prominent instances: though, for the sake 
of brevity, I will confine myself to those three great divi¬ 
sions which, when put together, form >fhat is called 
Natural History, and in, all of which we shall see that 
the most important steps were taken in France during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In the first of these divisions, namely, the department 
of zoology, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century those generalizations which are still the highest 
this branch of Knowledge has reached. Taking zoology 
in the proper' sense of the term, it consists only of two 
parts, the anatomical part, which is its statics, and the 
physiological part, which is its dynamics: the first refer¬ 
ring to the structure of animus; the other, to their 
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functions. Both of these were worked out, nearly at the 
same time, by Cuvier and Bichat; and the leading con¬ 
clusions at which they arrived, remain, after the lapse of 
sixty years, undisturbed in their essential points. In 
1795, Cuvier laid down the great principle, that the study 
and classilication of animals was to be, not as heretofore, 
with a view to external peculiarities, hut with a view to 
internal organization; and that, therefore, no real ad¬ 
vance could be made in our knowledge except W extend¬ 
ing the boundaries of comparative auatomy.^^ This step, 
simple as it now appears, was of immense importance, 
since by it zoology was at once rescued from the hands of 
the observer, and throwm into those of the experimenter: 
the.consequence of which has been the attainment of that 
precision and accuracy of detail, which experiment alone 
can give, and which is every way superior to such popular 
tacts as observation supplies. By thus indicating to natu¬ 
ralists the true path of inquiry, by accustoming them to a 
close and severe method, and by teaching them to despise 
those vague descriptions in which they nod formerly de¬ 
lighted, Cuvier laid the foundation of a progress wliicb, 
during the last sixty years, has surpassed the most san¬ 
guine expectations. This, then, is the real service ren¬ 
dered by Cuvier, that he overthrew the artificial system 
which the genius of Liniucus had raised up,^®‘ and sub- 


w ^|J 0 Qf demaicstlw between anatomy as atatical, and pbyeiolc^y 
aa dynamienh ia clearly drawn by M. Comte (litiics. rtMiUve^ toI. lii. p. 
and by MAL llQ^in at Yerdeil (Chhme AnaUmiyue, toL i. pp. lit 40, 
103; 188, 4:14). What U aaid Oaraa (^Con^jarutioe vol. ii. p. 

and by Sir Benjamiu ilrodie (Zectwrm on Ptdhoiogy tmd Hurffert/f p. 6 ) coiiiee 
nearly to tlie aamo tbin^, though expreteed lead prociaioo. On the 
other hand; M. Uilne l*]dwards (Zoo&ffie, wxt L p. 0) calls pliyuology Oa 
science de la vie: * which, if true, would aimnlv pn)ve that there is no 


nearly to tiie same toing, tnougn expreteed witn less procisioo. tin tne 
other hand; M. Uilne l*]dwards (Zoo&ffie, wxt L p. 0) calls pliyuology Oa 
science de la vie; * which; if true, would simply pn)ve that there is no 
phvfiology at aU, for there certainly ia at {|res6nt no science of life. 

In his Animal^ voL i pp, tL ni., he says that preceding natu¬ 
ralists * n'aTuent gudre consid^r4 que les rapports ext^rieura do cea esp^ces, 
et pereonne ne s*4tait occupd de co&rdoimer lea classes et lea ordres d’apr^ 


108 aisBOctiona et le ciasaement, • , . , juea premiera resmtats oe ce aouoio 
travail parurent en 1706, dans un mdmoire spddal sur une nouvello division 
des animaux k aanf^ blanc.* 

On the oppocAtion between the tnoihods of Linneeiis and of Cuvier; see 
J$nyn»' Htjxirt m Zooioyy, pp. 144,146; in IMi, Ammoc./ot 1864. 
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stituted in its place that far superior scheme which gave 
the freest scope to future inquiry; since, according to it, 
all systems are to be deemed imperfect and provisional 
so long as any thing remains to be learned respecting 
the comparative anatomy of the animal kingdom. The 
influence exercised by this great view was increased by 
the extraordinary skill and industry with which its pro¬ 
poser followed it out, and proved the practicability of his 
own precepts. His additions to our knowledge of com¬ 
parative anatomy are probably more numerous than those 
made by any other man; but what has gained him most' 
celebrity is, the comprehensive spirit with which he used 
what he acquired. Independently of other generaliza* 
tions, he is the author of that vast classification of the 
whole animal kingdom Into vertebrato, mollusco, arti- 
culata, and radiata;‘“ a classification which keeps its 
ground, and is one of the most remarkable instances of 
that large and philosophic spirit which France brought 
to bear upon the phenomena of the material world.*®^ 
Great, however, as is the name of Cuvier, a greater 
still remains behind. I allude, of course, to Bichat, 
whose reputation is steadily increasing as our knowledge 


The foundations of this cclebratod Mran^inont 'wore Irud by CuTter, 
in a paper read in 1706. Hidory of the Induv. Svitneeiy voL iii. 

p. 404. It appears, howeTOt (FtoHrtTu, '/Vtfmv.r de CnoifTy pp. 70)i that it 
was iu, or just after, 1701, that the dlsseciiou of some tuoliunca sugf^sted to 
him the idea of reforraiD^ the clasaification of the whole anluiul kingdom. 
Cou^arc Cuvier, Htyne Aidmai, vol. i. pp. 61, 62 note. 

llie only fonnidable oppoeitioa made to Cuviert arrangement haa 
proceeded from the advocates of tho doctrine of circular progression: a 
remarkable theory, of which J..8uiaick and Mncleav are the real originators, 
and which is certainly supported by a considerable amount of evidence. 
Ktill, among the great majority of competent zoulo^ts, the fourfold divi- 
eion holds its ground, although the constantly-incrcasing accuracy of micn^ 
acopical oUserva^ons has detected a nervous system much lower m the scale 
than was formerly suspected, and has thomby induced some anatmiiiats to 
divide the' radiate into acrita and nematoneura. 1855, 

pp. 14,16; and Itymer Johtdt Ai^inud Kw^ftl^ny 1855, p. 4. As, however, it 
seems probable tlut all animals have a distinct uervuus system, this sub« 
division is only provisional; and it is very LikeW that when our microscopes 
ore more improved, we shall have to return to Cuvier’s arrangement Some 
of Cuvier’s successors have removed the apodoiis echinoderma from the 
radiate; but in this Mr. itymer Jones (AninuU Kmydomy p. 211) yindicatos 
the Cuverian classification. 
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advances, and who, if we compare the shortness of his life 
with the reach and depth of his views, must be pro¬ 
nounced the most profound thinker and the most consum¬ 
mate observer by whom the organization of the animal 
frame has yet been studied.’*^ He wanted, indeed, that 
comprehensive knowledge for which Cuvier was remark¬ 
able ; but though, on this account, his generalizations were 
drawn from a smaller surface, they were, on the other 
hand, less provisional: they were, I think, more complete, 
and certainly ^ey dealt with more momentous topics. 
For the attention of Bichat was preeminently directed 
to the human frame'** in the largest sense of the word; 
his object being so to investigate the organization of man, 
as to rise, if possible, to some knowledge concerning the 
causes and nature of life. In this magniiicent enterprise, 
considered as a whole, he failed; but what he effected in 
certain parts of it is so extraordinary, and has given such 
an inmetus to some of the highest branches of inquiry, 
that I will briefly indicate his method, in orrler to com¬ 
pare it with tliat other method which, at the same mo¬ 
ment, Cuvier adopted with immense success. 

The important step taken by Cuvier was, that he in¬ 
sisted on the necessity of a comprehensive study of the 
organs of animals, instead of following the old plan of 

We mftj except ArietoUo; but between Aiietotle and Bichat I can 
find no middle man. 

But not exclusively. K. BlalsTillo comparie, voL ii. p. 304) 

BayS; ^colui qui, coir me Bichat, boniait ecs dtudes & iWatomie humaioe;’ 
and at p. 3^, ^quand on ne coneid6re qite ce qui se pnsso cbez rhouiiue, 
ainei que Ta fait Bichat’ This, however, is much Uw positively stated. 
Bichat mentions ‘lea experiencesnombreueoe que j'u faitee sur les aniniaux 
Tivans.’ £ichai^ AMdotnie GSn^aie, voL i. p. &12; and for other instances 
of his experiments on animals below man, see the same work, vol. i. pp. 
104, 284, 311, 312, 320, vol iL pp. 13, 26, 09, 73,107, 133,136, 226, 2M, 
423, voL in. pp. 161,218, 242, ^2,363, 304, 400, 478, 601, vol. iv. pp. 27, 
28, 34, 40, 220, 247, 471: see also Bevherches 8ur la Vie, pp. 202, 

205, 277, 312, 336, 366, 368, 300, 368, 384, 411, 430, 456, 470, 482, 

404, 512: and his TraUi dee Men^tmet, pp. 48, C4,07,130,168,106,201, 
1224. These are all experiments on inferior animab, which aided this gr^t 
pbysiolojnst in eetablisning those vast genenlisations. which, though applied 
to man, were bv no means collected merely from numan anatomy, 
impossibility of understanding physiology without stuping coiiiparative 
Matomy, is well pointed out in Mr. Rymer Joocs's work, (hyamzatiwi of the 
L^imof Kxn^doni^ I&Vi, pp. 601, 791. 
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merely describing their habits and external peculiarities. 
This was a vast improvement, since, in the place of loose 
and popular observations, he substituted airect experi¬ 
ment, and hence introduced into zoology a precision for- 
merlyunknown.’^® ButBichat, withastillkeener insight, 
saw that even this was not enough. He saw that, each 
organ being composed of different tissues, it was requisite 
to study the tissues themselves, before we could learn the 
way in which, by their combination, the organs are pro¬ 
duced. This, like all really great ideas, was not entirely 
struck out by a single man; for the physiological value 
of the tissues had been recognized by three or four of 
the immediate predecessors of Bichat, such os Carmichael 
Smyth, Bonn, Bordeu, and Fallopius. These Inquirers, 
however, notwithstanding their industry, had effected 
nothing of much moment, since, though they collected 
several special facts, there was in their observations that 
want of harmony and that general incomphiteness always 
characteristic of the labours of men who do not rise to a 
commanding view of the subject with which they deal.*12/ 
It was under these circumstances that Bichat began 
those researches, which, looking at their actual and still 

Mr. StrainsoQ {Grographj and CitmificfUiM of Animah, p. 170) com¬ 
plains, stvon^^cly caou;fli, that Cuviur mure plain and' oovious 

characters which ovary one can mc, and which lind beim so happilj em- 
plo^eil by Linnaeus, and makes the diirerences betwt^en these ^lYmps to 
th:)>end upon circuuisttincos wliich no oiio hut an anatomist can under- 
stuniL.’ noe also p. 173: 'characters which, however pi>d, aro not alwa^^a 
eontprehf'n.sible, except to the anatomist.’ ^Compare m the Om*- 

tMof/1/ of Nepalf in Asiatic voL xix. p. 179, Calcutta, 18^^.) In 

oilier words, tliis is a complaint that Cuvier attempted to raise zoology to a 
science, and, therofuro, of course deprived it of some of its jiopular attrnc- 
tious, in order to invest it with other attractions of a ^ higher character. 
The errors intr^uced into the natu^ sdencoa by relying upon observation 
instead of expenment, have been noticed by many writers; and by none more 
judiciously thou M. Saint Hilaire in his AntmaUn deTOrganUaiioHy to ), i. 98. 

It is very doubthil if Richat was acq uaiuted with the works of Smyth, 
Bonu, or Fallopius, and I do not remeniWr that be mj where even men¬ 
tions their names. He had, however, certainly studied Bordeu; but I 
oct that the author by whom he was most indoenced was Pinel, whose 

f atiioldgicol g^eralizations were put forward just about the time when 
hchat began to write. Compare sUihal^ TraiU nee jpp. 3,4,107, 

lUI: Anal. <3hi. pp. 05, 00; BowllanA fhdoe. MidienU, p. 26; 

/fkiMnUs, PhmioL vol. i. p. 384, voL ii. pp. 19, 252; 

AnuL vol i. pp. 119,130. 
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more at their prospective results, are probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to phj'siology by a single 
mind. In 1801, only a year before his death,he pub¬ 
lished his great work on anatomy, in which the study of 
the organs is made altogether subservient to the study of 
the tissues composing them. He lays it down, that the 
body of man consists of twenty-one distinct tissues, all of 
which, though essentially different, have in common the 
two great properties of extensibility and contractility.*'** 
These tissues he, with indefatigable industry,**^ subjected 
to every sort of examination; he examined them in dif¬ 
ferent ages and diseases, with a view to ascertain the laws 
of their normal and pathological development.*** He stu- 


Biog. Vniv. toI. iv. pp. 408, 409. 

For ft list of the tiMuea, m Bichat^ AfuH. Gin, tol. i. p. 40. At p. 60 
he BAye, ^ sn e(fet, quul que soit lo \ioln% da vuo sous Its^uel on consid^re ces 
tissue, ils no se ressemblent DulleineDt: e'est U tiatnrOi ot non la scionco, 
qui 0 tlr4 use ligne do ddmoi'cation entre eux.* Thorn is, liowovor, now 
reoftou to think/ that both aDimoI and veii^tablo tissiies are, in all their 
v^uiotieii, reforrible to a ctdlular oriipn. Tins jrrntt which M. Schwann 
princi(>ally worked out, will, If fully ostAhltAhed, bo tbo Inr^t i^oeializutioa 
wo possess reapectin|( the organic world, and it would bu dUhciiIt to overrate 
its value. Still there is dang<*.r lest, in prematurely reaching at so vast a 
law, wo should neglect the HulK>niiiiate, but strongly-Tuarked diiferoncca 
between the tissiuts as they actually exist Diirdnch (Traiti Vhy^iottgiey 
vol. vi. pp. 105, llXi) boa made mnia good reniarks on the confusion intro- 
ducod into the study of by neglecling those salient chajacteristics 

which were indicatod by Bichat. 

Finel says, * dans un soul hiver il ouvrit plus de six cents cotlavres.* 
Notice 8Hr Bwh^U, p. xiii., in vol i. of AmU. O^h. By suck enormous labour, 
and by working dny and night in a nw'^^MMzily polluted atniOHphere, bo laid 
tho foundation for that diHooscd habit which unused a slight accident to 
rove fatal, and ciUTied him olf at the age of thirty-one* ^L*esprit a peine 
cooceveur que la vie d’un seul homtne puisse suttire a tont do travaux, L 
tant do ddcuavertos, fiutea ou lDdiqudc.d: Bichat cat mort avant d'avoir 
accompli aa treute^euxieme annde F 7\iie^ p. xvl. 

To this sort of coiiiparative anatomy (if it may be so called), which 
before bia time scarcely existed, Bichat attached great ijniHJitance, and 
clearly saw that it would oventiuuly become of tho utmost value for patho¬ 
logy. AmU. GM, voL i. pp. *131, «H33, vol. ii. pp. 934-241, vol. iv. p. 417, 
Kic. Unfortunately these mrestigatioas were not properly followed up by 
his 

obliged 
thology.* 

Athoiopical Anatomyf 1847, pp. 308, 413, notices the error committed by 
the eArlier pathologisU, in looking at changes in the orj^s, and neglectinff 
those in the tiasuee; and the same remark is made in BMn d verdeuy 
C'Asmie Anatomiq^^ 1863, voL i. p. 46 j and in J/sals, TVo^ ^Anatomk^ 
roL 1. p. vii., Paris, 1843. That 'etnictural anatomyand ^structural 


I 
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died the way each tissue is affected by moisture, air, and 
temperature; also the way in which their properties are 
altered by various chemical suletmices,’*® and even their 
effect on the taste.^*® By these means, and by many 
other experiments tending in the same direction, he took 
so great and sudden a step, that he is to be regarded not 
merely as an innovator on an old science, but rather as 
the creator of a new one.*^^ And although subsequent 
observers have corrected some of his conclusions, this has 
only been done by following his method; the value of 
which is now so generally recognized, that it is adopted by 
nearly all the best anatomists, who, differing in other points, 
areagreed as to the necessity of basing the future progress 
of anatomy on a knowledge of the tissues, the supreme 
importance of which Bichat was the first to perceive.^*® 

dovelopnient/ axe to bn made the ftmndAtioiu of pAtholofTT) moreover^ 

ol>w)n‘e<i iu ^Sfuton's Piftho/offt/, 1800, p. 115 (coiupare WtUm/tus ]yi}uipie$ 
of p. 07^, wiio tho eJiief merit of tliis ^rationid 

pAtholu^y’ to JJenle anil ^cliwann: omitting to mention that they ou)^ 
uxettutcd nii'hat'd wheiuc, and (bo it Bind with every resttuct ibr thene uuu- 
n(‘nt mt^n) exeiuiicU it with a compreheneivcncM much inferior to that 
Oireplayed by tlioir intent prcdeciwoor. In Jivumm (its J)ocirm$a 

Mct/itwlt'tif Tol. iv. p]>. KXi, 107, there arc boum* jii»t and ilbural obaurvatiood 
on tiic inuiicnRe service xvbicb Biohat reodor^ to palholo^. See also 
Anntonxley I'nilo, J8r>2, p. Iil4. 

Bu'tiot, Anat. GV«, vol. i. pp. 51, IftO, 101, 250, 372, voL ii, pp. 47, 
418, 440, vol. iii. pp. 3:3, 108, 208, 300, 400, 4;«>, vol. iv. pp. 21, 52, 455- 
4(U, 617. 

According to M. Copito (Phiio$. Pon. toI. iii. p. 310), no ono had 
thought of this htdbi'e Jiichut. 1^1 M. Itobin ot V'onloil, in tUoirroi^jit great 
work, fully admit the nect^aaity of oniplojing thia singular nuuurcv. Chimie 
Aufdomiqiffiy l8*Vi, vol. i. p|K 18, 125, 182, *157, &'ll. « 

il nne ndcDce nou voile, Tan Atomic gen^nile.* Pind aur 

Ptcfkdt p. xii. * A Jiioliat appurticut Tdritablemcril la gloire d'avoir cou 9 U 
et HU r lout exdcut4, Ic premier, le plan d’uno on Atomic nouv elle/ Ji<nailaud^ 
M^dicaie, |k 27. 'liic^At fut le cnSateiir de I’hiatulogic, en asaiipaiit 
des CATdcthrcd prdcis a chn<|ite cIahbo de tiasus.’ Pittdachf liu/aioiof/ifif voL vii. 
p. 111. ^ Le crdateur do TAnatomic LtSn^mle, fut lUcbat* Umle, Armtomief 
Till. i. p. 120. yiniilar rcjnarka will bo found in (SauU HMre, AwmaUea 
de I'OnfOHisatiOny vol. i. p. 10; and in Polnn H Verdeil, C'Aimte Anat, vol. i. 
p. xvlii., vol. iii. p. 406. 

In PSclatd, Anat, Gfn, 1862, p. 01, it la aaid that * la recherche de 
CCA UaauH dl^mentairea, on ^l^mente oigani^uee, eat dovenue la pn^occupation 
proaque excluaive des anatomiatea de noe mars/ Compare BiainoUUf 
doL Ghi, d Cwnp. T(d. i. p. (^:/Aujoiiidrhui com allona plua avant, nous 
p^n^trona dana la atructure inti me, non ac element do cea or^acea, maia en- 
coro dea tiaaua qui concourent k leur compoaition; coua fiuaona en un zuot 
de la vdritablc aiiatoiuie, de ranatomie propreinent dite.’ And at p. 106: 
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The methods of Bichat and of Cuvier, when put to¬ 
gether. exhaust the actual resources of zoological science; 
so that all subsequent naturalists have been compelled to 
follow one of these two schemes; that is, either to follow 
Cuvier in comparing the or^ns of animals, or else to fol¬ 
low Bichat in comparing the tissues which compose the 
organs.**^ And inasmuch as one comparison is chie£y 
suggestive of function, and the other comparison of struc 
ture, it is evident, that to raise the study of the animal 
world to the highest point of which it is capable, both 
these great plans are necessary; but if we ask which of 
the two plans, unaided by the other, is more likely to 
produce important results, the palm must, I think, be 
yielded to that proposed by Bichat. Certainly, if we look 
at the question as one to be decided by authority, a ma¬ 
jority of the most eminent anatomists and physiologists 
now incline to the side of Bichat, rather than to that of 
Cuvier; while, as a matter of history, it may be proved 
that the reputation of Bichat has, with the advance of 
knowledge, iucreased more rapidly than that of his great 
rival. i\’hat, however, appears to me still more decisive, 
is, that the two most important discoveries made in our 
time respecting the classification of animals, are entirely 
the result of tlie method which Bichat suggested. The 
first discovery is that made by Agassiz, who, in the course 
of his ichthyological researches, was led to perceive that 


^c*edt un genre de rechercUes qni a M cultiv^ avoc beaucoup et 

qui a re^u unc gTAode exti^neion depuia la publicaUon du bel ouvrage do 
fiichat.* See also vol. ii. p. 30:^ 

In const^quence of thin movement, there baa sprung up, under tbo namo 
of DeffmeratiOM of TVmwj, an entirely nev branch of morbid anatomy, of 
wbicb. I belleyei no inatoiice will be found before the time of Bichat, but 
theTiJue of which is now recognized by most patbologisla Compare Pagfi'B 
PotMoggy vol. i, pp. 98-1 IS; PrvtcipUs y Medicine^ 

pp. «30D-d76; B^trdacKB Ph^KidlogUj voL viii. p. 307; PftjynrU of Brii. Awoc» 
Toi. vi. p. 147; Jones's <md Biewhmg'% Ptdhological Jinatomi/, 1S54> pp 154- 
156,302-304, 656-5^. ^Tbey are/ aay these last writers, 'of extremely 
Sequent ocourrence; but their nature has scarcely been recognized until of 
late.* 

14S Cuvier completely neglected the atad^ of tiasuea; and in the very few 
instaneee in wbi^ he mcniiozis thorn, hia language ia extremely :va^e. 
Thus, ih hia Signe Animal, vol. i p IS, be says of living bodies, 'leur 
tiaau eft done compoed de rdseaux et de naillea, ou de fibres et de lames 
bolideti qui renfeiment dee liqoidee dans leurs intervallea.' 
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the arrangement by Cuvier according to organs, did not 
fulfil its purpose in regard to fossil fishes, because in the 
lapse of ages the characteristics of their structure were 
destroyed.^®** He, therefore, adopted the only other re¬ 
maining plan, and studied the tissues, which, being less 
complex than the organs, are oftener found intact. The 
result was the very remarkable discovery, that the tegu- 
inentary membrane of fishes is so intimately connected 
with their organization, that if the whole of a fish has 
perished except this membrane, it is practicable, by noting 
its characteristics, to reconstruct the animal in its most 
essential parts. Of the value of this principle of harmony, 
some idea may be formed from the circumstance, that on 
it Agassiz has based the whole of that celebrated classU 
fication, of which he is the solo author, and by which fossil 
ichthyology has for the first time assumed a precise and 
definite shape.'®' 

The other discovery, of which the application is much 
more extensive, was made in exactly the same way. It 
consists of the striking fact, that the teeth of each animal 
have a necessary connexion with the entire organization 
of its fHmc; so that, within certain limits, we can predict 
the organization by examining the tooth. This beautiful 
instance of the regularity of the operations of nature was 
not known until more than thirty years after the death of 
Bichat, and it is evidently due to the prosecution of that 
method which he sedulously inculcated. For the teeth 
never having been properly examined in regard to their 


A well-known orniUiolopst inakes the Mime ernnpUint respectinff the 
clussiti cation of birds. ^StricMimd tm OrmiMnloffiff lint. Amoc. 1844, pp, 
210. Even in regard to living species, Cuvier Animal^ vol. n. 

p. 128} eaya: * IjA classe des poissons eat de toutee colla qm oti're le plus de 
difHcun<^ quand on vsat la subdlviser eo oidres d’apr^i dee caraetdres fixes 
et scnsibles.’ 

Tho discoveries of M. Agwwis are em1;K>died in his great work, 
chei sur le$ : but the reader who maj not have an opportunity 

of connultiDg that costly publication* will find two essays b^ this eminent 
naturalist, i^ich will give an idea of bis treatment of the subject, in Rep<^ 
of Brit, Attoc.fbr 1842 , pp. 80 - 88 , and for 1844 , pp. 270 - 310 . How essential 
this study is to the geologut, app;^ from the remark of Sir R. blurcbison ' 
1864 , p. 417), ^at * fos^ fishes have everywhere proved the most 
exact chrononietere of tbo age of rocks.’ 

VOL. I. 3 G 
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separate tissues, it was believed that they were essentially 
devoid of structure, or, as some thought, were simply a 
fibrous texture.**® But by minute microscopic investiga¬ 
tions, it has been recently ascertained that the .tissues of 
the teeth are strictly analogous to those of other parts of 
the body ;*** and that the ivory, or dentine, as it is now 
called,'^ is highly organized; that it, as well as the ena¬ 
mel, is cellular, and is, in fact, a development of the living 
pulp. This discovery, which, to the philosopliic anatomist, 
IB pregnant with meaning, was made about 1838; and 
though the preliminary steps were taken by Purkinjd, 
Ketzius, and Schwann, the principal merit is due to 
Nasmyth and Owen,*** between whom it is disputed, but 
whose rival claims we are not here called upon to adjust.*** 
What I wish to observe is, that the discoveiy is similar to 
that which we owe to Agassiz; similar in the method by 
which it was worked out, and also in the results which 
have followed from it. Both are due to a recognition of 


iH That they were compoeed of flbree, wee the prevuling doctrine, nntil 
tbe diacoTerj of their tuoei^ in 183^, hy Purkiajd. Before Puikinjdi only 
one obeerrer^ Leeuwenhcek, bad announced thdr tubular etruciuie; but no 
one beliered what be aaid^ and Purlnajd waa unacqiuunted with Ids re* 


of Brtt» Amoc» toI. tu. pp. J35, 136 (Ttcmwc. of SecHms), 
f** Mr. Naamytb, in bis valuAie, but, 1 regret to add, posthumous work, 
notices, as tbe result of these discoveries, * the close aiEnity subsisting 
between the dental and other o^^ixod riseuce of the animal frame/ JRc~ 
Searcies oh ifto DevefopmaUf fc. of ihe Tuthf 1840, p. 108. This is, properly 
speaking, a coOiltuiuation of Mr. Nasmyth's fonner book, which bore the snxoe 
title, and was pabliahed in 1830. 

U4 Xhis name, which Mr. Owen appean to hare first suggested, has been 


It is adopted in CarpetUer t Summ i%no4 1846, p. 164; and in Jones and 
SUveking^t Ptdkolog. AsutL 1854, pp. 48S, 486. 

Sm tbe correepondence in uSrdL AMsoe, for 1841, Sec., pp. 2-3S. 

In the notice oi it in WkewWe Bid, of ScimeeSf Tol. iii, p. 078, nothing 
is siud about Mr. Nasmy^; while in that in WiU/m*s Human Anatomy, p. 
edit 1851, nothing is said about Mr. Owen. A specimen of the justi^ with 
which men treat their contemporaries. Dr. Grant {Sapptment to Hooper's 
Medieal BioL 1848, p. 1390) says, * the researches of Mr. Owen tend to con¬ 
firm those of Mr. Nasmyth.’ Nasmyth, in his last work {Besearches on 
tke 7MA, 1849, p. 81), onl^ refers to Owen to point out sn error; while 
Oven (Odoniagrapkp, toL l pp. xivL-lTL) treats Nasmyth as aa impudent 
plagiarist 
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the fundamental maxim of nichat,that the stuc^ of organs 
must be subordinate to the study of tissues, and both have 
supplied the most valuable aid to zoological classification. 
On this point, the service rendered by Owen is incontest¬ 
able, whatever may be thought of his original claims. 
This eminent naturalist has, with immense industry, ap. 
plied the discovery to all vertebrate animals; and in an 
elaborate work, specially devoted to the subject, he has 
placed beyond dispute the astonishing fact, that the 
structure of a single tooth is a criterion of the nature 
and organization of the species to which it belongs. 

"Whoever has reflected much on the different stages 
through which our knowledge has successively passed, 
must, 1 think, be led to the conclusion, that wnile fully 
recognizing the great merit of these investigators of the 
animal frame, our highest admiration ought to be reserved 
not for those who make the discoveries, but rather for 
tliose who point out how the discoveries are to be made.*''’* 
When the true path of inquiry has once been indicated, 
the rest is comparatively easy. The beaten highway is 
always open; and the difliculty is, not to find those who 
wll travel the old road, but those who will make a fresh 
one. Every age produces in abundance men of sagacity 
and of considerable industry, who, while perfectly compe¬ 
tent to increase the details of a science, are unable to ex¬ 
tend its distant boundaries. This is because such exten¬ 
sion must be accompanied by a new method,which, to 


Dr. Wlicwell (Ifr4, of imhe. Tnl. iii. p. 07ftJ sayfl, tbiit 'he 

haA carried iqIq crery part of the animal kingdom an examination, founded 
upon thia diMioven*, oud has published the rusuits of this in his Odoutf^ 
//rftpAy/ If this able, hut rather hasty writer, Lad read the OdorUo^'/ipkt/f 
lie would havo found that Mr. Owen, so far from canning the examination 
Mu to every part of the aninifll Idugdo^’ distinctly uonlines himself to 
'one of the primary dirieicms of the animal kingdom’ (I quote liie own 
words from Odonto<frapkyf voL i. p. IxvILj, and appoon to think, that below 
tlio yoTtt*hrQ,i&f the inquiry would furnish littJe or no aid for the purposoa of • 
daerit) cation. 

But in comparing the merits of disenverers themselves, we mast prrise 
him who proves rather than him who suggesto. See some sensible romarks 
in Owen'i Odenioffrephyf vob I. p. xlix .; which, however, do not affect my 
obsurvatioos on the superiority oi method. 

By a new mothod of inquiring bto a subject, I mean an applicatian to 
it of ganeralixationa from some ether sabject^ so as to widen uo field of 

3 Q 3 
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be valuable as well as new, supposes on the part of its sug> 

f ester, not only a complete mastery over the resources of 
is subject, but also the possession of originality and com- 

f rehensivenessj—the two rarest forms of human genius. 

n this consists the real difficulty of every great pursuit. 
As soon as any department of knowledge has been gene¬ 
ralized into laws, it contains, either in itself or in its ap¬ 
plications, three distinct branches; namely, inventions, 
discoveries, and method. Of these, the first corresponds 
to art; the second to science; and the third to philosophy. 
In this scale, inventions have by far the lowest place, and 
minds of the highest order are rarely occupied by them. 
Next in the series come discoveries; and here the province 
of intellect really begins, since here the first attempt is 
made to search after truth on its own account, and to dis¬ 


card those practical considerationsto which inventions arc 
of necessity referred. This is science properly so called; 
and how difficult it is to reach this stage, is evident from 


the fact, that all half-civilizod nations have made many 
great inventions, but no great discoveries. The highest, 
however, of all the three stages, is the philosophy of me¬ 
thod, which bears the same relation to science that science 


hears to art Of its immense, and indeed supreme im¬ 
portance, the annals of knowledge supply abundant evi¬ 
dence ; and for want of it, some very great men have 
effected absolutely nothing, consuming their lives in fruit¬ 
less industry, not because their labour was slack, but be¬ 
cause their method was sterile. The progress of every 
science is affected more by the scheme according to which 
it is cultivated, than by theactual ability of the cultivators 
themselves. If they who travel in an unknovn country, 
spend their force in running on the wrong road, they will 
miss the point at which they aim, and perchance may faint 
and fall by the way. In that long and difficult journey 


tliOQffht. To this & now method, is rather vague; but there is no other 
wemTto express the process. Properly ^eakiug, there are only two methods, 
tbo inductive and tne deducUve; whicli^ though essentiAlly diilcrent, are 
so mixed toother, as to make it impossible wholljL to separate tlioni. 'i'he 
discussion of tho real nature of this diHeronce I reserve for my eomparlsoa; 
In the next volume, of the Oerman and American civilhations. 
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after truth, which the human mind has yet toperform, 
and of which we in our generation can only see the distant 
prospect, it is certain that success will depend not on the 
speed with which men hasten in the path of inquiry, hut 
rather on the skill with which that path is selected for 
them by those great and comprehensive thinkers, who are 
as the lawgivers and founders of knowledge; because they 
supply its deficiencies, not by investigating particular 
difSculties, but by establishing some large and sweeping 
innovation, which opens up a new vein of thought, and 
creates fresh resources, whicli it is left for their posterity 
to work out and apply. 

It is from this i)oInt of view that wc are to rate the 
value of Uichat, wnose works, like those of all men of the 
highcsteinincnce,—^liketUoseof Aristotle, Bacon,and Des¬ 
cartes,—mark an epoch in the history of thehiiman mind; 
and as such, can only be fairly estimated by connecting 
them with the social and intellectual condition of the age 
in which they appeared. Thi.s gives an importance and 
a meaning to the writings of Dichat, of which few indeed 
arc fully aware. The two greatest recent discoveries re- 
s])ccting the classification of animals are, as we have just 
seen, the result of his teaching; but his influence has pro¬ 
duced other effects still more momentous. lie, aided by 
Gabanis, rendered to physiology the Incalculable service, 
of preventing it from participating in that melancholy re¬ 
action to which France was ex^josed early in the nine¬ 
teenth century. This is too large a subject to discuss at 
present; but I may mention, that when Napoleon, not 
from feelings of conviction, but for selfish purposes of his 
own, attempted to restore the i>ower of ecclesiastical prin¬ 
ciples, the men of letters, with disgraceful subserviency, 
fell into his view; and there began a marked decline in 
that independent andinnovating spirit, with which during 
fifty years the French had cultivated the highest depart¬ 
ments of knowledge. Hence that metaphysical school 
arose, which, though professing to hold aloof from the¬ 
ology, was intimately allied with it; and whose showy 
conceits form, in their ephemeral splendour, a striking 
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contrast to the severer methods followed in the preceding 
generation.^®® Ag^nst this movement, the French physi¬ 
ologists have, as a body, always protested; and it may be 
clearly proved that their opposition, which even the great 
abilities of Cuvier were unable to win over, is partly due to 
the impetus given by Bi chat^ in enforcing in hi s own pursuit 
the necessity of rejecting those assumptions by which me¬ 
taphysicians and theologians seek to control every science. 
As an illustration of this I may mention two facts worthy 
of note. The first is, that in England, where during a 
considerable period the influence of Bichat was scarcely 
felt, many, even of our eminent physiologists, have shown 
a marked disposition to ally themselves with the reaction¬ 
ary party; and have not only opposed such novelties as 
they could not immediately explain, but have degraded 
their own noble science by making it a handmaid to serve 
the purposes of natural tneology. The other fact is, that 
in France the disciples of Bichat have, with scarcely an 
exception, rejected the study of final causes, to widen the 
school of Cuvier still adheres: while as a natural conse¬ 
quence, the followers of Bichat are associated in geology 
with the doctrine of uniformity ; in zoology, with that of 
the transmutation of species; and in astronomy, with tlie 
nebular hypotliesis; vast and magnificent schemes, under 
whose shelter the human mind seeks an escape from that 
dogma of interference, which themarch of knowledge every 
where redupes, and the existence of which is incompatible 
with those conceptionsof eternal order,towards which,dur- 
ingthelasttwocenturies, wehavebeen constantly tending. 

These great phenomena, which the French intellect 


In literature and in theology, Ghateanbriend and Pe l^ftustre were 
certainly the ino»t eloquent, and were probably the moat influuutial leadeie 
of this reaction. Neither of them liked i&duction, but preferred reasoning 
deductively irom premims which they assumed, and which they called tirst 
priuci|des. De Maistre, howtwer, was a powetful dialectician, and on that 
account his works are read by many who can nothing for the gfirgeous 
decdsmatiou of Chateaubriand. In luetapbyrics, a precisely siinilur move« 
ment occurred; and Jjaromigui^, I Coyer CoUard, and idaine de Dlran, 
founded that celebrated school which culminated in M. Cousin, and which 
is equally characterised by an igpomnee of the pldlosophy of induction; and 
by a want of sympathy with physical sdenca 
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presents, and of which 1 have only sketched a rapid out¬ 
line, will be related >vith suitable detail in the latter part 
of this work, when I shall examine the present condition- 
of the European mind, and endeavour to estimate its fu¬ 
ture prospwts. To complete, however, our appreciation 
of Bichat, it will be necessary to take notice of what some 
consider the most valuable of all his productions, in which 
he aimed at nothing less than anexhaustive generalization 
of the functions of life. It appears, indeed, to me, that 
in many important TOints Bichat here fell short; but the 
work itself still Btan^ alone, and is so striking an instance 
of the genius of the author, that 1 will give a short account 
of its fundamental views. 

Life considered as a whole has two distinct branches 
one branch being characteristic of animals, the other of 
vegetables. That which is confined to animals is called 
annnal life; that which is common both to animals and 
vegetables is called organic life. While, therefore, plants 
have only one life, man has two distinct lives, which are 
governed by entirdy diflPerent laws, and which,though in¬ 
timately connected, constantly oppose each other. In the 
organic life, man exists solely for himself; in the animal 
life he comes in contact with others. The functions of the 
first are purely internal, those of the second are externaL 
His organic lifeis limited to the double process of creation 
and destruction; the creative process being that of assi¬ 
milation, as digestion, circulation, and nutrition; the de¬ 
structive process being that of excretion, such as exhala¬ 
tion and the like. ThU is what man has in common with 
plants; and of this life he, when in a natural state, is 
unconscious. But the characteristic of his animal life is 
consciousness, since by it he is made capable of moving, 
of feeling, of judging. By -rirtue of the first life he is 
merely a vegetable; by the addition of the second he 
becomes an animal. 

If now we look at the organs by which in man the 
functions of these two Uvea are carried on, we shall be 

Sichatf R€cherchi$ Mr la Vu H la Marif pp. 6-9, 820 \ and hiA Atud, 

voL I p. 70. 
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struck bythe remarkable fact, thatthe organs of his veget¬ 
able life are ve^ irregular, those of his animal life very 
83nnmetrical. His vegetative, or organic, life is conducted 
bythe stomach, the intestines, and the glandular system 
in general, such as the liver and the pancreas; all of which 
are irregular, and admit of the greatest variety of form 
and development, without their functions being seriously 
disturbed. But in his animal life the organs are so essen¬ 
tially symmetrical, that a very slight departure from the 
ordinary type impairs their action.*®* Not only the brain, 
but also the organs of sense, as the eyes, the nose, the 
ears, are perfectly symmetrical j and tncy as well as the 
other organs of animal life, as the feet and hands, are 
double, presenting on each side of the body two separate 


* C*e9t de lit, MD8 douU, que nnlt ceitc autre difT^renca entre lee oi^anoe 
dee deux viee, eavoir, que la nature ee Uvre bioo plue rareiuont a doa doarba 
de confonoaticQ dana la vie animalo que dane la vie nrganique. . . C^cet uno 
n^inaraue qui n*a pu dcbap]>cr h ccim dunt lei di&^octions out did un peu 
inultipUdea, quo lei frdquootes variationn de formea^do de position, 

de direction aos internes, coitinic la rate, le foie, I'estouiac, les lyinn, 

les qrganoe salivaires, etc* . . . Jetousmaintenant les yeux sur lea or^pinca de 
la vie anioiale, aur lea aena, lea nerfa, lo cerreau, Ice mnacles volontaires, le 
laiynx; tout y eat exact, pn^a, ri^^ureuaemeat deterdana la fonne, 
1 h grandeur et la position. On nj voit preaque janiais de vari^Stea do con- 
fonimtion; a*il en cxietc, lea fonctiooa eont troublvos, aodatitiua; tandis 

J u’elles restent lee nieioee dana la vie nrgHntqno, aii milieu dea alfdrationa 
iversea dea parUea.’ JBichid $ttr ia Fie, pp. 23-^5. Part of this view is cor¬ 
roborated bv the evidcDCO collected by ^nt llilnirc {Anomitftes de rOnja-* 
ntaaHon^ vof. i. pp. 248 aeq.) of tbe extraonlinary aberrations to which the 
vegetative organa aru liable; and ho mentions (vol. ii. p. 8) tbe case nf a 
man, m whose body, on diaHcction, *oq recuzinut quo tous les viscorc B dtoiont 
tranapoada.’ Oompamtivo anatomy supplies another illuatration. The bodiiM 
of moUuaca are lose ayiumetrit^l than tnoHo of articulata; and in tbe former, 
the 'vegetal aciica of organs,’ saya hlr. Uweu, ate nioro developed than tlie 
animal aenea; while iu the articulatH, 'the advance is most cunapicuoim iu 
the organa peculiar to animal life.’ Owen's Invetiebrafa, p. 470. Coniimrc 
Surdtick's IVtyetoioffief voL i pp. 163,189; and a confimiatiou of tho ' un- 
aymmeUical’ organa of the gaaterooda, in Ortuifs C(mtp<ir<Uioe Anatomyy 
p. 401. This curioue SDtagoni^m la atill further acen in the circumstance, 
that idiots, whose functiona of nutrition and of excretion are often very 
active, are at tho same time remarkable fur a want of symmeliy in tho 

..^1 :: ooi oov) 



patholqgica 
lacta or wb 
oeralized. 

imm'a Pathology y jqK 210, 211 ; CVo^wNferV * Human PhysioL pp. 007, 008. 
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parts which correspond with each other, and produce a 
symmetry unknown to our vegetative life, the organs of 
which are, for the most part, merely single, as in the 
stomach, liver, pancreas, and spleen.'®* 

From this fundamental difference between the organs 
of the two lives, there have arisen several other differ¬ 
ences of great interest. Our animal life being double, 
while our organic life is single, it becomes possible for the 
former life to take rest, that is, stop part of its functions 
for a time, and afterwards renew them. But in organic 
life, to stop is to die. The life, which we have in common 
with vegetables, never sleeps; and if its movements en¬ 
tirely cease only for a single instant, they cease for ever. 
That process by which our bodies receive some substances 
and give out others, admits of no interruption; it is, by 
its nature, incessant, because, being single, it can never 
receive supplementary aid. The other life we may i*c- 
fresh, not only in sleep, but even when we are awake. 
Thus we can exercise the organs of movement while we 
rest the organs of thought; and it iS even possible to re¬ 
lieve a function while we continue to employ it, because, 
our aniirtal life being double, we are able for a short time, 
in case of one of its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves 
of the corresponding part; using, for instance, a single 
eye or a single arm, in order to rest the one which cir¬ 
cumstances may have exhausted; an expedient which the 
single nature of organic life entirely prevents.'®* 

Our animal life being thus cssentialljT intermittent, 
and our organic life being essentially continuous,*®* it has 
necessarily foUowed that the first is capable of an im¬ 
provement of which the second is incapable. There can 
be no improvement without comparison, since it is only 
by comparing one state with another that we can rectify 

*** Bkhdsur la Vk, pp. 15-21. 

pp. 21-5a 

On aa a Quality of animal life, m BoHaruTf Afedic^il 

yuUHf pp. 314, wUore iliehat ia roebtioned aa ita ex|)ounder. A» 
to tlie cwential cemtinuity of oi^anic Ufa, aee BurdacKn Phi/noloffief vol. tIU. 
p. 420. i>L ComU lias intuta some iotorustiDg remarks on Ilichat's law of 
inUi'mittmico. IWoit. vol. lu. pp. 800, 305, 744, 746, 760, 751. 
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f >reviou8 errors, and avoid future ones. Now, our organic 
Ife does not admit of such comparison, because, being 
uninterrupted, it is not broken into stages, but when un¬ 
chequered by disease, runs on in dull monotony. On the 
other band, the functions of our animal life, such as 
thought, speech, sight, and motion, cannot be long exer¬ 
cised without rest ; and as they are constantly suspended, 
it becomes practicable to compare them, and, therefore, to 
improve them. It is by possessing this resource that the 
first cry of the infant gradually rises into the perfect 
speech of the man, and the unformed habits of early 
thought are ripened into that maturity which nothing 
can give but a long scries of successive efforts.^®® But 
our organic life, which we have in common with vege¬ 
tables, admits of no interruption, and consequently of no 
improvement. It obeys its own laws; but it derives no 
benefit from that repetition to which animal life is exclu¬ 
sively indebted. Its functions, such as nutrition and the 
like, exist in man several months before he is born, and 
while, his animal life not having yet begun, the faculty of 
comparison, which is the basis of improvement, is impos¬ 
sible.'®^ And although, as the human frame increases in 
size, its vegetative organs become larger, it cannot be 
supposed that their functions really improve, since, in or¬ 
dinary cases, their duties are performed as regularly and 
as completely in childhood as in middle age.'®®. 


On the dorelopment ariaug from practice, eee 2fichai sur ia Vie, 
pp. 207-225, 

7^ pp. 160-20>% 225-830. U. BrouaoBie oIbo hie able work, Cour$ 
de PhreHolofftef p. 487) sajs, that comparidOD onlj oeglns after birth; but 
surely this iDu.^t be very doubtful. Few physiolu^dsU will deny that em- 
bryoiogical phenomena, though neglected oy metaphysicians, play a great 
part in shaping the future character $ and I do not see how an v s^'stem of 
psychology can be complete which ignores consideratLona, probable in them- 
Buives, ana not refuted oj special evidence. So carelessly, however, has this 
subject been inveatigateu, that we have the most conilicUng statements re¬ 
specting oven the voffUiu tderwuif which, if it exists to the extent sieged 
by some physiologists, would be a deeiave proof that animal lifo (in the 
sense of Bichat) aoea begin during the fcotal period. Compare Surdach, 
FhyM vol. iv. pp. 118,114, with WaffHer'$ Pni/$iol. p. 182. 

'Les organes internes qui entrant alors ei exercice, ou qui accrois- 
sent beau coup leur aetimi, n’ont besoii^ d^aucuno dducation \ ila atteignont 
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Thus it is, that although other causes conspii^ it may 
be said that the progressiveness of animal life is due to 
its intermittence; the unprogressiveness of organic life to 
its continuity. It may, moreover, be said, that the in- 
termitteiice of the first life results from the symmetry of. 
its organs, while the continuity of the second life results 
from their irregularity. To this wide and striking gene¬ 
ralization, many objections may be made, some of them 
apparently insuperable; but that it contains the germs of 
great truths I entertain little doubt, and, at all even^ it 
is certain that the method cannot be too highly praised, 
for it unites the study of function and structure with that 
of embryology, of vegetable physiology, of the theory of 
comparison, and of the influence of habit; a vast and 
magnificent field, which the genius of Bichat was able to 
cover, but of which, since him, neither physiologists nor 
metaphysicians have even attempted a general survey. 

This stationary condition, during the present century, 
of a subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof of 
theextraordinary genius of Bichat; 8mce,notwithstanding 
the additions made to physiology, and to every branch of 
pliysics connected with it, nothing has been done at all 
comparable to that theory of life which he, wth far in¬ 
ferior resources, was able to construct. This stupendous 
work he left, indeed, very imperfect; but even in its de¬ 
ficiencies we see the hand of the great master, whom, on 
liis own subject, no one has yet approached. His essay 
on life may well be likened to those broken fragments of 
ancient art, which, imperfect as they are, still bear the 
impress of the inspiration which gave them birth, and 
present - in each separate part that unity of conception 
which to us makes them a complete and living whole. 

From the preceding summary of the progress of plty- 
sical knowledge, the reader may form some idea of the 
ability of those eminent men who arose in France during 
tlie latter half of the eighteenth century. ^ To complete 
the picture, it is only necessary to-examine what was 

tout A roiip line perfi'Ctidh A liqucHo ceux de la vie eoinule ne parvionnent 
qiu! par biibitudc d’ngir eouvunt’ Bichat »w la Vic, p. 231. 
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done in the two remaining branches of natural history, 
namely, botany and mineralogy, in both of which the 
first great steps towards raising each study to a science 
were taken by Frenchmen a few years before the Revo¬ 
lution. 

Jn botany, although our knowledge of particular facts 
has, during the last hundred years, rapidly increased, 
we are only possessed of two generalizations mde enough 
to be called laws of nature. The first generalization con¬ 
cerns the structure of plants; the other concerns their 
uhysiidogy. That concerning their physiology is the 
beautiful morphological law, according to which the dif¬ 
ferent appearance of the various organs arises from ar¬ 
rested development: the stamens, pistils, corolla, calyx, 
and bracts being simply modifications or successive stages 
of the leaf. This is one of many valuable discoveries we 
owe to Germany; it being made by Gbthe late in the 
eighteenth century.*™ With its importance every botanist 
is familiar; while to the historian of the human mind it 
is peculiarly interesting, as strengthening that great doc- 
tnne of development, towards which the highest branches 



and Moyca (^xWy. of p. 4) at tlie lime of Liuufeus'b doulL, 

about 1^,000 BjxnntJS woru known/ (IM Whewell, in h\tA Jirifificwnter Tn'iftuH*, 
p. 247, * about 10,000/) Sinco then the propv^vi \mn Loen uniutor- 

Tupted; and in JleHJthw's BoUm^fy 18^17, p. I-IC, wo nro lold that ^the num¬ 
ber of apooica ahvtu^r known imd cla&iiliod in worlu of botany ntuoujils to 
about 00,000/ Ten later, J)r. tJudley (YtyrtaUe Kutifdomy 1H47, 
p. 600) Htatea them at and two ycim ahenvard^, Air. Ikdtbur tmya 

‘about 100,000/ Balfour*g Boitmyt 1610, p. 500, Such is the rate at which 
our knowW^'o of nature is adv*aiu:iii|r. To completo thld Lii»toricaJ nob*, I 
ought to havo mentioned, that lu 1812, Jlr. Thnnuou tuiys ‘nearly »10,000 
apocies of plautn }ia\e boon exauiioed and deaciibcd/ Tfiomsou's Ilut. of the 
ao/yal Booirtijy n. 2L 

It was tmolUhed in 1700. Wwcklery Ge^ck. dor Bofaniky p. 860. But tho 
historians of \x>tan)r have overlooked a short |kAasa^ in Gothu's worlu, which 
proves that ho had ^^limpsoflof the discovery m or before 1788. liaHdn^ 
uohe Rtiftey in Oothe'g Ivtrhty vol. ii nart ii. jjl 280, Stuttgart, lK?j7» where 
he vritcH from T'odua, in Soptciuber 1780, ‘liier in dioser neu mlr entgegou 
tratenden Mannigfaltigkeit wird joner (ic<Innke iiumcr Icbcndigor: doss man 
rich alie PdaniccngesUlton vielioiebt aun Kinor entwickoln konno/ Thuro 
are some iuteresting remarks ou this brilliaut genq^sation iu Owmi'g 
iKeno^etmigy 1840, pp. 58 eeq. 
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of knowledge are now hastening, and which, in the pre¬ 
sent century, has been also carried into one of the most 
difficult departments of animal physiology.'"^ 

But the most comprehensive truth with ^Yhich yre are 
acquainted respecting plants, is that which includes the 
whole of their general structure; and this we Icamt from 
those great Frenchmen who, in the latter half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, began to study the external world! The 
first steps were taken directly after the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, by Adanson, Duhamel do Monceau, and, above all, 
Dcsfontaines; three eminent thinkers, who proved the 
practicability of a natural method hitherto unknown, and 
of which even Ray himself had only a faint perception.'^* 
This, by weakening the influence of the artificial system 
of Linnteus,’** prepared the way for an innovation more 
complete than nas been effected in any other branch of 
knowledge. In the very year in which the Revolution 
occurred, Jussieu put forwaixl a series of botanical gene¬ 
ralizations, of which the most important are all intimately 
connected, and still remain the highest this department of 


That 18 , into the «tutly of animal nuirwtro!«itic8» which, however ca« 
priciouN they may apwar, nrn now iindemtcNKl in be the ueex^saary result uf 
events. Within the Jn»i tliirty yortrs w^vcnil of the laws these 
utmatnrnl biitlin, rts they umhI to bo callod, have been diMcoveroJ; and it has 
hpvn proved tlmtj so hir from Ixtlng luiDAtural, they are strictly natural. A 
frorth HCiciK'o ]y.i» thus 1>eon cn^tted, undor tln^ luune of Toratofo^y, which is 
doHt roving' the old mrliirr^ m. on a of itM lo^t and favourite strongholds. 

l>r. I/hnUoy {'//*/>/ Brffort of DrU, Axfor. p. ilfl) savn, that Dosfoutaintia 
was the iirRt who demonstrated tlie opposite m<MieR ortneiH*aRe in dictitylc- 
ilonous ami nuniCH'otyledonoua stem a See also iliehffrdj J^f^inenU do 2?o- 
p. VM; and V Vivr, vol. i. n. (4. In regard to tha steps 

tak(5n by Adanson and De Idonceau, nee Tviurldfr, f/rscA. der Bvtanikj pp, 
204, 205 ; (%misirsf of Vc<jtiahleif p. 051; LituUci/i Introduc, to 

vol. ii. p. 152. 

It is curious to observe Iniw even pood botanists clung to the Linmean 
system long after the superiority of a mttuml syitem was proved. Tbia is 
the more noticoahle, hof^use 1 juninus, who vrn» a man of undoubto<l genius 
aiul who pos6U'«9ed extraordinary powers of combination, alwaxa allowed 
that his own was merely provisional, and that the groat o\iject to be 

attained was a classidcatioa acc<^ng to natural fnnulies. See Winckkrf 
OenchichU dor Botnuik, p. 202; and EUnwtUs de p. 570. 

Indeed, what could be thought of the permanent talne of a scheme which 
put together tbo rood and the barberry, because tlioy were both bexandria *, 
and fumed sorrel to associate with saHron, bocauso both were trigyniaP 
JuaMeW$ Botany, 1649, p. 524* 
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inquiry has reached.''* Among these, I need only men¬ 
tion the three vast propositions which are now admitted 
to form the basis of vegetable anatomy. The first is, that 
the vegetable kingdom, in its whole'extent, is composed of 
plants either with one cotyledon, or with two cotyledons, 
or else with no co^Iedon at all. The second proposition 
is, that this classification, so far from being artificial, is 
strictly natural; since it is a law of nature, plants 
having one cotyledon are endogenous, and grw by addi¬ 
tions made to the centre of their stems, while, on the 
other hand, plants having two cotyledons are exogenous, 
and are compelled to grow by additions made, not to the 
centre of their stems, but to the circumference.'^® The 
; third proposition is, that when plants grow at their centre, 

I the arrangement of the fruitand leaves is threefold; when. 


The Gmera PiatUarum of Antoine Jiudeu whs printed at Vuntt in 
^ 1780; and, tboii^U it in known to have 1»oon ttio result of many ymra of 
I continued labour, nome liters have iMwrted ttmt the idcae in it wtire bur- 
crowed from h\n uncle, Bernard Jussieu. Jtut assertions uf ibis kind rai'eiy 
• desor^'o attention; and as Beruard did not cluKise to publish nnythiuff of 
his own, his reputation oug'ht to siilTer for his uncomiuunicAtiveness. 
pare JFwckiery Gfnck. <(tr JiiManiUy pu. 2(11-^72, with Univ, vul. xxii. 

pji. 162-1(10. r will only mid the following remarks fj'om a work of autfi<i- 
ntr, Michofdf SldmeftU tU Botanique, l^iris 18^(1, p. 572: ‘hlats ce m fut 

3 u’un 1789 quo Von eui vdritaklenient un <mvn^rc complet sur la ra^^thodo 
es familloa naturelles. I^o GfN^ra 2i<ud<frutn d’A. 7^ do Jussieu ^itsoiita 
la 8<dencc des T^^^taux sous un point de tuo m noureau, par la prt^oiRion et 
qui y rDgnent, par la prufondeiir'et la jiistosse dns prin<'i(>eH g^nd- 
raux qui y sont expo^» pour la preniieic fois, que c*e 0 t dupuis uiitte dpoquo 
eeuleruent que la mdthoao des lollies TmtureHus a dtd vdntablcment ci^dde, 
et quo date la nouv^Ue ^ do la science des vt^taiix. , . . L'auteur du 
Oenera PlnNtttnm posa le premier los bnaes de la science, en &i»Knt voii* 
quoUe dtftit VimportHoce r^tiyo des dilFcrents oignueH entve uux, ct par 
^conadquent Itnir valoux dans la claMuficatioiL ... I) a fait, scion la re- 
; marque dc Cuvier, la me me ruvoIuUon dans les sciences d’obsurvatioQ que 
la cnimic de Lavoisier dans Ics scicncea d’expericncc. Jl!n oilct, il a non 
seulonient ebaugd la &co de la botanique; mats son influence s'est dgalo- 
ment exerede sur les autres branches do rbiatoire naturullo, ct y a IntrMuit 
cet esprit de recherches, do companuson, et cetto mdthodo pbilosophiquc et 
satUToHe, vers le perfoctionnomoDt de laquelle tendont ddHormms Jes eflorts 
de tous les nature^tes.’ 

Hence the removal of a great source of error; ^ce it is now under¬ 
stood that in dicotyledons alone con age be known with certainty. Jlcnalotp'/i 
: 24S: compare Sichardy Pi^rwnU de PoiwitqiMf p. 150, aphorisme 

ixxir. On the stems of eudemnous plants, which, l^ing mostly tropical, 
have been less studied than the exogenous see lAndley'e BtsUmyy toI. i. pp. 
321-336^ where there is also an account, pp. 229 soq., of the views wlucn 
j@ehlaiden advanced on this subjoci in 16^. 
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however, they otow at the circumference,, it is nearly 
alwiys fivefold.”* 

This is what was effected by the Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth centu^ for the vegetable kingdom and if 
we now turn to the mineral kingdom, we shall find that 
our obligations to them are equally great. The study of 
minerals is the most imperfect of the three branches of 
natural history, because, notwithstanding its apparent 
simplicity, and the immense number of experiments 
which have been made, the true method of investigation 
has not yet been ascertained; it being doubtful whether 
mineralogy ought to be suliordinatcd to the laws of 
chemistry, or to those of crj’stallography, or whether both 
sets of laws will have to be considered.’^® At all events 
it is certain that, down to the present time, chemistry 
has shown itself unable to reduce mineralogical pheno¬ 
mena; nor has any chemist, possessing sufficient powers 
of generalization, attempted the task except Berzelius; 
and most of his conclusions were overthrown by the 
splendid discovery of isomorphism, for which, as is well 
known, we are indebted to Mitscherlich, one of the many 
great thinkers Germany has produced.*’® 


On the arTAngement of the leaves, now called pbjllotaxis, see Balfour's 

Botanfft p. 02 ; rh^swlotfie, toL y. p. r>J8. 

Thu clasdiiicntdon hy cotylodona has been ho euccemfub that, ^with 
very few exccptionfi, however, nearly all plAoU may bu refor^ by any bo- 
tan ist, at a single glance, and with unerring certainty, to their proper dass; 
and a more fragment even of tlie stem, leaf, or mnue other part, is often 
quite Bui&deDt to enable him to decide this question/* JlMioio's Botani/, 
p. 30. In regard to some difficulties still remaining in the way of the 
threefold cot^Tedonous divj«OD of the whole vegetable world, boo lAmUey's 

li. pp. 01 scq. 

Mr. Swainson {Study of Naisovl p. eava, ^mineralogy, 

indeed, which forma but a of chemistry/ This is deciding the question 
very rapidly; but in the mean time, what becomes of the geometrical laws 
of minends r and what are we to do with t^it relation between their struc¬ 
ture and optical phenomena,* which Sir David Drewster has worked out with 
signal ability P 

The ddi&culties introduced into the study of roinemls bv the disco¬ 
very of isomorphUm and polymorphiam, are no doubt considerable; but 
M. 'beudimt raris, 1841, p. 37) seems to me to exaggerate their 

effect upon ‘Timpurtance des formes uystollines.'* They are much more 
damaging to Uie puioly chemical arran^ment, because our implements for 
measwng the mmute angles of ^ ver? imperl^t, and the 

goniometer may fail in detecting dinbiencos which really exist; and, there- 
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Although the chemical department of mineralogy is 
in an unformed and indeed anarchical condition, its other 
department, namely, crystallography, has made great pro¬ 
gress ; and here again the earliest steps were taken by 
two Frenchmen, who lived in the latter half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. About 1760, Rom6 De Lisle’*® set the 
first example of studying crystals, according to a scheme 
so large as to include all the varieties of their primary 
forms, and to account for their irregularities, and the ap¬ 
parent caprice with which they were arranged. In this 
investigation he was guided by the fundamental assump¬ 
tion, that what is called an irregularity, is in truth per¬ 
fectly regular, and that the operations of nature are 
invariable.Scarcely had this great idea been applied 
to the almost innumerable forms into which minerals 
crystallize, when it was followed up with still larger re¬ 
sources by HaUy, another eminent Frenchman.’** This 


foTe« xuanj allcfKMl cases of isomorpbiam are probably not ao in reality. 
‘Wollanton^fi rctirctin^ fjonioinetcr haa long connidered the beat 
inoDt pcseeaaed by cr)*Htall(^^phcr6; but I leum from liebxy mid 

vol. i. pp. 10, 30, that rraokenheim lias recently invented one for 
moaaurin^ the angloa of * miertM^opie cryntalj.* On the amount of em»r in 
the measurement of angles, see Pht(Upi$ 1837, p. viii. 

He says, * depuin plus de vingt ana que je n/occupe do cet objet.* 
ltotn6 de Lielc^ CridoUw^phtCf <m l^eetr^ioH dcs prop'es d iot/t /es 

Corp* du Bhf/ne MinH'oif I'nria, 1783, toI. L p. 01. 

See lus J^n de CfiMaUor/rajthief Pans, 1772, p. x.: * un do ceux qui 
XD*a le plus frap^id ce sont les formea r^nili^res ct cunstantes quo preimeiit 
naturellctiLont certuins ttorps qua nous ddnignons par le nom de cristaux.* In 
the same work, p. 13: * li iaut neceaMiremont auppoaor que loB molecules 
mtegrantes dos coi^i out cbacune^ suivant qui lut est propre, une figure 
coDstante et dSterminde.’ In Ins later tmtUe (Crit(t<dioffr<^kie, 1783, 
Tol. L p. 70), after giving Bomo insUua^ of the extraordinary complications 
presented by minerals, be adds: ‘ U n’est done pas dtounant que d'habiles 
chimintCB n^aient lien vu de constant ni de ddt^nin»i dans L;b formes cris* 
tollinos, tend is qa'il n*cn eat aucune qu’on ne puisse, avee itn peu d'atteniion 

S orter k la Bgure dldmentaire et priinoraiale dont die ddrive.* Even 
on. notwithstanding hia fine perception of law, bad just declared, * qu’en 
g<Sn4ru la fertnedo cnsiallisation n*oet pas tm caraeteru constant, mais plus 
Equivoque et plus Tariable qu'aucun autre des caraetdres par leaquds on 
doit distinguer lee min^raiix.* De Tol. L p. xviti. Compare, on this 
great aohievement of De Lisle’s, DerscAsTs 7fat. 2Vdlc$. p. 3^: <be brat 
ascertained the important fact of tbo constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet’ . .. 

urt The first work of ITaiiy appeared in 1784 ((ivfrard, DtmcdXJttfmv'e, 
Tol. IT. p» 41); but be bad rcM two epecial memoirs in 1781.' Oktvier, £lo^p 
toL ill. p. 1^. The intellectual relation between his views and those of his 
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remarkable man achieved a complete union between min* 
eralogy and geometry; and, bringing the laws of space 
to bear on the molecular arrangements of matter, he was 
able to penetrate into the intimate structure of crystals.^*® 
By this means, he succeeded in proving that the secondary 
forms of all crystals are derived from their primary forms 
by a regular process of decrement;’** and that, when a 
substance is passing from a liquid to a solid state, its 
particles are compelled to cohere, according to a scheme 
which provides for every possible change, since it includes 
even those subsequent layers which alter the ordinaiy 
type of the crystal, by disturbing its natural symmetry.’*® 

crodeceaflor must be obvious to cvei; minenJogist; but Dr. Whewoll, who 
lias noticed this judiciously enough, adds (lltk. of th€ toK 

iii. pp. 230): * Unfortunately iiomd do Usio and flsiiy were not only 
rivals, but in some measure eneniios. . . . Ilaliy rurengod liimMlf by rarely 
mentioning Romd in his works, tliou^h it wasmaoifi’st tljat Iiis olligeticnis 
to him were immense; and by recording bis errors while be corrected them.’ 
The truth, however, is, that so for from rarely nieutioniug Do Lisle, ho men* 
tioDs him incessantly | and I have counted upwards of UutiO hundred iii« 
stances in Hauy's great work, in which ho is named, and Lis writings aro 
referred to. On one occasion he says of De Linlc, * £n un mot, sa cristallo- 
graphie est lo fruit d'un travail iniinense |)ar son dieitdue, preaque enti^ro* 
meat neuf par son objcl, et tr^s prdcieux par sem utilitd.' Traits tie 

Mtniraioffie, Paris, 1801, voL L p.l7. KUewhere he calls him, *cet habile 
naturallste; ce savant cdlebre/vol. iL p. 323; ^co cdUbre naturaliste,* 
vol. iii. p. 442; see also voL iv. pp. Al, &c. In a work of so much merit ee 
Dr. Whowell's. it is important that these erron should be indicated, because 
we have no otnor book of value on the general history of the sciences; and 
many autliors have deceived themeelvea and thdr readers, W implicitly 
adopting the statements of this able and industrious writer. I would pare¬ 
tic uiarly eautiozL the student in rcgaid lo the physiological part of Dr. 
Whfiwoirs History, where, for iustanec, the antagonism betyocn the methods 
of Cuvier and Bichat is entirely lost sight of, and while whole pages ore 
devoted to CuviuTi Bichat is disposed of in four lines. 

'llaiiy est done le scul vdriUble auteur de la science math^matiquo 
dee cristaux.' Cnvier^ Progr^t dei Scimeet, vol. i. p. 8; see also p. 317. I)r. 
Clarke, whose celebrated lectures* on mineralogy excited much attention 
among his hearers, was indebted fof some of his principal views to his con¬ 
versations with Haiiy : see OUer^t Idfi of darke, voL u. p. 192. 

See an admirable etatement of the three forms cpf decrement in Hauy^ 
TVaUA de MinArahgie^ vol i pp. 2f.fi, 2fia Compare WhewXCi Hid. of tA4 
Indue, SciencHf vol iii. pp. 224, 225; who, however, does not mention 
llaiiy's classification of * dccroissemens sur les bords,’ ^dderoissomens but lee 
angles,’ and ' dderoisaemens iDtcrmddiaires.' 

^ And, as he dearly saw, the proper method was to study the laws of 
symmetry, and then apply uiem aeductivoly to minerals, instead of rising 
inductively from the soorrations actually presented by minerals. This is 
interesting to observe, because it is analogous to the method of the beat 

VOL. I. 3 H 
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To ascertain tliat such violations of symmetry are suscep¬ 
tible of mathematical calculation, was to make a vast 
addition to our knowledge; but. what seems to me still 
more important is, that it indicates an approach to the 
magnificent idea, that every thing which occurs is regu¬ 
lated bv law, and that con&sion and disorder are impos¬ 
sible.^*® For, by proving that even the most uncouth and 
singular forms of minerals are the natural results of their 
antecedents, Haily laid the foundation of what may be 
called the pathology of the inorganic world. However 
paradoxical such a notion may seem, it is certain that 
symmetry is to crystals what nealth is to animals; so 
toat an irregularity of shape in the first, corresponds with 
an appearance of disease in the second.’*^ Wnen, there¬ 
fore, tne minds of men became familiarized with the great 
truth, that in the mincr^ kingdom there is, properly 
speaking, no irregularity, it became more easy for them 
to grasp the still higher truth, that the same principle 
holds good of the animal kingdom, although, from the 
superior complexity of the phenomena, it will be long 
before we can arrive at an equal demonstration. But, that 
such a demonstration is possible, is the principle upon 
which the future progress of all organic, and indeed of all 

ptthologiita, who Mok the phileeoijhj of their euhjcct in phonological phe¬ 
nomena, rather than in pathological ones ^ striking downwards from the 
normal to the abnoimal. ' La lymdtna /onrw Boue lesquellea ee pinS- 
eenteot lee eolides que none avone ooneid^i^ juaqu*ioip nt»a a /ourm ties 
donA^Mpourexprixner lee loie de dderoissemene dont cee eolidea aont auacop- 
tihlee/ Jfauyf Traits de Mis^dlo^y toL i p. 442; oomporo yol. ii. p. 1)^2. 

'Un ooap d'osil pea attonti^ jetd but lee crietaux, lee fit appeler 
d'abord do/wr^ jeux de ta nature, eo qm n'^toit qu'une nani^re plu8^]i.^gHnto 
de faire TaFeu de eon ignorance. Un ezamen ^d4chi noue j a^couyre dee 
lois d’arrangement, a Taide desquellea le calcid repr4eento ot enchaine I’uii 
h Tautre lee rdsultate ohserrda } loia ai yariables ot cn mdmo temps ei pnScUcH 
et ei rd^lidree; ordinarrcjnent tr^ eimplee, amm rien perdre de leur ^on- 
dit4.’ Maiiy, Min^raioffie, voL i. pp. ziii. ziv. Again, toL ii. p. 57, ^notro 
but, qui set de prouver que lee lou d'ou depend la etructure du crietal eont 
lee plua eimplee psoeablea dane leiir eoeemble.’ 

On the remarkable power poeeeeeed W crntals, in coimnon with 
animale, of repurin^ their own ii^uriee, see fogeys Pathology, 1853, tol L 
pp. 152,163, confining the exper&enta of Jor^ on this curious subject: 

' llie abilitj to repair the damagee suetuned bj injury ... is not an ez- 
dusiTe proptftj of Imng beings; for even erjretaia wm repair themselTea 
when, after pieces hare been bmen from them, thep are plaW in the same 
conditioiis in which thoj were first formed.’ 
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mental science, depends. And it is very obseivable, that 
the same generation which established the fact, that the 
apparent aberrations presented by minerals are strictly 
regular, also took the first steps towards establishing the 
far higher fact, that the aberrations of the human mind 
are governed by laws as unfailing as those which deter¬ 
mine the condition of inert matter. The examination of 
this would lead to a digression foreign to my present de¬ 
sign ; but I may mention that, at the end of the century, 
there was written in France the celebrated treatise on 
insanity, by Piiicl; a work remarkable in many respects, 
but chiefly in this, that in it the old notions respecting 
the mysterious and inscrutable character of mental dis¬ 
ease are altogether discarded the disease itself is consi¬ 
dered as a phenomenon inevitably occurring undercertain 
given conditions, and the foundation laid for Bupj)lying 
another link in that vast chain of evidence which connects 
the material with the immaterial, and thus uniting mind 
and matter into a single studj, is now preparing the way 
for some generalization, which, being common to both, 
shall serve as a centre round which the disjointed frag¬ 
ments of our knowledge may safely rally. 

These were the views which, during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, began to dawn upon French 

* M. Pincl a imprim^ use xnarche nouvelle t, T^tudo de la folii!. . . . 
En la rangoant eimplomcst, ct sana diflSrencca an (*11 lies, au nouibre dcd 
nutroa d^rasgemena tie noa (irgaiica, cn lui aMiffiuutt une place dan a lu cadre 
iKWOgTApbique, il fit fairc iin poa itumenito h wn iiiatoiru.’ Qporf/vtf lu Folie, 
I'aris, 1820^ p. (30, In tho same work^ p. 206, IHnel, le pretuiiir eu 
yrruito, on poiumit diru en Kurt3pe» jeta loa fondeuiuna d’un traiteineut 
vraimeiit ralionuel en nn^cfuat la folic au nouiLn^ doa autres aifcctions or* 
ganiques.* M. Esquirol, wluj expr«8eC8 tliu modem and purely scientific 
view, says in his |?reat work jlfo/mkas MtninltSy Paris, vcl. i. 

p. tifUS), * L'alidaatitm raentale, quta ies andc^ peupltjs r^ardnient conixno 
une inspiration ou une punition des dians, qui dans la suite fut priso pour 
la poascBsion des d^^mons, qui dnna d’autres teiups passa poui* une (suvre do 
Ia magie; Vali^nation mentale^ dis-je, avee touUH eapeces et sos ytm^tdg 
innombrablns, no difi^re en nen das auties nialadlea’ Tbo recognition of 
tbU be expressly ascribes to his predecessor: ^ ^mce aux principes exposes 
par Pinel. p. <S40. I'inel hlmseu clearly saw the connexion between Lis 
own opinions and tLe mni of the a^: see Pintif M4dic(HPhil<ao^ 
phiow n$r rAk4natioH Meniaie, p. xxxii.: * Un outrage de nuSdecine, publid 
en rVonce & la to du dix*huittdme eidcle, doit sroir un autre caractire quo 
a'U avoit dtd dcrit k one dpoquo antdrieure/ 

3 K 3 
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thinkers. The extraordinaiy ability and success with 
which these eminent men cultivated their respective 
sciences, 1 have traced at a length greater than I had 
intended, but still very inadequate to the importance of 
the subject. Enough, however, has been brought forward, 
to convince the reader of the truth of the proposition I 
wished to prove; namely, that the intellect of France 
was, during the latter half of the eighteenth centuiy', con¬ 
centrated upon the external world with unprecedented 
zeal, and thus aided that vast movement, of which the 
Revolution itself was merely a single consequence. The 
intimate connexion between scientific progress and social 
rebellion, is evident from the fact, that both are suggested 
by the same yearning after improvement, the same dis¬ 
satisfaction with what has been previously done, the same 
restless, prying, insubordinate, and audacious spirit. Rut 
in France this general analogy was strengthened by the 
curious circumstances I have already noticed, by virtue of 
which, the activity of the country was, during the first 
half of the century, directed against the church rather 
than against the state; so that in order to complete the 
antecedents of the Revolution, it was necessary that, in 
the latter half of the centu^, the ground of attack should 
be shifted. This is precisdy what was done by the won¬ 
derful impetus given to every branch of natural science. 
For, the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon 
the external world, the infernal fell into neglect; while, 
as the external corresponds to the state, and the internal 
to the church, it was part of the same intellectual develop¬ 
ment, that the assailers of the existing fabric should turn 
against political abuses the eneigy which tlie preceding 
generation had reserved for religious ones. 

Thus it was that the French Revolution, like every 
great revolution the world has yet seen, was preceded by 
a complete change in the habits and associations of the 
nation^ intellect. But besides this, there was also taking 
place, precisely at the same time, a vast social movement, 
which was intimately connected with the intellectual 
movement, and indera formed part of it, in so far as it 
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was followed by similar results and produced by similar 
causes. The nature of this social revolution I shall ex¬ 
amine only very briefly, because in a future volume it 
will be necessary to trace its history minutely, in order to 
illustrate the slighter but still remarkable changes which 
in the same period were going on in English society. 

In France, before the Revolution, the people, though 
always very social, were also very exclusive. The upper 
classes, protected by an imaginary superiority, looked 
with scorn upon those whose birth or titles were unequal 
to their own. The class immediately below them copied 
and communicated their example, and every order in 
society endeavoured to And some fanciful distinction 
which should guard them from the contamination of 
their inferiors. The only three real sources of superiority, 
—the superiority of morals, of intellect, and of know¬ 
ledge,—were entirely overlooked in this absurd scheme; 
and men became accustomed to pride themselves not on 
any essential difference, but on those inferior matters, 
which, with extremely few exceptions, are the result of 
accident, and therefore no test of merit.*®® 

The first great blow to this state of things, was the 
unprecedented impulse given to the cultivation of physical 
science. Those vast discoveries which were being made, 
not only stimulated the intellect of thinking men, but even 
roused the curiosity of the more thoughtless parts of so¬ 
ciety. The lectures of chemists, of geologists, of minera¬ 
logists, and of physiologists, were attended I)y those who 
came to wonder, as wefl as by those who came to learn. 
In Paris, the scientific assemblages were crowded to over- 
flmving.*®® The halls and amphitheatres in which the 

Comp. Aftm. de jS^w.voLS.p. 2.3,-with the Introduction to 

vo\. \. p. 34. A illoatrfttioiL of this bp that the Prifice tie 
Montiarey, in hia hfonioin, gently cenaiuva Loub XV., not for hb acandaloua 
profligacy, but because be aelect^ for his tnisireeeee aome women wbo were 
not of high birth. Ifhn, de MoMihare^t toL Lp. 841, and see voL iii. p. 117. 

And that too oven on such a subject as anatomy. In 1708. Antoine 
Petit began his anatomical lectures in tne groat amphitheatre of the Janltn 
dtt Rui; and the press to bear him was so great, that not only all the seats 
were occupied, but the very window*ledges were crowded. See the animated 
descripUoQ In Bioff, Univ, voL iiiui. p* 40^ 
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great truths of nature were expounded, were no longer 
able to hold their audience, and in several instances it 
was found necessary to enlarge them.*^^ The sittings of 
the Academy, instead of being confined to a few solitary 
scholars, were frequented by every one whose rank or in¬ 
fluence enabled them to secure a place. Even women 
of fashion, forgetting their usual frivolity, hastened to hear 
discussions on the composition of a mineral, on the dis¬ 
covery of a new salt, on the structure of plants, on the 
organization of animals, on the properties of the electric 
fluid.*®® A sudden craving after knowledge seemed to 
have smitten every rank. The largest and the most dif¬ 
ficult inquiries found favour in the eyes of those whose 
fathers had hardly heard the names of the sciences to 
which they belonged. The brilliant imagination of Buffon 
made geology suddenly popular; the same thing was ef¬ 
fected for chemistry by the eloquence of Fourcroy, and for 


enlfiTge thu sizft of tho This droumstfuice is also montiouod 

in C^viei% toL ii. p. 10, 

In 177i)| it wu remiirked that ^Icn sdancos publiqnos do VAcadtoie 
irADfaifto sent dovenues une c$pto do epectaclo fort i la mode: * and ns thia 
conunuod to inerutuoj the throng became at length eo gnat, that in 1786 it 
waa found neceaaary to din uni sh tho number of tickets of adiuiseion, and it 
vms even proposed that ladiee should be excluded, in consoqucnce of some 
unroarioua Acenea which bad happened. Grimm tt Diderot, Correspond, lot. 
vol. X. p. 341, toL xir. pp. 14S, 149^ 18C, 251. 

Goldamithf who was in Pane m 17^ eajs with eurprise, haTo seen 
aa bright a cir^e of beauty at the chemical lectures of KoueUe, as gracing 
the court of Vors^os,’ Pnor*s lAfe of vol. i. p. 180 j Pondere 

lAfe of OokkmUh, vol. L p. G5« In the middle of tho centnrr, eloctricity 
was very popular among the PaririAn ladioa } and tho intercat mlt in it wae 
revived eevoral years later by Fnaklin. Compare Grimm, Coneepondanco, 
vol. vii. p. 122, with Tucker*$ Life of Jefferaon, vol. i. pp. liX), 191. Cuvier 

S H, voL i p. 66) telle ue tliat evon the anatomical deacriptione which 
i^nton wrote fur Buiibn were to be found ^ sur la toilette dee femmod.’ 
This change of taeto ie also noticed, though in a jeering spirit, in M6m. de 
OcnlU, vol. vi p, <i2. Compare the account given by Townsend, who visited 
Frnnce in 1786, on his way to Spun: ^ A numerous aocic^ of gentlemen 
and ladies of the first fashion meet to bear lectures on the sciencoe, dolivei^ 
by men of the highest rank in their profeesioD. ... I was much struck with 
tho fluency and elewce of language with which the anatomical professor 

3 )oko, and^not a litue so with the deep attention of his auditors.’ Tbmemd$ 
oumeu through Spum, vol, L p; 41: see also SmithU Tbur on the Continent 
1780, vol. i. p. 117. 
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electricity by NoUet; while the admirable expositions of 
Lalande caused astronomy itself to be generally cultivated. 
In a word, it is enough to say, that during the thirty years 
preceding the Revolution, the spread of physical science 
was so rapid, that in its favour the old classical studies 
were despised it was considered the essential basis of 
a good education, and some slight acquaintance with it 
was deemed necessary for every class, except those who 
were obliged to support themselvesby their daily labour.*®® 
The results produced by this remarkable change are 
very curious, and from their energy and rapidity were very 
decisive. As long as the different classes confined them¬ 
selves to pursuits peculiar to their own sphere, they were 
encouraged to preserve their separate habits; and tnesub- 
ordination, or, as it were, the hierarchy, of society was 
easily maintained. But when the members of the various 
orders met in the same place with the same object, they 
became knit together by a new sympathy. The highest 
and most durable of all pleasures, the pleasure caused by 
the perception of fresh truths, was now a great link, whicn 
banded together those social elements that were formerly 
wrapped up in the pride of their own isolation. Besides 
this, there was also given to them not only a new pursuit, 

In a letter written in 176C, it U aud, ^ lifais e*e8t peine perdue eu- 
jourd'liui qiii de plalAanter \m <$ruditA; il n'j en a plus en rVance/ Orimm. 
Correwni vol. u. p. 15. In 1764, *11 eet bontous et incroyable i quel 
}int r ^tude doa andens est toL It. p. 97. In 1708, * Une aati 

aiwm qui rendra lee traductioiie dee auieura miciena de plu9 en plus rares en 
l<Vanco, e'est que depuis lon^^tempa on n'j salt plus le CTree, et qu'on neglige 
1 otude du Tjitin toiw lusJoun dafant«{jix' toL yu p. 140. Sberlock (jVw 
LeUifl'% fnnn an Ewjiuh Trav^dUr, Ia>ikIod, 1781, n. 80) says, * It is very rare 
to moot a man in b’rance that understands Greek.’ In 1785, Jefferson writes 
Paris to Madison, * Orock and liuman authors are dearer here than, I 
believe, any where in the world; nobody here reads them, wherefore they 
are not repmted.’ Jeffenon'i ComsptmtL voL L p. 801. See fu^er, on this 

S leet of the ancients, a si^ficapi prectusor of tho Ilevolurion, de 
vol. iii, p. 181 ; Vtttentamf IM^raiurc au XVIll’Si^ voL ill 
pp. j Schiosffer'i ^hteaUh Centaryf vol. i p, 844 

For further evidence of the popularity of physical knowledge, and of 
its study, even by ihot^ tv bo migki have Doeu expected to negloct it, see 
MAm. de JWrtftc/, vol. i. pp. 115, :20H, n:i4, 848; jJftm: de MifreM, vol. i. 
p. 10; J)wofU de Neniomtf Mhru iur pp. 45, 6^ 08, 411; M6nK de 
td. I pp. 02,161| 810, 336, 338,357; CWner, Proffrhi dee Sdenoee, 
vol. i p, 80. 
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'but also a new standard of merit. In the amphitheatre 
and the lecture-room', the first object of attention is the 
professor and the lecturer. The division is between those 
who teach and those who learn. * The subordination of 
ranks makes way for the subordination of knowledge. 
The petty and conventional distinctions of fashionable life 
are succeeded by those large and geiiuine distinctions, by 
which alone man is really separated from man. The pro¬ 
gress of the intellect supplies a new object of veneration; 
the old worship of rank is rudely disturbed, and its super¬ 
stitious devotees are taught to bow the knee before what 
to them is the shrine of a strange god. The hall of science 
is the temple of democracy. Those who come to learn, 
confess their own ignorance, abrogate in some degree their 
own superiority, and begin to perceive that the greatness 
of men has no connexion with the splendour of their titles, 
or the dignity of their birth; that it is not concerned with 
their quartcrings, their escutcheons, their descents, their 
dexter-chiefij, their sinister-chiefs, their chevrons, their 
bends, their azures, their gules, and the other trumperies 
of their heraldry; but that it depends upon the largeness 
of their minds, the powers of their intellect, and the full¬ 
ness of their knowledge. 

These were the views which, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, began to influence those classes which 
had long been the undisputed masters of society.’^ And 
what shows the strength of this great movement is, that 
it was accompanied.by other social changes, which, though 
in themselves apparently trifling, become full of meaning 


A celeV&tod writer has well saidy thooi^h in a somewhat difforent point 
of * n ne pent j avedr dons les sciences morales^ pas pins ^ue dans les 
sciences physiques, m ntutres, ni osclares, ni zois, ni sujeta, ni citoycos, ni 
Strangers.' C(mtU, T^iU dt toL L p. 4d» 

w remarks which Thomas made upon Descartes in 1765, in an ilogo 
crowned by the Academy, illustrate the opinions which, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, were becoming r^idiy diffused in 2'^rance. See the 
passage be^nning ^ 0 prdjugda I 6 ridicule fiero des places et du lang I * etc. 
(Euvru de IkicarUif voL i. p. 74. Cert^nly no one would have used auch 
language, on such an occasion, thirty years earlier. So, too, the Couat de 
Sdgur says of the younger noblas before the Bevolutioo, ^ nous prdfdrions un 
mot d'dlogoB de D^VIembert, de Diderot^ 4 la fiateur U plus aignalde d*un 
prince.’ Mhn. de SdgWf yoL L p. 142; aee also yoL ii. p. 46, 
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when taken in conneson with the general history of 
the time. 

While the immense progress of physical knowledge 
was revolutionizing society, by inspinng the different 
classes with an object common to all, and thus raising a 
new standard of merit, a more trivial, but equally demo¬ 
cratic tendency was observable even in the conventional 
forms of social life. To describe the whole of these 
changes wouldoccupyaspacedisproportioned to the other 
parts of this Introduction ] but it is certain that, until 
the changes have been carefully examined, it will be 
impossible for any one to write a history of the French 
Revolution. As a specimen of what I mean, I will 
notice two of these innovations which are very conspicu¬ 
ous, and are also interesting on account of their anmogy 
with what has happened in English society. 

The first of these changes was an alteration in dress, 
and a marked contempt for those external appearances 
hitherto valued as one of the most important of all mat¬ 
ters. During the reign of Louis XIV., and indeed during 
the first half of the reign of Louis XV., not only men 
of frivolous tastes, but even those distinguished for their 
knowledge, displayed in their attire a dainty precision, 
a nice and studied adjustment, a pomp of gold, of silver, 
and of rudles, such as in our days can nowhere be seen, 
except in the courts of European princes, wliere a certain 
barbarian splendour is still retained. So far was this 
carried, that in the seventeenth century *the rank of a 
person might be immediately known by his appearance; 
no one presuming to usurp a garb worn by the class im¬ 
mediately abovehisown.*® Butinthatdemocratiemove* 
ment which preceded the French Revolution, the minds 
of men became too earnest, too intent upon higher mat¬ 
ters, to busy themselves with those idle devices which 
engrossed the attention of theirfathers. Acontemptuous 
isregard of such distinctions became general. In Paris 
* ^ 

Among many other illustmtir«e whioh might be given of this dietanc* 
tion of cloeees by dreM, see Hid. da diven EtaU, voL vii pp. 7-10 \ 

aiui TalkinafU da JUmx, Hidaidia, voL i p. 36 note. 
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the innovation was seen even in those gay assemblies, 
where a certain amount of person^ decoration is still 
considered natural. At dinners, suppers, and balls, it is 
noticed by contemporary observers, that the dress usually 
worn was becoming so simple as to cause a confusion of 
ranks, until at length every distinction was abandoned by 
both sexes; the men, on such occasions, coming in a 
common frock-coat, the women in their ordinaiy morn- 
ing-gowns.’^ Nay, to such a pitch was this earned, that 
we are assured by tlie Prince de Montbarey, who was in 
Paris at the time, that shortly before the Revolution, 
even those who had stars and orders were careful to 
hide them by buttoning their coats, so that these marks 
of superiority might no longer be seen.’*®® 

In August 1767^ JetTsnton writes from Fans (CorrtiipmtJeiice^ vol. i!» 
p. 224): ' In society, the habii habSU b almost baniwed, and they begin to 
go eren to great suppora in frock: tba court and diplomatic corps, however, 
must always he excepted. They are too high to be reached by any improve* 
mont They are the last refuge from which etiduetto, formality, ana foUy 
will bo driven. Take away these, and they would be on a level with other 
peoplo/ Jollenon was a Btatceman and.a diplomatist, and waa well ac- 

J uamted with his profession. The change, however, which he noticed, had 
et n coming on some years earlier. In a letter written in May I7B0, it b 
said: ' 11 ost rare aujourd^bui de roncontror dans le mimde dee porsonnea qui 
Boient ce qu'on appelle Labilleca. I ass fcmoiea sent en chenii<<e ot en chapeau, 
lea hooinica en froc et on gilet.’ Grimmj Corrff 2 }(md, vol. xiv. p. 48^; aud 
on the increased simplicity of attire in 17 h 0, aeo vol. xi. pp. 141,142, Stigur, 
who witnessed theae changes, and was much dbpleas^ by them, aays of 
their advucatca, ^ ils ne voytuent pas qua Ics froca, remplacant lee ainples et 
impoaana T^temens do Vancienne cour, prdsagaient un penchajit g^n4ru pour 
r&ralitd.’ de vol. i. p. 131. ^ulavie (Mffne de Zom XVlj 

vol. vi. p. 38) obaefres, that Mee grands, vers lea approchf^ de la rdvolution, 
n’avoient plus quo des habits tioiplea ct peu couteux;’ and that ^on ne 
difttingua plus nne duchem d*une actrice,*^p. 43: see also an extract from 
Montjoye, in AUvmU Hidwyy voL i. pp. 352,^53. Compare Mhn. sur Mwie 
AjUomdtey vol. i. pp. 226, 372, voL iL p. 17^ and M4m, do Madanie du 
Hameetf introduc. p. 17. 

'Lea poiBonnoa da premier rang et memo d'un &go mur, qui avaient 
travuUd touto leur vie pour obtosir lea ordrea du roi, preuve de la plus haute 
faveur, a'habitu&rent k en cacher lea marquee dbtioctives bous le iroc le plus 
simple, qui leur permettait de courir a pied dans lea rues et do se c^uifondro 
dans la mule. de MofUbartf/f vol. ui. pp. 101,102. Another altera¬ 

tion of the some tendenty b worth recordiog. The Bamnese d’Oberkirch, 
who rovisited Paris in 17M, remarked, on her arrival, that 'gentlomcn began 
about tbb time to go about unarmed, and wore aworda only in full drcaa. 

• • . And thus the French noUlity Uid aside a usi^ which the example 
of their fathers had conaecratad through centurioa.* ^OberUreVe Mmoin, 
Load. 1862, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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The other innovation to which I have referred is 
equally interesting as characteristic of the spirit of the 
time. This is, that the tendency to amalgamate the dif¬ 
ferent orders of sodety®®‘ was shown in the institution of 
clubs; a remarkable contrivance, which to us seems per¬ 
fectly natural because we are accustomed to it, but of 
which it may be truly said, that until the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury its existence was impossible. Before the eighteenth 
century, each class was so jealous of its superiority over 
the one below it, that to meet together on equal tema 
was impracticable; and although a certain patronizing 
familiaritytowardsone’s inferiors might be safely indulged 
in, this only marked the immense interval of separation, 
since the great man had no fear of his condescension 
being abused. In those good old times a proper respect 
was paid to rank and birth; and he who could count his 
twenty ancestors was venerated to an extent of which we, 
in these degenerate days, can hardly form an idea. As 
to any thing like social equality, that was a notion too 
preposterous to be conceived; nor was it possible^ that 
ally institution should exist which placed mere ordinary 
men on a level with those illustrious characters, whose 
veins were filled with the purest blood, and the quarter- 
in"s of whose arms none could hope to rival. 

But in the eighteenth century the progress of huow- 
ledge became so remarkable, that the new principle of 
intellectual superiority made rapid encroachments on the 
old principle of aristocratic superiority. As soon as these 
encroachments had reached a certain point, they gave 
rise to an institution suited to them; and thus it was 
that there were first established clubs, in which all the 
educated classes could assemble, without regard to those 
other ditferences which, in the preceding pen^, kept 
them separate. The peculiarity of this was, that, for mere 
purposes of social enjoyment, men were brought into 


»» A rtrikioff iastanco of -wWch wm, iuotootot, Kto in Ae numW of 
m^ 4 allimc 6 », wSicU first booune £r«ueiit .bout tho 
T.ouis XV. CompMe <U Mimi6ar«y, voL ul pp. 110,166,167, Lacn- 
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contact, who, according to the aristocratic scheme, had no¬ 
thing in common, but who were now placed on the same 
footing in so far as they belonged to the same establish¬ 
ment, conformed to the s«ne rules, and reaped the same 
advantages. It was, however, expected that the members, 
though varying in many other respects, were to be all, in 
some degree, educated; and in this way society first dis¬ 
tinctly recognized a classification previously unknown; 
the division between noble and ignoble being succeeded 
by another division between educated and uneducated. 

The rise and growth of clubs is, therefore, to the phi¬ 
losophic observer, a question of immense importance; and 
it is one which, as I shall hereafter prove, played a great 
part in the history of England during the latter h^ of 
the eighteenth century. In reference to our present sub¬ 
ject, it is interesting to observe, that the first clubs, in the 
modem sense of the word, which ever existed in Paris, 
were formed about 1782, only seven years before the 
French Revolution. At the beginning they were merely 
intended to be social assemblages; but they quickly as¬ 
sumed a democratic character, conformable to the spiAt 
of the age. Their first result, as was noticed by a keen 
observer of what was then passing, was to make the man¬ 
ners of the upper classes more simple than they had 
hitherto been, and to weaken that love of form and cere¬ 
mony suitable to their earlier habits. These clubs like¬ 
wise effected a remarkable separation between the sexes; 
and it is recorded, that after their establishment, women 
associated more with each other, and were ofteuer seen in 
public unaccompanied by men.*” This had the effect of 


^Noub comineii^amee auesi & ayoir dea clubs: Ics bommos s’j idunU- 
Bwnt^ non encore pour discuter, mais pour diner, jouer au wisk, et lire toits 
Ids ouvragm souveaux. (Je premier pas, alora pres^^ue inaper^Ui eut dan a la 
suite de grandes, et momeutan^ment de fiuicstes con&^uonces. Dans le 
conjiDenccment, son premier r^ultat fat de a^parer lea Lomrooa doa femmea, 
et d’apn)rter ainai un notable ebangement dana nos iDoeura: ollea de via rent 
nviina mTolea, mais moina poliea; plus fortea, mala moina aimabloa: la 
*^Utique 7 gagna, la aod^t^ 7 perdiv MSnu de vol. ii. p. 28. Bv tho 
« ipring of IfSO, tUa aeparation of the acxee bad bec^e still more maAed ; 
wd it vaa a common coroplunt, that ladies were oblig^ed to go to tho 
theatre alone, men being at iheit clubs. See the ▼er7 eunoua ob^vationa 
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encouraging among men a republican roughness, which 
the influence of the o^er sex would have tended to keep 
do^. All these things effaced the old lines of demar¬ 
cation between the different ranks, and by merging the 
various classes into one, made the force of their united 
opposition irresistible, and speedily overthrew both the 
church and the state. The exact period at which the 
clubs became political cannot, of course, be ascertained, 
but the change seems to have ^en place about 1784.®'* 
From this moment all was ’over; and although the 
government, in 1787, issued orders to close the leading 
club, in which all classes discussed political questions, it 
was found impossible to stem the current. The order, 
therefore, was rescinded; the club re-assembled, and no 
further attempt was made to interrupt that course of 
affairs which a long train of preceding events had ren¬ 
dered inevitable.®* 

While all these things were conspii'ing to overthrow 
the old institutions, an event suddenly occurred which 
produced the most remarkable effects m France, and is 
itself strikingly characteristic of the spirit of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
great people, provoked by the intolerable injustice of the 

in Orimnit Cormpend. toI. xiv, pp. where there ia ftleo a notice of 

^ le prodi^eux succ^ qu’iv cu F^tAbluscment dea cIuIm k FaDgluiM.’ Sco 
nlen, on the diminiaheu ottentioo pold to wotoeoi WiUianu*9 leUerifrotn 
vol. ii. p. HO, Hrd edit. 1790. 

The remarkB of Georgel ftppw to to the duTw only: 

* A Paris les ftSMsmbl^es do noiiYoUlatea, 1^ clubs qui s dtoicat fonnds ik 
rin^tar de ceux dos Ao^'lais, sVxpliqiuuctit liautcnimit ot ^ans retonue sur 

droits do rhoaimc, sur loa ayantagee do la liberty, sur low grands abua da 
Tin^galit^ des conditioQS. Ces cluH trop accr^it^ avoient commence k 
se fcjimer en 17^^ 3/^m, ^ Gtorgtdy voL iL p. 310. 

*Le lieutenant de police tit f^er le club nomuid dub du sokm: 
ordrs arbitraire et inutile: ce club alore £tait compo^ de personpes distin** 
gu^es de la noblesac ou de la haute boujguoisie, ainfl que des artiatee et dee 
hommes de lettree lea plus conaid€j'6e. Cette rtunioa ofTrait, pour la pre¬ 
miere ibis, rimage d*uno dgalitd qui devient bientdt, plus ^ue la libcrtd 
mdme, le tou le plus ardent de la plus prande partie de la natioD. Auasi le 
xQ^coQtentement produit par la cldture ae ce club fut si vi^ que Tautontd ae 
crut obligdo do la rouyrir/ de SSgur, toL iii. pp. 238^ 269. On the 

increase of theae clubs from 1787 to 1789. compare Du Memtk Him, eur Ze 
Zrvn, p, 148 j Mhn, de Zq/iysfle, yoL i. pp. 812, 322, 891, 434, Toh ii» 
p. 0; ArrW, J2W. Jacob, yoL L p. 40, yol. iJ. p. 810. yoL T. pp. 101, 
106} 2^e, Sia. de la Hdvobdum, Tot L p. 86, Pana, 1834 
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English government, rose in arms, turned on their op¬ 
pressors, and, after a desperate struggle, gloriously ob¬ 
tained their independence. In 1776, tne Americans laid 
before Europe that noble Declaration, which ought to be 
hung up in the nursery of every king, and blazoned on 
the porch of every royal palace. In words, the memory 
of which can never die, they declared, that the object of 
the institution of government is to secure the rights of 
the people; that from the people alone it derives its 
powers; and ‘ that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of tho 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new go¬ 
vernment, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.’^ 

If this aeclaration had been made only one generation 
earlier, the whole of France, with the exception of a few 
advanced thinkers, would have rejected it with horror 
and with scorn. Such, however, was now the temper of 
the public mind, that the doctrines it contained were not 
merely welcomed by a majority of the French nation, but 
even the government itsdf was unable to withstand the 
general feeling.*®® In 1776,FranklinarrivedinFrance, 
as envoy from the American people. He met with the 
warmest reception from all classes,*®^ and succeeded in 
inducing the government to sign a treaty, engaging to 
defend the y 9 ung republic in the rights it had gloriously 
won.*®® In Paris, the enthusiasm was irresistible.*®® From 

^ Mm, of franklin, yoL iL pp. 14 6eq.; and ^ Jefferm, toI. i. 
pp. 17*22, wnere the passages are giyen which CoDgrees alturcX 

^ S4ffur (Mhn, voL L p. 111^ eajs that Lis father had been frei^uently 
told hy Maurepaa public opmion forced the goyemment, against its own 
wish^ to aide with America* Compare Menu de Georg^, iy. p* 370 ; 
and DiplomMe Frfmgmue, vd. vii p. 160. 

^ The news which soon re^ed England. In January 1777, Bnrke 
writea (WorkSf roL ii. p. 394]), ‘ I hear that l)r. Franklin has had a most 
extzaoroiniOT reemtion at Paris from all ranks of people.’ Soularie (li^o 
do Louis XP'If ToL iL p. 60) sa^ ^ J*ai tu FraneJdin devenir un objet de 
oulta.' See alM, on his populaii^, Mim, dBpmap^ tdI. iii. p. 410. 

^ FZoim, Dipiomatfo jPrmtcmse, Tol. vii p. i IaU of Ihmklinf hy 
voL iL pp. 60, 61; Mahon^i Bid of toL yiL pp. 197,19^. 

vM sneeriiig written from Paris by Lord Stormon^ as early aa 
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eveiy quarter large bodies of men came forward, volun* 
teenng to cross the Atlantic and to fight for the liberties of 
Americ^. The heroism with which these auxiliaries aided 
the noble struggle, forms a cheering passage in the history 
of that time; but is foreign to my present purpose, whicn 
is merely to notice its effect in hastening the approach of 
the French Revolution. And this effect was indeed most 
remarkable. Besides the indirect resul^roduced by the 
example of a successful rebellion, the French were still 
further stimulated by actual contact with their new allies. 
The French officers and soldiers who served in America, 
introduced into their o^vn country, on their return, those 
democratic opinions which they had imbibed in the infant 
republic.***’ By this means, fresh strength was given to 
the revolutionary tendencies already prevalent; and it 
is worthy of remark, that Lafayette borrowed from the 
same source one of his most celebrated acts. He drew his 
sword on behalf of the Americans; and they, in their turn, 
communicated to him that famous doctrine respecting 
the rights of man, which, at his instigation, was formally 
adopted bythe National Assembly.*** Indeed, there is rea¬ 
son to believe, that the final blow the French government 
received was actually dealt by the hand of an American; 
for it is said that it was in consequence of the advice of 
Jeffereon, that the popular part of the legislative body 

December 1774 {AdoljAui'i Georgt III. -rol it p. 316), ahonld be compared 
with Lafayette, Mimuirf*, toL i. pp. 24, 16tt, 229 ; Ikiteitt, Jifim. d'wt 
Vi^aijetir, vol. ii. p. .317; Mfm de wL L p. 140; and &Afos»er’* 
Eij/lUeenth Century, toI. v. p. 176. 

De Stail mir la Rivolutian, voL 1. p. 88 ; Mfm. dc Moniharey, voL lu. 
pp. 134.180; Mem de Seyttr, voL i. p. 277; Can^ari, Mim. de Mate Am-. 
loineUe, voL i. p. 23.3, vol. iiL pp. 00,116; Soulavie, Eigne de Lmte XVI, 
vbl. ii. pp. xjdv. li. lii. ; Dwnont, Souvmirt tur Miraheau, p. 176; mm. de 
Du Httuseel, introduc. p. 40 j Mfm. de GenEe, toL ri. p. 67 ; Jeffereatfh Mem. 
and CorreipoHd. toL i. p. 60; and Mmtland’a speech, in FUrL Mid. toL xxi. 
pp. 108,109; also the remarks of the Duke rfHedford, voL xxxi. p. 668. 

Lamartino, Bid. dee Girondine, v<d. L p. 46. Dumo^ 
p. 073 «»■ this ‘une id4e amdricaine;’ and aee to the same effect Mtm, de 
LafugeUe, Tol. i. pp. 103, 208,209, 416, toL ii pp. 180,140; *?«««»’« ^ 
reepmd. vol. i. p. 80; Barruel, Bid. du JactAmu^, vol. v. p. 811. lie 
influence which the American RavoluUon exeroaed over the mind of Lt^ 
yetto ia noticed by Bouilld. hia couaia and hia enemy. Mim. de BoudU, 
vol i. p. 102, Toi li. pp 181,183. 
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proclaimed itself the National Assembly, and thus set 
the crown at open defiance.*** 

1 have now brought to a close my examinatiop of the 
causes of the French Revolution;‘but before concluding 
the present volume, it appe^ to me that the variety of 
topics which have been discussed, makes it advisable 
that I should sum up their leading points; and should 
state, as briefly as possible, the st^s of that long and 
complicated ar^ment, by which I have attempted to 
prove, that the Revolution was an event inevitably aris¬ 
ing out of preceding circumstances. Such a summaiy', 
by recalling the entire suWect before the reader, wm 
remedy any confusion which the fullness of detail may 
have produced, and will simplify an investigation which 
many will consider to have been needlessly protracted; 
but which could'not have been abridged without weak¬ 
ening, in some essential part, the support of those gene-, 
ral principles that I seek to establish. 

Looking at the state of France immediately after the 
death of Louis XIV., we have seen that, his policy having 
reduced the country to the brink of ruin, and having de¬ 
stroyed every vestige of free inquiry, a reaction became 
necessary; but that the materi^ for the reaction could 
not be found among a nation, which for fifty years had 
been exposed to so debilitating a system. This deficiency 
at home, caused the most eminent Frenchmen to turn 
their attention abroad, and gave rise to a sudden admira¬ 
tion for the English literature, and for those habits of 
thought which were then peculiar to the English people. 
New life being thus breathed into the wasted frame 
of French society, an eager and inquisitive spirit was 
gene^ted, such as had not been seen since the time of 
Descartes. The upper classes, taking oflfence at this un¬ 
expected movement, attempted to sti& it, and made stre- 

Duke of Dor§e^ the Enfftieh ambaasador, writing to Mr. Hit 
from Ptrii, July 9th, 1789, aaid. tat. JefTerson, the American minister at 
this court, has otea a greet deal consulted bt the principal lesdm of tlie 
Hoi; and I have great reason to think uat it was owing to his advice 
tiiat order cdled itasu VJmmbUa IMmaie** * £ife of IHU, vol. 
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nuous efforts to destroy that love of inquiry which was 
daily gaining ground. To effect their object, they per¬ 
secuted literary men with such bitterness, as to make it 
evident that the intellect of France must either relapse 
into its former servility, or else boldly assume the o^n- 
sive. Happily for the interests of civ^zation, the latter 
alternative was adopted; and, in or about 1750, a deadly 
struggle began, in which those principles of liberty which 
France borrowed from England, and which had hitherto 
been supposed only applicable to the church, were for 
the first time applied to ihe state. Coinciding with this 
movement, and indeed forming part of it, other circum¬ 
stances occurred of the same character. Now it was that 
the political economists succeeded in proving that the 
interference of the governing classes had inflicted great 
mischief even upon the material interests of the country; 
and hod, by their protective measures, injured wliat they 
were believed to have benefited. This remarkable disco¬ 
very in favour of genend freedom, put afresh weapon into 
the hands of the democratic party; whose strength was 
still further increased by the unrivalled eloquence with 
which Rousseau assaUed the existing fabric. Precisely 
the same tendency was exhibited in the extraordinary 
impulse given to every branch of physical science, w'hich 
familiarized men with ideas of progress, and brought them 
into collision with the stationary and conservative ideas 
natural to government. The discoveries made respecting 
the external world, encouraged a restlessness and excite¬ 
ment of mind hostile to the spirit of routine, and there¬ 
fore full of danger for institutions only recommended 
by their antiquity. This eagerness for physical know¬ 
ledge also effected a change in education; and tH an¬ 
cient languages being neglected, another link was 
severed which connected the present with the past. The 
church, the legitimate protector of old opinions, was 
unable to resist the passion for novelty, because she 
was weakened ,by treason in her own camp. For by 
this time, Calvinism had spread so much among the 
French clergy, as tb break tnem into two hostile parties, 
VOL. I. 3 I 
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and render it impossible to rtdl^ them against their 
common foe. The growth of this heresy was also iin*^ 
portant, because Calvinism being essentially den^ocratic, 
a revolutionaiy spirit appeared even in the ecclesiastical 
profession, so that the feud in the church was accom¬ 
panied by another feud between the government and 
the church. These were the leading synmtoms of that 
vast movement which culminated in the French Revo¬ 
lution ; and all of them indicated a state of society so 
anarchical and so thoroughly disorganized, as to make it 
certain that some great catastrophe was impending. 
At length, and when everything was ready for explo¬ 
sion, the news of the American Rebellion fell like a 
spark on the inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame 
which never ceased its ravages until it liad destroyed 
aU that Frenchmen once held dear, and had left for the 
instruction of mankind an awful lesson of the crimes 
into which continued oppression may hurry a generous 
and long-suflering people. 

Such is a rapid outline of the view which my studies 
have led me to take of the causes of the French Revo¬ 
lution. That I have ascertmned all the causes, 1 do not 
for a moment suppose; but it will, 1 believe, be found 
that none of importance have been omitted. It is, in¬ 
deed, true, that among the materials of which the evi¬ 
dence consists, many deflciencies will be seen; and a 
more protracted labour would have be^ rewarded by a 
greater success. Of these shortcomings I am deeply 
sensible; and I can only regret that the necessity 
of passing on to a still larger field has compelled me to 
leave so much for future inquirers to ^ther in. At the 
same^ime, it ought to be remembered, that this is the 
first attempt which has ever been m^e to study the 
antecedents of the French Revolution according to a 
scheme wide enough to include the whole of their intel¬ 
lectual hearings. In defiance of sound philosophy, and, 

1 may say, in defiance of common unuerstanding,'his¬ 
torians oDstinately persist in neglecting those great 
branches of physical knowledge, in wuch in every 
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civilized country the operations of the human mind may 
be most clearly seen, and therefore the mental habits 
most easily ascertained. The result is, that the French 
Revolution, unquestionably the most important, the 
most compHcat^ and the most glorious event in his* 
tory, has been given over to authors, many of whom 
have displayed considerable ability, but all of whom 
have shown themselves destitute of that preliminary 
scientific education, in the absence of which it is impos> 
sible to seize the spirit of any period, or to take a com* 
prehensive survey of its vanous parts. Thus, to men¬ 
tion only a single instance: we have seen that the 
extraordinary impulse given to the study of the external 
world was intimately connected with that democratic 
movement which overthrew the institutions of France. 
But this connexion historians have been unable to 
trace; because they were unacquainted with the pro¬ 
gress of the various branches of natural philosophy and 
of natural history. Hence it is that they^ve euibited 
their great subject maimed and mutilated, shorn of 
those fair proportions which it ought to possess. Ac¬ 
cording to this scheme, the historian sinks into the 
annalist; so that, instead of solving a problem, he merely 
paints a picture. Without, thei^ore, disparaging the 
labours of those industrious men who have collected 
materials for a histoiy of the French Revolution, we 
may assuredly say, that the histoiy itself has never been 
written; since they who have attempted the task have 
not possessed such resources as would enable them to 
consider it as merely a single part of that far larger 
movement which was seen in every department of 
science, of philosophy, of religion, and of politics. 

Whether or not I have effected anything of real value 
towards remedying this deficiency, is a question for com¬ 
petent j’udges to decide. Of this, at least, I feel certain, 
that whatever imperfections may be observed, the fault 
consists, not in the method proposed, but in the extreme 
difficulty of any single man putting into full operation 
all the parts of sayast a scheme. It is on this point, 

8i9 
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and on this alone, that I feel the need of great indul* 

f ence. Bnt, as to the plan itself, I have no xnis^yings; 

eeause I am deeply convinced that the time is fast ap¬ 
proaching when the histo^ of Man will be placed on 
its proper footing; when ite*study will ba recognized 
as tne noblest and most arduous of all pursuits; and 
when it will be clearly seen, that, to cultivate it with 
success, there is wanted a wide and comprehensive 
mind, richly furnished with the highest branches of 
human knowledge. When this is fully admitted, his¬ 
tory will be written only by those whose habits fit them 
for the task; and it wiU l>e rescued from the hands of 
biographers, genealo^sts, collectors of anecdotes, chro¬ 
niclers of courts, of princes, and of nobles,—^thosc bab- 
lers of vain things, who lie in wait at every comer, and 
infest this the public highway of our national literature. 
That such compilers should trespass on a province so 
far above their own, and should think that by'these 
means they can throw light on the affairs of men, is 
one of many proofs of the still backward condition of 
our knowledge, and of the indistinctness with which 
its boundaries have been mapped out. If 1 have done 
anything towards bringing these intrusions into dis¬ 
credit, and inspiring histonans themselves with a sense 
of the dignity of their own calling, I shall have rendered 
in my time some little service, and 1 shall be well con¬ 
tent to have it said, that in many cases I have failed in 
•executing «.what 1 originally proposed. Indeed, that 
there are in this volume several instances of such failure, 
I willingly allow; and I can only plead the immen¬ 
sity of the subject, the shortness of a single life, and the 
imperfection of every single enterprise. I, therefore, 
wish this work to be estimated, not according to the 
finish of its separate parts, but according to the way in 
which those parts have been fiised into a complete and 
symmetrical whole. This, in an undertaking of such 
novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect. And 
1 would, moreover, add, that if we reader has met 
with opinions adverse to his own, he should remember 
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that his views are, perchance, the same as those which 
I too once held, and which I have abandoned, beca 
after a wider range of study, I found them unsuppo 
by solid proof, subversive of the interests of Man, and 
fatal to the progress of his knowledge. To examine the 
notions in which we have been educated, and to turn 
aside from those which not bear the test, is a task 
so painful, ihat they who shrink from the suffering 
should pause before they reproach those by whom the 
suffering is undergone. What I have put forward may, 
no doub^ be erroneous; but it is, at all events, the 
result of an honest searching after truth, of unsparing 
labour, of patient and anxious reflection. Conclusions 
arrived at in this way, are not to be overturned by 
stating that they endanger some other conclusions; nor 
can they be even affected by allegations a^nst their 
supposed tendency. The principles which 1 advocate, 
are oased upon distinct arguments, supported by well* 
ascertained facts. The only points, therefore, to be 
ascertained, are, whether the arguments are fair, and 
whether the facts are certain. If these two conditions 
have been obeyed, the principles follow by an inevita¬ 
ble inference. Their demonstration is, in the present 
volume, necessarily incomplete; and the reader must 
suspend his final Judgment until the close of this Intro¬ 
duction, when the subject in all its bearings will be laid 
before him. The remaming part of the Introduction will 
be occupied, as I have already intimated, with an inves* 
tigation of the civilizations of Germany, America, Scot¬ 
land, and Spain; each of which presents a different type 
of intellectual development, and has, therefore, followed 
a different direction in its religious, scientific, social, 
and political history. The causes of these differences 1 
shall attempt to ascertain. The next step will be to 
generalize the causes themselv^; and having thus re¬ 
ferred them to certain prindples common to al^ we shall 
be possessed of'what may be called the fundamental 
laws of European thought; the divergence of the different 
countries being regulated either by the direction those 
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laws tg.ke, or else by their comparative energy. To 
discover these fundamental laws will be the busmcss of 
the Introduction; while, in the body of the work, I shall 
apply them to the history of England, and endeavour 
by their aid to work out the epochs through which we 
have successively passed, fix the basis of our present 
civilization, uid indicate the path of our future progress. 


END OP THE HOST VOLUME. 
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